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The Congress Week 


Perfect Order 


All the depressing prophesies, that the sharp 
differences of opinion would break forth into indiscipline 
and disorder as at Surat in 1907 happily proved untrue. 
How far we have moved forward was clearly seen in 
the perfect order and good feeling that were preserved 
through the deliberations both in the Subjects 
Committee andin the open Sessions. ‘This is a triumph 
of which we may well be proud. 
that filled the Pandal had throughout the proceedinrs 
perfect self-control, The delegates as well as_ visitors 
completly observed the Gandhian discipline of 
meetings. There were over 3800 delegates registered 
and 1000 Kisan visitors allowed at a reduced 
charge for tickets. Insides these, titete were 1000 


The vast assembly | 


political prisoners, 260 men of the Orson, Munda and 
other jungle ttibes, 100 Hindu Sadhus and 50 
Mussalinan Ulema, Two hundred Akalis with their 
black turbans and military bearing formed a sombre 
centre of attention. Thete were, then the Reception 
Committee and a vast number of the usual visitors. 
This huge assembly was managed as easily as if it 
had been a gathering of only a thousand men. There was 
no difficulty it securing silence and attention for every 
speaker, The audience followed the proceedings with 
care as shown by their claiming more than once that 
certain amendments should be more clearly explained 
than they had been. This was done and votes taken 
again by show of hands. From the point of view of 
discipline and behaviour, the session was, as Desh- 
bandhu put it in the course of a private talk, a 
perfect success. 


The Mussalman meetings 


The Khilafat Conference Proceedings were as real 
and absorbing as the Congress session. Dr. Ansari 
and the other Mussalman leaders had a difficult task 
to perform, to attend to the deliberations of both 
bodies which were equally important and claimed 
their service and guidance with equal insistance. 
The Jamiat-ul-ulema had its Subjects Committee 
proceedings and its full sessioii, and finished its duties 
promptly. Naturally all Mussalmans were anxiously 
awaiting the result of its deliberations. They decided 
almost unanimously against the proposal to relax the 
Council-boycoit, not more than five or six members 
voting for contest of elections, while over seventy in 
the Subjects Committee and almost the whole body 
of the Ulema in the full meeting held that it was 
not permissible even to contest the elections and 
were for retaining the boycott in. entirety. This 
decision had been arrived at and was known to the 
audience even when the President of the Cognress was 
teading that part of his address wherein he stated, 
“Tt is needless to point out that should the Ulema 
come to the conclusion that under the present citcum- 
stances it should be an offence against their religion 
to enter the Councils, the Congress should unhesitat- 
ingly accept their decision.” It makes no difference 
in the situation that this sentence was as seen from 
newspapers subsequently corrected, substituting the 
Khilafat Committee for the Ulema, for the question 
being one of religious prohibition, the verdict of 
the Ulema would be the last word for the Mussalmans 
in India. 


The Akalis 


The Akal camp was « feature by itself with its 
{ree kitchen for all-Hindus, SikhS Mussalmans, or 


Christians. All creeds and castes sat and partook of 
the Guru's prasad The Aklis conipleted by this 
beaut ul amangement the dobt which they 
laid the whole of the people of India by their exainple 
in flesh of the trimph of non-violence. There was 
legitimate pride and joy in the air whenever the 
sombre turban of an Akali was seen. 
The Exhibition 

The Khaddar Exhibition was a great success from 
all accounts. Many claim it to have been more 
successful than the Ahniedabad Exhibition It was 
strictly restricted to hand-spun and hand-woven 
articles No mill-inade Swadeshi was allowed Silkk and 
woolen as well as numerous varieties of cotton Khadi 
were exhibited. There were Silk exhibits from Assam, 
Bhagalpur; Murshidabad and Bilaspur, woolen goods 
from Kashmere, Ludhiana, Blkaner and Bihar centres 
and cotton Khadi goocs from all parts of India. The 
chief feature was that the finest productions exhibited 
were also shown in the process ot wannfacture. 
Demonstrators had come from Kashmir, Assam, 
Bhagalpur and Andhra. Dr. P. C. Roy's assisiants 
had come from Bengal and demonstated indigenous 
dying processes. There were also printing and dying 
demonstiators from Ajmere, Jeypore and Baroda. 

The popularity of the Exhibiton was pioved by 
the number of visitors of whom there were no less 
than 50,000. The Exhib tion authorities sold Rs, 7000 
worth of four-anna tickets besides admitting a vast 
nuinber of visitors free of charge. 

Accomodagtisn of Guests 

Swarajyapuri and Khilafatabad provided accomoda- 
tion for delegates. The Reception Committtee showed 
commendable energy and caie in looking after their 
guests. Gaya is coaiparatively a smail place, and it 
could not have been an easy task for the Reception 
Committee to have so well discharged their duties. 
Baba Rajendraprasad and Babs Brajkishore stood the 
strain as only they could do, with their inimitable and 
unfailing sweet temper. Cc. R. 
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The judgment delivered forms a fitting close to 
this gruesome picture. Serg-ant Anderews and the 
other five accused have been let off on a_ technical 
plea This ishow tae trying megistrate has summed 
up the case: — 

“Sergeant Andrews had not sufficient reasons to take 
steps to rescuy the prisoners from a desparate situation 
fur which the accused were not responsible. Even if 
the ac used bad hoard something of prisoners crying 
out indicating distress, which has not been proved, 
they would have been justified in regarding it a8 mere 
bluff and in omitting to act on it.” 

It would not be possible to write a bitterer parody 
of the present day adminstiation of law in India, 
The story will go down to posterity as one of the 
nany blood curdiing tales ‘made to kill time by fite in 
winter,’ perhaps fo send some daya cold shiver of 
solror arnong tne hearers as it is narzated 
mndeitone to tie childten and childsen’s  childr y 
x the tryng magist ate and tie present day 
British AdmMisuators of Ind.a assembled round an 
svening Lre. C.R 
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The Death Waggon in Court 


The story of the Malabar Death-Waggon is (a0 wells 
known toneed repetition, A hundréd prisoners were put In 
a luggage van, the doors were shut and bolted and 
the hasp secured by wire outside The train started 
at quarter past seven in the mornivg and reached * 
junction station at 12 noon. There, 56 dead bodies 
were taken out from the waggon and 14 more died 
subsequently. A Committee held an enquiry and 
made a report which an English paper described 08 & 
piece of sickening, shuffling hypocrisy. The 
Government of India absolved all the sigher officials 
of blame and ordered the prcsecution of the police- 
escort. Accordingly Police-sergeant Andrews ard four 
Hindu Constables are now, one year efter the 
occurrence, charged before the District Magistrate of 
Coimbatore for having caused death by negligence 
(maximum punishment: 2 years imprisonment) . The 
trial commenced on Thurscay last. Sesgeant Andrews 
claimed and reserved the special rights which every 
European prisoner hes in India. : 

The special privileges of a European offender in 
India are these :— 

1. Unless the Magistrate is a District Magistrate he 
canpot try a European nnless he is bimselfa European. 

2. Magistrates other than District Magistiatescannot 
piss a sentence of more than three months’ imprison- 
ment and a District Magistrate cannot award more than 
six months’ imprisonment on a European. 

3. A Sessions Court cannot give more thana year’s 
iinprisonment, 

4, lf the Magistrate thinks there is a prima facze 
case, the prisoner can Claim trial by a jury of whica 
not less than half shall be Europeans. 

The evidence recorded in the case and published 
in the newspapers is, as must be expected a sickening 
reminder of the hell that man is seeking to make 
of this earth. Two of those who survived the massacre 
gave sworn evidence, and here are some details. 
To the repeated shouts of the victims, the following 
was the reply: “If you are too thirsty, you may 
pass urine and drink it.’’ ‘Some did so’ contiucs 
the grim evidence, ‘‘while certain others drank perspisa- 
tiou strgined out of their clothes.’’ Again they cried 
out, ““If you will not give-us water at least, give us 
some air by opening the doors.” 

Escort said, ‘‘You may do anything; we can open 
the door only at Podanur, 

The prisoners said, “ We shall all die in this van.’’ 

But the escort replied that ‘‘they would remove 
those remaining alive only at Podanur.’’ 

This witness was “lying with his face down, as 
there was a litde hole in the floor, throng: which he 
could get a little air when the train was in motion. 
On account of this he was not unconscious.’’ 

““At Shoranur, they knocked at the door and 
ctied for water. Then the Sergeant came and warned 
further noise they would be 
shot dead.’’ 

“By the time be had reached Madukarai, he 
passed urine four times and drank it.”’ 

Thus they journied on till noon, when the 56 dead 
bodies and '4 flying men were pulled ut, 
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37th Indian National Congress 
RESOLUTIONS 


i Condolences 

This Congress places or record its deep sense of 
the loss sustained by the country in the death of 
Babu Motilal Ghosh and offers its condolence to his 
family, . 

This Congress has learnt with grief of the death of 
Babu Anmbikacharan Mozumdar, one of its ex-Presidents 
and places on record its deep sense of the loss 
sustained by the country. 

li Tribate to Mahatma Gandhi 


This Congress places on record _ its grateful 
appreciation of the services of Mahatma Gandhi tothe 
cause of India and Humanity by his message of 
Peace and Truth end reiterates its faith in the 
Principle of non-violent mnon-cooperation inaugurated 
by him for the enforcement of the tights of the 
people of India. 

li To Sufferers 


This Congress places on record its profound 
&ppreciation of the service rendered to the national 
cause by all those brave citizens, who have suffered 
in pursuance of the programme of voluntary suffering 
and who in accordance with the Congress advice, 
without offering any defence or bail, served and are 
Serving various periods of imprisonment, and calls 
upon the Nation to keep alive this spirit of sacrifice 
and to maintain unbroken the struggle for freedom, 

IV Akalis 


This Congress records with pride and admiration, 
its appreciation of the wnexampled bravery of the 
Akah martyrs and the great and the noble example 
of non-violence set by them for the benefit of the 
whole Nation. 

V Khilafat 


This Congress congratulates Ghazi Kamal Pasha 
and the Turkish Nation on their recent successes 
and further records the determinaticn of the people 
of India to carry on the struggle till the British 
Government has done all in its power and removed 
all its own obstacles to the restoration of the Turkish 
Nation to free and independent status, and the condi- 
tions necessary for unhampered national life and 
effective guardianship of Islam, and the Jazirat-ul-Arab 
freed from al! non-Muslim control. 

VI Boycott of Councils 


Whereas the boycott of Councils carried out during 
the elections held in 1920 has destroyed the moral 
strength of the institutions through which Government 
sought to consolidate its power and carry on its 
irresponsible rule; 

And whereas it is necessary again for the people 
of India to withhold participation in the elections of 
the next year asan essential part of the programme 
of non—violent non-—cooperation ; 

This Congress resolves to advise that all voters shall 
abstain froin standmg as candidates forany of the Councils 
and from voting for any candidate offering himself 
as such in disregard of this advice; and tosignify the 
abstention in sich manner as the All-India Congress 
Committee may instruct in that butfalf 


VII Repudiation of Debts 

Whercas by reason of unjustifiable military 
expenditure and other extravagance, the Government has 
biought the nstional indebtedness to a limit beyond 
recovery, and whereas the Government still pursues 
the same policy of extravagance under cover of the 
authority of the so-called tepresentative asseinblies 
constituted without the suffiages of majority or any 
substantial fraction of the voters end despite their 
declared repndiation of the authority of such assemblies 
to represent the people; 

And whereas if the Government is permitted to 
continne this polic,, it will become impossible for the 
people of India ever to carry on their own affairs with 
due regard to the honour and happiness of the people 
and it has therefore become necessary to stop this 
career of irresponsibility ; 

This Congress hereby repudiates the authority of 
the legislatures that have been or may be formed by 
the Government in spite of the national boycott of said 
institutions in future te 1aise any loans or to incur 
any liabilities on behalf of the nation, and notifies to 
the world that on the attainment of Swarajya the people 
of India, though holding themselves liabie foz all debts 
eud liabilities rightly or wrongly incurred hitherto by 
the Government, will not hold themselves bound to 
repay any loans or discharge any liabilities incurred on 
and after this date on the anthority or sanction of 
the so-called legislatures brought into exsitence 1n spite 
of the national boycott, 

Vil Civil 


This Congress reaffirms its opinion that Ctvil Dis- 
obedience is the only civilised ahd effective snbstitute 
tor an armed rebellion when every otuer remedy for 
preventing the arbitrary tyrannia! and euascuiating 
use of authority has been triea; and 

In view of the wide-spread awakening of the 
people ta a sense of the urgent need for Swarajya 
and the general demand and necessity for Civil 
Disobedience in order that the Naticral goal may 
be sp edily attained; and in view of the faet that the 
necessary atmosphere of non-violence has been 
preserved in spite of all pro.ccation; 

This Congress calls upon al! Congress workirs to 
complete the prepa ations for offering Civil Disooodience 
by strengthening und expanding the National orgsni- 
sation and to take immediate steps for the collection 
of atleast Rs 25 lakusforthe Tilok Swarajya Fund and 
the enrolment of at least 50,000 volunteers satisfying 
the conditions of the Ahmedabal pledge by a date to 
be fixed by the All-India Congress Committee at 
Gaya; and empowers the Committee to issue necessary 
instructions for carrying this resolution into 
practical effect. 

[Note, The powers of the Provincial Committees 
under the resolution of the All-Tndia Congress 
Conmuittee passed at Calcutta on 20th November 1922 
shall not be affected by this resolution ] 

IX Turkish Situstion 


In view of the serious situation in the Near 
Fast which threatens the integrity of the 
Khilafat and the Turkish Government; and in view of 
the determination of the Hindns Mussalmans and 


isobedience 


* 


peop es of India to prevent any such injury, 
that the Working Committee 
do take steps in consultation with the Khilafat Working 
Committee in order to sectre united  ¢tion by the 
Hindus, Mussulmans and others, to prevent exploita- 
tion of India for anv such unjust cause and to deal 
with the situation. 
X Private Defence 

This Congress declares that Non-co-operators are 
right of private defence within 
the limits defined by !aw except when carrying on 
Congress work of on occasions directly arising 
therefrom, subjeet always to the condition that it is 
not likely to lead to a general eutburst of violence. 

[Note: Using force in private defence in grave 
cases, e. g. insults to religion, outrages on the modesty 
of women or indecent assaults on boys and men is 
not prohibited. under any circumstences. | 

XI Boycott of Educational Institutions 

With teference to the boycott of Government and 
Government aided educational institutions, this Congress 
declares that the boycott must be maintained and further 
resolves that every Province should be called upon to 
put the existing national institutions on a sound 
financial basis and to improve their efficiency in every 
possible way. 

XII Boycott of Law Courts 

This Congress deciares that the boycott of Law 
Ccurts by lawyers and litigants must be maintaired, 
and further resolves that greater efforts should be 
made to establish punchayets and to cultivate public 
opinion in their favour. 
XII Labour Organisation 


this Congress is of opinion that 
Tndian labour should organise with a view to 
improve and pronuote their well-being and secure 
to them their just rights and also to prevent exploita- 
tion of Indian labour and of Indian resources. It is 
resolved that this Congress, while welcoming the 
wove made by the All-India Trade Union Congress 
and various Kisan Sabhas in organising the workers 
of {ndia, hereby appoints the following Committee, 
with power to co-opt, to assist the Executive Council 
of the All-India ‘Trade Union Congress for the 
organisation of Indian labour both agricultural and 
industriat. 

Committee: 1.Mr.C.F. Andrews, 2. Mr.J.M. 
Sen-Gupta, 3. Mr. S. N. Haldar, 4. Swami Dinanand, 
5, Di, D. D. Sathaye, 6. Mr. M. Singaravelu Chettiar, 

XIV Affiliation 

This Congress resolves that the Natal Indian 
Congress Commiittee-Durban, the British Indian 
Association-Jchannesburgh, the British Indian League~ 
Cape Town and the Joint Indian Association—Durban, 
be affliated with power to send ten delevates—this 
number to be allotted amougst themselves by agree- 
ment to be reported to the All-India Congress 
Committee. This Congress resolves that the Kabul 
Congress Committee be affliated with power to send 
two delegates. 

XV General Secretaries & Treasurers 

This Congress places on record Its grateful 
thanks for the valuable services rendered by the oute 
going Genera) Secretaries-Pandit Motilal Nebru, Dr, 
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M. A. Ansari and Sjt. C. Rajagopalachariar. This 
Congress appoints M. Moazzam Ali, Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
Patel and Sjt. Rajendra Prasad as General Secretaties 
for the next year. [Sjt. Rajendra Prasad will be 
the working Secretary andthe All-Indie Congress office 
will be at Patna. | 
This Congress reappoints Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and 
Seth H.J.M. Chhotani as Treasurers. ( Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj will be the working Tresurer. ) 
XVI Next Session 


This Congress resolves that the next sessions be 
held in Andhradesha, 


The President's Resignation 

The resolutions discussed in the Subjects Committee 
and then passed by the Congress this year have 
convinced me that there are at least two schools of 
thought with fundamental differences. 

I do not feel oppressed by this fact at all, for such 
differeuces of cpinion must arise in every healthy 
organisation. It is only ratural that the experiences 
of the last two years should be interpreted differ- 
ently by different temperamentsand that such different 
interpretations should lead to different opposing schools 
of thonght. 

I take the differences of opinion amongst Us &3 
an indication of greater vitality, and although our 


activity must lie in different directions, there is no 
reason why all of us should not reiuain within the 
Congress. 


I must, therefore, work with those who share the 
same views with me. Indeed I have uo other 
alternative, as I cannot accept and cannot associate 
nyself with most of the resolutions passed jn the 
last session of the Congress. I must therefore 
either retite from public life or form a separate party 
within the Congress. I cannot retire from the 
fight for freedom as I have dedicated the rest of 
my life to the attainment of Swarajya. This has 
been the striving of my life itor many years 
past and this mst continue to be tle striving 
of my life till I die. I must therefore work 
with those who believe in my  prcegramme. 
The majority has I admit, the same right to work 
on the programme in which they believe. They 
must appoint such members of the Working Com- 
cnittee and such office-bearers as will carry out their 
programme. ‘That is their clear duty. I have no 
faith in that programme. It is equally my duty 
not to be associated with it. If I am mistaken time 
will convince me of my mistake. But in the 
meantime it is my duty to tender my resignation. 
I am not leaving the Congress. If I have to work 
sepatately I must still do sowithin the Congress, in the 
conviction thatI shall be able to corvert the minority 
into majority at nodistant date. I must also point out that 
every reasonable proposal for compromise was rejected. 
Every suggestion for postponing the discussion of the 
Council question was negatived and in spite of repeated 
attempts to make Civil Disobedience practicable, the 


majority has passed a resolution which makes it diffi- 
cult if not impossible. 


Supposing war breaks out tomorrow, in my opinion 
it would be the duty of every Indian, Hindu or 
Mahomedan or of any other faith to withdraw all 
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: llafat I am told has passed 
such a resolution. I regret to have to say that even a 
motion of adjournment for such discussion was rejected 
by the Congress. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I now ask you to elect 
your President before you proceed with the business 
of today’s meeting. 

1-1-1923, =e (Sd.) ©. R. Das 

Working Committee's Statement 

The Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress has _ issued the following statement in reply to 
the above: — 

The consideration of Deshabandhu Das’s resigna. 
tion has been pestponed by the All-India Congress 
Committee to its next meeting. Meanwhile the state- 
ment read by him at the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee on January 1 has appeared in 
the Press. Though the Working Committee would 
have preferred not to deal with the matter till the 
question of the resignation is finally decided, the 
publication of the statement has made it necessary 
for the Working Committee to refer to some of the 
observations contained in it in order to prevent mis- 
understanding on the part of the public. 

The charge of not agreeing to reasonable propcsals 
for compromise which Deshabandhu Das has made against 
the majority of the Congress is hardly consistent with 
his frank recognitiou of the fundamental differences 
in tne two schools of thought. The only proposal 
put forward as a compromise was that requiring the 
Congress to give a mandate to Congressmen to take 
part in the elections and to endeavour to capture a 
majority of the seats in the Councils, but not to sit 
in them. It cannot be said to be unreasonable on 
the part of the majority in the Congress if it did not 
consider this as a comproniise, or if, apart from all 
questions of surrender of principles involved in it, 
it considered tie scheme as impracticable. 

The Working Committee wishes to point out that 
the majority in the Congress felt that any furthe 
procrastination in the matter of the Council questior 
yreant the continued suspension of all Congress 
activities and would be injurious to the public interest. 
It was for this reason that they decided to deal with 
it finally at this session. 

Civil Cisobedience 


It is not possible to see on what Deshabandhu bases 
the statement that, ‘in spite of repeated attempts to 
make civil disobedience practicable, the majority has 
passed a resolution which makes it difficult—if not 
impossible’. Neither Deshabandhu nor Pandit Motilal 
Nehiu suggested any resclution on the subject of civil 
disobedience. There was a proposition moved by Mr. 
Sen Gupta that in order to prepare the county for civil 
disobedience, the Congress should direct non- cooperators 
to seek election to the councils, but it is hardly likely 
that Deshabandhu Das could refer to this. If it is the 
question of relaxing conditions for starting civil dis- 
Obedience, the Working Committee wishes to point out 
that the All-India Congress Committee has. at its 
méeting at Gaya given powers to the Working 
Committee to relax, if necessary, the conditions, in 
consulation with the Khilafat Working Committee. 
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The Near East 

The Working Committee is surprised atthe sugges- 
ion in the last part of Deshabandhu’s statement that 
the Congress did not give snfficient a tention to the 
urgent situation in the Near Est. That a _ serious 
situation had arisen in the Turkish affairs was brought 
up after the Subjects Conimittee had accepted the boycott 
of the councils and had passed the civil disobedience 
resolution in the form in which it was adopted after- 
wards by the Congress. The motion for adjournment 
of the house to consider the Turkish situation was 
made by a delegate from the Punjab late in the 
afternoon of 30th Dec. 1922, when the Congress 
was in the middle of the debate on the boycott of 
the councils, ‘The house cannot be condemned for 
rejecting the proposal especially in view of the fact 
that the Secretary of the Central Khilaft Committee 
not only did not support but opposed the motion. 
No purpose in connection with the Turkish questiou 
could be served by a further postponement of the 
qtiestion as to whether the elections should be contested 
or not. The same evening that the councils resolution 
had been voted upon in Congress, Moulana Abdul Majid 
Sahib moved in the Subjects Committee a resolution 
regarding the urgent situation that had arisen in the 
Lousanne Conference. The Committee, after carefully 
discussing the matter, adopted Professor Ruchiram Sahni 
and Mr. Abbas Tyabji’s suggestion that the matter might 
be considered next morning at a joint sitting of the 
Workmg Committee of the Khilafat and Congress. The 
two Committees met the next morning at the President's 
Camp and adopted a resolution, as suggested by the 
President, which was’subsequently passed by the Congress 
without opposition lor suggestion of amendment from 
any quarter. The resolution reads as follows:— 

“In view of the serious situation in the Near-Fast 
which threateus the integrity of the Khilafat and 
of the Turkish Government and in view of the 
determination of the Hindus, Mussalmans and all other 
peoples of India to prevent any such injury, this 
Congrrss resolves that the Working Committee do 
take steps, in consultation with the Khilafat Working 
Committee, in order to secure united action by 
Hindus, Mussalmans and others to prevent exploitation 
of India for any such unjust cause and to deal 
with the situation’’. 

It is needless to add anything more to show that 
the majority in the Congress was not only not in- 
different, bur has made adequate provision for any 


serious situation that may arise regarding Turkey. 
TSS nn enermnyel 
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Parvati Devi at Agra 

Shrimati Parvati Devi of Punjab is being treated as 
an ordinary prisoner in the jail. She is clad in prison 
clothes, has two blankets, both of which she has to 
use for covering against the severe cold so that for 
bedding only a moonj cloth remains. The Meerut jail 
authorities had taken away her religious books and in 
consequence she had refused to touch food. At 
Agra she has been given the books again. In _ all 
Other respeets she is treated as an ordinary prisoner. 


Back Numbers 
Back numbers of Young India with the exception of 
& few can be had Annas 4 per copy, All payments 
strictly in advance. Value Payables are not sent. 
Apply to— Manager, 
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Parity Warfare 


Deshabandu Das’s satement of reasons for his 
resg aton closes with a reference to the duty of 
all Indians to offer compete nox -cooperation and 
immediate Civil Disobenicnce in case war is declared 
on Turkey. The statement issued by the Working 
Committee points out what provision the Congress 
and the A. I. C. C. have made for the contin~ 
gency. It could not have proceeded beyond tis 
with due smse of its resoonsibility. 

Between non-coopetation in its ordinary forms and 
s movement of Civil Disobedience or non-payment 
of taxes, there isa vast difference. The former can be 
undertaken without danger of violence, whereas the 
latter is attended with that grave risk and consequently 
every possible care should be taken to enstire the first 
necessary condition of its success. yiz the capacity of the 
people to disobey Ia: vut a breach of the peace. 
Deshbandhu is right ii be means to warn in time and 
impress on the people the duy to be fully prepared 
and to arm themselves for a civil revolt in defence oc 
the Khilafat; but if he intends that Civil Disobedience 
should be proclaimed whether we believe that the 
people are ready for it or not, the suggestion must he 
resisted with all firmness. Urgency can be a motive 
for quickened pace of preparation and determination, 
but cannot by itself be a substitute for preparedness. 
It would be nothing short of disaster to call on the 
people to declare ‘‘civil” disobedience as an autowatic 
consequence of war with Turkey, aven though no 
improvement in the national orgavisation and discipline 
is achieved. 


Tf the occasion of a fresh and unjust attack on 
Turkey fires our cold hearts to the courege of sacrifice, 
as no doubt it must, there are a hundred ways in 
- which a determined people can achieve their purpose 
without taking the chances of violence; and the two 
Working Committees will no doubt be able to meet 
and devise suitable measures. I cannot believe tha 
if a fresh aggressive campaign is led by Britain 
against Turkey, the Mussalu:ans or India will continue 
to exhibit that lack of coo'dination between action 
and feeling that is the cause of our not achieving 
yet our goal. If the Mussa mans act as their conscience 
would dictate, it is-certain that the Hindu and othe: 
peoples of India would notany longer remain apathetic. 
The non-cooperation programme has been preseved 
intact and the Working Comniittee cap after due consi- 
deration put into operation any of the mcasutes that 
may beissitable for the contingency. 

It is jnst po-sible that a division in the Congress 
camp might have been temporarily averted by the 
acceptance of the forward policy enunciated by 
Mr Das, But the true function and fruit of unity 
is mutval warning egain-t error as well es to stand 
foot to foot in mutual support. The very object of 
unity would be frustrated if ins‘ead of trying to helr 
the other pirty frou being blown off there fect by panic 
we let ourselves be husted inoa wrong co rse. Tha 
woald be @ policy not of joint’ action but of joint 
disasters. 

But the main issue, be it remembered, on which the 
minority has taken the very grave step of crystallizing 
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themselves into a party, is the Councils question. To 
seek to enter the 1924 Councis or at least hig 
contest the seats and carry on an election campaign 
in 1923, on @ definite understanding that the success- 
ful candidates should not take their seats,— this was 
the proposal ou which the whole difference came to 
a head, If this proposal had been given up in view 
of the Near~East trouble—not merely postponed but 
given, up—so that concentrated and nnited effort 
may be directed to non-cooperation and early Civil 
Disobedience, the situation would bave been quite 
different, But that was precisely the thing thet the 
minority never tried to do. The net effect of their 
proposals would have been simply tokeep the Coune le 
question hanging, that had already proved ‘itself as 
the greatest hindrance in the way ot eny effective 
action for the last six months. For the minority, 
therefore, to suggest that the Congress kas been 
unmindful of the urgent Khilafat situation is neither 
right nor just. I wish I were mistaken but I fear 
that it jig but a phase of party warfare. 


C.R, 
The Gaya Congress 
[ By D.B.K.] 
What did the Gaya Congress achieve ? Being the 


first Congress after Mahatiwaji's incarceiation it gave 
the country an opportunity of freely discussing 
Mahatmaji's principles. In the absence of his towering 
and magnetic personality, we were sble to find out 
our own moorings snd discover fcr ourselves how 
far we agreed with him. The Gaya Congress 
proved that the bulk of the county is still with 
Mahatmaji. It also proved ti at although agreeing with 
the doctrine of non-violent Non-cooperation there is 
an influential body of Indian politicians who would 
apply that great principle through a pregiamme 
diferent from Mahatmaji’s. This section aNhough in 
& minority hopes to convert the majority of Congress- 
men to its view ere long. It may be thonght that 
this section bas sprung into existence durisg the last six 
months. But many of these had their snspicions about 
the N.C.O. programme from the very fist. Some 
openly said that they hed agreed to Mahatmaji's plans 
with omental reservations in order to give bim 2 trial. 
If this is true of many, the party cannot be said to 
have grown in these six months. Ail that we can infer 
is that they took six months to formuiate their 
differences and organise theniselves into a party. 


We can well believe them when they say that 
they stand for non-violent non-cooperation. But the 
term conveys to them a different meaning from what 
Mahatmaji intended. They see no difference between 
non-cooperation and opposition or obstruction. All 
action is mnon-cooperation, they say, that has bebind 
it no wish to aid the Government. They refuse to 
believe that 6s strong  buretucracy thrives on 
ineffective or partially effective oprosition. They lay 
no emphasis on the fact that the Bureticracy rests on 
our cooperation and noton its own strength They seek 
therefore nore to attack than to withdraw cooperation, 

As for non-violence they are content if their action 
does not come under the category of direct violence. 
They would say, “‘ We mean no violenoe. We would 
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Promise to do no violence ontselves, We would regret 
If others resort to violence. But we do not see that 
We @re bound to strain omselves to prevent violence. 
Violence under the laws of nature ig inevitable. We 
should neither encourage it nor fight shy of it. ?’ 


And this non-violence the vast majority of them 


would maintaln as policy simply because under the present 
circtimstauces of India violence ig out of court. 
Evidenuy, with this mentality, they do not see 
any utility or necessity of the Ahmedabad pledges for 
volunteers that would launch upon civil dis—-obedience. 
We on the other hand believe that non-cooperation 
is nc obstructions but disassociation with the Govern- 
ment Our dissociation may paralyse the Government, 
but we do not wish to punish the Government. If 
we come to grips with the Government as opposition 
our bands will naturally be locked in the struggle, 
leaving us impotent to help ourselves. We want to 
Starve the Goverument by helping ourselves, by 
Ptrifying ourselves, for it is a fundamental hyphothesis 
with us that the present Government has no inherent 
Strength of its own but subsists on our weaknesses. 
And as for nou-violence we believe that non-violence as 
@ policy does not differ from non-violence as a principle 
so long as the poicy is maintained. Whether as policy 
or as prinoiple, its acceptance must be full and 
honest, the only difference between the two positions 
being that if it is accepted only as policy, there is 
R possibiliry of reverting later on to methods other than 
non-violent. Another distinction is that those who 


accept non-violence as a policy pledge themselves to 
non-violence in polirieal matters only. But wherever 
they accept non-violence it must be as whole-hcarted, 


thorough end genuine as that of those who accept it 
as a creed. 


The policy of non-violent non-cooperation can 
succeed only when we are able to control violence 
effectively if not to prevent it asttogether. It is not 
enough that non-cooprtators abstain from violence. 
The acid test of their capacity +to-control violence in 
the country is the Ahmedabad pledge, Dfop the 


pledge and you drop the only guarantee a ainst 
violence. It would not do to say that violence is 


natural or inevitable. We admit that under un- 
justifiable and barbarous repression violence is not 
unnatural ; bat we refuse to believe that even in the 
extreme case violence is not preventable or controllable. 

Our reading of Indian history and Indian tempera- 
ment has convinced us that it is not for India to 
wade to Swartj through anarchy and chaos. That is 
why even at the risk of going into a minority and 
displeasing some of our best Jeaders we have set our 
face against any relaxation in the volunteers? pledge. 
The same reason steels us against any premature or 
immature civil disobedience. We are confident that 


as soon as any serious political situation arises the 
nation will hasten to finish the necessary preparatory 


programme. If it means to launch upon civil 
disobedience of Gandhian type the nation will pot 
in its impatience ask for doing away with the pledge. 
The pledge is the formula containing within itself 


the highest political wisdo of to-day. and as such is a 
valuable contribution to the art of political warfare. 


Much has been made of the C.D. Committee’s finding 
that the country is not ready for civil disobedience. 
Now this unpreparedness may be due to want of 
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netve to bsar repression or want of discipline to 
restrain anger and violence. Those who are so very 
impatient for a fighting progiamme ar- perbaps the 
very persons who ridichle the idea of eschewing 
anger or betred in our political programme. The 
justification of anger and hatred and the cpposition 
to the volunteers’ pledge that we see in so many 
speeches is a proof positive of the factthat sume of us 
at least have not understood civil disobedience. 


It was urged that voters beirg the tax—payers also, 
an electioneering campaign weuldafford a golden oppor- 
tunity for ‘ Capturing ’ the electorate with a view to 
starting a no-tax movement. The fact, however, is that 
if the 1ate-payers are asked to vote at the elections 
their attention wouwd naturaliy be directed towards 
the redress of wrongs and repression by ‘constitutionalj 
neaus. Our prograniume for the boycott of councils 
on tbe other hand will automatically educate the 
country for mass action. 

An argument was advanced during the discussion 
on the repudiation of debts that we cannot ask 
others to refuse loans so lorg 8s we continue to pay 
taxes -ovrselves. Bnt a little consideration will 
show that there is risk of violesce in non-payment 
of taxes, but none in refusing to advance loans. But 
for there loans a crisis would be inevitable even 
though we may not stop paying taxes. If the Govern- 
ment got no loans they would have either to exercise 
retrenchment or to increase the taxation, and heavy 
taxation would open the eyes of the pecple to the 
grim reality that faces them. That is one of the 
reasons why we are anxovs to sepudiate all future 
debts incurred by the Government for wasteful 
miliary expenditure. 

The Gaya Congress has provea that the majority is 
with us. But it is yet to be proved that it is not a 
barren majority. The vote in the Congress must not 
record merely ar opinion It nust connote the will 
of the voter to car y out the poyi¢y he bas voted for. 
Mahatmaji got uniform support trom Congressmen ail 
these years; and however spendid the response of the 
country might have been, it is difhcult to say that 
action was commensurate with the vote. A barren 
vote in addition to deciving the leaders serves 
as a drag upon them. 

A word about the ‘programme ot preparation. The 
first year’s crore of Tilak Swaraj fund has shown that 
with necessary efforts we can collect the necessary 
funds. We shonld not, therefore, this year begin with 
the collection of money. We should rather basten to 
enlist volunteers and with their aid to increase the 
number and activities of Congress centres. This work 
will naturally induce funds fo pour in just as some 
machines pump the water necessary for them. ‘Thus 
volunteers, Congress centres and collection of funds 
should form the natural order of work. As soon as 
we have completed the tale we will be ready for action. 
The pace depends on our faith and energy and on 
impending events. 

Wrong Reports 

The Report that appears in the Modern Revtew of 
January that the resolution about the boycott of 
British goods was pase-d by the Congress is errone- 
aus. Even the Serrunt hed such a wrong repoft. 
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"Shall We Retrace? 


“Wad Mr. Das been true to his political instincts 
and his political friends, Bengal at least would have 
stood valiantly out of the futilities of the last two 
years, and withont the holp of the Bengali National- 
ists, even Mahatma Gandhi would have found it 
impossible to conquer India and dray practically the 
entire body of activo politicians behind his chariot- 
wheel. Thedefection of Mr. Jas had Leen respousible 
for the wild unreavon of the Congress leadership 
during the last two years. If only Mr. Das had 
stuck to the old guns, there are many others who 
would not have so madly rushed after the new gods. 
Will he be able to gather them sgain in his new 
party?” 

So writes Babu Bipin Chandra Pal in the Hnglish- 
max, The new party’s programme may refer to many 
matters, but the vital thing is the contesting of the 
Council elections. It is on this issue that the grave 
step of organising an opposition party has been really 
undertaken and it must stand or falt on this question. 
The proposal to hark back to parliamentarianism in 
one form or another is a proposal to revert to Demone 
stration, The capture of Council seats and trying to 
keep them vacant as well as the creation of deadlocks 
from inside really amouht to proposals to enter 
into a competition with the Government in a game 
of law-making on the one side and legal acumen 
on the other. To secure Swarajya as a result of such 
an intellectual game of chess is too vain a hope. The 
proposals thus amount to a mere demonstrative 
prograinme. How does such policy fit into our present 
position ? 


** T am aware that the adoption of this resolution 
will makea definite change in the policy that this 
country has hitherto adopted for the yindication of 
the nghts that belong to it and its honour. ”’ 


These were the words with which Mahatma 


Gandhi introduced his Non-cooperation resolution 
in the Congress at Calcutta. This change 
of policy was the greatest event in 


Indian politics uptillnow. It wasa change from 
petitions and protests to action. It was resisted 
vigorously, both consciously and unconsciously by those 
who had served as the leaders of the country till 
Mahatma Gandhi’s time. It was opposed by those 
who felt that the people whq had hitherto taken a part 
ip the political struggle of the country could not exhibit 
the moral strength, courage and determination 
feceesary for the success of the new policy. It was 
also resisted by those who without consciously thinking 
thus, were unable to get out of the grooves of 
political life to which they had been accustomed; 
and saw only inaction in the abctiusste 
from protests and petitions and only self-imwmolation 
in the new policy of suffering. The opposition though 
ticst strenuous was of no avail and Mahatmaji’s 
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programme was adopted, the old policy ot the Congress 
yielded to an entirely new one. We were no longer 
to petition like the Moderates or prctest like the 
Nationalists but to act. 
\Vhat was the new programme of sction to be ? 
Violence was ruled out. The programme of action 
took two interdependent shapes. If wrong is not to be 
passively accepted, but opposed without violence, the 
result is voluntary sufferiug. Again, foreign domination in 
India indisputably rested on the people’s cooperation. The 
withdrawalofthis cooperation mnst bring the structure 
down. The programme conceived by Mahatmaji and 
accepted by the people thus consisted oftwo parts, n0n= 
cooperation and suffering, These two forms of action 
were to replace the old policy of demonstration. They 
are based on two corresponding physical facts and 
are calculated to produce their effects with the same 
certainty as physical force. Suffering is the first 
pcint of liberty. Surrender to wrong results in pain- 
less slavery. If there is a refusal to surrender, the 
result is suffering. The moral law on which the 
whole programme cf suffering is based is that a 
wrong cannot continue in the face cf the pain it 
causes, whereas physical resistance, retaliaton and 
avoidance are the life and sustenance of wrong. 


This aspect of the new wational policy is the key 
to the programme of imprisonments, fines, sequestra- 
tion and other forms of suffering undertaken as the 
result of non-violent resistance to the foreign domina- 
tion and its incidents. The true character and effect 
of such action can best be realised by keeping the 
moral basis of the plan always before one’s mind. 


Every one has admitted and realised that foreign 
domination rests always on the cooperation of the 
subject people, yet it is too easily forgotten, and needs 
constant insistance. In the case of India, with its 
three hundred and thirty millions of population ruled 
and tyrannised over by a microscopic foreign element, 
the voluntary co p atione of the subject isnot only the 
ultimate basis bnt the daily nourishment of the 
Government which is imposed o1 the people. The 
withdrawal of the voluntary co-operation of the people 
in any one of the many departments of Governmental 
life must bring the machinery down. The  pracess 
was conceived as the quickest and the easiest form 
of bloodless revolution. The difficulty of giving effect 
to the plan was however exaggerated and a want of 
faith and firmness of purpose vitiated the working of 
the progranrme. But it is the most _ scientifically 
planned and still the safest and most effective 
programme before the country. The final and complete 
attainment of the national goal must one day be 
achieved only through this prograinme. Our suecess so 
far has laid the foundation for a fresh attempt; and 
our failures in the single short campaign we conducted 
have given us the experience mnecessa1y for a more 
successful effort. It is impossibie for the nation to go 
back from the policy of action toa policy of demonstra- 
tive agitation; as impossible as it is for a child to try 
to move on ai fours after it has learned to stand erect. 
The n&tion must stand and walk on its legs though 
it may occasionally fall in the effort, but it cannot go 


back to the ‘‘normal” ‘“‘sane,”’ political life of the pre- 
Gandhian days, Cc. R, 
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An Inconvenience 


The Nagpur Congress Constitution has brought 
about certain results which were not quite expected. 
According to the old constitution, after the president 
delivered his address the delegates elected their represen. 
tatives to the Subjects Committee who thereupon 
proceeded to frame dieft resolutions for the Congress. 
Under the present system the Subjects Committee is 
elected from the Provinces and not by the assembled 
delegates. The All India Congress Committee members 
elected in November meet some days before the 
Congress as Subjects Committee and draft resolutions 
for the Congress. In this arrangement, it will be 
seen, the President’s lead as contained in his address 
18 necessarily not available to the drafting Committee. 
The President-elect no doubt presides over the 
Subjects Committee, but there is no provision made 
for placing the presidential address at the disposal of 
the Subjects Committee. The practical difficulty in 
this arrangement is considerable. At Gaya, the 
Subjects Committee, was commenced to meet so early 
as 23rd December and had sittings for three days 
before the commencement of the open sessions, yet 
the President had to postpone discussion on the most 
important questions till the address had been delivered. 
The Subjects Committee really began its work after 
first day's proceedingsof the open sessions. if the 
present system by which the resolutions should be 
discussed and passed by the Subjects Committee well 
in time béfore the beginning of the full Congress 
Session, is to work satisfactorily, some arrangemeut 
should be made. for distributing the presidential address 
in advance among the Committee members, so that 
the President-elect’s views may be considered when 
drafting the national progianime. 

Mr, Das’s Programme 


The programme in the presidential address was 
practically the same as the one enunciated in the statement 
issued by Deshabandhu in November. Deshabandhu 
accepts the method of Non-violent Non-cooperation as 
the sure and certain method, in fact the only method 
which we must follow to secure our objects. The only 
question is how best toapply the method tothe present 
circumstances. 


*“T do not agree with those who think that the 
spirit of the nation is so dead that non-violent non- 
cooperation is no longer possible. I have given the 
matter my earnest thought, and I desire to make 
it perfectly clear that there is absolutely no reason 
for entertafning any feelings of doubt or despair. 
The outward appearance cf the people to-day is 
somowhat decoptive. They appear to be in a tired 
condition and a sense of fatigue has partially over- 
come them. But beneath all this exterior of quietude, 
the pulse of the nation beats as strongly as before 
and as hopefully as at the beginning of this move- 
ment. We have to consolidate the strength of the 
nation. We have to devise a plan of work which 
will stimulate their energy so that, we can accelerate 
our journey towards Swarajya. I shall place before 
you one by one the items of work which, in my 
opinion, the Indian National Congress should prescribe 
for the nation,” 
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Then follow suggestions for a declaration of the 
rights of different communities, for framing a clear 
scheme of the system of Government which we demand, 
for carrying on foreign propaganda, participation in an 
Asiatic federation, labour organisation and contesting 
of elections to enter and break the Reformed Councils. 
On all these matters I have already offered my 
remarks at the tine Deshabandht’s statement appeared 
in November. 

The presidential address accepts the view of the 
Enquiry Committee as to the present unpreparedness of 
the country for Civil Disobedience on a large scale. 
Unlawful laws which are ‘‘ an outrage on humanity 
and an insult to God’’ may and should be resisted 
by disobedience. But apart from this, Deshabandhu 
is silent in the presidential address. about any 
aggressive Civil Dis-obedience for Swarajya or Khilafat. 
This is in striking contrast with the emphatic attitude 
taken up by Deshbandhu after the Congress Session 
when tendering his resignation. No doubt the appre- 
hended breakdown of the Lausanne Conference is a 
subsequent situation. But so long as the Jazitat-ul-arab 
is there the Khilafat question is just the same before as 
efter the Lausanne negotiations so far as the Indin 
Mussulmans are concerned and as for Swardjya the 
situation is always urgent. 

Civil Desobedience 

Mrs. Naidu has rightly explained to a press 
representative that the Congress resolution about Civil 
Disobedience does not contemplate mass action. It 
is a fact that all steps calculated to add to the- political 
consciousness of the people and to help to organise 
them and furnish examples to make them realise their 
capacity to resist wrong and undergo voluntary suffer- 
ing make us more ready than we are at present for 
the civil revolt against authority, called Mass Civil 
Disobedience But the inurediate object of the Congress 
resolution is not mass action, but individual suffering 
in order to maintain the sacrifice-aspect of our struggle 
constantly before us The form in which this 
individual suffering is to be undertaken will be settled 
when the country has responded to the call. The 
Government and its laws are such that there are 
innumerable channels wherein patriotism and self- 
respect can be commuted into honourable suffering. 
Meanwhile our duty is to answer to the call and 
collect the men and the money wanted. 

The-Gall . : 

What the Congress has asked for is indeed a very 
modotate demand-twenty-—five lakhs rupeesand fifty thous 
san nen. The quota for each Province has been allotted 
by be Working Committee and will be communicated 
in due course. The money is wanted more fhan 
anything else for establishing popular confidence 
in the Congress work. The volunteers must 
be picked men promising -to be non-violent in word 
and deed and earnestly to endeavour to be non= 
violent in intent, to promote unity among all com- 
munities of India, to render service to the submerged 
classes and to look upon untouchability as an evil, 
and to be prepared to undergo all manner of suffering 
fot the cause. 


The men thus enrolled should immediately take 
up constructive work in convenient centres, preferably 
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rural. This will atonce help the strengthening of the 


Nationa! organisation. Every model village carrying 
on through the Congress organisation the activites 
chaiked out in the Bardoli Programme will be au 
example for emulation and become a centre of 
automatic ivfluence for self-government. No aggres 
sive civil dis-obedience should be underken except 
when instructions are issued to that effect. 
If constructive work brings repression by itself the 
suffering should of course be cheertully undertaken. 
But till called out by proper Congress authority under 
instruction from the working Committee, it is advised 
that every volunteer enrolled under the Gaya resolu- 
tion should be devoting himself, in the area allotted 
to him, to the work of educatin and  popularising 
the spinning whecl, the manuracture and spicad 
of Khaddar, and srvice to the submerged 
classes, temperance piopaganda, organising arbitia- 
tion panchayets and other essential Congress activities. 
How to get ba:k tre Leaders 

There is only one way {o back the affection 
of our leaders and to bring them again to lead us, 
and that is to carry out the resolutions we have 
passed, and prove thereby our sincerity of purpcese 
and strength of resolSe. If we collect the twenty-five 
lahhs rupees and give the fifty thousaud men within the 
date fixed i. e. 30th April next andundergo the suffer- 
ing that we have programmed for ourselves I am 
certain we shall bend their affection to us once aga n. 
All our faith in the efficacy of suffering would bea 
delusion if it shouid fail to conquer the seeming anger 
of our leaders and restore them to us. 

Deshbandbu and Nos-Violence 


At the Delhi All-India Congress Committee meeting 
of 25th February 1922, the Maharashtra members led a 
demand for a Committee of enquiry to inquire into the 
working of the non—couperation progiamme with 8 view to 
ovethaul it, if necessary. The proposal was not accepted 
then; but the “‘Civil Dis-obedience Euquiry Committee” 
afterwards did what io effect had been demanded at 
Delhi. After the Delhi meeting, the sub-committee 
appointed by the Nagpur Provincial Congress Co.umittee 
made a report embodying fundamental differences. 
They complained that the Congress was worked to 
teach and piopagate a code of morals and a doctrine 
of self-immolation instead of advancing Swarajya, 
What was thought to be the keystone of the arch by 
those who accepted Mahatmaji, viz., non—violenc> 
was to the Nagpur sub-committee an irrelevent thing 
which ought to be taken down. 


All the elements which revolted against the doctrine 
of nonviolence and all these who saw no relevency 
in the conditions laid down for launching Civil Dis~ 
obedience have crystallised into and form the main 


strength of the new party that bes been formed by 
mr, C. RK. Das. 


Yet no portion of Deshabandh’s presidential address 
is more striking than that which emphasises the 
Principle of non-violence. ‘‘Iam one ot those who 
hold to non-vioience on Prinoipe” says Mr. Das. But 
the new party that hag risen to being under his 
banner consists almost entirely of men whose one 
theme of oppos'tion whenever the Occassion came has 
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been their want of faith in this doctrine. These 
always felt ani often expressed that non-violence was 
an emascu’ating creed and at Icast was an unnatural 
foundation of sand for any poitcal programme to be 
built thereon. It is one ofthe ironies of pol:tical 
accidents that scepticism of fundamenta's should 
crystallise round one whose faith in the Gandhian 
creed was expressed in the following words: — 

“The only method by which Freedom can be attained 
in India at uny rate, isthe methed of non-violent non- 
co-operation. Thuve who believe inthis method to be 
impracticable would do well to ponder over the Akali 
movement. When [ ssw the injuries of the wounded 
at Amritsar and heard from their lips that not one of 
them had eveu wished to meet violeace by violeuce in- 
spite of such grave provocstou, I said ts myself, 
‘Here waa the triumph uf non-violence,’ 


ee cent em mete 


“Non-violence is nut an idlv dream. It was not in 
vain that Mahatma declared ‘ put up thy sword into 
the sheath.’ Lat those who are ‘of the truth’ hear 
his voice 8s thusv vthers heard a mightier voice two 
thousaud years ayo.” 


British Goods 


The first assault on the Gandhian progranime was 
the resolution for adopting Boycott of British goods. 
The C. D. Enquiry Commttee had sdopted this 
recommendation by a majoty of 5 against 1. It was 
referred without any finding by tbe All-India Congress 
Comittee that met at Calcutta, for consideration at 
Gaya. Tne deeision on this question of course did not 
coincide with tbat over the Councils. More people 
supported the adoption of an agressive boycott of 
British goods than a change in the programme regard- 
ing Councils) Those who stood by Mahatmaji’s 
opposition to this boycoit, felt from the beginning 
thatin the absence of their chicf they were fighting 
a losing battle. It was easy and natural to find 
this vent for the just anger of India, while it was a 
dificult task to restrain it. The Subjects Committee 
adopted the Boycott of British goeds im spite of a 
piucky opposition. Bat the voting was close; 146 
votes for the boycott and 129 against. Though the 
resolution was carried in the Subjects Committee, 
those who resisted it found by the result that they 
were nut as weak as they thought they were. The 
ho'd which Mahatu aji’s principles continue to bave on 
the people was proved beyond doubt in the open 
session of the Congress where in spite of the 
Subjects Committ-e’s recommendation, the resolution 
was thrown out by a large majority. 

This was a clear vindication of Satyagraha and 
proof that tue nation holds fast to the teachings of its 
iniprisoned leader in spite of every temptation. 

The boycott of British yoods has been rejected,. 
but the boycott of all foreign cloth is still there as 
av essential part of the national programme. 

To remove all poss ble duub:s that may have been 
created by sone of the speeches, for there was a 
certain amount of mixing up of “ Foreign’’ and 
‘‘ British ”, the All-India Congress Committee has at 
its meeting hed mimediately after the Congress session 
reiterated the principle and passed the following resolu- 
tion which ought to be prominently placed before the 
people by all Congress journals and speakers. 
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“The All India Congress Committee earnestly appeals 
for further vigorous efforts to complete the boycott of 
all foreign clothand yarn and to spread hand spinning 
and hand-weaving in order that the complete economic 
Independence of the nation may be secured and the 
Speedy attainment of Swarajya thereby be secured.” 

From the point of view of effect, those who desire 
to enforce a boycott of British goods haye noreason to 
think that the Gandhian programme has been ineffective. 
Commerce and Finance ( New York ) in its 
issue of 8th November last, tays that only 35 
out of 75 Lancashire Cotton spinning mills paid 
dividends in October, and notes a severe 
depression in the spinning and weaving industries of 
Glasgow and West Scotland. Mr. A. J. Leech member 
‘of the Executive Committee of the Madias Chamber 
of commerce in a speech made at its last annual 
meeting said, ‘* Lancashire has been b-ought to her 
knees on the question of price, and to keep her mills 
going, has had to cut to the bone Even as _ it is, 
pretty well half her looms are idle today. ” 

Councils 


The Congress finally adopted by an over-whelming 
majority the boycott of councils by voters as well as 
candidates. Atfempts at postponement of the issue to a 
special session of the Congress were aimost sununarily 
rejected in the Subjects Committee and were not 
pressed in the open session, Babn Bhagwandas sought 
to record in the shape of a resolution the admitted 


right of minorities. He moved an amendwent that such 
Congressmen as desired to stand for the elections may 


stand as candidates and voters may vote forthe, but 
Congress funds siotild not be used and the candidates 
should not be taken to represent Congress This 
amendment though permissive in form would really 
dissoive the boycott so far as voters were concerned; 
and on the the other hand, not being positive or 
mandatory it would not secure the conditions necessary 
for the success of the Councils contest. lt received 
little support and was ultimately not .pressed. Mr. 
Srinivas Iyengar’s smendment by which the contesting 
of elections should be on the distinct pledge that the 
successful candidates snould refuse to take the seats 


received more support than Motila aji’s original proposi- 
tion that the Congress policy should be left over for 


decision to the session of December 1923. In fact in 
the open session the division wasonly on Mr. Srinivas 
Iyeugar’s amendment. Panditji not even pressing his 
amendment to adecision. Malaviyaji spoke no doubt 
for actual entry into Council, but this view contented 
itself in cowering behind Miotilaji’s amendment and 
took no more defirite shape. 

The Congress decision is thus clear and defin te in 
that all voters are asked to abstain from standing ascandi- 
dates and from voting for any candidate. The duty 
of those who accept the decision is clear. They should 
help to make the boycott effective. The greatest difi- 
culty will be to resist the temptation of supporting © 
good’ candidate should any such offer hiuself. 
and allow 1 ‘bad’ candidate,.to succeed in the elections, 
Tne end in view, viz. the tsvlation of tde people from 
the institutions set up to register ihe will of the Execua 
tive, Government should be ‘kept before our minds 
and every baitand temptation of immediate advantage, 
that would nullify this main object firmly resisted. 


The ‘‘electorate’’, i. e., the people who are invited 
by Government to support the imstitutions should be 
asked systematically to refuse to paiticipste in the 
elections. The Provincial Committees will when the 
time arrives issue detailed instructions in respect of the 
Procedure to be adopted. Meanwhilo the policy decided 
should be made clear to all. 

For those who have differed from the 
decision, there are three courses open. 
to accept the majority decision as to 
in which the boycott is to be given effect 
to, asa matter of Congress. discipline not 
involving surrender of principles. Another course is 
to continue to agitate inside the Congress in o:der to 
bring opinion iound witbout taking any action 
coutiary to the Congress resolution. The third course 
is to refuse to be bound by tbe majority view and 
to stand for the Councils. There can be cases where 
even during acute national struggles, 4 minority in 
the National organisation may not only cultivate opi- 
nion but also take action contiary to the flecision of 
the wajority. But the leaders of the minority should 
consider carefuly whether there is a case for such 


majority 
One is 
the form 


tevolt in the present circtumstances. I respectfully 
subnitt there is not. 
The Voting on the Council Question 

Hor Mr. Srinivas Iyengar’s amendment in fhe 


Subjeets Cumiit ee there-were 107 votes in iavour 
ot it, 189, aQamst in the Congiess the voting beng 
890 against, 1740, fur. In the case of Motillaji's amend- 
ment, inthe Subjects Committee 85 voted in favour of 
the auiendment against 203; in the Congress it was 
not p essed to a division. It is not possible to give an 
analysis ot the votes in the open session as the vcting 
under the present constituion not being by provinces, 
the voting papers were taken and counted: irrespective 
of provinces. In the Subjects Coinmittee, Bombay, 
Karnatek Andhra, Utkal, Sindh, Behar, Ajmere and 
Barma were solid. uot a single member from these 
piowuces votieg for Motulalj.’s amendment, the case of 
Taattl Nadu and Gyjerat was practically the 
voting bejpg as 19 against 4 in the former 
against 1 ta the latter province. 


same 
and ll 


Bengal Members of tae Subjects Cominittee were 
divided, 15 for Pandit Motila!ji’s amendment and 25 
for tull boycott. Punjab members were also sunilarly 
Givided, 13 for Motilalji’s amendment and 17 for full 
boycott. The United provinces supported Motilaiji’s 
amendment by 8 1ajority of 18 against 14. Maha. 
rashtia also was 8 against 7. Berar’s representatives 
§ in number all voted for Motilaiji’s proposition, 


Repudiction 

Elsewhere wii! be found an article extracted from 
the Bumbay Chronic defending me on the subject of 
Repudiation of loans. The National Congress has 
adopted my suggestion that clear warning should be 
given that credit given in fnture to the Government 
of India cannot claim recognition of the people. The 
idea is naturally tidieuled But ridicule cannot deliver 
us from bankruptcy. I fully expected this ridicule, 
Hard tact cannet be got over by reason, but ridicule 
is awinged creature that can jump over such 
obstructions. If but international justice could laugh, 
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it would burst its sides at the idea that this continu- 
ous military impost and a quasi-military civil service 
should be iniposed on this poor country and the two 
ends of the budget made to meet year alter yeat by 
loans or by impracticable taxation. 
One paper remarks that the Congress has frsen 
to the height ofits irresponsibility by adopting the 
resolution. Yet a few lines below in the same leading 
article, it confesses about loans that they shoud pot 
be used for current expenditure, and that-the practice 
temporarily adopted by the Government of India 
should be unhesitatingly condemned, We are told 
by Sir Montague Webb, a European Member of the 
Legislative Assembly, with reference to the military 


charges, that ‘India singly cannot support an 
expenditure of this scale. The fact that India is 


now for the fifth year in succession face to face 
with a huge deficit in spite of the yearly increased 
taxation which by the way yielded a yearly diminish- 
ing return means that unless the Legislature and 
the Government put matters right, the State finances 
must lapse into bankruptcy.” 

Forgetting the realities of the case a paper writes 
that ‘‘our loans are ordinarily utilised for Railweys, 
Irrigation schemes and so on.” Beautiful pictures ere 
drawn of reclaiming marsiy and feverish areas, of 
huge national industrial enterprises, of irrigation projects 
rendering gteen arid wastes of land; and the question 
is asked whether such debts could be _ repudiated. 
Excepting Railways all other developmental outlays 
inchiding Irrigation finance are charged to Provincial 
Governments. The Iniperial budget is unaffected b 
them. Taking the Railways, of the 298 miles opened 
in 1920-21, more than half the length is a military 
investment, and the balance is made’ up of branch 
lines mostly financed by Indian states and branch-lipe 
“companies, , 

Whole lines solely constructed for military reasons 
like the North Western Frontier Railway are charged 
to Productive Public Works accounts instead of being 
honestly put downto the account of the military 
department. Men who havelexamined the whole situa- 
tion and who are not non-cooperators have 
expressed as their clear opinion that borrowing 
of capital for outlay on Indian Railways should 
be suspended. If things go on as at present, there 
is not the least doubt that the starving people of India 
must necessarily repudiate. The only question is 
whether an honest warning may be given now, and 
further addition to the debt prevented, or whether the 
bankrupt career should be allowed to have its full tun, 
It is easy fora slave to ridicule himself for thinking of 
record ee anything but ridicule from 

was said that boys should give 

up Government education, or when it was ssid that 
lawyers should actually Cease to go to Courts? 

Neh Pee there must be no doubt, if we 

pools ah oak e understanding of the responsi~ 

& Our Own country, we must have it, 


under conditions wherein the undertaking is capable 
of performance. 


Independent Testimony 


Mr. K. T. Shah Bombay Universit rof 

. < e 
Economics, has Prepared a anidraaian fee oe 
Retrenchment Comrvittee, which is worthy of studying 
hy all those who would ridicule my tesolution. Mr 
Shh is not a NOn-cooperator. : 
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No those who may not get at his booklet, the 
following summary may be _ instructive:— 

The tolal expenditure of India-Imperial, Home 
and Provincial, was in 1905-06, 106 crores, In 
1920-21, it was 233 crores, ie, much more than 
double. In 1913-14 it was 125 crores. The 
expenditure in 1920-21 was 80 per cent in excess of 


the figures of 1913-14. 

The expenditure on military service was in 1913-14 
a little less than 32 crores. In 1920-21, it was a 
little over 94 crores. The budget estimate for 1922- 
23 is nearly 75 crores. ‘This is above 52 per cent of 
the total Imperial expenditure for the year. We must 
add to this the debt charges. Putting aside debts 
incurred for Railways, Irrigation, etc. and taking 
oaly debts incurred for purely military purpeses and 
for covering deficits resulting from military charges, 
we have to add for interest on improductive debt a sum 
of over 17 crores to the 75 crores above stated. Thus 
the total military charge for the year is 92 crores as 
against a budgetted total revenue of 133 crores. Thus 
the Government spends nearly 80 per cent of India’s 
revenues to meet the wmilitary charge. The united 
kingdom spends less: than 45 per cent of her revenues 
on the Army, Navy, Air forces and all | the Debt 
services. Canada spends only 20 per ceu: ; 

No part of the cost of the army in India is 
borne by Great Britain Yet the Esher Committee 
writes that they cannot consider the administration 
of the army in India otherwise than as fart of the 
total armed forces of the Empire. A standing army 
jar in excess of India’s requirement is permanently 
maintained. The ‘‘gift‘‘ of 11,000 million pounds 
voted in March 1917 and again of another 45 million 
pounds vated in September 1918 have increased 
India’s permanent military charges 50 percent, over 
the pre-war level. The whole of extra debt incurred 
for the war is in equity a charge on the British 
reveuues, 

The root cause of the evil is that from the Com- 
pany’s days up to the present, the army in India has 
been organiseon a wer footing. There is no separate- 
peace establishment as distinguished from the War 
establishment. There are no military reserves. The 
people are not armed or trained, and the sole means 
of national defence is the paid standing army. The 
climax of the misfortune is not only charges, but it 
keeps India ever unfit to undertake tts own defence. 

The public debt at the close of the Company Era 
was 63 crores. This was the amount spent by the 
British to conquer India. On the transfer of the 
Government from the Company to the Crown, this 
sum together with 12 million pounds by way of 
compensation to the East India Company was saddled 
on India as her National debt. India has therefore 
paid for her own conquest in fulf, 


The ordinary debt has increased from 20 crores in 
1914 to nearly 500 crores now—all due absolutely to 
the European War. 


Says Mr. Shah: ‘‘ The fairest and noblest, the 
truely imperial and strictly honest means would be 


for Britian to take over that portion of India’s 
debt which has been incuired on her behalf and 
for her benefit.” ‘‘Sooner or  Jater some 


Policy of cancellation of international indebtedness 
must be adopted.” ‘‘In any event the ordinary 
unproductive debt must be wiped out, in the shortest 
possible time, in order to guard against the imminent 
possibility of extreme nationalist politicians embracing 
the radical solution of a complete repudiation of our 
national debt.’’ 
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programme because 
of the spirit and conse 


: We think we have given not less than its due 
importance to Mr. C. R. Das’s address. Hence, it is 
to be Hoped we shall not be ‘mis-understood if we 
make it the occasion for some general rflections on 
the nou—ccoperation movement as conceived by 
Mahatma Gandhi, as understood by us, and as under- 
stood by many who belong to the movement so far as 


that can be inferred frow their public activity and 
utterances. 


In our view, the name ‘‘Non-cooperation movement” 
does rot correctly and adequately indicate its character 
and essence as it refers to and emphasises only a 
principal political weapon in its armoury. As enunciated 
by Mahatma Gandhi, it is a spiritual, social, economic, 
educational and political movement, and forms a 
synthetic and organic whole. His eiphasis on love 
and non-violence and on truth and honour and oper 
and straight-forward methods, and his characterisation 
of the movement as one of individual and national 
self—purification shows its spiritual character. The stress 
laid on the simple life indicates both its spnitual and 
social character. ‘Ihe fact that he gave the first place 
in his programmie to the removal of untouchability and 
the deep sympathy which he has |shown for the lewly 
and the fallen, conibined with his repeated declarations 
of his belief that even if the well-to-do and the 
educated classes did not cooperate with him, he would 
be able to win Swarajya with the help of the ‘poor, 
illiterate mass of the people, mark it out par excellence 
&s a people’s movement and therefore a social one. 
That it has waged war against the drink evil proves 
its spiritual and social character. By making the pro- 
duction and use of Khaddar essential, it manifests its 
econuuic character; and because that implies a life 
free from luxury—it may indirectly stimulate 
spiritual progress too. By its watch-word of national 
eduaction it demonstrates its educational character. Its 
political character requires no description. 


Even when.the Mahatma was not in jail, many 
non-cooperators looked upon and spoke of it as mainly 
& political movenent. But since his imprisonment 
many among its so-called adherents have openly 
scoffed at the idea of its being taken asa_ religious 
or spiritual movement. Bat whether its leading 
exponents scoff at its spiritual or social aspect or not 
it is clear that with them the emphasis lies on its 
political character. In Mr. Das’s speech, there is no 
sneer or scoffing, except perhaps a trace of it in speak- 
ing of Khaddar, but its predominant political note 
is unmistakable. Words like spiritual, self—purification, 
removal of untouchability, Hindu-Moslem unity, 
national-education, economic self-sufficiency, &c., or 
their like, are there. As we oave not got the whole 
address before us, we cannot say whether the anti~ 
drink campaign, etc., have not been mentioned by 


: The Nature of the Non-cooperation Movement 
following fromthe pen of Mr. Ramanand Chatterjee, that appears in the Modern Re 
th interst especially in view of the fact that the w | 
operation. The reader will appreciate his observations the bette 
purification not to establish our claim to Swarajya but to evoly 
of an unwilling alien bureaucracy. Suffering by offering Civi 


view of January will 
riter has never subscribed to the creed of non-co- 
r if he once realises that Mabatmaji insisted upon self- 
elsufficient power to wrest the same from the hands 
1 Disobedience was made the central arch of our 


Passive acquiescense in wrong has been our greatest vice and there is no greater purifier 
quently no greater source of potentiol energy than genuine heart-sorrow. 


Asstt Editor Y. I.]} 

him. [They are not referred to. Editor, ¥. I.) 

ut gtanting that all the planks in the 
non-cooperation platform aré there. itis 
plain that the clarion call of politics is the loudest 
in his utterances. We say this not by way of 
complaint or dispa:agement, but only to show that as 
soon as we are not in the presence of the Mahatma, 
speaking figuratively, we find the enrphasis has shifted 
from everything else to politics. Let non-—cooperators 
fight among themselves the battle of Council Entry or 


No Council Entry. What most concerns us is that if 
it be decided that elections to the legislatures are to 


be contested, the movement is sure to become 
explicitly a mere political one, as it has already been 
implicitly, ‘with most. Politics is such an exciting, 
sensation! and all-engrossing game, that the humdrum, 
ul-exciting constiuctive programme is bound to have 
an assured back-seat. 


Though from youlh upwards we bave believed in 
and repeatedly discoursed on the interdependence of 
all kinds of reforms, we bave also exposed the hollow 
ness of the interested cry that the people of India 
must not clajm self-rule so long as there is any social 
injustice or impurity left among them. Even now 
there is not one politically free country in the world 
in which there is perfect social justice or social purity. 
Every people, at whatever stage of social evolution, 
is entitled to political self-rule. But it should be, at the 
same time, its own primary duty to see that no sccial 
injustice or social disability exists among its members. 
Whoever is subject to social disability, injustice, 
degradation or ignominy, drags down the whole nation 
along with him and weakens 4 


By making the movement synthetic and organic, 
Mahatma Gandhi showed his deep insight into the 
problem of national regeneration He had discovered 
where our weakness lay and also the remedy. But 
his followers do not generally share his insight and 
strength. 


Council Entry may enable the movement to be 
more in evidence, it may even give it a more showy 
and attractive political weapon,—we do not know. 
But what we want is that its leaders should think less 
of its name than of its essence and substance, and 
care more for its synthetic and organic character than 
they appear to do. Hindu or Muslim, Christian or 
Budhist, Shikh or Jain or Parsi, Brahmin or Pariah, 
man is man, anc should have full opportunities for 
free and unhampered growth, — spiritual, social, 
educational, economic and political. The programme of 
a@ movement which includes development in all these 
directions, should be synthetic and organic not only 
on paper, but as attempted to be carried out day after 


day. 
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Note. 


High Cou t Proceedings 
The Punjab High Court has proposed to remove the 
ot Ambala and Mr Abdal Rashid 
consequence of their 
six months under the 


namesol Lala Dunichand 
from the roll of practitioners in 
couviction and imprisonment of 
Criminal Law Amendment Act The matter may be 
argued on both sides and discussed before decision, 
or the gentlemen may merely file their own statements 
and leave the matter there according to the non-co- 
operators’ practice. If in the end they are disbarred, 
they would also be disqualified under the Legislative 
Council Rules which prescribe that any legal practition- 
er who has been dismissed or is under suspension from 
practising as such by order of any competent court is 
not eligible for election. This rule carries the disquali- 
fication beyond the imprisonment rule. Tue latter dis- 
qualifies where the sentence is above six months; but 
if a High Court dismisses the p actitioner for a convic- 
tion and imprisonment of even six months or less, 
he is disqualified by this fact alone. The best proof 
of the real and inextricable dependence of the 
Judicisry on the Executive in spite of all tha may be 
said or written on the theory of it is the action which 
courts take against political offenders 

Is Law an Indepedent Profession? 

There was a time-honoured superstition that the 
lawyers’ was an independent profession. That fa lacy 
has been thoroughly disproved in many an_ instance. 
The action of the Bombay High Court against some 
of the members of the Bar during the Rowlatt Act 
agitation, the proceedings of the judges of the Madras 
High Court regarding the Vakils’ Association’s 
entertainment to Motilalji, and the latest news, the 
notice i-sued by the Punjab High Court to Mr. Rashid 
and Lala Dunichand to show cause why they should 
not be removed from the 1olls for having been 
couvicted and inprisoned for a politcal offence must 
make it obvious to ail those iawyers thatso lony as they 
are under the disciplinary jurisdiction of Courts.they cannot 
be truly independent. The Courts ale an integral part 
of the system of irresponsible Governmenc that holds 
power over India, end every piactitioner is on the 
rolls by license in effect tenable only during good 
coaduct. A few more notices like the Punjab High 
Cowt’s would practically exclude Jawyers from all 
politics except under the Reform soheme, 

Fo eign interest in India 

The following news from Japan will be a fresh 
proof if any were needed that our programme of 
suffering will automatically attract the world’s attention, 


and that artificial foreign propaganda on our part is 
need/ess waste of energy and money. 


“As already said in my previous letters, the Japanese 
public have begun to evince a keen interest in the 
Indian movement,” writes the Tokyo correepondent 
vf the “ Stearajya ” (Madras). “Twa voluminous books 
with photos and illnstrations have already bee: published 
by a friend of mine. There is hardly any nagazine 
or paper of note which is not regularly carrying 
articies on India. [t 15 possible that some Japanese 
papers will send their representatives to Indiu this 
winter. 1 therefore bog to request all my fellow 
Couutrymen, especially the Congrees authoijoies, to 
show them every courtesy and place all facilities 
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at their disposal, in order to enable them to know 
the sctual condition.” 

Japan is not alone in this. American and other 
foreign journatis's are pouring into India since 
Mahat naji stopped foreign propaganda. 

Political Pri oners 

The Madras Government has for sometime 
pastebeen insisting on differentiating against political 
sufferers receiviug salary or honorarium. More than one 
responsible member of the Government including 
ministers is reported to have expressed difficulty in 
accepting such persons as political prisoners} as if it 
makes any difference if a man who has giyen up his 
profession and comforts of life should receive a pittance 
for keeping body and soul together while he gives 
his time to the National work. It is the old snobbery 
of wealth-worship that reappears in various formelas 
The following order of the Madras Government. 
will be read with interest: 

“The Madras Government have issued an order 
drawing the attention of all Magistrates and Criminal 


Courtsto tho rules framed under the Prisons Act 
concerning the treatment of special division prisoners. 


Under these rules all Criminal Courts will infature have 
power to nominate certain prisoners for the special 


division but asthe Government have decided that all 
such nominations shall be subject to their confirmation, 


it is necessary to explain the circumstances in which 
alone they will be-prepared to grant it. The Court may 


propose for inclusion in the special division any prisoner 
sentenced to simple imprisonment in whose case. owing 


to his status, education and habits of life, the rigour 
of ordinary prison arrangements appears too severe, 


involving in fact, for him a heavier puniéhment than 
they impose on the general run of prisoners. Regard 
may also be hadto nature of the offence enmmittec, 
but the motive of the offence is not a matter hich the 
Court should take into consideration. As particular 
exceptions to the general rule the following will prima 
facie be regarded as ineligible for admission to the 
special division (A) All persons who, whatever 
their ststus in life or their motives, have been convicted 
of offexnces which have directly involved violence or an 
offence against any person or property. (B) Persons 
who have incited others to offences of this kind. (OQ) 


Persons who have leen hired to commit offences in 
convection with political movements er who have 
committed such offences in the hope that in the resulting 
disorder opportunities for looting might arise. (D) 
Persons who have been guilty of seducing or attempting 
to seduce soldiers or the police from their allegiance. (EB) 
Persons who have been convicted uf offences directly 


involving criminal intimidation, provided that the 
Government may, at their discretion, extend special 


treatment to persons convicted of criminal intimidation 
not involving any threat of injury to person or property. 


The Court will be expected to give full reasons in 
writing in every case in which it proposes that a prisoner 
sentenced to imprisonment, should be placed in a special 
division, and should submit resords to the Government 
without delay. In the case of a magistrate subordinate 
tos District Magistrate the records should be submitted 
through the District Magistrate.”” 

The rule that magistrates are bound to submit 
full reasois for recoumending any one to be placed 


in the special division will act as @ deterrent on many 
a timid though honest official who way not care to 


expose his judgement to the scrutiny of a politically 
biassed Executive Government. Cc. R, 
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A! C. C’s Resolutions 


The following resolutions were passed by the All India 
Congress Co nmitcee on the Ist January 1923:— 


Funds and Volu teers 


The All India Congress Committee resolves that 
Rs. 25 lacs be collected for the Tilak Swaiajya Fund and 
fitty thousand Volunteers be enrolled beiore the 30th 
April 1923 and that the Working Committee be 
authorised to issue the necessary instructions fixing the 
quota for the several Provinces-and take all steps to 
carry out the resolutions, regard being had to the 
conditions prevailing in each Tice, 

Civil Disobedience 


The Working Committee shall have power to act 
under the Congtess resolution regaiding tve Turkish 
Situation (uumbered 9 herein) without reference to 


the date fixed above and to relax any of the Delhi 
Conditions for Civil Disobedience in order to meet 
apy grave emergency that way arise or the Turkish 
Situation, 

Khaddar 


The All India Congress Committee earnestly appeals 
for further vigorous efforts to boycott all toreiga cloth 
ud yarn and to spread haud--pinning and hand- 
Weaving in order that the complete economic indepen- 
dence of the Nation may be secured and the speedy 
attainment of Swaraj ensued. 

Working Committee Members 


The following members are elected to the Working 
Committee:-1. Dr M.A AnsSan,2. Mrs. Satojin Naidu, 
3. Mr. GB. Deshpande, 4. Mr. T. Rakasham, 5, Mr. 
C. Rajagopalachar, 6. Lata Dun.cband, 7. Babs Brij- 
kishore Prasad, 8. Sardar Teja Sing Samundry and 9, 
Maulana Abulkalain Azad. 

The following are es-officio members: Mr. C. R. 
Das (President), Babu najendiapiasad, Mr. Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Mr. Moazzam Al (Secretartes), Seth Jaqnalal 
Bajaj and Seth Chotani (treasurers). 


Resolutions of the Working Committee 


The Working Coinmittee of the Indain National 
Congress diaws the attention of the country to the 
resolutions of the Congress passed at Gaya and calls 
upon all Congiess Co.mmttees to take immediate steps 
to carry them out, and in particular to take measures 
for the collection of Rs. 25 Jacs for the Tilak Swaraj 
fund early, and the enrolment of 50,000 volunteers 
and the strengthening of the National Organisations. 
The Working Comuutttee further appeais to ail Provincial 
Congress Committees to complete the collections 
and the enrolment of volunteers according to their 
quota before the 30th April 1925. 

Provided that in tbe areas where the enrolment 
of Congress volunteers is now prohibited by Jaw aud 
would itself amouut to Civil Disobedience, enrolment 
shall begin ouly after fresh instructions from the 
Working Comunittee. 

That out of all collections for the Tilak Swarajya 
Fund 5 p.e. be remitted from time to time to the All India 
Treasurer and that not less thau ove-balf the amount 
collected from the Ist January 1923 be ressrved aud 
kept unspent by every Provincial Comunittee until 
instructions are issued by this Committee after the 
30th April 1923. 

The following quota for the collection of funds 
and the enrolment of volunteers has been passed and 
shall be couimunicated to the respectve Provinces, 

Congress Committces in Indian States 

With reference to Mr. S.S. Setlur’s letter of 
the 26th November, resolved that existing Congress 
Committees may continue to be worked in Native 
States as hitherto unless the Provincial Committees 
concerned decide otherwise with reference to 
particular circumstances. 


Repuciation of Debts 


“ The Leader" has fsllen foul of  “ Young India" for the 
latter’s suggestion to repudiate the public debt of India, withoat, 
however, onderstanding in the least the economics or even the 
politics of the suggestion. The srticle in the “Leader” reads 
” if its autbor consiiercd this “ Outrageous suggestion” exclu- 
sively as a rolitical tramp card played in the game of “Councils.” 
Mr. Rajayopalachariar's repctitioa and insistence uypOn the unrepreeen- 
tative ehnracter of the institutions which have piled up the 
Yodian debt supplics the “ Leader” with a misleading clae— 
micleading owing to the rooted misconception which treats such 
& supreme issue of national welfare asa mere ;roblem of political 
tactics. “We must say that we never expected such a sugges- 
tion to emanate from Mr. Rajagopalachariar ” says the “ Leader,” 
“but he has perhaps purrued the principle of the boycott of 
Conncils to its logical end.” But the “ logical end” which the 
Leader dervides is not te ultimate result of national bankruptcy 
as cnvieaged by it but rather the starting point of all democra- 
tic politics:—"No taxation without representation.” The Allaba- 
bad oracle may uot, for obvious reasons, consider the present 
legislatures to be anrepresentative: but it is hopelessly misled 
if it believes that they are considered by the people of India 
{o be representative, even of that infin.tesimal fraction conetita- 
ting the existing elector . “Young India” has. therefore, done nothing 
more than recall attention to the fundamenal principle of political 
cvolution on democratic lines, in seeking, through the National 
Congress, tu warn the creditors of the Government of India that 
its present dnancial meashres are not only rninous to the pceple, 
but, beiny perceived to be auch, and being, in foler fact, forced upon 
the people without their consent or concurrence, the latter do not hold | 
“bemselves responsible for the consequences. But the treatment of 
india’s public debt should not be made a mere squabble in zolitical 
expediency. It is a provlem of the highest moment for the material 
welfare of the people of India for this and future generations. To 
consider it as though it were a mere question in political strategy is 
to expose one’s Own incompetence to discuss such issues: For political 
strategy of tactics, however important a particular move in it may seem 
for the imoment, is essentially only a temporary consideration; while 
questions cf the proper treatment of India’s national resources and 
the obligations imposed thercon may affgct the weifare of generations 
yet unborn. The Problem of Council entry, even if it meets with a 
eclution agreeable tothe “Jieader” will never avoid the much more 
fundament«l question of the public debt. The latter will, in fact 
commence just where the former ends, The “Leader” has, therefore, 
pignally failed to gragp the far-reaching impo-tancerof the suggestions, 
now in the air, for the repudiation of the whole or part of the Indian 
public debt, 


Thus, it says that “tne liability must follow the assets.” But 
may not Mr, Rajagopalachariar ask: ‘What assets?” Where are 
they ?. The “Leader” speaks of * all those who have advanced or 
may advance muney to the existing Government for the construction 
of railways, telegraphs, etc.,” all the while forgetting that there is, 
in the priuciples of utilising public credit now in fasbion in India, 
no specitic allucation of borrowed funds for particular objects. No 
lonn is thus specifically scéure', and no assets are hypothecated fer 
the given debt. The total debt isa floating charge ou the general 
credit Of the country. Hence it is inaccurate and misleadiny, 
tu say the least, to speak of the moneys advanced for the cOnstruct- 
ion of railways and the like as though the latter formed the specific 
guarantee for the repayment of the debt. Jt is, beside a patent fact 
of recent ecouomic history, which the “Leader” may have good reasons 
tu,ignore, that for the last eight years, at lest, the debt bas been 
mostly incurred for absolutely wasteful, unproductive and anti- 
national objects. Forthe greater portion of the period there was 
no real representation in India, and, therefore, there can be no 
consenting to such projects of borrowing, At Icast in one instance 
of moment, &n appropriation of 150 crorcs was made solely by 
exccutive decree, without even & uominual consultation with the 
Legislature of the day. Kven in more recent times, the popular element 
in tue Legislature, such as it is, hus never had w say cu the matter 
of extravagnoce so faras to be justly libelled by the “Leader” as 
having consented to the present ecale of army and otber expenditure, 
responsible for the recent accumulation of the cebt. Jt bas im fact no 
power to vote the most considerable section of our public expendi- 
turé which has caused repeated deticits and rendeed borrowing 
unavoidable, The volume of gnch unproductive and unsonctioned 
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borrowing exceeds 300 crores, which, having been incurred withont 
the people’s concurrenco, and used. not for their benefit, even the 
“Leader ought to concede, on its own line of reasoning, the people 
of India would be perfectly justified infirepudiating.« As the system 
by which this wasteful uneconomic, insupportable burden is being 
aanually added to, is in no way modified for the better, “Laung 
India” has no alternative but to suggest tha’ the Indian National 
Congress do give notice to all present and prospective creditors of 
the Government of India in the interest of the ereditors themselves 
that the people of India will not consider themselves responsible for 
the unauthorised extravagance of tl present Indian bureaucracy 
But the gravest conomic plea for the canceliation of our debt, 4n 
part if not wholly, temains yet tobe noticed. The total debt of all 
kinds now araounts to Rs, 900 crores. The; assets: shown usually 
against these liabillties seem tobe astonishingly slender when 
one values them carefully. The Railways, for example, are credited 
in the books as havirg cost 60 crores in round terms, Their 
productive value to-day is .nil, if not negative. It is a serious 
charge, but it is nevertheless true literally to say tbat all the 
moneys raised on the ground that they woul! be spent on a productive 
purpose viz., the railways, constitute in  effcet indebtedness 
incurred on false pretences. The cconomic atility of the Rail, 
ways lies not in directly adding to the produce of the country, 
but only in improving the exchange value of commodities, already 
produced, by transporting them from places of a slack to 
those of a more intense and effective demand. {n a period of 
depression, therefore, the Railways are bound tq be a drag upon 
the national finances. They can never be productive in the 
sense that the irrigation canals, for instance, are. The only 
valuable and productive assets, therefore, which India has as 


against these liabilities, are the canals eonstructed at a cost of 
some 80 crores, The income of the pcople, on the other hand, 


oa whose gencral ability these heavy liabilities are ,alleged to 
have been incurred, does not exceed 600 crores a year, on the 
most liberal cemputation; and from this a deduction must be 
made of between 225-250 crores at least by way of governmental 
expenditure of all kinds, They have, therefore, left for their own 
needsthe princely, sum of 15 rupees per head per annum, out of which 
they must feed themselves, clothe themselves, house themselves and 
provide working capital for thei® own occupations, ‘and at the same time 
bear the unseeured floating charge of 900 crores, What margin docs the 
“ Teader” expect this income would leave the people to discharge 
the debt at ail? Whether the National Congress gives sclemn 
notice of this fact, or whether it is left for the Swarajya Assembly, 
when it at last materialiscs, to tackle this problem, of One fact 
we have not. the slighest doubt—proposals for cancelling the 
debt will not and cannot “ antagonise the vast bulk of the 
country,” as the “ Leader” gloomily forshadows. The danger 
rather is that such suggestions may be insufficiently digested, 
seized upon with more avidity than deliberation by the afitoke 
ing masses: and thé attempt to arouse passions, 
appealing to cold reasoning, in such issues is 
effectively to dcfeat its own purpose, 

We have so far deliberately avoided the ethical bearings of this 
question, not because we consider them as insignificant, but because 
we would not. confuse them, as our Allahabad contemporary has done, 
with economic and political considerations, “Accordlrig to no canons 
of private, public or international morality,” the Allahabad journal 
says, “ean such @ repudiation be justified.’ If the “Zeadsr” means 
by “repudiation” a simple negation of obligations, and calls such an 
action “robbery,” would it moderate its cénsure if the pill is sugar- 
coated in the form of special levics to pay off the debt? The 
practical effect on the national purse would be exactly the same, 
whetuer we christen the operation “repudiation” plain and simple, or 
call it by the new fangled hybrid name to conceal its very nature, 
though: we must recognise, in the case of special levies, ft would be 
more casy to pay particular attention to the requirements of Gistri- 
butive justice as between the rich affd the poor. But if the ‘Leader's” 
objection is not merely to the férm, but also tu the essence of the 
peat, it must necessarily object to the very existence of 4 state 
i . ypeuelomiines & Government, which as every tyro 

’ p ory organisation, created for the purpose of taking 
® part of A’s wealth to spend on the rest of his fellows for the 
promotion of their collective -welfare, Government by its very 
nature must appear immoral to the anarchical ethics of absol 
individualism, for ail Governments apend haliy Seas 

rally | 
% pie of whichreally belongs to. them or ig 
Make the  fnudanfentn 


iustead of 
likely most 


arge suns, not 
proluccd by thom, 


tnsovialiry of private property the 


savroganct dictator ot our publi¢ morality, And 
will soon find all organise] action utterly impossible, We doubt 
if there ever was a moralist, to utterly dead to the gregarious 
mature and social needs of mankind as to deny to the State wbso- 
lute’powers of taxation, overriding the rights of private property, 
alwars supposing, of conrec, that the State is founded upwu the 
free consent of the people, and is governed in accordance with 
their wishes, If this postulate of political morality is not disputed 
by the Leader, we cannot sce how it cai. deecribe the operation 
which in one form or another, is weing conteraplatel by every 
important community on.this glebe,.asa robbery. $a tlie particular 
case of India morcover, on the mere exvosition of the ercdits 
and debits in a commercial balance sncet the Indian peoples 
have suffered, even mometarily, far more than could be compensated 
for by the waiver of our present obligations. We shail not speak 
of tke generations of tbe Railways «leficits that had to be aud 
were made good out of. the Ordinary taxation, We shall not speak 
of the annual drain by means of the “Home” Charges, which, at 
an avesage of £ 200 million per annum for 50 years would 
at 6 per cent compound interest, amount toa sun the very 
magnitude of which we shudder to contempate. But speaking 
only of the immediate and direct losses that the present Government 
of India have inflicted upon the people of this country without their 
consent; considering only the loss to the people of India in the 
single instance of exchanye by fixing an arbitrary value for their 
commonly accepted and standard payments. the rupee, at a.rate of 60 
per’tent higher than its true intrinsic va'ue. we find that between 
1893 and 1913, the total exports. of Indian produce of £ 2.000 
millions, which should have brought to the Indian .producer. 
if the rupee had been left at its natural value  undistnrbed 
4,000 crores of rupees, actually Lrotgzht less than 3.6V0 crores 
owing to that rupee being artificially adjusted to the  inter- 
national standard, The benefit to the Gevernment. which, be it 
noted, was not a benefit to the people. by this adjustment 
could not exceed 2U0 crores in the same period. There was # ‘net 
loss, directly caused owing to India’s connection with the British 
Government and mostly absorbed by corresponding gain to the 
United Kingdom, of 800 crores, This does not include the re 

cent loss occasioned by the repeated reach of faith in the 
matter of the rupee, and the change of the standard in consequence. 
Indias claim against tne present governors of thiscountry will make a 
total sum far in excess of the amount of the debi we need to cancel, 
And if justice is reilly the British characteristic that some of the infa- 
tuated admirers of the existing regime would claim it to be, why should 
not the British Government take over a portion ‘of the debt of 
India which has really been incwred for the exclusive benefit of 
the British Government ? The Leader, we trust, will realise that 
this is. a matter which caunot really be dismissed by resorting to 
wituperation because argument fails, Bombay Chronicle. 


A Furious Inspectress 

A Circle Inspectress of schools recently visited a 
girls school at Muzaffatgarh and found most of the 
pupils besides the Head Mistress clad in Khaddar, 
Enraged by the sight of such revolutionary symptoms 
the inspectress severely admonished the teacher and 
told her to give up Khaddar so long as she served ‘n a 
Government-aided school. Then the needle work of the 
school girls was shown. When she saw revolutionary 
legends like Mahatma Gandhiji-ki-jai, Bande-Mataram 
and soon in the embroidery work, she lost her 


temper completely. The Head Mistresse’s certificate 
was seized for entering a permanent disqualification. 


The angry'lady refused to have any refreshments and 
left the place in disgust.! This is the story told 
by the Lahore Congress. publicity Bureau. Such 
incidents are not uncommon. But Khaddar must 
outline such persecution The Government and its 
friends and officers, whatever they may say by word 
of mouth cannot sit quiet at the turning up by the 
roots of the economic domination. There is an 
instructive fury at the sight of Khaddar. C.R. 
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Notes 
Revenge 

A hundred human beings locked up inan air-tight 
waggon. All but a few, after indescribable suffering, 
perished. An enquiry and a trial a year afterwards, 
Not one of all those who were the human instr: 
nents in the perpetration o! this horror was ultimately 
found legally liable or punished. 

A mob demonstration in. connection with the 
picketing of liquor shops and sale of foreign cloth, 
suddenly lost control and let itself go. A holocaust 
of arson and niurder. A trial and nearly a year after- 
wards, sentence of death on 172 men passed in @ 
single judgment. No jury. The above isa brief 
description of cwo recent and capital happenings in 
the law courts. 

The fact that in the first of these two cases, as 
in the cae of some other well-known crimes, there was 
no doubt whatever about the identifieation of -the 
individuals concerned or of the events that formed the 
crime under enqiry, made no difference. Legal res- 
ponsibility refused to be got at. The fact that in the second 
case there must have been considerable difficulty and 
doubt in identifying the persons who really took part 
in the crime made no difference either. 172 men were 
fixed upon with judicial certainty whicb the law 
demands for inflicting the death penalty. 

The whole system of criminal law and procedure 
as well as the practice of punishment cry out for 
changs. The. mere statement of the case 
single judge has in cold blood ordered the execution 
of 171, and fist there wag no jury to wind between 


that 98. 


the judge and the prisoners in trial must be enough 
to set civilisation thinking. The verdict of India on 
the Chauri Chaura outrage was unanimous and clear. 
But nothing can cloud the issue and unsettle the 
national verdict so mtch as this monstrous sentence 
of death passed in cold blood on 172 men by a single 
salaried officer of the Government. It may be taken 
for granted that this sentence will be revised by the 
Executive Government, and ina number of case, if not 
in most of them, the death penalty may be commuted to 
life-long imprisonment or ‘ transportation’. But tbat 
will make no difference in principle. 

Viceroy's Speech 


Referring to Gaya resolutiois the Viceroy said, 
‘I will not attach too great an importance to these 
threats. A vigilant watch, will, however, be kept on 
these preparations and I can give you my assurance 
that my Government will use all its resources to 
coinbat and quell the forces of disorder should they 
become manifest.” If these words are used in the 
sense which they carry in plain English, there will 
be no occasion to use the resources of the Govern- 
ment, for in the resolutions adopted at Gaya there 
is no intention or room for manifestation of forces of 
disorder. The call for men and money is for strengthen- 
ing the national organisa ion which not only by 
its creed but also by continual insistance, in 
practice as weil as in enunciation of 
principles, is opposed to all manifestation of forces 
of disorder and pledges its workeis to non-violence. If 
the Viceroy has used the words, however, in the cone 
ventional sease in which the Government of India 
couches its just!fications of the repressive policy, forces 
of disorder woild include anything, including the 
enrolment of Congress workers and collection of 
Congress funds, because at some future time the 
Congress organisation may ask these volunteers to 
resist some unjust law or order. Our struggle should 
goon inspite of Government policies Never can po- 
pular movements depend on suderance of authority 
whose very strokeS furnish verve power to the struggle 
for emanc:pation. 

Earl Winterton’s Speech 

As an illustration, of incorrigible ignorance or of 
the ostritch policy of burying one’s head in sand, 
Jiarl Winterton’s speech to his constituerts on 8th 
January is hard to beat After touritg in India on 
ronepublic business, be returns to his home with the 
message that but tor paid agitators, the situation in 
India is improved, the cause being two good harvests! 
So it was all the time the monsoon that had 
uilgerried and caused all the ionbid. undgintg from 
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Reuter’s t legram, the t ouble agit eeehree gered 
made the greatest impress oF ON this 40 : U. . 
cine ( State ia that the financial condition 
Secretary © dl t the Services in India has 
European members © ee 
: account of the depreciation 

become most setious of Nie} Thia 
of the rupee and the increased ost of living. | Th 
is but as must be expected, for the Earl toured no 
among the people of India but among the one 
members of the Services. He wound up his speec 
ac ording to Reuter by warning, British people to 
be careful in their speeches and writings. 
Mr, Veli Khan 

A Reuter telegram gives us the news from Paris 
that ‘'a message from Ango:a states that tbe Indian 
Nationalist Delegation presded over Uy Ga eek ver 
Khan who is a colleague of Mr. Candbi bas arrived 
at Angora and will proceed to Lausanne”. 

The gentlemen proceeding to Lausanne according 
to this report may be most estimable persons and it 
is quite likely that Mr. Vell Khan may represent the true 
state of aflairsin India. Indian feeling and aspitations 
are definite and well-known enough and there is no 
reason why any sincere person who has the facility 
to reach Lausanne and cbtain a hearing cannot 
represent the Indian case accurately. But when it is 
stated thet Mr. Veli Khan is ‘‘a colleague of Mr. 
Gandhi,’’ we have reason to enter a warning. It 's 
not known here who Mr. Veli Khan is, nor ate we 
able to guess who it can be whose name has been 
so distorted by telegiaph operators. One thing is cer- 
tain, that neither Mr. Gandhi nor any public body 
here in India has constituted this nationalist delegat:on 
or authorised any person to go to Laysanne. 
A Fatlacy 

Against the maintenance of the triple boycott it is 
argued by some that & ban on schools, courts and 
councils is conceivable only when a country is in a 
stete of actual revomtion and not when the normal 
life of the country is going on wumsuspenced. This 
is right. But the fallacy isin asuming that the 
revolution will come as an ouw'sde force. If it were 
an armed insurmction we are thinking of, the argu- 
ment would be unasssilable,—for then the ban on 
schoo's and courts would be justificd only if and when 
there is armed rising. But the revolution we are 
dealing with is a non-violent revolution, the essence 
of which consists in the withdrawal of our cooperation, 
and primarily in the boycotts themselves. The suspen- 
sion of those normal activities which are the support 
and foundation of the system which we seek to end 
being itself the revolution we aim at, it Is a fallacious 
reasoning, begging of the question, to say tbat unless 
a state of revolution is first proved to exist, we 
cannot be expected to pon-cooperate. The right 
analogy would be as if men refused to take up arms in 
rebellion unless a rebellion were first proved to be in full 
swing. Swtajya in a year, is still there ifeven now we 
respond tothe call, To refuse to respond now, 
because we failed to respond last year is in other 
words to Sive up the whole battle. I confess I kave 
not yet given up the bope that the stony hearts of 
bg: = of India will one day melt and that 
they will thtow off the cobwebs that hold them in 
delusive bondage, find their own strength, and 
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and the slavery in which by their apathy they have 
allowed the nation to-suffer. 
Ag tation or Action 

The Tribuxe ig quietiy but lnslstently pressing its 
advice on the Council party of the Congress to give 
faithful and fearless expression to their views “both 
in speech and in actfon.’’ Thig may mean that the 
patty should organise and put «ap candidates for the 
next council elections, in disregard of the decision of 
the Congress. On the .other hand, the Janmabhums 
assumes that the new party may preach in the 
country the desirability of contesting elections, 12 
the meantime they do not intend insulting the 
Congress resolution by dishonouring it, i. e. they do 
not contest elections.’’ The dictates of conscience are 
supreme and give the right to a dissentient to dis- 
regard the majority view and not only to think but to 
speak, and even in certain cases act according to his 
owt view of right and wrong. But waat is the situa- 
tion now in the actual case to be decided ? Does the 
voice of conscience ins‘st that individual Congressmen 
should contest seats in the Reformed Councils without 
a mandate or the support of the Congress as a whole. 
Tois was not the proposal even as put before the 
Congress. The plan was based on the strength and 
support of the Congress and if that foundation fails as 
a ma:ter of fact how can the plan survive and 
enlarge itself and become a dictate of conscience ? 

To agitate and convert the Congress is the legiti- 
mate right of a minority. To do this, one may resort 
to a dissentient speech or sometimes even to dissentient 
action; but that would be only as an effective form of 
agitation aod persugson and not by the tule of 
corscience, and would hase to be abandoned if the 
incidental evils of that form of p 1suasion be greater 
than its advaniages. It s a difficult thing to decide 
between the clainis of a greater organisation of which 
we are part and whose prestige and puissance are 
essential for our work, and the claims of our individual 
convictions; and these remarks are offered in the full 
recognition of the fact that it is even a more difficult 
tuing to realise the laiters’ position and think for him 

Depression 

There is no sadder thing than the depression of a 
youthful mind. Here is a young man whose fine soul 
overflows with enthusiasm: and hope and couage, who 
spurred the prospects that presented then'selves before 
a brilliant young man qualified to practise at the bar, 
and adopted the programme of suffering, and has 


stood its tral bravely. He writes the following letter 
in an interval of depression: 

“[ ama writing this from , , office, I see the old Munshi 
sitting in the midst of what remains of the furniture and records of 
the old committee which ushered me into politics, The sight of 
the familiar tables, the broken chairs and dusty books gives mea 
pang. What is tbe result of the feverish activity we put up there 
two years and a balf ? 

“)his committee began with 9 magniticemt office full of secre- 
taries, clerks and office boys; but it steadily declined into the 
wreckage that I see before me to-day, The committee has not been 
more successful, We dismantled the slender machiuery of the old 
committce and bave set up offices in district centres, J have seen 
some of these ditrict offices, They are greater wretks than the one 
in which I am now sitting, I-know you will reply that the success. 
of our effort must be searched for not under our office but in that 
vast courtry outside, Admitting that we havo achieved a revolution 
in men’s hearts, that we pave put manliness in an emaaculated 
nation. rary J es« what ia the sipafficance of one faiture ts titd vy 
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ive teen ¥ 
© organisations ? ¥ would have bem delighted If ovr 


had b : vachinory 
= fen crneked by the trampling of the tyrant & foot; for that 
Would have been death on the field cf battle, victory of the frst 


Magnitude, But what 


Isce before me is internal dfrraption born 
of want of faith 


and the will to achieve.” 

There is no doubt much want of fa th and want 
of will to achieve. But more than all this is want of 
system, want of the business hab:t. We are reaping 
the inevitable effects ofa bad educational system 
which did not teach us how to organise and how to 


do business, We are struggling and have to struggle 
in spite of all these handicaps. The merchants, the 


businessmen give their sympathy and their cooperation 


but eXcept in some csses, they have not taken up 
the direct work. If they did, everything would be 


done better and quicker. But there is no cause for 
depression. Our very handicap being the inevitable 


evils of the existing system must be the motive for 
our struggle to end that system. 


Foreign Propaganda 
Mr. Robert M. Buck, editor, Ths New Majority writes 


an open letter from which the following are extracts: 
“There is sore talk, according to the Indian papers, favouring tho 
spending of money hy the Al! India National Congzess for propaganda 
in England, Mr. Horniman lately editor of the Bombay Chroniola ia 
ebampioning the idea, This raises a question of policy. There would 
seem to be no doubtthat, when the Indian people have limited funds 
to spend, the moet effective use porftc should be made of them. 
Mr. Horniman is asking that Indian money support propaganda in 


England, Can the most important results be obtained thet way / 
Or can the moncy be utilized to better advantage ? 


The British peopte, ine udiag British iabour, do nut want India to 
be free and independent of Great Britain. It ia doubtfut if even the 
moet elaborate and effective projag-nda in England could make tha 
slightest bent in this stubborn British opinion, The governing class 
cf Great Britain knows ali about India and the members of that 
ciass have a money interest in keeping India in eubjection, 
working classin England apparently is still hopelesaly victimized by 
the imperialist argument that for Great Britain to lose India ( which 
will mean loss of British wade and economic control cf the land ) 
will be for Engliek workers to lose jobs, British public cpinicn haa 
legs value than many think, so far 23 Indian independence is concerne, 

On the whole it should not be fergetten that England does not 
much care what you say about her as long as itis within the Britieh 
Empire, but she fa supersensitive about world public opinion, because 
she lives upOn the goodwill of other nations and utilizes other 
nations for hervelf, Therefore it seems tome that the most effective 
foreign work would be outside of the British Empire and that it 
would best be entrusted to tried individuals who kuow forcign 
countries a1d have worked for India for yeare in those lands, 
Recogni ion of these work:rs and bodies by the Co gress and 
resoluiions thanking such orcanizations as the Amraoin Federation 
cf Labour and others which are in sympathy with Inifan freelom, 
would be of great aid, Rindolph Hearst, Pro‘es:or Robert Mo-ss 
Lovett, of the Now Republic, Dr, Nurman Thoma of the Nation 
end Mr. B. W. Hucbish ofthe tvceman, Reziprocity aud friendly 
relations with cther nations outside the British Emp!re could thug 
be cultivated and this might force the Brtish, through self-interest, 
to pay more attention to the just demands of the Indian people, 

Bo long as India has ro little money to spend outside and 60 few 
sble leaders can be epared to go abroad at the present stage of 
political evolution, we of thy Frienda of Freedom for India wish 
respectfully to advance a suggestion of the following minimum 
programme for forelgn work: 

1, Truth about Indian aspirations to be spread in the conntrics 
(the United States of America, Japan and Germany) upon whose 
Pupport the Brideh Government depends to carry on her international 
programme of worl—empire. 

2. Truth about India to be spread in the nations which will bo 
forced to be antagonistle to Great Britain because of their selfldk 
Interest and world conditiona (France, Ruesia, Italy, Culna, Turkey 
and others.) 

B. Truth abont India to bo epread tn conntrics Ike Aveden, 


Ss: Neerland gad Bpain, which infuence world opinion from a neatural 
standpoint. 


The. 
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Tt fe needless to add that the work in various councries shonid be 
carried on in the came eificlent way that characterizs the effo. of 
the Britizh ombags’ex, The method of woik in each conatry vill vary 
With the varying condit!one found to exist, This cannot be formu-~ 
lated Leforeha:d and can only be planned after careful etudy of the 
conditfous and in erests of each nation concerned, Thus, the firt 
important thing regarding the work of spreading truth about India 
might well te to hive in India a Board of Foreign Affairs in connection 
with the All India National Congress, with experte knowing the 
conditions of various lands and they should work through reliable agent 


or organizations or workers already established in these variouss lands. 
Tue work cf spreading truth abouts cause can be carried on 


effectively in a foceign country only through organisations which aro 
Gipperted by the intelligent public of that land. Might it rot be wei 
for the Coneress to choose the ragst progressive representatives froin 
amoug the Indisns who have Veen working for year3 in India and send? 
Out s delegation of them as apocial cnvoye—men who have som: 
knowledge cf world conditions end who believe in internationa. 
eccperation aad who would be able to atudy world conditione an? 
further—to tour the world, come into touch with the bodies already 
working for India outside of India and report to the Board cf Foreligr: 
Affais of the All Indisn National Congret3 ? 

It is obviou from the above that it is necessary to 
choose the rig «t kind of organisations in varioas 
countries, and Mr. Buck’s suggestion is that a delega- 
tion of experienced Congressmen should tour the 
world, come into touch with the various bodies 
working for India in foreign parts and report toe 
co.umittee of the All India Congress Committee as to 


what organisations may be relied upon and recognised. 


A Lesson from the Negroes 


On the other hand the following extracts from a 
speech of an American Negro leader, M. W. L. 
Sherwill bas points of instruction: 

“The Universal Negro Improvement Anociation {s doing cue thins; 
ivisraahing men out of weahlings the difterence between ths 
Universal Negro Imp ovement <Azgzociation and cther Negro move- 
ments is this: Other Negro movements that have taken up the 
cause of the black man. have pone forth attempting to convince the 
other fellow that the bleck man ia just like he fs and has certafn rights 
which should be respectel, Other Negro movements bave spent 
much time and talent aud kive ured much ink snd paner trying ta 
convince the other fellow that you Lave certain capabillties: trying 
to convince the other fetlow that you have the eame feellngy and the 
game sensations, the same ambitions that he possessce, They hare 
done that year in and yearcut; they have done that decade in and 
decade out. They have speut their time and talent for the last fifty 
years trying to convince the other fellow that the Negro is a, man 
and that be has certain rights that should b+ res} ected, 

But the Universe] Negro Improvement Association after looking 
over the record of those Negro organizations that have meant well 
and done their best as they caw {t, has simply coanged that tuno, 
The Universal Neyrcy Improvement Association {8 not spending any 
time convincing the other fellow that you are a man; {is not spending 
ite time telling the other fellow you hare certain caPabilities. Ths 
Univeraal Negro Lmprovement Associttion is turning «a. {ts energies; 
timo end talent toward one object, aud that fs trying to 


Convince tie Negro Himself that He 


Is a Man 


Trying to tell the Negro himeclf that be has certain rip®rs that 
should be respected, trylug to make you understand thit rou are 
capable of certain things; trying to make you folly realize taat vos 
are capable of palling yourvelf up by your own fvotsteps; and if 
the Univer-al Negro Improvement Agsocfation can suceeed fn son- 
vincing the Negro himself that befsaman; that he has certa!n 
rights that elcau'd be respected; that be is capable of doing certain 
thingy, we will not have to apend any time telling anybody cle, for 
the Negroes will stand upon thelr feet and look the ctheasfellow in 
the face and eay they sre men capable of doing certain things 
That {3 our job; {it is trying to get you to have confidence in yourself.’ 

This is the same thing that Mahatmaji had been 
trying so hard to make clegr to us, whenever we 


talked of the need of foreign propaganda, ec. R. 
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Mr. Abbas Tyabji o» picketting 
The following from Mr. Abbas Ty bji appearing as 
introduction toa Gajaraedi brochures un cluth-shop 
picketing will b2 read with interest: — ; 
“1 would point oit here that peacefttl picketing 
ultimately comes to be almost synonymous with 
intensive advertisement of the particular twovement 
which it is its object to promote. As it has been proved 
that advertisement is an essential condition in these 
times for pushing on the stle of our wares, SO too, it 
ig essential for the spreading of your ideals among the 
masses who are so much affected by mere suggest on. 
I will mention here only one instance to show 
how the ‘‘advertisement’’? ‘‘to purchase foreign cloth is 
a ereat Sin’’ bas been seen to affect the masses. At 
Nadiad, one morning, at 7 a. m. some ten of ts, 
having boards with the aforesaid ‘arvertise nent’ 
suspended round our necks took wp our parts near a 


Mandir where people came to worship Out of the 
women folk, numbenng about two hun:red who cane 
to worship, many wore c/othes of mill-cloth, whilst 
only 2 or 3 had on clothes of pure Khaddar. On seeing 
us and realising what was written on the boards, they 


hastened away from our vicinity and entered the 


Mandir On returning, however, they had some little 
talk with us, and then a great discuss'on took place 


among themselves, many expressing views against the 
wearing of foreign cloth. We repeat-d onr visit the 
next day, and a siuilar scene followed, but we noticed 


more women in Khaddar. Whilst only a few came 
wearing foreign clothes Again a discussion followed 


on the women coming out of the Mandir. After our 
visists had been repeated over four or five days, we 
counted ‘2irty women in pure Khaddar. On asking 
some of those in forcign clothes, ‘Sisters, do you still 
consider it proper to wear foreign cloth?’’ The answer 
teceived siiowed that they had purchased Khaddar 
and given it to have designs printed thereon; and 


that in the next two or three days they would discard 
the werving of toreign cloch. Itisin this fashion we 
are creating a feeling in favour of Kha'dar in Nadiad, 
I will give here one instance to show our cord.al 


velations with the shopkeepers. Our Muslim brethren in 
Nadiad are still persistctent in their use of foreig: cloth. 
On one Occasion one of them, whist making a 
purchase in my presence, was asked by the shopkeeper 
to take some Indian wade stuff instead, Thereupon 
he turned round fiercely upon me and said, “‘How can 
you say that the purchase of foreign cloth is sinful?”’ 
As my answer failed to satisty him, the sho keeper 


took up the cudgels in my behalf and said, ‘Is it 
not sinful for you to send money to Eng:and whereby 
she manufactures guns, Cannons, airships etc, and use 
them agsinst your Turkish and Indian brethren ? Is 
it not sin to provide an enemy with arms to kill your 
own brethren with, for your supplying the money to 
your enemy 1s the sane as supplying him with arms?” 


Therenpon the purchaser’s i 
went his way, Opposion collapsed, and he 


I would suggest that the personnel o : i 
Orgénisation, that is to ay. hes a ee ae 
congressinen in general, and al) volotuteers in parti 
cular snould have crescents of khadi cloth pinned to 
sar ‘br asts, with the aforesaid ‘aivertizement’ 
aa : Oidered the:eon, and regard them as indispensable 
Be pie Bt Ee oe ee waking hours. 

clr work, visit mark 
Dory bin cared functions wearing this bee mee 
nde fr te they will prodace such Psychological 
vg ae an uese boycott of foreign ctoth 
throughout the length and ead cs 1a 5 at 


Thus shall we achiey e 
the like of which the wotld et of foretgn cloth, 


Civil Disobedience 
Mass or Individual 

The Tridune inits issue of Jan. 6 bas very ably and 
instinctively dealt with the whole question of civil 
disobedience. Mass Civil Disobedience is a civil revolt 
against the authority of the Government, the object 
being the replacement of that authority by one which is 
representative of, or at least agreeable to the popular 
will, Individual Civil Disobedience is a revolt of the 
individual conscience against immoral authority 
whether it is exercised through a lawiesslaw, or order; 
or takes any other shape in the couse of the 
functioning of that authority. Mass Civil 
Disobedience is the ultimate shape of non-violent 
resistance to a Governinent which has no justification to 
exist or which is tyrannical in its operations. It is just:f- 
able under the same conditions under which an armed 
rebellion is justifiable. It is practicabte if the people have 
attained the capacity to offer the necessary amount of 
suffering and :f by force of circumstances and hun.an 
effort they have also attained the discipline to keep 
the Disobedience absolutely civil and under full control 
and are able to direct it solely tothe end in view. 

Individual Civil Disobedience is the permanent right 
of the individual. At the same time, every true act 
of individual suffering in vindication of Right as 
opposed to Wrong is a national asset, and in this sense 
it furthers the progress of the whole community to tue 
freedom. Hence a national organ sation which figbts 
against an authority whose career necessarily takes 
the shape of many lawless laws and orders and other 
incidents of repression can harness such individual acts 
ot Civil Disobedience in the national struggle and 
utilise them to break the power with which it is 
battling on the moral pane. Large-scale Individual 
Civil .Upobedtence becomes possible and practioable 
when there is large-scale injustice and wrong. and it 
can by its very nature be conuolled and dissiplined 
more easily than masseaction. There is, therefore, a 
relevant place for Individval Civil D sobedience in the 
atrupgle of the whole Communi.y for freedom. Cecn-= 
tinued unbroken suffering is the csseut:al condition of 
Freedom's battle, 

Civil Disobedience of a single Jaw, and Civil Dis- 
obedience in a patticular area, have also an obvious 
place in the Swaraj campaign, when it is intended to 
localise or focus the struggle. Authority hangs on 
the unbroken chain of co-operation of the subject 
people. A miccessfn! moral attack any where is enongh 
to bring about the revolution. It was on this basis 
that the Bardoli campaign was conceived. The 
apprehension that stch localised campaigns lend 
themeelves as casy targets for Government repression 
is ba-ed on the erroneous notion thst the success of 
such struggles depends on the absence or avoidance 
of represston. A truly non-violent campaign cannct 
suffer by all the troops in India being concentrated 
ina faluk any more than if only a few divisions 
were quatiered there, 

It is true as the Tribune points out In criticising 
Desha Bandha’s position that war with Turkey cannot 
be justification for precipitating Mass Civil Disobedience 
where the people are not ready. But readiness depends 
on notive and preparation, and to that extent a fresh 
injury to Turkey may quicken life, hasten preparation 
and give the strength to suffer R, 
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My Guilt 

{ cannot hide from myself the knowledge that I 
stand arraigned at the bar of many a sincere friend’s 
innermost thoughts for having shown fatal obstinacy 
Over the Council's question. I should be foolish 
beyond measure if I were indifferent to this chaige 
resting merely on the fact that a huge majority 
voted with me. Do I not know that the very majority 
that might adore to-day would ruthlessly condemn 
to-morrow ? The limelight into which the votes bave 
forced me does not suit my temperament and I 
cannot find any solace in it if I do not stand 
acquitted of guilt before my own conscience and 
the opinion of my discriminating friends. 

It is no comfort or justification for me to convince 
myself or others that the other party should have 
yielded points or offered to compromise or done some- 
thing to avVoid the result. The offence cannot be 
mit gated by what others could or should bave done. 
I have to be judged on my own conduct. 

The difference was on the Councils question. 
Other qrestions did not matter at all. No give and 
take on other subjects woald have solved the d:ffi- 
culty Peace or war rested only on the question cf 
the boycott of the Councils. 

What were the courses open by which] sbou)d have 
found a way out? Postponing the question ind: finitely or 
putting it off to anothersesson of the Conzress would 
have only served to bring the national gathering to 
utter ridicule. The C D. Enquiry Committee 
divided themselves equally over the question; tbe 
working committee divided equally again; the cll All 
India Congress Coumittee met at Ceicutta and after 
sevaral days’ discussion put the question off to 
the Congress. If the great national gatheiig of leaders 
and representatives merely put the matter off again, 
the whole nation would have been guilty of gross 
indecision. I was not. therefore surprised to find that 
my objection to further postponement was cordiclly 
shared by leaders of all shades of ooinion, including 
Panvit Madan Mohan Malaviya, judging from ‘he 
show of hands in the Snbjects Committee. The next 
avenue of settlement was to pass a resolntion giving to 
each province the right to decide the question without 
any lead from the Congress. This would have meant 
the relinquishment of the responsibility of the Congress 
and throwing on the shoulders of the each provincial 
committee the burden that we ours-lves found to be 
too heavy. The dis.ussions over this question in the 
provinces would not be Icss but far more bitter than 
in the congress, the moral pressure of an all-India 
policy or decision would be absent. and discord every- 
where would have been the only resilt of this resolution. 
The most alluring avenue of peace was to pass what 
was called a permissive resolution Let those who desire 
to stand as Congressmen be autierised to stand, let 
those wno would vote for them doso; let the ban on 
voting be removed; let those who would stand cut of 
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these elections stand out ‘The authority of Mahatmaji’s 
own views on the rights of minorities was quoted in 
support of this proposal. Immediate peace could have 
been secured this way. But would it not also bave 
been a plain relinquishment of its office by the Indian 
National Cougress ? The elections are to take place 
in 1923. The Congress met to consider the question 
of the elections aud will not meet again hefore the 
elections. The minority has & rigbt to differ, but thet 
right only arises out of the fact that the Congress 
first decides the auestion by a majority. Because 
minorities have a right to differ, can majorities refuse 
to decide at all ? The permissive resolution would 
have meant that the Congress refused to give any 
advice or lead to the nation on the vital question to 
which so much importance was rightly attached by 
all patties. Mahatmaji who insisted more than anyone 
else on the freedom of the individual and of minoti- 
ties and who never accepted the mandatory character 
of majority resolutions, wanted on this very question 
a decision of the Congress at Calcutta and at Nagpur. 
I had no doubs, and even now after further 
consideration I have no doubts that it would 
bave been a relinquishment of its proper duty for 
the Congress to say to the nation that it had 
no advice uf its own to offer in regard to this question 
and that the only lead it could give was to say that 
those who thought Council contest to be usefnl may 
contest the elections and those who did not think go 
may stand out. The Congress cannot content itself by 
inetely registering resolutions on which no one feels 
any difficulty, refusing to commit itself whereever 
serious differences or donbts arise. The only ather 
coiupromise’ was that Congress should advise the 
contesting of elections on its behaf but that candidates 
should pledge themselves not to take the seats after 
winning thei. The niain proposal, Motilaljis resolution 
was that the elections should be contested and the 
policy whether the successful Congress candidates 
should sit or not, and what their line of action would 
be iaside the Councils if it be decided to take the 
seats, was to beleft over for decision to 1923 December, 
On the one aide, it was felt that the elections should 
be left to themeelves. on the other side there was a 
stro g feeling that they should be contested. If the 
anti~Conncil people had no serious objection to the 
contest of elections and all that it involved, but only 
objected to the entry and participation in the councils, 
then this propoeal that there should be a definite 
pledge of non-entry even at the outset. may have 
served to remove distrust aud could have been agreed 
to as a sifficient assurance against misuse of position, 
But the objection was as much to the election-contest 
as to the entry and it was not based on distrust. Ever 
otherwise, what was the gain in making out a pleadge at 
this session of the Congress? Would the question of 
entry be over ruled as reat dicate at the next session after 
the contests are over? Every one knew that there was 
as wuch difference cf opinion over the question of 
entry or not and as much difficulty in solving that 
question as over the question of contest or no contest. 
The proechange party started with Pendit Motilaljis 
proposition, postponing all arestions but contest of 
elections, becatise they found it difficult to solve these 
tough questions themselves. Motilalii/s propositten Itself 
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waS & compromise proposition of two or three strongly 
differing groups. The amendment that council contest 
might be resolved upon on the definite understanding 
that the stucceeasful condidates should refuse to sit, 
would only have served to create difficulties for the 
next session when the entry question would bave to 
be decided upon. It would have been but the 
postponenient of the evil day 

Bat apart from all this, how can one get over the 
inherent impracticabiltiy of the scheme by which we 
should have to contest the seats over and over again 
each time they are declared vacant? Would it have 
been right, would it have been just, against all reason 
and conviction and merely to purchase temporary 
peace, for me to get up on the rostrum and declare 
that I ‘accepted’ the amendment ? I thought and 
still think it would not have been honest on my part 
and I assure my readers, that the peace prrchased 
would have been very temporary indeed, as we would 
have had very soon to explore the _ possibilities of 
compromise on the new ditticnlties arising out of such 
a decision. I know that many of those who wanted a 
change of the Congress programme were strongly 
opposed to thls amendment, and that many leaders 
who voted for it voted not because they agreed to it as 
a solution of their desire but ouly asa welcome breach 
in the citadel to make further assaults on It. 


This is my defence, and I trust I stand acquitted. 
But I do not admit my right to enter into any terms 
with the minoity on behalf of the majority. I was 
not the head of any previously organised party which 
was to accept or offer terms on this as a 
subsidiary question and which was. prepared 
to be guided by me. The division came to 
existence only over this question and if I 
changed my views, I could not carry others with me. 
Surely, If Motilalji, DeshaBandhu and Hakimji could 
not carry the people with them on the merits, there 
must be son:ething wrong in wringing their assent 
through my artificial agreement, Cc. R. 


Khedi Exhibition 


(By Magonlal K. Gandht) 

Khadi Exhibition has now become a regular acconi- 
pinying festure of the annual session of the All India 
Nitional Congress. A beginning in this direction was 
ma@ie at Nagpnr where an All India Weavers’ Conference 
was held for the first time. The Khadi Exhibition 
at the Nagpur Sessions of the Conzress was not a 
pure Khadi Exhibition, as Khaddar made out of 
foreign and mill-mnade yarn was as much in evidence 
as, if not more than pure hand=spun and hand-woven 
Khadi but it was a proof of the keen interest in pure 
Swadeshi that had been aroused in the country. White 
Khaddar cap made its first head~ 
and enormons bundles o 
asx:onishing quickness. 


The Ahmedabad Congress witnessed a distinct 


advance ix this direction. The Almedabad Exhibition 
was in several respects an unique event in the history 
Of the Khadi movement, It served as an occiular provi 
of the fact that Khadi movement had passed beyond 
the stage of sentiment and enthusiaam, that it. wag 
not a mere transitory and Passing national fac but 
had been taken up by the nation with 


“ay on this occasion 
f the same were gold off with 


a the gravity 
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and seriousness due to a matter on which hung its 
very destiny. The wonderful and sudden interest in 
the art of Swadeshi that had been created had set 
the inventlve genius of the country furiously 
at work and it found expression on this occasion in 
the various new contrivanccs for spinning and 
weaving and improved patterns of old ones. But 
the exhibition, though with all its glow of nascent 
enthusiasm was a great success, it showed that the Khadi 
iudusty was still in its infant stage. Barring a few 
cases the samples of Khadi received -fron various 
provinces, were crude and lacked finish, The art of 
uniform and even soinning had yet to be learnt. 
Exhibition on the whole betrayed the enthusiasm of an 
amateur rather than the skill of a finished craftsman. 
Swadeshi was yet a tender sapling thatrequired all the 
fostering care and attention that the nation was capable 
of, to protect it from injury or harm. 


The year folowing the Ahmedabad Congress was 
a period of severe ordeal. Like every other national 
activity, Khadi came in for its full share of bureaucratic 
repression. White-cap and Khadi processions were 
sought to be put down by law. In certain parts of 
the country handlooms and spinning wheels were 
actually destroyed by the guardians of law and order 
while in other places as in Sindh, the hawking of 
Khadi was declared legal. The Gaya Exhibition had, 
therefore, an interest al its own. Swadeshi had passed 
through its first ordeal by fire with scars on its budy 
no doubt, but not only not dead but very much alive. 
Its had come out of its first test with flying colours. 
It had passed beyond the stage of experiment. Its 
future now could be regarded as pretty well safe. 


It was further found that the so-called period of lull 
which hes been so much cevilled against ag a period 
of barrenness and retrogression was a period of most 
fruittul activity so far as the development of the art 
of Khadi production is concerned. The Gaya Exhi- 
bition reveeled the fact that Khadi production in 
almort al! the provinces had progressed 
both as regards quantity and quality during the 
last year. Different provinces vied with each other 
in bringing out the potentiality of Khaddar for artistic 
finish. In fact some of thesamples showed sucha 
high degree of uniformity and perfection as would heve 
saosfed even the most ardent admirer of machinery, 
Samples from Karnatak surpassed all others in the 
fineness of texture and softnessto touch, Sindh excelled 
in the production of beautiful thick pieces of Khadi made 
of rough counts of yarn evenly spun, as wellas checks 
of most beaut ful dea-gns and patterns Kathiawad rivalled 
Sindhin the production of plain Khadi of close texture 
and fine finish. Tamil Nadu which was famous for its 
beautiful checks maintained its reputation for the same 
undiminished, with the further advantage that while 
formerly it used to employ mill-yarn exclusively in 
the production of checks this time all the yarn used 
was hand-spun. The excellence of the fabric at the 
sime time maintained its previous high level and did 
not suffer the slightest deterioration. 


I cannot pass here without mentioning a remark 
made by Mr, Jerajani, a prominent member of the 
board of examiners, While examining same beautiful 
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checks he said, ‘‘It is a pity that these checks that 
Were Once ao much Nked by the public have ceased 
to attract them now. It /a pure white Khadi 
that the people demand,’’ I mention this fact especially 
because I regard it asan indication of the slow but 
steady revolution in the public taste that has silently 
come Over the country. This radical simplification and 
purification of taste is a decided triumph of the Swadeshi 
spirit. Khadi cloth exhibits fom the Punjab, the U.P., 
Behar, Marwar and Andhia likewise showed a decided 
improvement over the corresponding exhibits received 
at the Ahmedabad Exhibition. And if only they can 
produce Khadi in sufficient quantity there is every 
chance of their driving out all machine made fabrics 
whether of Indian or foreign make from the market. 


As with the ari of weaving so with the art of 
spinning; the progress made in the latter was not less 
imatked than that in the former. About thsee hundred 
samples of yarn were sent {roi all provinces for 
competition. They were divided into three classes 
according to their fineness, evenness, unifurmity of 
twist and strength. About 26 samples came under the 
class A and won the first prize. Their counts varied 
from 87 to 120. It will be of interest to earn that 
among the competitors, there weie some lad cs be ong- 
ing to hizh aristocratic families. 


Fine spinning it will be thus seen has ceased to 
be a speciality of Andhra. In faot it may even be 
said that Behar has outdone Andhra. The yarn spun 
from the ‘ok? cotton of Behir semed as good 
as that of Andhra, tanging in fineness from 60 to SO 
counts; but it is produced from slivers prepared in the 
ordinary way, without first going through the elaborate 
and laborious processes that are necessary for preparing 
Andhra slivers. 


Kskt? cotton is not long—é¢taple. On the 
iis staple is of a very medium length, i. e 
hardly half an inch long. The fact, there ore 
that Beharis spin 60 to 80 counts out of it 
besides doing credit to the artistic skill of the people 
of Behar also serves to establish the super ority of 
hand-spinning over mechanical-spinning; for i: is an 
anmitted fact that machinery cannot conven:ently 
produce yarns even of twenty counts out of skort 
staple cotton. 


contrary 


Woolen Fabrics 


It is beyond the capacity of this report to giv: 2 
detailed description of all the wovllen fabrics that were 
exhibited. Suffice it is to say that the magnificent 
shawls of Kashmere valued at thousands o rupees 
per piece and costing years of labour still rewain the 


wonder and adniiration of the world and would form 
fit presents for any prince even in this age 


of mechanical pertection. Kashimere alone can 
produce them in the whole world. "Their 
delicate softness and the minute skill and cunning 
workmanship displayed in the embroidery work 
executed on them are unapproachable by machiuery. 
Most of this kind of work is done during the long 
dark winter months when the people are confined in 
their houses on account of snows. The spinning is 
mostly done by women who earn fiom 3 to 4 annas per 
dgy by this work. The embroidery work is done mostly 
by men atthe willy remmneration of S to 7 antas. 
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Demons ire tiors 

A special feature of the Gaya Exhibition wee that 
not only were beautiful Khad{j articles exhibited but 
were also shown in the actual process of manufacture. 
It was this seotion of the exhibition that attracted 
the largest number of people. There was a party 
from Dr, P. C. Ray’s institute giving demonstrations 
In tacdgenous dying. Dr. P. C Ray’s recent booklet 
on “Deshi Rang’ was aiso sold on the spot, in English 
as well asin Hindhi. Besides this there were two 
more parties, one form Gwailiar State and another from 
Behar, who gave demonstrations in indigenous dying. 
The first two were the most prominent and claimed 
the greatest amount of attent on. 

Spinning demonstrations were given by groups from 
Andhra, Behar and the Satyagrahashram. The group 
of Behar women held the centre of attention. Their 
spinning demonstrations were most attractive and were 
watched with the closest interest by the visitors. The 


inaxXimum sped attained by the Andhra group was 5 
yards per minute. 


A large number of spinning wheels of various 
patterns and designs were also sent to the exhibition 
for approval. A Daibhanga inventor presented a nice 
sinall machine, fitted with a contrivances for automatic 
winding but it was found that its speed did not quite 
come up to that of the old type standard-wheel. It 
could not produce more than 5 yards per minute the 
good old Charkha has yiel ded yarn at the rate of 7 or 
even §S yards per minute. The yarn turned out also did 
not compare favourably with that produced from an 
ordinary spirning wheel. Especially commendable 
was the efiort of a Bengali artisan who had prepared 
a chaikhe at the trifling cost of Rs. two. It made the 
nearest approah to the old, standard Ashram wheel. 
The machine prepared by him was light but strorg. Its 
working was smooth and on the whole it was a beauti- 
ful neat piece of work, There were some other designs 
also, but they all fell short of the standard set by 
the boar1 of examiners and unless improved considerably 
would hardly be fit to be placed in the market. 

An enterp ising inventor bad sent inan elaborate 
machine for carding coiton, for exhibition. It was 
modelled 01 the ordinary wite-brush principle employed 
in the power-driven carding machines, In poimt of 
eficiency as well as speed it fell behind an ordinary 
Pinjan. After a couple of days’ trial the machine went 
out of order and could not be set im working order 
again. The poor inventor thus found himself in a hope- 
Yess fix. his incident will serve to show how under 
the present circumstances @ coniplicated piece of machi- 
pety would be unfit to be introduced in Indian village 
bomes, where it is difficult, to replace a broken nut 
or screw even, although in point of efficiency it might 
claim some superiority over old-type, simpler designs. 
The demonstration given by a_ student of the 
Catyagrahashrama, with an ordinary carding bow was 
much appreciated by the Behari women who were able to 
spin yatn of 40 to 60 couhts out of slivers prepared 
in this way. As in the case of the spinning= 
wheel so in the case of the carding bow, it may 
safely be asserted that good old patterns have so far 
successfully held their own against all modern ‘impro- 
ved’ designs. 
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SiK Manufacture 


Fapecially instructive were the demonstrations of 


yatious processes of silk manufacture. A merchant 
of Behar sbowed how tusser sik is produced. Its 
found in the jungle, in Jarge numbers. 
They are collected, and boiled in water along with 
the silk worms within them. The Silk 1s then teady= 
to be reeled off from the cceccons. The rane process 
is employed in the case of Monga silk. The inhumanity 


and cold-blooded nature of this process of steaming 
alive the silk worms which in a few days would come 
out of their cocoons as beautiful, shining winged 
moths, forthe satisfaction of the vulgar pleasure of the 
eyes could not have failed to strike the imagination 
of the visitors. The practice in fact is as cruel and 
baxbarous as that of decorating.the head=-geer of ladies 
with the feathers of humming-birds, that was once In 
yague in England. As we emerge frém the barbaric 
notions of taste that at present hold our imagination, 
inspite of the superficial veneering of our civilisa- 
tion, there can be no doubt that public opinion will 
assert itself against this practice and the wearing of 
silk produced in this way come to be regarded as 
much a sign of vulgarity of taste and bluntness of 
feeling as the wearing of the humming-birds f.athers’ 
that has been stopped by law in some of the westein 
countries’ 

In quite a refreshing contrast with this sickening 
sight was the manufacture of end? silk. This variety 
of silk does not necessarily involve the suffocation of 
the silk worms, because whether the silk-worms are 
permitted to break throngh the cocoons or not the silk 
has got to be spun into yarn by means of a spinning 
wheel; This variety of silk is soft and yields to 
the spindle very readily. But sometimes in this 
case also the worms are suffocated by steaming, in 
erder to save time. The conductor of the exhibition 
who had devoted his life to the study of the culture 
of this variety of silk could hardly restrain himself and 
would often grow quite lyrical in describing the life-history 


of the worm. i 


cocoons are 


“So path tically beautifully!’? be wou'd 
say, ‘‘the poor worm goes on spinning, sir, splnning 
to the last moment of its life even when bitten by 
flies whose. bite proves fatal to it-a personifiaction of 
dutifulness sir, it never stops to think that its work 
will remain only half, done.”’ The culture 
of endi _— gilks however @_ long subject 
and would require separate treatmént by 
itself. Suffice it bere to say that it holds out immense 
possibilities as a cotlage industry. But this can be 
done only in rural areas where people can grow in 
or about their houses sufficient castor trees on whose 
leaves this silk-worm feeds, 


Conclusion 


The annual Khadt Exibition bas come to serve a 
most tiseful purpose. It has served to stimulate and 
quicken public interest in this national industry and 
has helped in the dissemination of useful information. 
A meeting of Khadi workers from all parts of 
India was held in the Swarajyapuri and 
proved to be a most fruitful one. It enabled them 
to compare their nutes and to understand and study 
each other’s difficutttes. 
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without paying a tribute of thanks on behalf of all 


lovers of Swadeshi to the organisers of the exhibition 
who spared no pains in making all necessary 
arragements for the ease and comfort of the 
demonatrators, 


The Air torce in Indla 


The Daily Herald (London) referrirg to the news 
of a ‘‘ successful’ air raid on defenceless Waziri 
villages, makes the following comments in its issue 
ot December 21:— 

“Cast your mind back to the days and nights-only five yeara ago- 
iwhen London and all the Eastern towns of Britain lay under the 
menace of the Zeppelin airship and the Taube bombing airplanc. 
Remember the havoc of the bombs, the killing and maiming of 
scorcs of women and children, Remember tke angry denunciation 
of the Germans es barbarians, as Huns, a5 criminals beyond the 
pale of civilisation. 

And then—read on ‘this page of the successful British air raid 
on Indian frontier villages. 

There were no tubes or bomb-proof shelters in which thése 
wretched villagers with their terror-stricken wives and children could 
escape the bombs and the hail of machine-gun bullets, No anti- 
aircraft guns or defensive planes could hold off the raiders or force 
them to fly high. Nosirens gave warning of their coming. 

The surp-rive was complete, The raiders could fly low, siaughter- 
at their leisure a completely defenceless people, witheut distinction 
of ave or sex, , 

Il.d these been Norfolk villazcs and the raiders Germans, what a 
cry would have gone up from all onr Prose, what rightcous denuncia- 
tion of a crime against the laws of God and man ! 

But they wore Indian villagers; and the raiders were British, &0 
the Press will be silent, only recording, with perhaps a note of 
satistaction, the successful carrying ont of a military operation., 

Is ‘surprising that the world regards hypocrisy asa characte 
stie Hy British vice? But we are not all hypocrites; indeed, very 
few amoug the mass of us can be charged with that cdions vice, It 
is by those who compose our Ruling Class, that this shame is brcught 
uponus. Not beforcit is time have the workers determined that 

Reuiing Class must go,” 


Non-cooperation in Germany 

Every sign points to the French “‘invasion’’ of the 
Ruhr valley furnishing an occasion for a capitai illus- 
tration in practice of the doctrine of von=cooperation. 
Germany cannot afford to go to war and is making 
an organised effoit to put into operation the virile 
method of non-cooperstion in order to defeat the 
French coercion. The facts are not clearly reported 
yet, and it would be premature tocomment in detail. 
lf the temptation to bust into acts of violence is 
successfully resisted by the unfortunate people of 
Germany, the situation as it developes will in all 
probability furnish the world with the most convincing 
proot of the practicability of non-violent non=covoperation 
@s an effective method of resistance to inter» 
national coercion, 
Latest News 

The French arrived at Essen. The jnhabitents 
ignored the advance. The streets were empty and 
most shops closed. Martial law will be declared soon. 
‘* Germany could not resist actively, but on the 
other hand she would not bow her head voluntarily.”’ 
These were the words in which the Government 
policy was declared iu the Reichstag Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, Cc, R, 
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Jamiat—-ul-Ulema Resolution 


The text of the resolution adopted by the Jamiat- 
ul—Ulema of India as tranglated in the Khilafat Bulletin 
(of the Central Khilafat Committee) is as follows 


“This meeting of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema of India re- 
garde even an attewpt to stand for election to Councils 
albeit there may be no intention of entering Councils 
or taking an osth of allegiance, is furbidden by 
teligion as it is open to various obfections of 
grave nature.” 

To win beck the Affection of our leaders 

e In spite of what the ‘‘Tribuse’’ is writing, trying 
to nail the new farry down to Conncil Entry and 
stand at the Elections straight away in disregard of 
the Congress decision, and not merely to rest content 
with trying to convert the Congress. I read a different 
spirit in Hakimji's note attached to the C. D. 
Comumittee report. If we do succeed in our work 
TY do pot think the Couucil Party can keep away 
from us. Those who believe that salvation lies in 
work znsds the Councils stand on a different growsd 
altogether; However mens’ winds are ip the hands 
of Providence. 

A special Sessien of Congress 

Nothing can more successfully keep us engaged in 
talk and discussion and away from us, as the idea of 
@ special session of the Congress now. Apart from 
the essential miecdningiessness of suagesting a special 


metely for revising a decision of the majority when 
no grounds are alleged by way of new circumstances 
& Congress Session means several inonths absorption in 
mere reception amangements so far as the province 
where the session is to be held is concerned, and in 
election arrangements in other provinces. As things 
are progressing we have hereatter to provide also time 
and machinery for settling election disputes. If a 
special session is to meet in the middle of, 1923 we 
have to set apait all the time from now in order to 
have a gathering, whose decision again will be open 
to all the assaults which are directed now egainst the 
Gaya proceedings. If the suggestion is that there 
would be a mere formality to tegister the 
previous decisions of Jeaders in conference, nothing 
cau be a more mistakened estimnate of popular spirit 
or of the feeling in regerd to the issues involved. 
Any attempt of the sort I fear will only lead toa 
bitter assertion of popular cights, or to the break 
down ot popula: support to the Congress. If the specie! 
Session is to be a real session and to command 
moral authority to revise the proceedings of the 
delegates and others interested. | hope that so far at 
aoy rate as those who accept the Gaya decision are 
concerned, they have begun work, and go on with 
tt and oo not ailow themselves to be diverted by the 
idea of a special Session of the Congress. 


Freedom vs, Organisations 


The minotitys rights are incontrovertible. The 
form bowever in which these rights would be exer- 
cised, wether inside or outside, whether in persistance 
of agitation alone or in revolt by deed, all thes 
depend on the circumstances of each case. The right 
of revolt is an exception to the geveral rule of agree- 
meut which is the basis of all organised work. An 
exception slould not be disproportionstely exaggerated 
to over shadéw the rule itself, 


Every one who agrrees to work in an organisation 
does thereby agree tc suppress his individual opinios 
torn certain extent. The reservation of liberty or 
conscience is always impled but should not te so 
interpreted as to break up the organisation itself and 
destroy the value work in association. 


Cruelty to Prisoners 

Dr Rajan of ‘Tamil Nadu is one of Mahatmast’s 
best workers Ever since the magvement was started, 
he gave un his lucrative practice as a successful 
surgeer and yave all lis time, ‘esources and energy 
toe the Congress. In February 1922, while le was 
sectetgzy of the Taluil Province Congress Cammittse: 
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In Deceuiber last while in Palamkotta jeil, he took 
ill, @t here was a stubborn fever and swelling of the 
whole of his left arm. Several openings were made 
in the arar but to no effect. He was then removed 
to the Madras General Hospital in a serious condi- 
tion. An order of ‘‘ temporary release ’’ was recorded 
by which the: prisoner was to undergo treatment at 
his own expense and to report himself in prison after 
tecovery. At the Madras Hospital, they performed 
a serious operation and the big surgical wounds were 
reported to require careful attention for some six weeks 
yet. His general health was very feeble, his arm 


disabled, and when I saw him in hospital after return-_ 


ing from Gaya, he was a mere ghost of his former 
self, his lips trembling as he attempted f0 speak. 
While in this stete, and in spite of clear medical 
‘opinion that he is unfit to go away from hospital, 
‘the Government has insisted on removing bim again 
to’ prison, thus practically depriving him of adequate 
attentions and care; and this is done when there are 
but @ few weeks to complete his term and the 
General Hospital where he was shut up was as good 
as @ prison. In jail he cannot possibly have the 
prompt and effective medical and nursing attention 
which is necessary to restore him to health, I unéer- 
stand that the surgical wounds require skin-grafting, 
‘and his fingers special electric treatrnent to prevent 
permanent deformation. However this may be, cruelty 
of this sort cannot. break our spirit or bring victory 
to the Government. Dr. Rajan and the people of 
Tamil Nedu have the spirit to survive all this and 
to come out stronger tban ever. 


A Well founded Comrlsint 


A friend sends a comp'aint from Karachi, which I 
consider to be well-founded. At Karachi, as at many 
another place, there are people who sre not non-co- 
operators and who believe ip protesting and agitating 
Sgeinst the imprisnment of leaders and in submitting 

- euch. potests to the Goverpment. When Shree 
Shankaracharya was seyt to prison last month, a meeting 
‘was called, the conveners pf which expressly restricted 
the invitation to those desirous of protesting. But when 


the people gathered, the non-cooperators who were — 


apperently in a majority elected their own president in 
place of the gentleman mentioned in the notice and 
pessed resolutions of congratulations. Those who had 
convened the meeting hed to leave the hall. If a 
meeting is expressed in the notice to be open io all, 
the convenets cannot complain if those who attend 
carry things in their own way by peaceful enforce- 
ment of the view of the wajority. But if the 
conveners expressly restrict the meeting to supporters 
of a particular policy or line of action, those who are 
oppossd to it would be ecting wrongly if they seek 
to control such a meeting. Sometimes gatherings 
convened on suck restricted invitatiows pass fesolutions 
in the name of all the citizens of the place, but this 
eannot-give the right to those who are mot Invited to 
imlagicze— with -the - prostedings. In such ceges the 


proper courses would be t expose the usrepresertative 
character of such proceedings oor the falsity of the 
claim of the conveners to aet on behalf 
of the public, by writing to the press or by in- 


Aepandeht teetings. Ta tis connectios I draw the 


Attention of fhe ra@er (> what Mahatmsji wrote on 
$0 th Nov. 1919 it connection with distesbences at Mrs. 
Besdint’s meetings in Boubay. If the Council party 
carries on active propaganda in the couhtty, there will 
be many an occasion to remensber and act stcotding 
to the principles emphasised in Mahatmaji’s advice. 
Those who disbelieve in obstructive tactits and who 
fierefore have rejected Council Entry should hardly 
need any argument to. be persuaded to ‘esp away 


from meetings they do not like, rather then -to-eftend 


and obstruct, 

“But I have been told that unless ai her meetings an emphatic 
dissent is exyreeted, she would make capital of our supposed, 
silence and claim ‘that thefe is a larger body of Indian opinion . 
at Sher brck than is really the case. Surely rowdyism is not 
the onl) way of expressing dissent. The best and the chosen way 
would be rot to attend ber meetiigs, unless: we wish to go in 
order to bz convinced. We need-not syell ber audience when 
we know that we do not. approve of her views. The other way, if 
we must aitend, is to enter our respeciful dissent at the end of 
the meeting, or if we consider her remarks to be offensive, to 
express our dissent by courteously walking out. A nojsy demon- 
stration iq a sign of our weakness. A Uignified withdrawal is a 
proof of our strength, Rowdyism ig, as.a rule, intended to cover 
a minorty that. wishes to break up a theeting. A majority 
conscious of its srtength produges ep eloqrent. aad electzigal effect 
both on the éptaker and his, or, her minority of followers.” 

Steel-frame esprit-de-corps 

Mr, V. Sadasivé Murti of Buckingham Pet 
(Bezwada) who for some time served as an overseer 
in the . Public Works Department of the Madras 
Government sends a complaint couched in very 
bitter language: about the treatment accorded to bim 
by the authorities. Mr. Sadasiva was working in @ 
forest area. He and bis family lived in 3 lonely place 
near a traveller’s bungalow. One evening on 13th 
Sep. 1921, when be wes asleep in his tcom, he was 
roused by @ noise and found his wife shrieking for help. 
Qn running up he found that a Huropeas ‘had trese 
passed into his compound and was the cause of the 
disturbence. From what he learnt as to the happening 
Mr. Sadasive Murti believed that the tan had 
approached his wife with an evil intentions The tres 
passer turned out to be an I. C. S, officer of the 
Government. Mr. Sadasiva wrote to him demanding 
‘an apology and not getting it, lakl his case before 
his own dé@pastmental superiors, The I, @. S. officer 
it is said. wrote to the Executive Engineer admitting 
the incident but explained’ that it was due ta a mis- 
take as he went there thinking it was the traveller’s 
Bungalow. Mr. Sadasiva does not accept this 
explanation. He. says: 

* How could be mistake my quarters for bis Bungalow, wo@ it 
was pot possible to discern even the least trace of bts bag.gnd baggage 
there ? The elephants, by which he had his affco rurpiture-and 
baggage conveyed, could be clearly seen’ coyfrotiting him frote where: 
he stopped ‘his Bibycle, for: they were tethered td trees on ‘readeside 
opposite to his revenue bungalow, not even a furtone from the spot. 
Al] bis peous were. waiting fox his arzivpl, im front of the tnilding and 
if he had even a:epeck of tne sense which his butler possessed, could 
bave straightway yone there as his butler done, or be ought to have 
patiently waited for his butlers reply“instedd of ptesiming itito others’ 
quartors, It is quite streuge uw: this could bave thought thal 
dhe tind yuadest avd res ipettalie bidis wormen-felb-weaathe pn per 
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Persons to be addressed to, and what is stil] more heinous on bis part 
was to step into the same room ag & stranger woman bad entred into. 
Under the circumstances, it fs highly ridiedlons that any homan 


being could have mistaken my quarters for the one where the 
Aveistant Oommissioner was to ide?" 


The Executive Engineer desired to close the incident 
with an spology from tbe Assistant Commissioner, 
but the latter would not make the apology. The 
matter was then referred to the Government by the 
Superintending Engineer, and Mr. Sadasiva was 
informed by the Secretary to Government P. W. D. 
that as the officer was willing to apologise the incident 
would be closed. This was in November 1921. The 
strongest part of the business is what followed. In 
Mr, Sadasiva’s own words, 


“No such apology as had been promised me having been tendered 
though [I patiently waited forthe same for apretty long time. If was 
obliged, to remind the Superintending Engineer of the same, I was 
sadly disappinted to reosive a reply in memo No, 1623—C, dated 9- 
3-22, from the socretary to Government P, W. D. . informing me that 
no further action was callod for on my reminder for the reason that I 


was since given notice of the termination of my appointment dune to 
redaction of temporary establishment,” 


Mr. Sadasiva reiterated his complaint to H. E. the 
Governor of Madras, but he was merely referred to 
the’ previous orders on the subject. He memorialised 
the Viceroy and prayed for justice by obtaining for 
him the promised apology; but his petition was 
feturned as one not submitted through the Local 
Government. When he again submitted it through 
the Local Government be got a reply. 

“That the memorial was withheld for thereason thet it was an 
application in a cae: for which the law provided a different or 
spesific remedy, or in regard to which the.time limited by ihat law 
for: making the applicstion had been ex¢veded 

It is no wonder that Mr, Sadasiva 
is couched in very bitter language, 

Indians Abroad 

A long communication from a well-known Indian 
refugee in Europe gives details and seeks to give war- 
ning agains? the frandulent activities of persons masque- 
trading as Indian cammunists. There is no doubt, 
many wunscruptlons persons are abroad trading on the 
ignorance of foreign Governments and politicians. Some 
persons who wert out of India at first as hunted 
patriants have degenerated into mere adventureres.by 
reason of pecuniary difficulties or other temptations com- 
ing to them in the course of a long life of exile. The 
life and the manners of the ‘‘West’”’ greatly belp such 
transformations. The communist parties in Europe and 
America and their plans of world action furnish also 
easy scope! for adventure and fraud to clever people. 

Morat and Civic lessons through bombs 

The word ‘’ moral” is used in many senses. It 
bas come to have a very definite meaning in 
military, especially in air operations, and ore espe- 
cially in bombing operations sgainst open villages 
absointely innocent of all offensive or defensive Capacity 
in this branch of warfare. The following Associated 
Presg telegram brings out this peculiar use of the 


a ° 
word very aptly DELHI, January 11, 


“Alr operations. were carried into the home-lgnds of the recalcitrant 
Abdullah Mabsnds op the 8th and the 9th instant, Makin, which is 
the headquarters of the notortons Muse an who was concerned 
in the murder of Lientonant Dickson, was successfully bombarded, 
The firing of the six inch howitzers was accusate and the moral 
eflect of the opdrations has been considerable. Hostile sections are 
now showing signs of a desire to know tne terms of our settlement.” 


Murti’s letter 


Not only morality in general but the sense of 
civic 1esponsibility as members of &n independent 
nation is sought to be propagated by meane of aerial 
bombing as the following extract from a wrely 
published letter of Sir Percivale Phillips to the 
Daily Masl would show: 

“Tax collecting by bomb has become almost # matter of routine: 
for the Royal Air Force in Mesopctamia, 

“It would surpriee the British taxepayer to know the extent to 
which bombing has prevailed in the country diericta of the new States 


of Iraq during the past year in order to boleter up King Keisal's 
authority. 
“Theeonoeption of a united people eheerfully contributing to 


national treasury is far wide of the mark. Taxation is the last thing 
the Arabs ag a whole, will submit to. Consequently Britieh ainoplanes 
have beep utilised to extract overdue revenve and in general to 
impresa the Mesopotamians with their reeponsibility aa an independent 
nation, Of course innocent people have been killed. That cannot 
be helped. The subjection of an unruly village or district involves the 
punishment of old women aa well as recalcitrant head men, oF 


tax collectors of the air drop their “ eggs ’ a3 accurately as Possible 
but they cannot single out individuals, 


“I am told that this local bombing has been going on constantly 
for months past. Recently the Air Force has engaged in more 
extensive opcrations on the firing of Southern Kurdistan where Othe 
sribes have responded to Turkish propaganda xnd show hostility to 
British troops. Apart from this border warfare, however, there 
has been intensive bombing aimed solely at the enfcrcement of 
revenue laws,” 

Then follows a description full of grim humour 
of the procednre followed in such cases 
Pol'tical Prisoners 

Elsewhere will be found Dr. Satyapal’s lettez 
calling urgent attention of the Congress Committees 
to the necessity of taking immediate steps for the 
relief of political prisoners. The various Provincial 
Congress Committees, it is hoped, will 
immediately set to work to solve this problem 
according to the need and circumstances obtaining in 
their respective provinces, along with other preliminary 
preparations for Civil Disob dicnce. €, R, 


C rrespondence 
Cheap labour for Mauritias 

Mr. H.K. Mandecr writes from Port Louis, Mauritius: = 
Dear Mr. Editor, 

I beg to inform yon that delegates fromthis Island 
( whites and Indians ) appointed by Government are 
proceeding with a view to obtains renewal of imml- 
gration and indentured labour for this colony. 

The population here—especially the great mass of 
Indian labourers who constitute the great Lulk of the 


people—are bitterly opposed to any new immigration 
of any sort. 
The Island ie overcrowded and hands are far from 


being wanted. On the otber hand, the number of 
unemployed is consideraLle. The svle aim of those 
who are advocating immigration is to oltain oheap 
labour and easy slaves with which they may do what 
they like. 


T rely on you to take an ardent interest in counter- 
acting the action of the Mauritius Government 
Delegates. In so doing you will deserve the confidence 
of all welleintentioned Indo—Mauritians and you will 
do a good aetion forthe welfare of this little Indie 
beyond the seas, and of all India at large. 

I beg to suggest that in case yon may find it 
possible, Mr. Manilal Doctor, Barrister-at-Law, who 
knows much about the position of the Indians here, 
should be invited to help you and even to depose before 
the Simla Immigration Committee. Yours etc. 

H, K, Maudser 
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Mr, Horniman’s View 


Mr. B. G. Horniman writes in Hind (London) :-- 

“Wo are now faced by the teak of choosing Letween 
the lead of those who want. to reconsider and revise the 
policy and prograinme uf Mahatma Gandhi, and those 
who, undismeyed aud undeterred by the failure to 
achieve immed>ate anccess, are still convinced, both by 
sentiment and reason, that India’s only trne way to the 
achievement of independence and national self-respect 
is slong the austere road of complete refusal to co- 
operate in any form or shape with those who arrogate 
to themselves the right to determiuo for che Indian 
people those questions which it is their inalienable right 
to determine for themselves, Into the canses and events 
of the past year which have produced this situation I 
do not propose to enter here. There is no disguising 
the fact that the whole eourse of evente following on 
the imprisonment of Mahatma (Gandhi and other 
national leaders has been deeply disappointing. But 
it ssonld be profitless to waste time in bewailing them 
and criticising from this distance the mistakes and the 
lack of competent and determined leadership responsible 
for the present unsatisfactory situation, The present 
duty is to recover the contidence and enthusiasm of the 
people, and to start afrerh onthe task of inspiring 
them with the hope and. knowledgethat by their own 
efforts they can releare themselves from hbogdage and 
their sufferings. 


Non-Co-operation Must Stand 

“For myself I remain a convinced and unmitigated 
Non-Cvuoperator. Reviaion of methods may te desirable 
and necessary, though I have yet tole convinced of 
that. ButIcannot subseribe to the view that there 
should be the least modification of the policy of 
Non-Oooperation or the smallest departure from the 
programme laid down Ly Mahstma Gandhi—at least 
im principle. As tothe firat, there is probably little 
difference of opinion among any of us. The Guvernment 
in India remains the “ Satanic ” Government, associ- 
ation or ce-operation with which would bea national 
bumiliation. It remains anti-Indian and enti-national. 
That has been made more clear than ever Ly the policy 
pursued urder the present Viceroy, the recent 
utterance of Mr. lioyd George—which was his Inet 
great effort to rally to himself the snppart of the party 
Wuieh has now supplanted him in offce~and the 
crueities which continue to be i: ficted on the people by 
the agents of the Government, notably inthe case of 
the terrille atrocities perpetrated onthe Akali Sikba. 
And, apart from all this, i¢ remains an unassailable 
Principle, that to recognise an alien government or to 
accept its patronage and useits institutions, is to 
surrender India’s inherent right of self-determination 
and self-dependenee and to perpetuate the process of 
natjonal demoralisation, which subjection to foreign 
domination entails, 


Tre Question of the Cenncifs 
wr take it, however, that those who are anxious 
for ® revimon of the programme of Non-cooperation 
do mot desire to abandon the principle of Non- 
cooperation, but Non-cooperation, if it is to be 
followed sincerely ann principle, does not admit of 
any compromise. The moment you impinge upon that 
Principle, either in theory or in practice, you heve 
done with Non-cooperation. Toke for instance, ¢he 
question of cntoring the Conneals, which is the vent 
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point of controversy at the present raoment, It amazes 
me that shrewd menlike Mr. C.R, Das ond Mr. 
Kelkar sbould fail to realise that nothing would be 
wore helpful to the Gevernment then for Non 
couperaturs to give up the boycott of the Connals 
and enter them, even with the direet object of 
attempting to make the whole reform scheme « farce 
by & progremme of obstruction. It is wrong i 
theory snd would fail in practice. Wrong in theory, 
Lecanae the strongest eseet of the Non—Cooperator 
in the refusal to recognise orto use in eny form 
whatsoever the institutiona set up by slien rulers 
as a bait for the unwary. The first principle of 
Non-rooperation is the refnsal to have any sort 
of association even by opposing them from the 
inside, and that applies to every department.of the 
Non-cooperation programme. You may leave certain 
aspects of Non-cooperation on one side for the 
moment because for oue reason or another, the 
conntry is not ready for them, or there is nothing 
tangible:to be gained for the time being by attending 
to them, but you cannot, {if your policy 5 to be 
consistent and effective, take one feature of Non- 
cooperation and say Here we will make use of the 
Government institutions because by eo doing we can 
annoy the Guvernment. 


A Putile Proposs! . 

“But the proposal would alse fail in practice, a2 6 
light examination of the machinery of the reform 
scheme will ahow. This has been very cunningly devised 
to make any policy of obstruction on the part of the 
so-called popular representatives sither impossible 
or iveffective, 3 indeed, experience hss shown in ~ 
the case of those who have tried the experiment. ~ 
The Non-ovoperators might capture every seat evaila- 
ble to them and thenirefuse totake their seats. Fancy 
conetituencies afd nominated members, official ard 
otherwise, would still provide the ‘Government with 

working quote of members, which ie ali. they 
want for their purpese. On the other hand,: to enter 
the counc! chambers and obstruct would be equally 
futile and would only end in the policy of “response 
ive co-operation,” which would be the final victory 
of Montaguiam. During the past forty years snocessive 
governmenta in England have devised an elaborate 
and unossailablo machinery of procedure for the 
prevention of obstruction in the House of Commena, 
until obstruction, a6 it used to be eilectively practised 
by the Opposition, has become an impossibility. The 
procedure devised for the Indian legislatures is, 
naturally, even stronger, and provides the governments 
and presidents, with even more autecratic .powers 


*then the Speaker and Leader of the House of Commons. 


Strongest asscta 

“Whatever else the Congress may decide, I trues 
i¢ will epmbetioally reject any propose! to enter the 
Councils or tc give up the ergeniaation of the 
country for a general movement of Civil Disobedience, 
These, to my mind, are the strongest assets of Nens 
cooperation, and however heavy the teak and lengthy 
the process of organising: Civil Disebedience, I am 
conviaced that, with patience, devotion and enthugiesm 
it is the weapon which will finally achieve the 
crowning victery. With the example of the splendid 
asorifice and devotion of the Akali Bikha end whet 
they hava achieved, before vs, oan wh donbi it 
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Work 


Most provincial Congress Committees will have met 
before the end of this month and organised their plans 
for the collection of money and the enrolment of 
volunteers, It would be of great help if all provincial 
Committees will send at once their preliminary 
Teports to the Working Committee so that at its meeting 
ih February, suggestions and difficulties may be 
considered and supplementary instructions issued. 
All communications, it should be remembered, 
are to be addressed to the Working Generel 
Secretary ot Patna. Volunteers should be 
enrolled on the pledge form sdopted at Ahmedabad. 
While every volunteer offers himself as ready for 
individual civil disobedience when ordered, it should 
be remembered et the same time, that he isa construce 
tive worker also. Every volunteer should immediately 


be put on the work of strengthening the national 
organisation, and pushing forward constructive 
activities The volunteers should be busy from the 


time of enrolment, and are not to be an idle 
army awaiting orders. There may be some volunteers 
offering their full time from the date ofenrolment, but 
a much larger number may offer, say cne day in the 
week, for Congress work. Thus all will bea reserve 
force for the final campaign of civil resistance; but at 
once, we shall bave a body of active workers. I{ sixty men 
for instance offer each one day's work in the week, by 
proper coordination, a Congress Committee can get a 
continuous stream of work going on throughout the 
whcfe month. If the new volunteers can make a 
few model villages in each area, it would be a capital 
method of spreading and strengthening the movement. 
The next three months should be a period of 
cesseless end one-pointed activity. The newly 
enrolled volunteers have the fat name and the 
of our movement in their hands. More people than 
we may at first think of, ought to be prepared to 
give to the movement their next three months, as 
their contribution to the national striggle during a 
very critical period. Maehatmeaji said that his arrest 
should dispreve the idea that people accepted the 
non-cooperation programme only under hia ine 
fluence and without independent faith in it, and that 
it shonld be an occasion to prove our ability to 
condnct onr activitics inspite of his absence The 
greatress of hia programmes in South Africa as well 
as tn India consisted tn their simplicity end in ther 
edaptabilhy to the genivs of the nation and to the 
capacities of the ordinary Indian. We need have 
only the brains that we have and the ability we 
possess, to carry out the work which he initiated and 
whieh he probably believes is going on in his 
ahsence. 
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“Drinking Toasts” 
(By OC. F. Andreas) 

When I was recently in Ceylon, I found out how 
geome of the very worst practices of the West bad 
been slavishly copied by the young, under the im- 
pression that there was something ‘manly’ and ‘modern’ 
and ‘upto date’ about them. I was told by a medical 
student, that it was a custom for the first year students 
to invite the senior students to an inaugural banquet, 
where not only light wine, but also whisky and 
brandy were drunk; and many became intoxicated, 
while drinking tcasts’. or (to supply a stiangely mis- 
used word) drinking the ‘health’ of certain guests 
who were present, and also the King’s ‘bealth’, and 
the ladies ‘health’ and the ‘health’ ef the Medical 
College, and soon. Not seldom the banquet ended in 
what warcalleda ‘rag.’ Damage tofurniture, and breaking 
of glassesand crockery and even free fights occurred. The 
very worst part, however, was the compelling of those 
who had religious scruples and conscientious objections,= 
however much they might struggle to refuse, per- 
force to drink liquor. They were violently held down, 
inspite of their struggles and the liquor was poured 
into their mouths so that there could be no escape. 
This story was told me by one of the students them- 
selves who told me he had suffered under this trestment. 

When I heard this account, my heart sickened. 
My mind went back with a sharp stab of compunction, 
to a scene at Simla, on the departure of Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson, the Finance Member, when a . 
dinner was given in his honour by the Indian Resi- 
dents aud I was invited to be present There was in 
my mind then nothing of the borror and the shrinking, 
that there wotld be now. I remember how the 
English song ‘ For heis a jolly good fellow’ was 
sung and ‘healths’ wete drunk, beginning with the 
‘health’ of His Majesty, the king Emperor, and going 
on, in the middle of the pregramme, to the health of 
“our distinguished guest, Sit Guy Fleetwood Wilson.’ 
There was, of courge, no compulsory drinking on that 
cccassjon and it was possible for those present, if they 
vished to do so to drink the toast in lemonade or 
water. But before the evening was over, I could see, 
as I glanced round the table, that some at least 
of the guests, who were unaccustomed to taking in- 
toxicating spirits, had become the worse for drink; and 
the repentant thought fashed upon me that it was 
wrong on my own part thus to be joining in a ban- 
quet, where such temptations were putin the way of 
those, whose habits in such matters were not Western atall. 
When one comes to think it over, many yesrs later, 
is it not true beyond all possible doubt, thet this single 
practice, imported from the West, without any sense, 
or rbyme or tefson has been the beginning of the 
actual downfall of many noble lives in this country ? 

Y can reeallanother seene at Delbi, which happened 
shortly after I came out to India. In Cambridge, I 
had been a member of a Masonic Lodge, and I went 
a3 a guest to a Masoric banquet in Delhi. There was 
an old Indian gentleman there, who before the evening 
ended, was pitifully drink. I do not suppose, that he 
had taken much liquor that evening; and i{n his 


ordinary life, as I knew, he was @ may of abstemious 
hahits and high more! character. But this banquet, cnd 
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the unaccustomed liquor, which he bad taken, had 
made him for a time into an insane person, entirely 
itrespons:ble for hig actions, The old gentleman has 
been dead Jong ago and I have forgotten his name 
and even his face, but I can remember vividly to-day 
the scene at that banquet and the shock it gave me. 

There has been in wy letter-case, for more can 8 

in-portant communication on this very subject 
rae * oie tetentl in Bouwbsy, JI had waited for an 
opportunity to publish it, but I had been occupied 
with other things, and it had been forgotten. It runs 
as tollows:~— 

‘““There is just now a wide-spread movement for 
stopping the drink evil in India. Mahatma Gandhi 
and yourself have been doing your utmost on this 
subject, in connection with which I have to make 
one suggestion and seek your help for putting. it forth 
in: Young India or elsewhere. 

‘‘To ‘drink the toast’ on grand public occasions 
is a conimon practice among Christian. nations. This 
practice was first publicly introduced into India by the 
British rulers and was afterwards taken up by Indians 
even in private life. I know several native States; 
where, while receiving visits from high British officials, 
the Indian rulers have to amnange public dinners, 
wherein the guests and the bosts have to drink toasts 
publicly. Both the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
present would violate their religion by drinking; and 
the Christian rulers, whatever may be their practice as 
Christians, ought not to enforce itupon their Indian 
Subjects. It is the greatest insult that the rulers can 
offer to the two great religions of India. I am not 
sure whether drink is compulsory even according to 
Christian teaching. On that you can speak authorita- 
tively. But apart from this, it behoves the British 
rulers, nct only to forego this practice, but to prohibit 
it even by legislation. In the first place, to make 
political speeches at dinner is absurd, according to 
Indian ideas. It violates the sacredness of our 
dinner. Even if, however, these dinners and toasts are 
considered essential, why should not the Government 
be ealled upon to use simple water, or pure milk, for the 
diink instead of liquor. Intoxicating drink makes a man 
beastly aud should not be used privately, much less in 
public. In this sinful world vice can never be 


entirely eradicated, but it should never be supported 
openly by Government. 


“Great Empzrors like Asoka and Akbar, in bygone 
days respected the sentiments of their subjects. 
The British rulers if they care to win the affection of 
Indians, must equally :espect their religion and moral- 
sentiments. If they co not do this, they stand self- 
condemned. I have been long connected with-Indian 
States and I know well what havoc drink has 
committed in different rulers’ families, and this habit 
of ‘drinking toasts’ has been one of the principal 
causes of the drunkenness that prevails among them. 

“Will you kindly use your powerful pen for 
stopping this most ruinous find sinful practice? Your 
advocacy appearing through the columns of Indian 
papers, such.as ‘Yuung India’ and translated into the 
vernaculars may do avery great service toour country.’’ 

This is ihe letter which I received, I greatly regret 
that it has remained unpublished so long. I can only 
hope that now that the matter has at Jast been brought 
before the public it will, ag the writer suggests, be 
translated into the vernaculars and widely circulated, 
so that something may be done to put an end to this 


practice which is quite out of keeping with aucient 
Indisn traditions, 
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In Deferce of Khaddar 


Some people think that so long as there m no 
prespect of giving up Khaddar and taking to Lanca- 
shire goods aggin after the attsinment of Swaraj, 
the Khadcar movement can have no political value. 
‘Blow can it be a motive for British concession, these 
people ask, ‘“ when it is admitted that the boycott on 
Lancashire will not be lifted even after the grant of 
Self-Government?”’ 

Th. error in this question can be easily seen if we 
raise a similar querty about the other important 
itemg of our agitation for Swaraj. For instance take 
the case of the unconscionably heavy expenditure on 
the ‘‘steeleframe services” and the wmilifary. Removal 
of this evil forms: an important plank of our agitation 
for Swaraj. Yet no one would maintain that we 
should not sndianise our ‘services’ or the military and 
check this drain on our resources when Swaraj is 
attained, because British interests would thereby 
be hit. Or take the case of the boycott of British 
system of lawcoustg and Education, To the 
unwilling Britisher, this is a political weapon 
of the first magnitude, a thing that fairly frightens. 
him. But we da not hold out a promise that we will 
revert to the present. denationalising system of 
Education or abolish our Panchayets when 
Swarej is attained, although we know that this 
would give 2 permanent set-back to the British 
culiural domination in India, which Lord Roseberry 
said was Britain’s heaven appointed missionto fulfil. 

The truth is that Khaddar, isa necessary condition 
of Swaraj and not merely a coercive process. The im,orta- 
tion of foreign cloth in India is necessarily an evil—at 
once the result and cause of our political servitude. We 
want Swaraj because we want to get rid of this evil. 
We cannot live without air and without 
food; so also cannot this nation be ever free 
without banishing paiperism from among our masses 
without reviving the industry which supplemented 
their main occupation, viz., agriculture. Khbaddar js 
a solution of India’s growing poverty and therefore 
is & weapon of the first order in the fight for Swaraj. 
Economic slavery and the drain on national wealth, 
intellectnal slavery and inter-communal injustice are 
the root canses of the disease from which the nation 
is suffering. Political slavery is but the symptom and 
will disappear on removing the causes. We cannot 
give up khaddar after attaining Swaraj even as @ 
consumptive cannot give up fresh air after being 
cured. Khaddar is an_ integral part of the political 
movement even as fresh air is an integral part of the 
consuptive’s treatment. 

The non-cooperator’s cardinal faith is that national 
organisation will automatically replace the Govern- 
ment when once it has attained the requisite strength. 
Our national orgamsation must be prepared to take 
charge of the national affairs on the establishment of 
Swaraj By no other process can we win Swamj. We 
may obtain concessions by way of modifications of 
the Reform Scheme by demonstrations of some sort, 
but we cannot win or keep Swaraj funless we 
organise the nation. This work of organising the 
nation is what we have been at frem Bezwade upto 
now If we have failed to achieve anything yet, it 
is beeause we have not effectively organised the nation: 
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“ we wanted to do, or we believed we did when as 
matter of fact we did not. Other things we may 
do in Order to achieve our goal, which may help 
in this work by clearing the way for the work of 
Organisation and in that measure will bring us sticcess. 


Progress in Khaddar is progress in the orgenisation 
of the masses. Khaddar is the body in which our 
nations! organisation should develop and grow strong 
enough automatically to displace the foreign organisa- 
tion which holds the people in subjection and poverty. 
If we revive handspinning and weaving and clothe 
the people in Khaddar, it is the surest sign of our 
successful organisation. We do not desire to live in 
isolation, or hatred of all foreign things. Our geal is 
hot to put an end to all foreign commerce jn India. 
England will have enough trade with India, and Japan 
too even, though we eschew all foreign cloth. What we 

- aim at is to preventthe importation of that commodity . 
which has deprived our millions of their work and 
the nation of its wealth and has brought on a chronic 
famine in the Jand. We do not desire to shut out a 
hundred other articles of trade which without making 
this mation poor keep other nations working and add 
to their wealth and happiness. There is enough motive 
for international friendsbip and commerce without 
depriving the people of this land of that occupation 
without which they cannot live like free men. 


C. R, 
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Political Prisoners 
Dr. Satyapal's Suggestions 


A political prisoner is now a permanent figure. He 
has come to stay. Judging from the trend of events 
that are taking place it needs no prophet to assert 
that for a considerably long time to come for mary 
of the political workers, jailsalmost will be like summer- 
houses and it is absolutely certain that many of the best 
sons, nay perhaps even the daughters of the 
soil, will have to pass much of their time within the 
four-walls of prison-houses. It is, therefore, necessary 
that the interests of political prisoners should be care- 
fully studied and no effort should be spared to 
ameliorate his condition and to help the members of 
his family. I gratefully mention the services rendered 

‘by the Press of the Province in this cause. ‘The 
Provincisi Congress Committee, various Congress 
Committees and some patriotic individuals who have 
worked in this direction deserve the thanks of the 
Motherland. But I must be permitted to say that the 
ontput of practical energy bas not been equal to the 
task. Much remains to be done. It pains me to 
remark that our duty towards political prisoners has 
not been faithfully discharged. I blame no body for 
it. The country is in the throes of a very severe 
struggle and it is quite likely that instimtions and 
individuals interested in the political prisoners may 
have had their hands too full to leave them time and 
energy to be lavished upon political prisoners. I only 
state 2 fact when I say that there has been a 
dereliction of duty and the sooner we make amends 
for the wrong done by out negligence willful or 
-otlserwise, the better would it be in the interests of 
the Motherland. 
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Congress Committees’ duties 

The Provincial Congress Committee did not perhapa 
realize the giavity of the situation. It ought to bave 
discussed and determined the exact coutse of action 
to be followed by political prisoners while in Jail. The 
result of this omission has been disastrous. For want of an 
authoritative guide political prisoners have been doirg 
many things in Jail which they sbould have avoided 
and so on. In one Jail in the Punjab the amount 
of misery and snffering that has been the lot of the 
political prisoners there, is beyond description, I know 
that the Punjab Congress Committee has, issued certain 
rules to serve as a guide, but in the first place they 
were igsued too late and then they are incomplete 
and above all they are not properly published 
and are not widely known, Without a moment’s 
delay, the Committee should after a careful 
consideration of all the pros and cons decide as to 
how & political prisoner should act in jail. This 
is extremely improtant. A copy of _ these 
rules should be supplied to every prisoner now 
in jail, and also to the individuals who ate beirg 
arrested. I know that in some cases the instruct ors 


of the Committee will be disobeyed, but I am quite 
confident that a real and substantial majority will 
follow the lead end will save itself from much of the 
suffering and ignominy which unluckily is its lot at 
the present moment. The Committee should ‘adopt a 
bold attitude in deciding and should not hesitate to 
give a Sound advice even when it is apprehended that. 
this advice would not be palatable or acceptable. And 
I hope the executive and members of the Committee 
would soon take this up. 
' Relief to Families 

Now comes the question of trying to alleviate the 
suffering of & political prisoner. No doubt it is true that 
the Punjab Congress Committee has expressly laid it 
down that a man offering himself for arrest shouid 
not expect any monetary aid from the Committee and 
has im pursuance of that resolution actually ‘‘stopped 
the honoraria and allowances of all the Congress 
workers barring a few excepetions,” I appreciate the 
dtficulties of the Congress Committee but I am con- 


strained to remark that this is not proper. A men who 
maintaiped with difficulty his family even on merely 
unbuttered bread on a minimum amount of money 
he received from the Congress Committee, is forcibly 
removed from the field of his activities and forthwith 
his allowances are stopped. Now, pray on what are the 
members his family to live ? Their own support is 
taken away and they have no reserve money to fall 
back upon. The natural result is that the pangs of 
separation are more keenly felt and I know of instances 
where iwuch misery has resulted fiom this course of 
action. I admit tlLat some~ families are getting some 
allowance, but I know that such instances are few 
and the amount allowed is small, I therefore suggest 


that a sub-Committee should at once be formed to 
inquire into the family circumstances of every political 
prisoner and to determine what ad is needed. This 
should be done immediately, Urgency in this matter 
is badly needed. I leave the working of details to the 
sub-Committee. All that I wish to emphasise is that 
many of the families whose bread=-winners are noe 
in jail do need some financial aid to tide over the 
difficulties. 
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Wanted Congress Inspectors 

The third need is to appoint an Inspector ot two 
who should pertodically visit the various famities. This 
ought to have been done much sooner but better late 
than never. This Inspector should make personal visits, 
inquire! about health etc., and should convey or Carry 
messages if so required. 1 know that there is a com- 
plaint amongst political prisoners that their families are 
not looked after. This Inspector should in conjunction 
with the local werkers so arrange matters that the 
Congress Committee is quite in touch with almost all 
the families whose people are in jail. 

The fourth need is that an Inspector should 
frequently visit jails, Almust every day one hears of 
hungerstrikes and so on. Well, he should go on the 
spot, make proper inquiries and then let the public 
know the true state of affairs. I know the discharge 
of this duty is rot so easy as it may appear. Many 
a time true information is not possible to get at all. 


But still scmething is better than nothing. This 
Inspector should have an interview with those who 


have unluckily no dear or near relative to visit them 
in jail. This will cheer up many @ sad heart. From 
sich people he should asccrtain tke health of other 
political prisoners wi.bin jail and then convey such 
news to their relatives. Hecan also be 8 member of 
the party visiting a political p isoner and thus inquire 
about the heaith etc. of the pr.soners in thet jail. 
Soap, Books and Other Necessaries 

The fifth need is that some steps should be imme- 
‘diately taken to supply certgin articles which a political 
prisoner genetally wants during his incarceration. 
During my one year’s stay in jail I bave felt that 
there are some of the political prisoners who have no 
men or money svailab’e and hence they feei the pinch 
considerably. Small things like soap, off, combs, 
datans, shirts, pyjamas etc. though apparentiy of no 
value are of greatimp..tace in the Jails. These should 
be provided to these people by the Congress Committees. 

The sixth is about books. It needs no argument 
to convince oue of the utility of books. They are of 
special use in jails to while away time and to strengthen 
the soul at the hour of trial. The Provincial Congress 
Committee should collect a good lot of useful and 
valuanle books and should issue them for the use of 
the political prisoners. I have been fortunate evough 
to Secure some books for this purpose and I am sending 
them out, but these are yet insufficient and I request 
people to help me in this matter. 

A Register of Prisonars 

The seventh need is that th inj SS 
Committee should maintain hs i gi Sg 
political prisoners with their terms of sentences, dates 
of conviction and release etc, TMhe Congress must also 
know in which jail one is confined. My idea is that 
at the time of release a representative of the Congress 
should ahah ye aie to offer greetings to the 
person reieased. i i . 
delight to the rin arid : es at 

The cighth eed is that the Provincial Congress 
Comnittee — be in touch with the person released, 
a - srepsiwseing “en és esis in his afe rs 

t ficulties if it be found 

possible to cio so. 

I have sketchily mentioned some of the tee 
@ political prisoner, There {s much more else to a : 
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political prisoner deserves our thanks and the best 
{orm to express our gratitude Js to help him end hr 
dear and near to get over the difficulties. I, thereime, 
respectfully suggest to the Provincial Congress 
Committees to establish a bureau to aid political 
prisoners and to immediately take up the work 
helping them. The Congress Committee owes this 
bare duty to the prisoners and elso to the pablic. 
When we are desirous that people should come into 
our fold we must necessarily offer them help when 
they need it. 
Conclusion 

I place my services unreservedly at the disposal ot 
the Congress Committee for this purpese. I feel that 
there is a keen necessity for such a bureau end that 
we can illafford to postpone even for # minute our 
efforts in (this direction. 


A Comradeship of Love 


Mr. J. §, Stevenson, ( Mission House, Prantij, 
Ahmedabad ) sends a circular letter for publication := 
“‘Soune lovers of India, feeling very humbly, yet very in- 
tensely, their own responsibility, are banding themselves 
together into aCOMRADESHIP OF LOVE, a comrade- 
ehip which shall include Indian, Hindu and English and 
Muhammadan,Jain and Parsi,European Official andChris- 
tian Missionary, Brahmin Pundit and humble labourer, 
village-farmer and city-clerk, merchant and professional 
man. The Comradeship isto be neither political nor 
Missionary, sectarian nor racial. Nor will those who 
join it have to leave their ordinary daily avocationy. 
It only aims at binding together men & women of good 
will who love India, in a common effort to spread every: 
where the happy trustful atmosphere of loving kindness. 
It has no organization, no office-bearers, no subscrip- 

tions. It has, however, stringent rules :— 

Those who join it pledge themselves in the sacred 
name of Jove that they themselves will strive to live 
always in an atmosphere of love and particulsrly ~- 

1, That they will love in deed—trying every dey to 
do something that will make someone else happy and to 
show some act of courtesy to » member of another 
community. 

+. That they will love in word—neither speaking 
haréhly to anyone, nor repeating any unkind slander or 
criticism of anyone, least of alla member of another 
race; but that, instead, they will deliberately pass on 
any kind thing they Lear about anyone else, especiguy 
one from whom they differ. 

3. That they will love in thoughrsending out 
loving thoughts to all against whom they bear s grudge, 
furgiving any unlaindness that may Lave been done to 


them, and abstaining from imputing any wrong motive 
to those from whom they differ. pati : 


Lastly, in order that they may be able tu carry inte 
practice this Threefold Jewel of Love in Thought, Deed 
and Word, every day at some fixed lLouy, morning, 
evening, or noonday, they will deliberately for two 
minutes open the doors of their being, that True Love 
may enter in @ tuke possession of their whole 
personality. 

i aoa who desires tu link him or herself to this 
:. ‘ . ’ <2 
cree aca = Se Ae 

FOR THE SAKE OF INDIA I.........SOLEMNLY 
AND DELIBERATELY PLEDGE MYSELF TOA 
LIFEOF LOVE IN THOUGHT, WORD AND DEED, 


a=. 


= ; EE ee 
Printed and published by Ramdas Mohandas Gandhé, 
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Mahatmaji Interviewed 

Manhatmaji was interviewed on Saturday last by Mrs. 
Gandhi. He appeared to be in good health. He was 
in his serenely happy mood. Questioned regarding 
rumours about his health he replied that no one wo 
knew him could imagine that ho would ever suffer 
from Melancholia. and expressed surprise that such 
wild rumours could find any credence. The interview 
was purely a domestic oue. 
18th March 

18th March 1923 will be the anniversary of 
Mahattnaji’s incarceration. It is but fit that the dey 
should be duly observed as one of sacrifice and 
prayer as reccouwmended by the Working Coumittee’s 
yesolution published cisewhere, aud tbat there should 


be complete peaceful hartal all over the country ou. 


that day. The week between the 10th, the day of 
Mahatmaji’s arrest, and the 18th, the day of his 
conviction should be exclusively devoted to the Tilak 
Swaraj Kund, Khadi propaganda and enrolment of 
volunteers. Mectings should be beld at all places 
recording peopie’s determinations io cay ov the 
stiuggle with arabated vigour tui the gcal is reached, 
Since Mahatmwaji's arrest the country bas been placed ov 
its trial. If it is proved that it was Mahbatmnaji's 
presence among us alone that was responsible for 
the upkeep of the struggle against the bureaucracy 
aud that it would collapse as soon as he was separated 
awey from amongst us the obvious inference would 
bé thet the only thing left for the bureaucracy is to 
keep him in ticarccratiod. It is therefore necessary 
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that the Country s feelings in regard to this matter 
should find vigcrous and unequivocal expression 
indicated by the Working Comitfee. 
Rand and ChauriChaura 

The British Indian Associstion, Transvaal, in a 
cablegram {0 the Viceroy, bas called the latter's 
attention to the tioustrous discrepency between the 
Seuieuces passed iv the c&se-cf the Chaurl Chaura 
outiage and that of,the recent Rand Revolution that 
led to bigh treasov,- murder and opepatuied rebellion. 
“In the latter case out ct 7550 persons who were 


atrested’’ seys the cablegraim, ‘‘ many were found 
guilty, but only 4 were actually cxecuted, the test 
being either reprieved or fined.’ For 72000 


Government and Civil casualties is Raud there were 
Ouly 18 deatus in the Cbhasri Chaura, yet the number 
of persous seteuced in tle lJattet case is 172. 

Nothing iilustrates better the spirit in which the 
law is administered in this country. Executions and 
hangings ate always to be treéted as anomalies, and 
cau be tolerated essentially as an evil that civiliza- 
tion is out to eliminate. At a tine when most of the 
advanced countries of the worll have either already 
abolished or are on the way to abolish capital setences, 
such @ sentence of mass-massacre will only 
serve os a lurid commeniary on a system of Jaw 
that has been devised not to protect justice but to 
entangle justice in the net of law, and which it 
sued not to put down lawlessness but to leg 
Governnient lawlessness for purposes of terrorism. 

Usacivilised Warfare 

li there is any buimanity stil! left-in the West it 
should protest against the aerial bombing of defenceless 
villages of the frontier tribes'iin the north-west of Indie, 
No one ksiows taeir claims and their disputes with 
the Government of India; there is no Arbitration 
Board or Conciliation Committee or Disarmament 
League. The Government of India is both judge and 
executor and the Indian tax-payer pays for the 
expenses. Chivalry is dead and buried, but is mere 
liumanity, tco, quite gone ? Says an Associated 
Press message, ‘“‘duriug the period Wecember 17th to 
Januaty 22nd, squadrovs of the R. A. F. have carried 
out numwetous bombivg ‘aids ov. the hostile Wezir 
tribes who refused {o accept our terms.'’ We sre told 
to be jubbilant over villages entirely destroyed and 
very considerable casualties amongst men, flocks and 
herds. 86 tons of explasives and 1224 incendiary 
bombs were dropy* on these ‘‘hostile” villages and 
28063 rounds of 3. A. A. fired frcm the aeroplanes 
at  petsoune! aud flocks.” -Thus was ,Christmes 
observed {n Asia. 
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We are told by another message that there is 
comparative quiet on the frontier and that the 
principal explanation is to be sought in the prolonged 
and intensive activity of the Air Force whose 
operations have been on such a scale as to force very 
definitely on the Mahsands the realisation that they 
must adjust their oultook to an eatirely new situation.” 
An important group of villages,. we ate told, “has been 
converted into a dustheap by aeroplanes snd howitzers 
and many other groups of villages covering 4 consider 
able area are being also fa:thfully dealt with.” 

The Mahsuds and other tribes consist of men, 
women and children who possess no acroplanes but 
have joys, aod sorrows and all the othe: jeelings just 
the same as English, French, German, Russian, or 
Irish men, women and chiidren. They are not wild 
animals or wicked diagons out of story beaks The 
men tha: slanghter them from a safe distance above 
in aeroplanes supplied by the Indian taxpayers are 
not heroes or knights. 

Office-Bearets 

A cotrespondent from Assam puts the old question: 
Can a man dealing in foreign cloth be an office- 
bearer of tne District Congress Committee? He writes: 
“The newly appointed Secretary and Trseasurer 
of the District Congress Committee are men who deal 
in foreign cloth. I do not see how the programme 
can be worked by Executive Committees compoced of 
members who themselyesdo not accept the resolutions 
of the Congress.’’ No success can be achieved by 
organisations who elect to their executives men who 
Go not follow the Congress programme. The electors 
are wrong in asking such persons to hold offices and 
the latter are equally wrong in accepting them 
even if elected so long as they have no intention to 
Rve tp the business or the profession inconsistent 
with the Congress resolutions, There are no 
tules to compsl such coordination between practice 
and precept, nor should any such rules be 
necessary. The honourable course for those who 
do not believe in the boycott of foreign cloth 
or any other of the main items of the Congrcss pro- 
gramme is to refuse to hold offices though they may 
do ail they can otherwiss tc help the cause with 
which they sympathise. 

Mr, Mabadcv Desai 

We extend to Mr, Mahadev Desai our most cordial 

greetings on his return to his field of activity. He 


fought and suffered to vindicate the cause of the 
freedom of the Press. 


To his initiative and enterprisé, in fact, belongs 
the credit of having practically sterilized the Press 
Act long before it was formally repealed. By starting 
his manuscript  Indpendeni he struck an a'tagetner 
original furrow in the field of Indian journalism, and 
by making his venture a success that resulted iu a 
Eost of mannsoript papers Sptingirg all over the 
country, he placed the cause of free juurualism on 
an unassailable basis. 

Elsewhere will be iound his first letter tb his 
friends after his release. The spirit is the same. The 
same uncompromising insistence on first Principles, 
the same loyalty and devotion to Mehatm9ji’s principles 
as Of.old, is there. Only the tone is more subdued, 
naturally enongh, as a result of long introspection in 
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Tis connection with Young India is too 
wellknown. The readers ot Yonny India may therefore, 
legitimately look iorward to the flesh-pots of Egypt 
he had accustomed them to. 

The New Journal ** Weiare ”’ 

The public will welcome'this latest addition to 
high-class Indian Journalism. It is edited by Messrs. 
Ramanarda Chatterjee and Ashoka Chatterjee. Babu 
Ramenandr Chatterjee has estabiished his claim for 
public attention by his fearless and thorough-going 
examination of men and things expressed in 
beautifully simple and vigorous langusge, 

A Christiax Weekly 

The Guardian isa new weekly journal izsned from 
Calcutta, which ‘*' will review ctirrent .opica from a 
Christian standpoint. ’’ Its founders are ‘* profoundly 
impressed with the conviction that the true solution of the 
dificulties which nor only Indla but the world in 
general is suffering from at the present time is to be 
found in the application of the positive teaching of the 
Lord Jesus Christ to the many and varied problems 
of human life.’? No one who has eyes to see can 


confuemeut. 


fail to note the pace at which the Christian 
community in Indsa is realising its share in national 
life and duties, 

The Creed 


New Inaia finds fault with me for degenerating 
from principle to policy in regard to Non-violence. 
The comment is based ona report of my speech 
opposing the motion in the Congress to change the 
creed. Though most speeches bave been badty reported, 
what I said on this occasion was very brief and with 
slight corrections the Yew India report would be a 
{aiily accurate report. I said: 

‘“T appeal to you to reject the proposition to 
amend the creed. It seeksto make severance from the 
British Empire the object of the Congress. The 
presentareed covers both the positions, namely, absolute 
independence and independence within the British Empire. 
Necessity for a change’in the creed would certainly 
arise if the Khilafat questicn should be finally solved 
against us, or if the pesition of Indians in other 
parts of the British Iimpire be finally decided to be 
impossible cf solution. Indians iwust have absolute 
independence and separation frcm the Empire, if that 
be the only possible condition of the sotution of these 
two difficulties; but that position has not yet 
been reached. There is also an attempt in the 
prcposed amendment of the creed to change the 
meched of attaining Swaraj by changing the words 
‘legitimate and peaceful’ into ‘legitimate and proper,’ 
The word ‘proper’ can cover more things than ‘peace- 
ful.’ I ask you to accept the position that ‘peaceful’ 


means 6élone shall 2 ttied by us and not as yet 
‘non-peaceful? means.” 


There is room for full freedom and equality with- 
in the. British Commonwealth, and as we are a non- 
aggressive ration, wishing to live. in peace and 
friendship with the rest of the world, the ready-made 
alliances and bonds of friendship which the. British 
Commonwealth furnishes its component parts vith, are 
& valuable asset. If the aggressive policy of Britain or 
its allies renders a proper solution of the Khilajat 
problem finally impossible, or if the constitution of the 
Pmpiie-should .picee to be not: eqaigh to the (ask of 
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protecting Indians from insult, inequality aud injustice 
in other parts of the Commonwealth, then the Tmperial 
Connection would be impossible for India. As regards 
peaceful or non-violent means, every ove knows that 
_ the Congress as a national organisation is definitely 
open to all who accept non-violence either as a creed, 
or 83 an honest policy so-long as they are members 
of the organisation. Inu asking the Congress to reject 
the proposition to alter the word ‘peaceful’ into "proper’, 
I was addressing not only those few whose ultimate 
creed was non-violence, but the large body of people 
to whom it was only an accepted policy. 

I cannot be misunderstood to have cheauged my 
Own principles when I appealed to the whole Congress 
to reject a proposition to change the policy of the 
Congress. An exposition of my own principles apart 
from the national policy would have been out of 
place on the Congress platform. 

University Corps 

The students of the Hindu College. Delbi, write 
seeking advice as to whether they may join the 
University Corps which is being organised. There is 
nothing to prevent young men from learning wilitary 
drill and something of the use of fire-arms. As India 
even under Swerajya wust for a long time yet have 
her army of defence, itis the legitimate duty of Indiau 
youths to learn the use of weapons. But I do not 
kuow the conditions uuder which the students are 
admitted into these university corps. If there are 
any rules or pledges incompatibe with our national 
Bims and ideals, we may not join thew. 

In this convection I make it clear, that there can 
be uo greater eiror than to believe that Satyagrahis 
should or may neglect the care of their bodies. A 
healthy and strong physique is) one of the primary 
requisites of successful service in the Satyagraha cause. 

Cc. R. 


The Curse of Untouchability 
by 
C. F. Andrews. ~ 

I know that the title I have chosen is embiguous 
and that it may be taken to mean either the curse 
which falls upon the untouchables themselves, invoked 
upon them in age-long deeds of cruelty. For if it is 
true, as Shakespeare says, that mercy is twice blessed, 
blessing ‘bim that gives, and him that takes’. It is 
also true that cruelty is twice cursed. It curses ‘him 
that gives, aud him that tekes.’ In the long ruy, 
since Godis just, the cutse that falls upon the giver of 
cruelty is far the heaviest to bear; though for the 
time being the curse seems only to fall upon the 
receiver. 

I wish to put before my readers 3 meworablie 
letter, leaving it te speak for itself. ‘This letter was 
published anonymously in a tidy fortnightly paper, 
called the Uhsistiun Nationalist, in the North of 
India during the month of july, 1921. It attracted no 
special attention at the time aud bas since then been 
forgotten. But I hace carried it about with me, and 
wish to rescue it frou oblivion. The wtiter ot tbe 
letter is a sincere disciple of Mahstwa Gandhi who 
has made great sacrifices silently for the truth of 
Stwaraj, which Maketwa Gamihi tavght him. He 
writes as follows:— 
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‘“T ani an Indian anda follower of Christ. I 
believe in Swaraj through the path of non-violent 
non-cooperation. Some months ego, I, enlisted myself 
as a member of the Congress. Being engaged in @ 
special national work, I could not do active propaganda 
work at first for the attainment of Swarej; but all 
along I envied those wha were privileged to carry the 
sacred message cf Swaraj from village to village. 
The opportunity, however, came to me at last, which 
I so long desired, during a visit to the Himalayas. I 


decided to tour round in the Hills and enlist as many 
Cougress members as possible. 


“On the June 23rd it was raining hard all worving. 
We were out nevertheless in the rain and began our 
Congress work. I believe in personal work, and all 
through I have found it most effective. We tmdged 
ou through the whole day, and a young man toucked 
by our message at one of the villages stepped forward 
aud became a Congress memb He made sone 
niore mewbers during the day. But the night had 
another expetietve in store for us. Dinner over, we 
uaturally wanted rest, but the crafty shopkeeper when 
we asked for shelter came to us savipg; “Sir, 
just wait, and J shall provide a good corner for you 
inside. Let wy Hindu guests have their {cod; then 
you can come in. 

‘* We waited aud waited; but the shopkeeper did 
not return. Our tired bodies sank down et lest on the 
damp floot of the verandah outside. Late, at ebout 
midnight, the shopkeeper did return and asked us to 
sleep on the leaking crampy verandah, barely three 
feet wide. We obeyed as there wes vo other way for 
it, All this was dove, because we happened to be 
Christiaus,—untouchables! There was ample room 
within; but the shopkeeper would not follute his 
house by admittivg an Indian Christian, even though 
workivg with them and for them. I felt that this was 
against the great ideal of Swaraj, and against all 
humanity. I thought over the wusational work 
that I was doing, as JT lay on the bard floor of 
the verandah, the tap tap of the drizzling rain 
sounding monotonously in the silence of the night. 
Was my ‘work worthwhile?--I asked myself. ‘Was 
uot India itself shackled with Satanic institutions?’ 
It burned my heart, and I felt sad. 

“Then a strange light came to me, a light that 
dispelled all my gloom, the light'of Christ thet not by 
remajuing aloof and criticising others from a distance 
would India gain anything from me, but by my active 
sympathy. Therefore, just before my tired eyes closed, 
I resolved to work for a Swaraj, that would stand for 
Dharma Raj—a Sweraj that would destroy aij 
tyranny and pride, ell barriers of caste and untoucha- 
bilities, a Swartaj in which Hindus, Mussalmazs and 
Christiaus, sinking all their differences, would free 
themselves from ell prejudice, supperstition and bigotry. 

‘© Tt yained ceaselessly all the next day, and we 
had to keep sitting on our verandah, watching the 
swelling water of the river rise higher and higher. 
The paddy fields in the valley, near the banks of the 
tiver, looked most lovely. God expresses Himself 
wonderfully through His Creation.” 

No words of mine ate needed to add weight to 
this anenymous fetter. What I fee! certain about 
is this, that all who read it inthe columns of “Young 
India will agree, that the witer was a true foflower 
of his mbster. Chrict. 
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The Lesson of Garmany 

“A sower went forth to eow. And when bo sawed, 
some seeds fell by the wayside and the fowls osame and 
dovoured them up. Some fell upon stony places, where 
thoy had not mnch earth; and forthwith they sprang up, 
boosuse they bad no deepnosa of earth. And when the 
ann was up, they were scorched; and pecanse they 
had nv roct, they withered away, And some fell among 
thorns; andthe thorns sprang up, and choked thom. 
But others fell into good ground, and brought forth 

Iypuit. gome a hundred fold, some sixty fold, some thirty 
ifold Who hath ears to hear, let hm hear.” 

hese beautiful words of Jesus uaturally coine to 
one's mind as one sees the rapid progress of non- 
violent resistance in other parts of the world, while 
India is still struggling to be iree. The greatest 
problem of the world was how to get rid of war, 
how Right was to defend itself against M'ght. Some 
put their hopes in the League of Nations, but it is nothing 
better than the uld system of alliances, treaties and 
ententes and Right was still bondslave to combined 
Might. The message of Gandhi has however given 
hope to a despairing world The seed he sowed 
appears to have fallen on good soil, somewhere in 
Europe. Germany fallen and crushed has discovered 
the truth that no people can be ‘ruled, and no 
domination is possible unless ultimately the cooperation 
of the people is secured by the Conqueror Here is 
the vulnerable point of violeuce, the protecting shield 
of a righteus cause however weak physically The 
resolve to sufier unto death rather than cooperate 
with the wrong-doer will save all nations from the 
aggression of the mightiest. The burning love of 
Ketherland and the discipline and the courage of the 
German people have found a shape which the armies 
of France will find it impossible to deal with ‘The 
Government has firmly resolved’ declared the German 
Minister last week ‘‘to resort tovevery available means 
to frustrate the French policy of violence. It would 
be an unparalleled disgrace if the Germans allowed 
themselves to be forced by the military to help French 
tyranny,’’ 

It is not pride but thankfulness that makes us turn 
to the West to see the message of India fulfilled in 
distant Cermany. The faith and the hope of India 
will receive fresh strength from the defeat of French 
violence at the kands of German non-cooperation. 
Armies of occupation, viarlial law, complete tranaference 
ot administrative authority and control of means of 
communication—all are shown to be powerless before a 
people who refuse to be tempted tc draw the sword 
but are tesclved to defend honour -at the cost of ail 
and resolved to snffer ratie: than cooperate, 

Hven though Mahatma Gandhi is imprisoned, his 
progr@iumme cannot be locked up or arrested. Its 
success in India gives hope and strength to Germany 
and its greater success in Germany will give greater 
hope and strength to India, Thus will violence be 
defeated ultimately, 


While the one condition of success in Germany is the 
coutinued maintenance of the spirit of non-violence, the 
one essential couditiou of success :u India is the dis 
ciplined loyalty of the people to the Congress. The 
National Congress of India should tske the place of 
the disarmed Government of Germany. The loyalty 
of 399 million people can make the Congress a5 
irresiatible power even though it has no army Or navy 
or aeroplanes and enable it to figut the greatest mili- 
lary power. Let us proy that the people's hearts may 
melt, that their ears may regain the power of hearing, 


aud their eyes the power of seeing. c. R, 
Release of Prisoners 
An A.P.I. message states that the U. P. 


Governmeut has issued a general order for the release 
of political prisoners. An act of sanity is always wel- 
come from whatever quarter it comes, but so far as 
the general political sitation in the country is concemned 
the release or arrest of a few petsons can hardly 
make any diderence while the cardival issues remain 
unaltered aud the bureaucracy is as unrepentant in 
the matter of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs, and as 
obdurate on the matter of Swaraj as ever. Did not 
Lord Peel bur tue other day make that amply ciear 
in his despatch to the Government of India? Release 
of political prisoners is not our goal and so iong as 
our triple demand remains unsatisfied our programme 
must be worked on with clockwork regularity, 
irrespective of the release or arrest of rolitical ‘‘offenders”. 

It is hardly to our purpose to discuss the 
raison Vetle of this—of a general release from jail. 
After all Government’s policy with regard to politica: 
prison-rs is a matter of domestic arrangement between 


it and the Reformed Councils which we have boycotted 
ani whose proceedings hardly concern us at all. 
What is to our purpose is the fact that the tallest of our 
countrymen like Mahatmaji, the Ali Brothers, Lalaji, and 
others, who ought to be at this time guiding the 
destinies of the nation are kept in prison under strict 
surveillance, 

In the meantime we have the assurance ot the 
Viceroy that a vigilant watch will be kept over our 
activities and that &A?s Governinent would stop at 
nothing to ‘put down all lawless activity. We know 
pretty well what the phrase “‘ putting down of lawless 


activity’’ ineans. How is the nation going to meet 
this new policy of repression cum concession ? Our 


duty is clear. We must neither change nor flatter 
por repent but push on our work along the lines that 
we have already chalked out for ourselves without 
hesitation or change. We shall have to steel ourselves 
against coaxing and cajolery no less than against 
repression and threats of brute force before we can 
be fit for Swaraj. 

As regards the released patriots, we only know too 
well that they never wanted their release before the 
full expiry of their terms. To some we know, the 
release will hardly bea matter for joy. But we have to 
put up witb the vaguries of a Government which we have 
yet to bring to its knees. In the meanwhile, we extend 
our brcthers a hearty welcome. There are amongst 
them stalwarts like Pandit Jawaharlal, Pandit Parshotam- 
das Tandon, George Goseph, Devadas Gandhi, Morarilal 
and others, whose active service outside the jail, 


may, in the will of Providence, bear better fruit than 
service within the jail, 
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The Working Committee Resolutions 
Eighteenth of Marck 

The Working Committee resolves thet the 18th of 
March 1923, the anniversary of Mahatma Gandhi's in- 
carceration should be observed throughout the country 
as the day of sacrifice and prayer and calls upon the 
people of India to observe a pevceful Hartal through- 
out the Country on that day, In places where that 
day is observed as a new year’s day business should be 
suspended as least after 12 noon. Meetings should be 
held in all places recording determination of the- 
country to carry on the non-violent struggle unfil the 
cotintry’s demands are conceded, and the whole week 
from the I0th, the dey of Mahatmaji’s arrest, to the 
18th, the day of his conviction, should be devoted 
to concentrated effots for the collection of funde for 
the Tilak Swaraj Fund, entolment of volonteetsand 
propagation of Khadi. | 

The Indian situation in Africa 

This Conanittee views with gravé céncetn the 
development of affairs in East and South Africa; and 
warns the Imperial Govermnent that if they are unable 
to protect the just righis of the Indian citizens in the 
British dominions and the colonies, it will compel the 
people of Indie to reconsider the views regarding 
India’s partnership in the Empire. The Working 
Committee assures the Indiens in East and South 
Africa of its support in their struggle atr¢ ‘urges them 
to carry it on by all legitimate and non-violent means 


Chastened-if not Nearer Swara} 

Mr. Mahadev Desai has wired the following epistl 
to his friends in the Satyagrehashram, from Patna: 

Pranams. I bave come out at last more chastened 
and more capable of quiet suffering if not nearer Swaraj 
or God than I was when I marched into the prison 
doors. Whilst it was comforting to be in prison it is 
no less couforting to be once again in the larger 
prison more determined than ever to end the slavery. 
The want of unity amongst our camp is a matter of 
deep sorrow, but what calises exctuciuting pain is the 
apathy of the people—the absence of all anxiety 
ag to where we are atc whither we are 
drifting, of which I have been witness these tbree 
days. I strained my eyes into the streets of I ucknow 
and Allahabad as well as in train to find a single 
individual dressed in Khadi. In the compartment I 
am-travelling there-are nine passengers with me all 
dressed in disgusting. foreign stuff and the inevitable 
inference comes painfully to my mind that we are 
not yet appressed by anything like a hunger of passion. 


for Swaraj. Whilst far off Anatica and Japan envy 
us for being gifted with the unique leadership of- 
Bapu and believe that nothing can arrest 


the progress ct his movement whilst he is in prison, 
we stem to have fallen into partial unconsciousness of 
the factthat we bave to get back our adored leader to 
Swaraj. Whilst the outside world is looking with 
wondering eyes at the tnique battle we have offered 
to an intolerable system, we seem to be overtaken by 
somethivug like war weariness. I am only hoping thst 
the peace of the grave which seems to teign the 
paces I have been through is only local and temporary. 
I ‘gain much comfort and strength from the fact that 
I have the hononr to belong to Gujerat which I heer. 


is marching everyday forward, I am glad that the 
waters of public life in our province are flowing fzesh 
and clear of all controversies. 

I had the privilege these two -days of sitting at 
the feet of the revered Pandit Motilalji who 
inspite of the terrible anxiety of his daughter's 
serious illness could muster coolness enough to 
favour me with more than one heart~to-heart chats. 
But 1 am sorry to have to say that he has left me 
nnoonvinced, 


Wher all is said and done no one can deny the 
fact that while it is no crime or sin not to go to the 
Councils it is one to abate a lot of our constructive 
programme, 


This is all very distressing no doubt, yet I feel 
that nothing bodes ill beoause if our leaders have 
disclaimed us I feel sure that they have done so 
because we have presented them with nothing more 
encouraging than depression,enertia, dispair, and the 
moment we cast these off they should own fis again. 


Notice to Khadi Producers 


The following has been sent to us for publication 
by the Intorwation. Bureau of the All India Khadi 
Defartment :— 


All Kheddar Producers, who require an outies 
for their output or who like to increase their out- 
put and require an outlet are requested to send 
the following information in the following tabular 
form, to the address given below:— 


Quantity |Approx:mate 
; in yards count of : 
Quality of that you yarn from price per 
Khaddar can supply | which it is yard 
per month woven 


97” width, plain 


and 
unbleached 

30” De 
og Ds 
4Q)”* Do 
45**~ =Do 
48" Do 
50" Do 

Total 


Letters must be written in clear legible hand, and 
writers shculd give their full address, with the names 
of the Districta and Provinces, in which they sre 
sitnated. If the places are not Railway Stationk, the 
names of the nearest Railway Stations, musi also be 
given, with the disthnce at which they are situated. 

Thoese, thet are not producing or dealing in pure 
Khaddar, i. o., Hand—spune and Hand—woven cloth, 
need not correspond. 

Fncouragomont, in the chdpe of sending orders will 
be given, only after proper enquiry, about the genus 
inenees of the stuff. 

Addresa :— To 

Sjt. Laxmidar;Purshottam, 
Director, Production Brarch, 
All India Congress Khaddar Department, 

C0 Satyagrahe Ashram, 


SABARMATT, ( B.B.& C.LBy. ) ° 
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Boycott of British Goods 


The following extracts froma ote prepared by 
Mr. J. K. Mehta, the Secretary Indian Merchants 
Chamber and Bureau, for the use of Mr. C. R. Dass, 
at the request ot Mr. Jamnadas Mehta will be read 
with interest. On the Council question, personally, Le 
is in favour of ‘ Responsive Cooperation.’ He was one 
of the persons proposed in the resolution on the Boy- 
cott of Britsh goods by the supporters of that resolution 
itself. The burden of the charge of the supporters of 
the boycott resolution at Gaya against those who were 
cpposed to it was that the latter had substituted senti- 


ment for political sense and opposed the proposition 
un purely casuistic grounds although it was petfeetly 
sound and feasible in practice. Mr. Mehta frankly 
admits that the consideration whether the boycott of 
British goods would create hatred agaiust the 
British or not does not weigh with him at all. “My 
humble view-point would be,’ be says: 


“Thet if a particular movement is good for 
the interests of my country I would support it 
irrespective of the question whether that movement 
tends to create hatred aginst any particular country or 
not. I consider the boycott of British Goods neither 
feasible nor edvisable because of the following reasous: 


The principle reason is that such a resolution 
on the part of the Nationa] Congress will result in 
weakening the Swadeshi moyement, specially the 
Khaddar movement which I consider to be the very 
life and soul of the Swaraj movement.” 


He admits that “‘ It is not intended, by the 
people who are in favour of such a resolution that 
there should be any favour shown to foreign piece 
goods.” ‘‘But knowing human nature, as it is.’’ be 
Says: 

“One cau safely cunclude tuat when the Congress 
passes a resolution that all British goods should be boy- 
cotted they will construe this resolution to mean thet 
they can safely use goods coming, sey, from Japan, 
Germany or the United States of America as long as 
they do not use the British goods. In factrone gentle- 
‘mau in favour of such @ resolution argued Lefure me 
that the passing of such a resolution woyld free certain 
people from difficulties entailed ut present in fulfilling 


the Congress resolution with regard to the Swadesbi 
movement, 


Again 


“One of the beet seasons for the consumption of 
piece goods in India isthe marriage season. People 
who have worked for Khaddar know how very difficult 
it is to prevent people frow purchasing foreign 
plecegoods during this season. If the Congregs boycotts 
all British yoods the temptation will be much wore 
dificult to resist, for the soothing tempting voice of 
Bataan will whisper: ‘Look here, why are 
suffering these difficulties for notaing ? The Cong 
says, boycott British goods; you may not buy the 
British bat you may buy Japanese, German or French 
gooda and you will be discharging your duty to the 
nation as well a8 to your family.” 


you 
Te6B, 


Under these circumstances he is of Opinion 


“The troposal st ee 


such a fnittupe in um nine 


of tho Congress that the boycott should Le directed 
againet all British gooda will be tentamount to loosen- 
ing the boycott against piecegoods coming from 
countries other than the United Kingdom.” 


Next to ptiece goods, metals form the heaviest item 
of export from the United Kingdom, the total amount 
of copper, iron, steel, lead and other metals imported 
in 1919-20 from: that country amounting to 4 14,399,000. 
Next comes machinery and _  wuill-store which 
was imported to the tune of £ 5,916,000 in 


the same year. Then comes Railway plant, of. which 

we got 43,93,000 pounds worth in 1919-20. The 
boycott of all these thingsis impracticable, because 
Britain commands practically a monopoly with regard 
to them, America, andJapan coming asa poor second. 
Mr. Mebta proceeds: 


“Tt isatruismto remark that the success of our 
industries depends upon the supply of hardware, 
metals, mackivery and railway plant, till st least we 
are ind position to mauufacture the machinery our- 
selves, and even then we shall have toimport machinery 
for manufacturing machinery. A large part of the 
machinery and mill-stere imported from the United 
Kingdom relates ta cotton and jute mill 
iudustries. Practically all our mills are jnstalled with 
British wachinery aud indeuts haveto be madeon the 
United Kingdom for spare parts. With regard to 
Railway plant and rolling stock it rests with Govern- 
ment oilicials to place their contracts and it is not 
possible for ué to boyeott such goods coming from the 
United Kingdow, It must also be borne in mind that 
a large part of the machinery and mill-sore and hard- 
ware and metals is indented from the United Kingdom 
by millownors und capitalists, many of whom have not 
subscribed to the Congress creed and ure not expected 
to carry gout the Congress mandate if such is given 
with regurd to the boycott of British gocds. The 
resolution therefore would be merely a pious wish 
remaining incapable of fultilment. ” 


The only effect of attempting the boycott of 
British goods would be the economic exploitation of 
the people of India by the United States and other 
countries which by the way, ought to serve as an 
eye-opener to those who imagined that by discrimina. 
tiug in favouz of these couwutries as against 
britain we would enlist theiz symapthies in favou: 
of our struggie of Swaraj, uever tealising thst it 
would on the contiary serve es en eucoumge. 
ment ta them to keep the relations between England 
and India slways strained jn order to exploit our 
hatred of the British. 
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Religious Missions: tbeir Policy 

Rev. Dr. Mactarish, elected head of the Presby- 
terian Church synod which recently met at Orillia in 
Canada referred to the incidental commercial 
advantages of religious missions in the following 
words :— 


“One cry in this country had long been markets, wider markets, 
and since the introguction of the Fordney Bill, that cry has been 
louder and more insistent than ever, Ifthe farmers and manu- 
facturers desire to create a market, they would do well to get in 
touch with foreign missions, and we ete assurcd that it would not be 
long till they received their money back with liberal interest. 

Although the missionary went to the foreign field to win 
souls for Jesus, the result of his labours also meant the cxteition of 
commerce. Trade would follow the banner of the Cross, as readily as 
{t would the Union Jack, the Stars and Stripes, or any cf the other 
national emblems, and usually it cost a good deal less, 

It cost the British Government. £223, 000, 000 to make the 
Union Jack flont over Pretoria; yct it is doubtful if the South 
African war did as much to promote trade, as miseions there had 
previously done, In the past, the missionaries had Leen the best 
advertisers of heathen countries. Dr. John G. Paton did more to 
edvertiec the South Sea Islands than the sandal-wood traders ever 
did; and who ever did more to advertise Africa than Livinyston. 

Fifty years ago, it was said that when a missivvary had been 
abroad for twenty years, he was worth £ 50,000 to British 
commerce; aud it was probably uot extravagant to say that one of 
our missionarics in India or China to-day was wortb a similar eum 
to any great industrial centre in this country.” 

Wanted an Indian Mission 

The Hon. Secretary Indo Cauaaian League, Torento 
(Canada) writes: 

“There wore in Canada over 130,UUW0 convictions for 
criminal offences, and 429 cases of divorco in 1921. 
Buch things as bank robberies and murder, are of 
every-day occurrence. Official figures quote twenty- 
four per cent of the population as being affected with 
venereal diseases. In sddition, there ia that spirit of 
materiulism, of commercjelism, of natioraliam which 
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will plunge our world into another horror of @ war and 
destroy civilization. Is it not time that India organized 
her own missionaries; not for exploitation of other 
countries, but to make her own contribution to civili- 
zation and humanity and to rescue the Westera nations 
from the abyss into which they are rushing ? Is not 
every Indian his brother’s keeper ? ” 
Raja Mahendra Pratap 

Shri Mahendia Pratap sends from Tokyo an im- 
dignant repudiation of the charge that his letter to 
the Indian people contained an instigation to violence. 
He writes in the course of his letter:— 

“1 have all along been a devotee of Prem—Love. By calling 
the technical Institute Prem Mahavidyalaya—the College of Love 
and by cditing myself for some time J’rem—(lve), I had given .early 
proof of my practical service in the cause of Love, 

I have also been an old admirer of our great Mabatma Gandhi 
In year 1913, about the month of December, when I heard through 
newspapers that Mahatma Gandhi imprisoned in South Africa 
and that Mr. Gokbale was collecting funds to help poor Indiane m that 
ecuntry I at once wired to the latter Shriman offering a little donation 
nnd my personal services. He asked me by wire to see him at 
Delhi where he had come for the Council. I told him personally that 
I just wanted to go to South Africa and by disobeying the lawless law 
wanted myself to get arrested. He kindly accepted my donation but 
advised me not to take that step, It was not necessary, he said. I 
naturally obeyed his word and did not go, but my sincere sympathy 
and admiration for the Mahatma can be judged from this fact. 

In 1914 Iwas editing anotuer small newspaper called Nirdal 
SeraK—the Servant of the Weak. It wasin the interest of tho 
land workers, It was also in the interest of Love. 

Rince i916 I am preaching the religion of Love ina cut and dry 
form. In 1918 the first translation of my book on the Religion of 
Love was published in Gurvaany in the German language. This year 
it has also beeu published in English. 

Thus JI am a confirmed follower of Love and no one can rob me 
of that privilege. However with all respect to Mahatma Gandhi I 
cannot forsake the teachings of Lord Krishna—the Love incarnate, 
He preached and practised Love, but he also ordered Ubarmna-yuddha’ 
to defend the rightful rights. I bow to the great’ soul of Gandhi but 
I chnnot defy the law of the. great Holy prophet Mohammad who 
ordains jehad for the sake of eetf-defence.Such jehad or ‘Dharma YVudka' 
is the best means of preventing or averting more serious or prolonged 
cajes of violence, I am against bloodsbed but I canno? deny ‘he 
fact of nature that certain disturbances in our human socicty 
are unavoidable, I do not like sturms; I will not like to ece deathe, 
but storms aud deaths are a part of nature. He shuts bis cyesto the 
nature who tcacbes us to submit peacefully to storm, and death. One 
whosees the signs knows that eooner or later, trying times are bound to 
come for India. And ! thiyk that is the best philosophy which can 
make that change as bloodless as possible, That is tue spirit of 
my Kpistte, 

1 believe that our world owes a great debt to Mahatma Gandhi 
for turnipg the thoughts of humanity towards bigher qualities of men. 
L believe his great services will be immortal, Dut to make Gandhi 
look in contradiction to Krishna and Mahommad is to condemn our 
new Moketma, Yes, a few individuals liko Krishnacan take the vow 
nos §o use auyeveapon, but the armies shall have to be led when an 
enemy of lpyead peace ve-opens & war of unrighteousnes, Thisets 
‘Dharma’, tits % 24d, 
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What eternal religion expects of Mahatma Gandhi and our co-workers 
is that we should instil a sense of discipline in the masses of India 
and prepare them for the inevitable stormy days and when storm 
does break out, to go act that we may come out of it refreshed 
and full of vigour. 

For God's sake do not misunderstand me. I only say in the interest 
of India and humanity that we must always remain prepared for the 
worst erventualities.” 


Cc. R. 

A Fresh Manocuvre 
The Tribune describes the recent release of 
prisoners by the U. P. Government as a ‘policy of 


deference to public opinion as expressed in the Legis- 
lative Councils’ and that is the sense, no doubt, in 
which the Government would like its action to be 
understood also, and that for good reasons. Last 
year the budgets of almost all the provinces showed 
huge deficits that necessitated borrowing to the extent 
of 12 crores. Matters are likely to be worse this year. 
So something must be done to prepare the Councils 
for the coming shock ‘‘I realise acutely’ lamented 
Sir William Marris in the course of his speech announcing 
the release of prisoners, ‘‘that we are short of money 
and that there are many needs....He (the Finance 
Minister) will explain the further steps which we 
think it necessary to take to increase our income. 
I hop2 that the Legislative Council will assist us.” 
So the cat is out of the bag at last. Itis not a feeling 
of regret or a desire to rectify past wrongs that troubles 
His Excellency’s mind, it is only the coming bank- 
ruptcy budget that is casting its shadow before. Of 
tepentence there is not a trace. It is not the 
Government that repents, it is the people on the 


contrary, who have been given a chance to 
redeem their past by a quiet submission to 
unnatural exoloitation. Should the released 


persons renew their campaign of ‘dangerous excite- 
ment’ of ‘ representing the Government as an offensive 
body with whose disappearance there will ensue a 
millenium when people will pay no taxes and the land 
will flow with milk ard honey’, in other words should 
they start ar agitation against this imposition of fresh 
burdens on a peopie already trembling 
brink of staryation, and the people should show any 
sign of wiftcing under this process of venesection as 
a result of the agitation, “‘well,’says His Excellency, 
“the Government has had its experience and warning 
and will know what to do’’ We would not be surprised if 


this bzlated selase of persons who ought never to have been: 


arrested is paraded before the coancil in course of the coming 
budget debate asa personal favour and concegsion to its 
Opinion, to secure its sanction for unjustifiable taxation 
proposals. Of course everything will appear in its natural 
colours in due time, but as itis, His Excellency’s action 
has more the appearence of an attempt to compound with 
the Council for a fresh offence against the people i. e. 


imposition of @ heavier financial burden, than any 
deference to or regard for public opinion. 
All-India Weaving school 

The Member in charge All-India Khadi Depart- 


ment writes:— 


“Technical instruction in regard to organisation of 
production nd use of Khaddar will be given in the 
Khadi Vidyalaya at Sabarmati under the direct on of 
Sjt. Maganlal K. Gandhi, Director, Technical Branch 


on the. 


February 8 1923 


A 
of the All-India Congress Khaddar Department to 4 
fresh batch of students depuicd by the different 
Provincial Congress Committees beginning from 1st 
February 1923, The Provincial Congress Committees 
have been requestd to depute two ‘gtudents each for 
gaining technical knowledge. In the last term several 
candidates proceeded to the Khadi Vidyalaya on their 
own rerponsibility without haviag Leen sent by the 
Provincial Congress Committees, causing inconvenience 
to themselves and to the authorities of the Vidyalaya. 
All candidates wishing admission to the Khadi 
Vidyalaya are requested to come through the 
Provincial Congress Committees failing which no 
admission is possible, owing to the lack of facilities to 
accomodate any more than the formally depnted 
students. 

Syllabus of the technical instructions imparted at 
tho Vidyalaya are herewith attached. 


Course of Study 
Ist Month 

1, To learn to spin with fingers only. 

2, To learn the principles of twist. 

3. Tolearn spinning enfficiently to be able to spin 
strong d even yarn of 6s’ 2% tolas; 12s’ 11 tola; 168° 
2 tola; each in an hour. 

4, To learn to guess correctly ap apporixmate 
count of yarn. 

5. To learn to find out by matbemstical calonlation 
counts of yarn. 

G. To learn to reel properly the yarn that one spins 
on the spindle. 

7. To learnto examine the test of different yarns 
and to distinguish between kacha and pucca yarn. 

8. To know the names and proportions of all the 
parts of a spinning wheel. 

9, ‘To learnto calculate the rates of wages for 
spinning yarn of different counts and qualities. 

10. To learn to twist a strong mala out of one’s 
own yarn. The spinning and twisting to be done in 
15 minutes. 

11. To learn to’ fit, to effect minor repairs and 
equip a Charkha. . 

2nd Month 


1. Tolearnthe principles of examinning cotton. 

2, To spin even yarn of any required count from 
4 to 20s. 

3. To spin 30 tolas of yarn of 12 counts in four 
days, working eight hours a day. 

4. 'l'o go through the whole carding course:— 

(a) Tolearn to equip caiders, 

(b) to learn to adjust the cushion, 

(cv) tolearn to distinguish various qualities of guts, 

and 

(d) to be able to card halt a ponnu of cotton and 
prepare slivers out of it in an hour, 

3rd Mouth 

1. ‘To learn to gin cotton and to be able to gin up to 
{ lbs. of cotton in an hour. 

2, To learn to thrash cotton before ginning it. 
Tho latter half of the month will be devoted to revising 
the course and examining the students about their 
capacity to condnct classes on the above three subjects. 

4th Month 

1, Correcbing of spindles. 

2. Tape-making. 

3. Carpet-weaving. 
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Sth Month 

1. Piecing. 

*. Doubling. 

3. Pern-winding. 

4. Bobbin-winding, 

5. Double threads bobbin-windine, 

6. Heald-making. : 

7. Weaving coarse counts of sparse texture, 
6th Month 

I. Weaving fine counts, close texture. 

2. Sizing, and 

3. Dyeing (according to the Look 

Tray.) 


Mr. Dass | Explains. 


Mr, Dass has explained his position and expounded 
his views about non—cooperation in the course of two 
speeches recently delivered—one at Bombay, the other 
at Poona. In the first speech Mr. Dass still swears by 
non-cooreration and challenges any one to prove that 
&ny step in connection with Council-entry offends 
against the principles of any of the great religions of the 
world and asks to be explained how council-entry involves 
& breach of Satyagrahic non—cooperation. Not being 
&n authority on any one of the great religions of the 


De PC: 


world we can examine Mr. Dass’s contention 
only froma layman’s peint of view.eWe cannot 
understand how a san can take the oath of 


allegiance to His Majestly, the. King, who is the 
head of a system of Government with whom he wants 


to mnen—cooperate and yet remain truthful, 
In England many a dissenter - preferred 
to suffer under civil disabilities, including 
exclusion from the Parliament as well rather than 


take the prescribed Oath of Allegiance. In Ireland 
thousands have laid down thei: lives rather than 
recognise the sovereignty of the British King. To dismiss 
the objection by simply calling it ‘‘a mere matter of form’’or 
a ‘‘constitutional affair” might serve asa legal argument 
in a court of Iaw—and the same may be said about 
the signing of the pledge of ‘ trying to discharge 
one’s duty faithfully’ not in the sense in which it is 
offered but with mental Yeservations—but can hardly 
satisfy a lay-conscience, to whom it represents 
only a mordern tendency to ccver many an abomina- 
tion by the use of such enphemistic phrases as, 
diplomacy, Greek spirit, etc. 

Nor can we accept Mr. Dass’s contention that 
one of the objects of the N. C. O. movement was to 
destroy the Councils. Destruction of the Councils 
might be a necessary consequence of successful non- 
cooperation but was never made an end in itself. Its 
object was not intended to be the destreuction of 
the Councils but the destruction of cooperation between 
the people ard the government that the councils 
represented. Our purpose will be fully gained, even 
though the Councils stand, if the Councillors represent no- 
body but themselves and cease tocammand the support 
of any section or community of the people, that matters. 
Non-cooperation with Gevernment must connote a 
closer cooperation among ourselves, and Mr. Dass’s 
plan, by tending to drive the Moderates irto a still 
closer alliance with the Government, would constitute 
a negat on of the N.C.O. principle instead of further- 


ing it. 


In his Poona speech Mr. Dass fuither elaborates 
his scheme. The Rubcon is crossed. He would 
cooperate with the Government if it grants certain 
very moderate’ demands that he proposes to present 
to it, even though it should remain as unrepentant 
with regard to the Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs 
as ever. He would accept what is given and depend 


on the exercise of power thus obtained to further force 
the hands of the Government. 


The pivot round which Mr. Dass's entire scheme 
of opposition-cum-cooperation turns is his belief that 
by obtaining a constitutional majority in the Councils 
a defiant Government can be brought to its knees. 
He seems to rest his belief on the parallels afforded 


by some Western countries but apparently forgets 
that the conditions prevailing there were 
totally different from those obtaining here. 


In Western countries it might be possible to settle 
knotty issues by a contest by votes because in those 
countries, as Mr Israel Zangwell observed in course 
of a recert erticle, ‘every cross (on the ballot paper) 
is a substi‘us for a sword, and it is subconsciously felt 
that one fighting man is @s good as another.’’ 

That the teverse process is not impossible 
When votes ceise t) accurately register the relative 


strength of parties is shown by the phenomenon of 
the _ rise of Fascisti power in Italy. 
Both Lenin and William Morris had prophesied 
the tise of a capitalist Fascimo when 


Labour looked like becoming a constitutional miajority. 
T,abour did obtain a majority in Italy but force was on 
the opposite side, and so we witness to-day the reverse 
process of ‘sword again replacing the cross.’ We should 
not be surprised if in this country too some day the Govern- 
ment similarly should turn the tables upon a noisy cotn- 
cil-majority by rallying the vested interests to its support. 
It requires no argument to prove that an attempt to 
bend Government to popular will by the exercise of 
power that depends on sufferarce of Government itself 
must for ever remain a hopeless contradiction in 
terms. It is a delusion to believé that Government 
would grant any real power to the people that 
might vitally affect its position, as a result of mere 
agitation. The existing powers that we enjoy were 
the result of selfless sacrifice offered by thousands of 
Indian patriots who gave up their all for country’s 
sake and it is by suffering and sacrifice again that 
further progress will come. 

What is there in Mr. Dass’s seheme to force the 
hands of an unwilling and unrepentant Government? 
We confess we see none unless Mr. Dass ultimately 


means to rely upon Civil Disobedience. But 
disobedience alone, as Mir. Dass himself tersely 
put it, is neither a private nor public virtue. And 


in order that it might be civil it is necessary that men 
offering it should have been previously trained to 
what has been deseribed asa ‘higher obedience.’ 
That requires hard preparation and discipline. But Mr. 
Dass has already expressed his opinion against 
the conditions laid down in the Abmedabad pledge, 
and his scheme does not provide any subistitute for it, 
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Agents for Young India in all the principal places 
of India. Full particularsabout revised terms can be had 
es: application from: Matager, Young India, 
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Volunteers for What ? 


Q. How do you know that the people of your 
Taluka support the Gay*s esolutions and dont’ favour 
the Conncils program 

A. Five thouse> smbers have enrolled them- 
selves in this Taluxa as Congress members after the 
Gaya decision. 

Q. How do you know that the Congress has a 
hold on rhe people? Had we not better test it by 
putting up Congress candidates for the Councils ? 

A. So far as my Taluka is concerned, I have no 
doubt, for almost every man has put on Khadi, 

Q. How about the spinning-wheels ? 

A. A great addition this year. 

Q. How did your Committee have all this done? 


A. Division of area—earnest workers—and house- 
to-house visits. We worked every day since February 
and with an eye on the anniversary dav. What re- 
mained unfinished that day we .:q before April 2cth. 

[An Imaginary Buquiry. 
Date, May 5/1 1923] 
8 ba - 

Tet there be no mistake as to the work and the 
undertaking of the voluntee’s to be enrolled. It should be 
an excellent thing if all those who enrol themselves 
will give their whole, or a good bit of their time and 
energy, at once and from now, to constructve work 
of local congress crganisations if possible At least a 
great number of volunteers enrolled should be men of 
this sort. At the came time every volunteer enrolled 
under the Gaya Resolution should be prepared to be 
called after the 30th April at such time and in such 
manner as may be determined upon by the Working 
Committee and the Provincial organisation , tooffer indivi- 
vidual Civil Disobedience. Our active campaign should 
be backed by the strength of the Congress organisations. 
Otherwis2 the results will be but foor. If the volunteers 
enrolled ina district, say, about two hundred give 
sustained atteation for but the next three months to 
the work of strengthening the organisations in the 
district, they will be like a regiment that has built 
its roads and bridges and _ field—fortifications. 
Those who delay for a single cay, hereafter, 
to begin the werk of collection and the enrolment 
of volunteers commit a grave crime. The men who 
stand by the Gaya Congress are on their trial. If by 
March 18th @ substantial portion of the preliminary 
programme of the collection of money and men is not 
completed, there is but a small chance for the nation 
to gather sufficient faith and enezgy to complete 
it before April 30th. And if it 
should fail even then, there is’ nothing bnt 
the dreary prospect of reaction before ‘the country. 
Let it be noted by every worker in the Provincial, 
District and Taluka that there is not a day to be lost 
hereafter. Division of labour, specification of work to 
be done every week, and even every day, and untiring 
honest labour are secrets of achievment, Cc. R, 


Misconceptions 


The V'rilune has cast doubts upon the Congress 
Majority Party's sincerity about starting Civil Disobedi 
ence because the immediate work that it has placed 
before the country is not of straightaway starting Civil 
Disobedience but constructive work. 


As a inatter of rule, if a person does not believe 
in any particular item of the Congress programme he 
can have no locus stand’ to offer criticisms in respect 
of that item. Butasin this case the critisism 
we believe, is offered in good faith and suffers from 
ignorance ratber than wilful prejudice, an explanation 
is necessary. 


We are afraid, the place of constructive 
programine in the plan of N. C. O. and its relation 
with Civil Disobedience have been grossly misunder— 
stood by the J'ribune The present constructive 
programme is nothing but the old Bezwada pro- 
graisme, What was the significance of the old 
Bezwada programme ? When Mahatmaji first started 
the Satyegraha movement against the Rowlatt Act he 
discovered that the country was not ripe for it. It lacked 
discipline, organisation, training in non-violence neces- 
sary for undertaking such a campaign successfully. The 
Bezwada programine supplied the necessary organisation, 
discipline ahd training. The spinning-wheel activity 
conveyed the message of non-violence and Swaraj 
in every home, and the collection of one crore and 
the boycott of cloth inspired that self-confidence, that 
consciousness of strength to which last year’s civil 
disobedience campaign owed its dynamic force and 
irresistible momentum. It may be said that a Civil 
Disobedience campaign is like a military offensive, 
and even like a military offensive requires the piling up 
of men and resources for months before it can be actually 
undertaken, the extent of advance covered being in 
proportion to tbe amount of preparation. Every 
military campaign is a series of fresh offensives 
followed by intervals of prepaiation and recuperation. 
When Mabatmaji cried halt to our onward sush at 
Bardoli, he laid down the recurferative programme for 
us to follow. Unfortunately he was taken away just 
when he was needed most, and the country instead of 
throwing itself heart and soul inthe nourishing, life- 
giving constructive work to recover its lost vitality, 
instead of setting about to repair the onslaughts made 
by the Government upon the Congress organisation, 
first vainly waited for some deus—er—mechina to 
come to its rescue, postponing all decisive action till some 
leaders were released from jail, and then went forth in 
search of 4 quack-remedies and stimulants, which 
craving when left unsatisfied for some time was 
converted by its own reaction into apathy and indifference. 
The result was the C. D. Committee Report. The 
nation had asked for bread and got stone instead. 
It produced however, an execellent effect by acting 


as @ shock=<cure and rousing the courtry from its 
lethargy. 

It was this necessary task of repairing the 
shattered Congress organisation and doing 


substantial constructive work to recover lost vitality so 
that a fresh campaign of C.D. might be started 
that the Gaya Congress placed before the ceuntry. 
The work ought to have been commenced long ago. 
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And that was actually the intention of the framers of 
the original resolution on C. D. that was moved in 
the A.I.C.C, meeting held at Lucknow in June last. 
Had that resolution been passed the fate of the 
country would have been different, but as it was, 
unfortunately, the resolution was lost and Pandit 
Malaviyajis’ amendment including ‘any other similar 
measure’ besides C.D. in the terms of reference of 
the C. D. Committee was adopted and gave the 
events a term that has" landed us in the present 
unhappy state. Anyhow, the work has been commenced 


at last and it is never too late to begin in the right 
direction. 


The Tribune charges the majority fatty of 
the Congress with trying to camouflage things and 
tries to prove its charge by showing that some of the 
Tecent speeches and writings of Mr. C. Rajagopala- 
chariar contain no exhortation for starting immediate 
civil disobedience, The Tribune is right. The 
immediate work before country +8 constructive work 
and not C.D. ? The Tribnue's error arises from 
its misconception, or to put it more correctly, 
want of perception of the relation between the two. 


Colossal ignorance, again, alone is responsible for 
its presumption that ‘‘the enrolment of volunteers was 
put forward as the old party’s one alternative 
to the new-party’s cry of Council-entry.”’ The 
Tribune ought to know that the ‘old party’ has 


absolutely burnt its boats upon the council entry 
question. It was precisely because the ‘old party’ 
wanted to keep these two issues clear and separate, 


because they did not con sider council-entry to be an 
alternative remedy for the country’s ills at all, thatthey 
refused to put forth any counter proposals of theirs at 
Calcutta. It was on this very ground, that all proposals 
of compromise resting on their withdrawal of 
opposition, in case united attempts of both the parties 
tolaunch successful C. D. failed within a certain time- 
were rejected by them. And lastly it was just to 
prevent this very mixing up of issues that they wanted to 
bring the ‘ reaffirmation resolution’ about the N.C.O. 
prograinme in its entirety first, at Gaya, but could 
not do so on account of the President’s ruling. The 
Civil Disobedience resolution was introduced 
at Gaya only because the majority party strongly felt 
that the country would be ready for Civil Disobedience 
before the end of the year and that they must, there- 
fore, arm themselves with a permission of the Congress 
for Jaunching the same in order to be in a position to 
take advantage of any emergency that might arise. 
For the Tribune, therefore, to say that the resolution: 
about the enrolment of volunteers was intended to 
serve merely as a counterblast to the minority party's 
council-cry, but had no definite or serious purpose 
bebind it, is a sheer misstatement of facts. 


The Tribune next asks, ‘‘What ate those volunteers 
to disobey, unless, of course, the authorities will again 
play into their hands and obligingly provide them 
with lawless laws and executive decrees which they 
can resist ?’? To this the simple reply ts that so long 
as the!nature of the present Government remains what 
it ismand nothing has happened since the last C. D. 
Camffaign to induce us to revise our estimste of its 
character—there will be ample occasions and opportu- 


nities for offering Civil Disobedience. Past experience 
has shown us that this Government is afraid of 
nothing so nwch as of silent, peaceful accession of 
strength to the masses. Any activity.of ours that 
brings real strength to us or stands as a symbolof suck 
Strength is bound to be met with repression as soon as 
it becomes effective. Bay on Khadi cap, orders against 
the wearing of Khadi dress by Government servants, 
coercive measures against the picketting of liquor and 
foreign cloth shops, prohibition order against the wearing 
of black turbans by Sikh soldiers even as mufti head- 
dregs when it became the symbol of Akalis’ strength— 
all point the same moral, Orders in all these cases, 
let it be noted, emanated not from the caprice of stray 
individual officials but had departmental sanction, or-the 
sanction of the various provincial Governments them- 
selves. The harvest is rich, as Mahatmaji once sald, but 
workers are wanting, and we are not ready, 


If we were ready for instance to day, we would 
not take the affront offered by the Lawrence Statue 
that has stood there as a living insult to India’s sense of 
self-respect for the last thirty-five years, lying low. If 
we were ready we would not fly into panic or set 
abqut devising eleventh-hour remedies every time that 
a fresh menace threatened Turkey but would see that 
uot an Indian soldier left Indian shores to be employed 
against Turkey as long as there wasa_ sivgle true 
non—cooperating Hindu or Mussalman alive or free. 
The Government would think twice before it spent a 
single senny from the Indian exchequer for bombing 
defenceless Frontier tribes or arming en for being 
employed against Turkey, if we were ready. 


Who can maintain, there is a Jack of unjust laws 
that can be civilly resisted? Have not we the Police 
disaffection Bill to deal with yet ? In Bombay Presi- 
dency, is not the Compulsory Education Act constantly 
levelled like a loaded revolver at the head of our 
national educational institutions, threatening them 
with extinction as free bodies? That menace has yet 
to be sterilised. The Turkish problem is far from being 
solved and the country is determined not to be caught 
napping again in event of a fresh crisis‘ overtaking it. 
But the Tribune still asks, to what end the volunteers 
are being enrolled. It was said of old ‘‘ When ye 
see a cloud rise out of the west, ye say ‘ there 
cometh a shower’; and _ so it iss And when the 
south wind blows, ye say ‘ there will be heat’; and 
it cometh to pass’’. Similarly we might say to-day, 
‘* When you see volunteers being enrolled in large 
numbers, white cap and Khadi dress spreading among 
the masses rapidly, Congress organisations springing 
up all over the country and the heart of the 
Government as corrupt and unrepentent as ever, it 
bodes only one thing. And that is Civil Disobe- 


dience.” Lord Reading and Sir William Marris 
knew better when they gave us their precious 
assutances. Only they judged worse. The 


Resolutions of the Gaya Congress are there explaining 
the purpose of enrolling volunteers. The pledge 
that the voluntcers heave to sign is there, the 
declarations of the leaders that they are in earnest 
ere there, but the Tribune doubts whether they would 
be able to prepare the country for Civil Disobedience 
in the near future and distrusts their F0na fides, That 
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simple and the remedy fort 
d prayer And 


reply if it 


is scepticisni pure and 
scepticism is. not argument but work an 
it is with these that the country must 
wants to cure the scepticism that has affected even 
some of the greatest leaders that were but till yester- 


day ours. ‘ 
Working Committee’s Resolutions 

The following are the remaining resolutions passed 
by the Congress Working Committee at its sittings 
held between the 29th Januarv and 3rd February. 
Resolutions number I and III have already appeared 
in Young Indio of February 1:— 

Congratulations to Lahore People 


2. The All-India Congress Working Committee 
congratulates the people of Lahore on their decision 
to have the Lawrerce Statue removed, as being a 
standing insult and humiliation to the natiow and 
hopes that they will carry on the struggle ina 
perfectly non-violent manner and continue it till they 
achieve success, prepared to make all sacrifices that 
they may be called upon to do. 

4 (a) Resolved that in view ofthe state of relations 
existing between the Hindus and Mussalinans 
in Multan, and in view of the urgency and 
importance of the question, a deputation consisting of 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and -Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya do visit Multan in February to 
bring about a reconciliation between the two parties. 

(b) Resolved that Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and Moulana Abul Kalam Azad be authorised to make 
a grant for the relief at Multan of a sum up to Rs, 
10,000 if they are satisfied as to the necessity thereof 
and also to make arrangenient for its disbursement. 


5. Resolved that Babu Rajend:a Prasad be 
authorised to investigate the proposal of placing the 
custody of Boudh Gaya temple in Budhist hands and 
to make e@ report to this Committee. Babu Rajendra 
Prasad is also empowered to co-opt suitable persons 
in the investigation. 

6. Resolved that a deputation do tour the country 
with a view to educate the people on the 
Congress programme fixed upon at Gaya. The 
following persons constitute the deputation which will 


tour the country under the Working Committee’s 
resolution :— 
Mrs, Sarojini Naidu, 2. Maulana Abaul Kalam 


Azad, 3. Dr.Ansari, 4. Messrs. C. Rajagopalachar, 
5. G. Deshpande, 6. Jamnalal Bajaj, 7. T. Prakasham, 
8. Moazam Ali, 9. Vallabhabhai Patel; 10, Rajendra 
Prasad, 11. Syad Mahmud, 12. Manilal Kothari; 
13. Sunderlal and 14. K. P, Khadilker. 


The membats of the deputation will form theinselves 
into different groups and each group will tour particular 
provinces assigned to it:— 

Maherashtra Election Disputes 


7. Resolved (a) Regarding the interpretation of the 
phrase “Present Executive Committee” in the arbitre- 
tors’ award on Poona Congress Committee's elections 
of its own office—bearers and Tepresentatives to the 
Provincial Congress Committee, the Working Com- 
mittee holds that the phrase ‘Present Executive 
Committee’ means the Committte then holding office 
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at the time, nearly that of which Dr. Phatak wes the 
President. The procedure followed by the Secretaty~ 
Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee in calling 
pon Dr. Phatak, the Secretary, to hold fresh elections 
and the elections beld in accordance with it of the 
28th January were right and proper. 


(b) Regarding the office-bearers and the Executive 
Committee of the Provincial Congress Committee the 
award must be given effect to, and from after 
31st January 1923, the seats held by the gentlemen 
named in the awardag bound to resign before that 
date in conformity with the decision of the Gaya 
Congress, should be deemed vacant and be filled in 
by fresh elections. 

Cc. P. Marathi Election Disputes 


8. (a) Resolved that the award of Mr. C. R. Dass 
as umpire confirming the co-option of members to the 
Provincial Congress Committee be deemed final. 


{b) The arbitrators not baving given final wards in 
respect of the elections of Wardha Talug and Chanda 
Talugq, the Working Committee taking into account 
the fact that the objections held were only technical 
and in view also of the unanimous opinion recorded by 
the arbitrators in favour of the relaxation of the rigid 
application of the rules resolves that the said elections 
be upheld and confirmed hereby. 


(c) Resolved that the elections in Brahmapuri 
Talug be also upheld as no complaint was made 
in respect of them to the Provincial Congress 
Committee. 


(d) Resolved thet the results of the re-elections 
held in Arvi, Sakoli, Bhandara and Goondia Talugs 
be upheld and confirmed. 


(e) All the elections to the District Committees by 
Taluq Conimittees and to the Provincial Committee 
by Talug and District Congress Committees are also 
upheld and confirmed. All the elections by the 
various Talugs and District Committees of their office- 
bearers and members of the Executive Committees are 
also confirmed. 


9. Certain doubts having been raised as regards the 
interpretation of the Working Committee’s resolutics: 
No. 3, dated 2nd January 1923, the Working 
Committee resolves to make it clear hereby that in- 
spite of the rule that 50 per cent of the collections 
should be kept unspent by the respective Provinces, 
the same shall continue to be Provincial funds and the 
respective Provincial Congress Committees shall have 
full control over the same except for keeping them 
reserved and unspent till April 30, 1923. 


Employment Bureau 


10. Resolved that Messrs. Osman Sobani and 
Mathuradas Tricumji be requested to take steps to 
open an Employment Bureau in Bombay for providing 
situations for non—cooperating young men and a sum 
of Rs. 200 be advanced to them for office expenses 
in this convection. They are also requested to 
arrange if possible to open similar bureaus iy other 
important centres in India‘ 


11. Resolved that Dr. Sathaye be appointed convener 
of the Labour sub-committee and requested to report to 
this Committee the result of the sub-Committee’s 
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Preliminary deliberations and plan of work, if any, 
is fixed upon, and that Rs. .200 be advanced to him 
for initial expenses. 


12. Resoived that the scheme preposed by the Khaddar 
department for Hawking Service and Carding Instruct- 
ors be adopted and a grant of Rs. 3 lakhs for the 
Purpose be sanctioned and that ateport of the progress 
ef the scheme be submitted in May next, 

[ published clse where ] 


13. Resolved that Rs. 3000 be granted to the General 
Secretary, Indian Social National Conference, to be 
utlized for the removal of untouchability, and inter~ 
Communal unity. 


14. Resolved that a sum of Rs, 5,000 be granted to 
the Madras HindiSehitya Sammelan for Hind! Prachar 
work in the Madras Presidency, 

15 The General Secretary is requested to call 
immediatcly for reports trom various provinces as to 
what steps have been taken to carry out the Congress 
resclutions. In regard to the Provinces where work 
is not carried out by Provincial Comunittees the 
General Secretary is authorised to take steps (including 
the authorisation of individuals and Committees) in 
consultation with Dr. Ansari, Mr. Deshpande and Mr. 
Vallabhabhai Patel for carrying out the Congress 
resolutions. 


16. Resolved that the Working Committee is unable 
to increase the number of members returned to the 
All India Congress Committee by the Province 
of Delhi. 

17. Whereas it is necessary for the Indian National 
Congress to have a central place for office records, 
library, etc., and whereas the Gandhi Nagar Managing 
Committee of Delhi offers to the Congress landed 
property etc. worth Rs. 2,00,000 with a promise of Rs. 
1,00,000 from Seth Raghumal for the construction of a 
Hall,it is resolved that the offer be accepted and that 
the gateful thanks of the nation be offered to the 
donors. 

18. Resolved that the next meeting of the Working 
Committee be held at 123/24 Canning Street Burra- 
bazer (Congress Committee’s office) Calcutta between 
18th and 23rd March 1923, the vie to be fixed by 
the General Secretary. 


The Khaddar Scheme 


The Congress Working Committee has passed a 
scheme for organising Khaddar work, to be adopted in 
the various Provinces. It provides for:— 

1. Khaddar hawking and home-selling service 
of 3000 workers. 

2, Another Service of 600 Instructors in home- 
carding. 

The immediate object is:— 

(a) To sell through the hawkers, at least one 
crore of Rupees worth of Khaddar, by the end of this 
year; and 

(b) To cover at least ten thousaud villages, training 
on an average 15 spinners per village. in home-carding. 

The hawkers and home-sellers are to be maintained, 
by selling Kbaddar at one anna per Rupee, above its 
actual cost, and paying that anna to tiie actual seller. 
Besides he is to be further paid a sum equivalent to 
2% of the amontr of sales effected by Him To meet 
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this payment of 2% remuneration the All-India 
Khaddar Department, has allotted the grants hereunder 
mentioned, to the respective Provinces. All other 
facilities to carry the scheme through, should be 
made by the Provincial and the Local Conmittees. 

The Travelling Instructors are to be maintained 
from further grants here under mentioned, and the 
Provincial funds in equal halves. The monthly 
remuneration of an Instructor shall not exceed Rupees 
thirty. 

Each Province can engage the number of hawkers 
and instructors mentioned against its mame, in the 
table below: 

Every Instructor should cover on an average, two 
villages per month teaching home-carding to at ieast 
15 spinners in eachvillage. The services of the students, 
trained at the Sabarmati Institute, may be utilised at 
once for this purpose. They can train up the 
remaining workers, to make up the above number, 
required for the purpose. The training of Instructors 
will not take more than a fortnight. In case any 
Province requires the temporary assiy’ance of @ 


Training Instructor, the All India Kbadda: Depart- 
ment will be able to meet such requirement. 
Provinces that require in advance, a _ partial 


payment of the undernoted allotments, should send in 
their applications, with the following information, to 
the All India Khaddar Department:— 

1, The amount worth of Khaddar they expect 
to sell through the hawking service; and 

2. The number of Instructors they expect to engage; 
both, before the end of April 1923. The advances 
thus paid, shall be kept in arrears with the Provinces, 
till the end of this year. 

Grants should be used, strictly for the purposes, 
for which they are made. Unspent balances will be 
recalled. 

Provinces may apply for the engagement of more 
volunteers under this scheme, for which permission 
will be granted and grants made, out of such unspent 
balances. 

Reports of the activities of these two Serviees, and 
Bills for their payments, should be submitted by the 
Provinces, separately for each calendar month, befcre 
the end of the succeeding month. Payments will be 
remitted forthwith. 

In adopting this scheme, the Working Committee 
has resolved, that Provinces may enlist workers from 
volunteers enrolled under the Gaya _ Resolutions, 
provided that such enlisted volunteers are put on whole 
time work under this scheme. Provinces will find 
that this scheme will give great impetus tothe ca1rying 
out of the Gaya Resolutions. 

It will be to the interest of the PYovinces not to 
transfer these workers to any other duty, till all 
available sources of getting men are exhausted. 

It is urgently necessary, that the provinces should 
organise Production on a large scaie, through independ- 
ent enteiprise, by yiving such producers defivite 
undeitakings to purchase apecifed quantities of 
Khaddar from them, for a specified period. The All 
India Khaddar Department can give the Provinces, 
counter undertakings, for a satt of their contracts. 
but for this the samples and rates must be fixed 
beodhand. 
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Those that offer to join these Services, should give 
an undertaking to stick to their respective duties, for 
a period of one year, tnless they are transferred to 
any other duty. 


Sjt Mathuradas Purushottam is now appointed 
Director of the Production Branch. All correspondence 
relating to this scheme, must be addressed directly to 
him. His head-quarters will be at Satbyagraha Ashram 
Sabarmathi (Bb. B. & C.I. Ry.) 


Datailed Statement of amounts allotted and earmarked 
for the different Provinces: — 


No. of Grant for No. of Grant 


Provinces hawk- 2 p.c. Instruc- towards 
ers, remunera- tors Instructors Total Grant 
tion in home salaries, 
carding 
Ajmere 65 3,900/- 1U 1,500/- 5,400/- 
Andhra 230 13.800/- 45 6,750/- 20,550/- 
Assan 50 3,000/- 10 1,500/- 4,500/- 
Rerar 65 3,900/-" 15 2,250/- 6,150/~ 
Bengal 455 27,300/- 90 = 13,500/- 40, 800/- 
Bibar fia FS O00: = 65 9,750)- 23,650/- 
Bombay bo v,900/- 10 1,500/- 6,400/- 
Burma “,900/- 20 3.000/- 9,900/.- 
C. P. Hindi 125 7,500/- 25 3,750/- 11,250/- 
C.P. Marathi .65 3.900/- 15 2,250/- 6,150/- 
Delhi 75 4,300/- 15 2,230/- 6,750/- 
Gujerat 11S G.900/- 25 3.730/- 10,850£- 
> Rarnatak 115 8,700/- 30 4,500/- 13,206 
Kerala 73 Vscej- 15 2,250/- 6,75u/~ 
Maharashtra 130 9,000] 30 4,500/- 13,500/- 
Punjab 530 21,000/- 70 =~ 10,500/- —_-31,500/ 
Sind 83 G,100/- 15 2,230/~ 7,350/~ 
Tamil Desh = 240 -14,400/- 50 7,500/- 21,900/- 
ha 430 25,800/- &S 12,750/~ 38,850/-~ 
Utkal 115 6.900/- 25 3,750/- 10,650/~ 
Totals 3330 1.09,800/- 6659, 750/- —-2,99,350)- 
Lumbay, 
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A Misleading Statement 


The ‘ Jtashtra Sevak, ’? Mre Jamnadas Mehta’s 
Organ, that was responsible for first giving 
publicty to the melancholia story about 
Mahatma Gandhi has published terms of an 


alleged compromise proposed by Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad tothe two Congress parties and further states that the 
terms fell through Owing to Mr.C, Rajagopalachariar’s 
‘obstinate Opposition,’ and that the Maulana has tendered 
his resignation from the Congress Working Committee, 
In consequence. Mr. Kajagopalacharjar who was 
Interviewed by a representative of the umbay 
Chronicle said that the Statement published by the 
* RashiraeSevak? was a misleading one, the terms 
mentioned therein were not the terms that were 
actually proposed by the Maulana, and were accepted 
by the Congress Working Coniinittee, and fell through 
only because the other party could not accept them. 
He further expressed surprise that such a misleading 
and inaccurate version of the terms should have 
been published by a uews-paper edited by a responsible 
member of Mr. Dass’s party although both the 
parties had agreed that they should not be given 
publicity to. Under these circumstances he felt it to be 
his pamful duty to piace the actual letter of the 
Maulana before the public of which the following is the 
full text :— 
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To, 
The Secretary, All--India Congress Committee. 

Dear Sir, 

After my release from the jail on the 4th January, 
to our utter misfortune, I found a deep gulf of division 
created amongst ’us. I realised that my first duty 
should be to bring about harmony and unity of action. 
Binee then I am striving hard to bring about this end. 

During my absence in jail, the All--India Congress 
Committee has elected me member of its Working 
Committee, but I think that in this capacity, &8 & 
member of the Working Committee, I will not be able 
to perform the work I haveuudertaken. Unfortunately 
the division is created, and for one, who is trying bo, 
patch up these differences, it is necessary to work quite 
independently and apart from. both the parties. 
Consequently I regret to place this letter before you as 
my resignation and cease to be a member of the 
Working Committee. 


Allow me to say this much too, that the spirit and 
sincerity, with which the members of the Working 
Committee have accepted my proposition, is the 
conclusive proof of their readiness to come to a 
harmoni us settlement and unity of action. It is true 
that at tirst allthe members of the Committee were 
not one for a compromise, and some of them were 
strongly opposed to it, but on my appeal to them for 
this unity, they, instead of - pressing their points any 
further unanimously accepted my proposal. I am 
confident that when one party has shown such an 
amicable spirit the other party would welcome it in the 
sam@ spirit. Yours ete. 

Abulkalam Azad 


On the wrong track 

The Indian‘social. Reformer in its issue of the 3rd 
insatnt advances a rather curious sort of. logic. Sirtice 
obedience is the crowing virtue of public and 
private life,and since disobedience is not an 
end in itself, therefore concludes the journal 
all training for Civil Disobedience whether individual 
or mass-is wrong, and asks non-cooperators to abandon 
their preparations, for it. We heartily agree with the 
journal in its remark that disobedience is not an end 
in Itself, but we fail to see how all training for Civil 


Disobedience can be wrong on that account. All edu- 
cation in what the journal calls the ‘higher laws’ is at the 
same time a training and preparation for the disobedience 
of immoral or unjust laws. The journal emphasises 
the duty of training people to a ‘higher obedience.’ 
We submit that uon-submission to unjust or iumoral 
laws is as much aduty as obedience to ‘higher laws, In 
fact the one follows from the other as a natural corollary. 

It is not however, to train people to disobedience 


that the Congress has set itself about just now, 
but to train them to c¢vdlity, The spirit of disobedience 


there already is in the  country—and to 
a very dangerous extent too, And is bound 
to remain there so long as bad laws exist. The 
Congress is not concerned in augmenting 


this spirit but iu preparing the people for giving 
expressiou to it in a civil manner, by training them to 
those very ‘higher laws’ which the Social Reformer 
commends, 
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Notes 
The Anniversaty 

March 18th is only a month hence. Every 
one should daily ask himself or herself the following 
questions: ‘‘How many new members have I helped to- 
day to join the Congress Sabha of my place? how many 
have I persuaded today to give up foreign clothes and 
adopt Khaddar ? what have I done today for the 
Nilak Swarajya Fund ? ” If only we work hard, 
making ourselves our own task-masters we can 
complete the capture of the electorate before the anni- 
versary day. The harvest is plentious; we want only 
the labourers, And even the labourers are there, 
they wait but to be called and led into the fleld. 

Cc. R. 
The Immediate Work 

The following translation of a Tawil speech made 
by Mr. Rajagopalachariar to a Jarge audience in 
Madras on 6th February is published as it answers 
many questions raised regarding the appeal for 
money :— 

“We should show to the world that the country is 
with the Congress. Shall we be able to say that we 
have the country at our back if we seek to enter the 
Councils and canvass votes from the voters ? Certainly 
not. Onthe other hand if we complete the simple 
programme which tle Congress has laid before the 
country, within the period fixed, we will beable to prove 
to the world thatthe people are behind the Congress. 
If we are not able to do thie it means that we have lost 
our battle and that the country is no longer with the 
Congress, 


deliver lectures and impress on you the necessity 
for wearing Khaddar. Todo all this we want money. 
If you wish to avoid these expenses you must do 
of your own accord what the Congress asks you to 
do. The Congress asks you to enrol yourself as 
members of the Congress before 18th March. If you 
do this of your cwn accord you will he saving 
much expense and at the same time setting an 
example for people in other provinces to follow suits 
Tho other day I was addressing a meeting in Madura 
and I told them the same thing. The response wae 
immediate. About three hundred person’ enrolled 
themselves as members the same day and another 
two hundred the next day. This is a real proof 
that the people have keen awakened to the sense of 
their duty. Just as a man has very keen appetite 
aftor sickness, 60 also the nation having awakened 
from its long sleep has begun to feel the thirst for 
Swaraj. There is no doubt about this. I am told, 
the receipt books are ready here. I would request 
you all to enrol yourself #s members of the Congress 
here, by paying the four annas’ subscription. As I 
told you, if you do not do all these things we will 
be obliged to spend on railways and other things, 
for the purpose of going about the country and 
asking you to do them. Or our people should hare & 
high sense of patriotism and take us free in their 
carriages or motor cars. I know in many places 
motor-bus owners and owners of carriages refure 
to accept payment for carrying Congress workers. 
I remember, during the Amritsar Congress @ taxi- 
driver who drove us in his cur declined to take the 
fare when we offered him. But this would not happen 
always, and therefore I say, the wisost thing for you 
would be to cary out the programme volateriy, The 
maney is also required for another purpose which is 


You know that volunteers, while en- 
na pledge that 
heir families, if 


they are cast into prison. This was desired by 
Mahatmaji. But wlem these volunteers are 
thrown into jails, their families suffer, and how chy 
wo afford co witness their suffering and keep quiet ¢ Bo 
we will have to pay something for their maintenance. 
Just as we help the sufferers in « famine, 80 also bh 
should help these families. We want money for this also. 


The 18th of March 


‘The 18th of March isthe day on which we should 
render an account of ourselves. lt is the day yn which 
Mahatmaji completes one year of prison life. Many of 
you know what prison life is, One day of prison life is 
equivalent to four days of outside life. Mahatmayji 
told us, when he walked into jail, that he hoped the 
the movement would go on even though he was not 
among the people. Heis probably thinking of us day 
and night from his cell in Yervada jail. One yoar has 
passed since he was imprisoned and yet we are in the 
same state. Does it speak well of us Before the 3h 
of April we should collect one anda half lakhs of 
rupees. $) I ask every one of you to give as much as 
you can tothe fund, woar Khaddar and enrol your- 
selves as members of the Congress. ‘The Ixth of 
March isthe new ycars dayfor us. It ixa sacred 
day for us.If you should have dono aojl that the 
Congress has asked you to do and also observed 
complete hartal on that day you would have justitied 
the coniidence which Mahatmaji placed in you. 


eqally important. | 
roling thomselves, are required to 51g 
they will not demand maintenance for t 


Lastly I would ask you uot to pustpone work, 
awaiting compromises. Whatever agreements may Le 
made between opposing parties, money and workers are 
wanted for the Congress. No compromise can relieve 
people of the duty of giving meu and money, The two 
parties cannot compromise on false issues. The Congress 
work must goon. We cannot afford to slacken our 
efforts with a view to a compromise. There is no 
doubt that we want unity Lut we cannot have that 
unity at the cost of our principles. So l would request 
you, at once, again tu carry out all that 1 have stated, 
before the lsth of March.” [ Assiscunt Editor Y. I,J 


Marris condemned 

Kven in such a highly organised Government ag 
that which the bureaucracy has established in India, 
there is occasional lack of coordination. ‘The action 
of the United Provinces Government in releasing its 
political prisoners appeares to be disapproved by 
orthodox interpreters of British conservative philosophy. 
They declare that Sir William Martis onght not to 
have been made a Governor of an important Province, 
that he lacks the ** power of governing, ’’ and that 
Lord Reading suffers from indecision. One wellknown 
policy of the bureaucracy is occasionally to raise the 
prestige of the reformed councils. Another well 
accepted tule is to tule with a strong hand. The 
former principle of action must bave play when the 
situation is ‘‘easy”, the latter whenever there is 
danger of self-assertion on the part of Indian manhood, 
Sometimes we find an inexplicable combination of 


policies. Dut the mystery may be wunravelled if we 
Temembert that policies take some time to find shape 
in action through the slow channels of efficial 
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routine, and the interval between polcy and action 
sometimes brings about a kind of mutual interference. 
These are some of the neceisary defects of a com-~ 
plicated system of administration by which one people, 
with democracy for tbemsives, hive to maintain 
irresponsible rule over another abort whose strength 
and weakness they ate bcund to be more or less 
ignorant inspite of every effort. 
The Struggle with Lancashire 

A Reuter’s message o° February 6th states, that at 
the annual Meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Com~ 
merce, the chairman said that the whole of Lancashire’s 
fortunes were Found up in the tecovery of the Indian 
market. He said tiat Lancashire had -lost trade with 
India caual to two thousand million vards a year, and 
he estimated fhat out of this. five bundred million 


yards were permanently lost. Whether Lancashire may 
recover her business of clothing the people of India 


ani thereby drainning her wealth away, depends on 
ur spinners. If boys and girls will not be patriotic 
and refuse to sit at the wheel, Lancashire will wia. 
But if they make it a pont to turn the wheel at least 
an hour every day for Bharat-Mata’s sake, we will not 
get back into tbe coils of Ianczashire. Iivery attempt 
will be made, every srifice employed by the powerful 
and experience! capita'ists of tke British textile trade 
before they give up the Fattle. They will cheapen 
prices till our hand-spianing aud bandloom industries . 
are strangle’. We have no Government able ant 
willing to ‘‘protect” us against such a repetition of 
history. We must protect ourselves. Universal spin- 
ning as a patt of a family Dhatma is the only 
way. ‘‘ During the Moghul days we had 
Charkhas, but there was no Swaraj tren. How then 
can Swataj be established by the Chrakha ?’’ asked a 
young triend from Poona. The question ignores 
the distinction between Moghul or other rule, which 
might be undemocratic and even tyrannical, but not 
foreign, and the present domination by a foreign people. 
A Moghul or a Pathan king might sit on the throne 


of Delhi and the people might have no free institutiozs. 
But it was not a case of the people of another country 


holding sway over us and governing usfrom theirown 
island with a constant eye to their own benefit. 


The Moghul Limperor had his people here in India 
and none else to please or feed. The foreign domina- 
tion that now holds India in its political and economic 
grip is of qtite a different character, The Charkha 
added to the glory and prosperity of the Moghul 


Iiinperor but it conflicts with the present domination 
of Iingland over India. The charkha replaces that 


for which priucipally lingland holds India viz. her textile 
trade. The Chrakha will give to the Indian people 
that economic strength the loss of which has made 
them an easy prey to foreign domination, and the 
recovery of which will enable them to stand up and 
struygle for their birth-rights. Cc. R. 
Babu Sbyam Sunder Chakravarti 

We accord our heartiest welcome to Babu Shayam- 
Suuder Chakravarti who was released from the 
Alipur Jail on Oth February, after completing his full 
term of 13 months’ imprisonment. Shyam Babu is an 
old, seasoned soldier, who has passed through the 
jail-cate not once but thrice, each time at a critical 
stage of our national history. We hope his release at this 
juncture will prove k veritable God-send tothe country 
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and particularly to Bengal, that 
along with U.P, 
leaders most keenly. 


is, just at present 
feeling the loss of its recognised 


Repression once more 


The Punjab Government has once more been 
seized by one of its spasmodic fits of repression which 
have so often characterised it in the past. Dr, 
Gopichand of Lahore and L. Dunichand, the President 
P. C. C. Punjab were arrested on the Ist and the &th 
instant respectively under Sec. 17 (2) of the Criminal 
Amendment Act. The particu'ar offence with which 
they have been charged is not stated, but it is believed, 
the prosecutions are in connection with the recent 
renewal of agitation for-the removal of the Tawrenice 
statue. The Talaji has issued a powerful appeal to his 
countrymen exhorting them to maintain unity inspite 
of differences of opinion, to stick to Khaddar, and 
to push on with the Gaya programme with full 
vigour. We hope, the people of the Punjab will {fully 
justify their President’s faith in them by carrying 
out his behest loyally and faithfully, 


A Happy Augury 

The arrest of the leaders has been accompanied by 
a Government order declaring the stoppage by the 
censor of all correspondence addressed to the Punjab 
Provincial Congress Committee. The censorship of their 
correspondence ought hardly to present a problem to the 
Committee at all. They have rothing rew to ‘earn, 
The Akalis have already shown the way and they have 
simply to follow their expert advice. The people of the 
Punjab could not have wished for a ha;pier augury at 
the outset of their enterprise than that they should bea 
accorded the same reception by the Government, as the 
Akalis were. In the meantime, decisive action 
regarding the removal has been postponed till 18th 
March. If only the people of Lahore push on with 
their preparations, according to the farewell wish of 
their President, so as to finish them by 18th March 
we promise they should before long be able to give to 
the Punjab bureaucracy the surprise of its life, 


Peiverse Mentality 


NotlLing is so eminently characteristic of the 
perverse mentalily ot the bureaucracy as the stand 
taken by the Punjab Government in the matter 
of the Lawrence Statue. No Government having the 
least pretensions to being a civilised or democratic 
Covernment would care to identify itself with the crude 
and discredited ideal of rule broad-based not: on 
people’s will but resting solely on the dictation of the 
pen or the sword, that the statue represents. But with 
its-mind obsessed by the hallucination of prestige 
it has come to develop a strange philosophy of 
conduct whose two principle tenets are:— 

(1) That persistence in error is a hall-mark of 
firmness, and retraction or confession of error 
loss of prestige. 


(2) That to yield to popular will is a sign of 
weakuvess, and, therefore, any object that has behind 
it the force of public opinion must be resisted, though 
it be otherwise laudable. 


* It is this perverse state of mind that was responsible 
for the Prnjab Government’s mad folly in the case 
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An Appeal 


When will our people realise that the success of an 
undertaking depends not so much on the acade- 
nical perfection of a plan as on the loyalty and enthusi- 


asm of those who are pledged to carry it on ? A 
plan may be very imperfect, but if it is sound in 
principle, and if it commands the enthusiastic 


support of a good number of determined people, it is 
sure to succeed, whereas a perfect plan without the 
driving force fof dynamic personalities will have 
nothing better than the perfection of a boiled egg. 

Of late, every one is trying to discuss plans and 
schemes and is anxious to impress upon anh unwilling 
world an especial utility and practicability of his own 
particular plan. It is said of T.ok. ‘Tilak that when 
he was asked to discuss the relative merits of the 
Mcderate Scheme, the Congress scheme and a host of 
other independent schemes for the working out of the 
Reform Act, he simply refused to do so. He said, 
“He did not want to dispute the wisdom and sagacity 
of men like Surendranath. Banerji or Shrinivas 
Shastriar."' His only claim was that his scheme had 
behind it the will of the country. “Your Asquith 
may be wiser or more fore-sighted, but so long as 
Lloyd George commands the confidence of the nation 
his scheme and his policy must be worked out.’’ If 
half the energy we waste iu debating over different 
plans had been devoted to the working out of the one 
scheme that is supported by the Indian National 
Congress, we would fairly have been in sight of Swaraj 
by this time. What is wanted ic concentration of effort, 
and not the consultation of brains. 


No amount of argument will soften people whose 
views have once hardened into a - particular party= 
formula. Only work and sacrifice can do that. You 
cannot for instance easily make the Maharashtra party 
accept the Congress view by mere argument, but if 
the Congress party work out their programme to such 
a degree of success as to compel the Government to 
niake its choice between lawless repression or surrender 
to popular opinion, the Maharashtra party is sure, 
by its very political instinct, to give up the Council 
programme and join the orthodox non-cooperation 
patty. I. ani-.convinced that? our unending 
efforts for securing a patched wp compromise, 
however -well intentioned, have resulted in the 
bitterness and estrangement tkat we see to-day. 
Compromise is useful only where there is a chance of 
sustained cooperation for a sufficiently long period. 
‘he country won’t suffer so much from having two 
programmes, but an irreparable loss is sure to result 
from pious efforts at compromise that serve only to 
imake the working of both the programmes More and 
more difficult. ‘his is how I view the situation, and 
I therefore request my countrymen to make the 
ground clear before embarking upon schemes of 
compromise. And the only way to clear the atmosphere 
is to work strenuously so as to leave a legacy for the 
dissenters to uphold, D, B. K? 


of ‘Guru-ka-Bagh’ and this alone, again, explains 
its desperate assiduity in a line of conduct that has 
more the appearance of cutting off ones’ nose to spite 
one’s face than auy thing else. : 
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Compromise 


I have the bappy news that Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and Hakim Ajmalkhan accept Maulana Abul Kalam’s 
scheme of settlement. If Deshbandhu Das and the 
Maharashtra leaders also follow, the heavy load of 
sorrow under which the nation is sighing will have 
dissolved like an ugly dream. The terms of the proposed 
agreement are:— 

(1) That both parties should wholeheartedly unite 
to work the Gaya Congre3s Programme for the next 
three months. (2) That there should be no propa- 
ganda or talk. abont any change of the programme 
relating to the Councils during that period or the for- 
mulation of a new party. (3) That if at the end of 
that period Civil Disobedience was decided upon, both 
parties should continue to work for it. (4) That if, 
on the other hand, no such step was found possible, a 
special session of the Congress should be held in June 
to consider the situation, (5) That for one month 
before the special Congress both parties should be free 
to educate public opinion according to their views. 
(6) That the decision of the Congress should be carried 
out by both sides without forming separate parties. 


I was very strongly opposed to the idea of a 
special session of the Congress. The dislocation of 
normal work involved in-a_ special session and its 
tertibie cost, nearly a half of the amount we have to 
taise under the Gaya resolution, the distraction of 
public attention that will inevitably follow tbe near 
prospect of the new decisions, and the diversion of 
energy will all tend to hinder the collection of funds 
and the enrolment of volunteers and the strengthening 
of the national organisation. However, we thought 
that all these disadvantages were not too great a 
price if we could thereby secure wholehearted 
cooperation from the leaders. If Panditji, Hakiuji 
and Deshbandhu Das throw themselves into the work 
and give the weight of their leadership to the Gaya 
programme, I have no doubt the nation will march 
on to success this year. So fer there has been 
no news that the Deshbandhu and the Maharashtra 
leaders have agreed to the terms. The 
Working Committee of the Congress has as a body 
accepted them. It is left to the new patty similarly 
to accept them. The hope, that inspite of all the 
distraction and waste involved in a special Congress 
session, the co-operation of the leaders secured thereby 
may lead the nation to victory depends on the full, 
ungrudging and whole-hearted fulfilment of the letter 
as wellas the spirit of the settlement. The people should 
Temember that the settlement of differences is not 
a substitute for work. It, in fact, means work on a large 


scale, The essential condition of the proposed 
settlement & that the Gaya programme should 
be vigorously continued; and both parties 


should join in fulfilling it. The work of collecting 
money and enrolling volunteers, of renovating and 
strengthening Congresss Committees, of spreading the 
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gospels of Khaddar and non-violent resistance must gO 
on. Let not the re-awakening that hes begun slacken. 
‘The composing of differences is but the removal of 
an obstruction in the path. The work rebegun must 
continue without break or abatement. The Gays 
programme must be fulfilled within the date fixed. If 
we desire the settlement with the leaders to be 
completed and made permanent, there should be no 
misapprebension about this. Cc. R. 


Problems of Swaraj 
“T agree with all that you say, but I would like 
to ask you a question if you don’t mind. Supposing 
the British give you Home Rule and most if not all 
white people leave, what will you do for the defence 
of the country? You have no army or navy and no 
munitions.’’ 


This was a familiar question. But I felt that my 
questioner did not put it ina wrong spirit but really 
to understand. He had been an officer of the Indian 
army and had retired with a gratuity on demobilisa- 
tion. He was born in India. His father and mother 
had come out to India and settled as Indigo planters 
in Champaran. Like most military men he was unpreju- 
diced in his political views; could easily sympathise 
with our desire to govern ourselves and 
felt that the Indian Government system 
was wasteful and rotten, and hated» war ° and 
all forms of violence. I tried to answer his question. 

‘*Before the British came the people of India were 
able to defend their own country,’? I began. ‘‘But 
then,’’? said he, “the world was not very bad, the 
spirit of aggression has now increased so much.” 

I told him, we hoped to live in terms of peace and 
geodwill with our neighbours. «ye wanted to rob or 
injure no one and hoped no one would try to rob or 
injure us. He was not convinced. 

‘‘We want to govern ourselves,’”’ said I, ‘‘but that 
does not mean that we won’t have British military 
officers. We will employ expert military men as long as 
it may be neceSsary. But they will carry out our policy 
and be under our orders. We will have no British soldiers, 
but officeres there will be, if we find them useful as ex- 
perts. At present for one English soldier that they have 
they allow, sav, three Indians in the army of Defence, 
They can’t increase the number of Indians because 
they cannot import more English soldiers, and it is 
dangerous to train and employ Indians above a 
definite proportion. 

“Tf Indians ruled themselves, the defence-force of 
the Indian standing army and reserve could be ten 
times the present strength. Almost an unlimited 
number of Indians could be trained and officered by 
experts. The Chief reason that limits the army’s 
strength is the suspicion of rebellion against Britain, 
which would be absent as soon as there was self- 
Government. We could afford to give employment 
in the army to thousands of men who are now 
starving. We could pay the officers whom we 
engage under Swaraj better pay than what they now 
get, for we would employ fewer but more 
efficient officers. The whole army would cost less. 
The strength of the Indian army thus re-organised 
would be greater than at present. The skill and 
experience of officers would still be there and there 
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| France,” said my questioner,” ‘‘I 


{ admit whet you 
| Say about the Indian soldier.” 


“ As for munitions, they are available for money 
| wherever they are manufectured. Even now so 
_ many countries make and selj them, sometimes even 
to enemy nationalities. Why should we not be able 
to buy our munitions? ’ 

He laughed and agreed it was so. 


“And we could soon make the munitions if 
necessary in our own country, At present it is the 
‘British fear of our disaffection that prevents their 
maijufacture on a large scale in this country, J,ook 
‘Qt these fiat plains now. The peasants here were 
once soldiers. They served under Shivaji or Scindia 
or the Peshwas or the Nizam. They were then 
ready to die in defence of their country. Now there 
is no sense of responsibility, Some one else is there 
to m&intain peace in the country. Is it not emascula- 
tion and deterioration of the community under 
the appearance of peace and order?’’ 


There was a thoughtful silence. 

** What about Hindu-Muslim unity ? Won’t they 
fight if the British went away ?” asked this anxious 
Englishman. 

‘* No,” said I, ‘‘ Have you seen thousands of 
villages where Hindu and Moslem families have lived 
in peace and untiy for generations? Take the 


Nizam’s dominions or the State of Mysore under 


Tips and Haider. You find temples and mosques side 
by side with endownients and properties and worship 
in each going on without interferenc: or hindrance. 
To the Mussalmans and the Hindus this is the only 
home-land and both communities have come to see 
this clearly.” 

Then we talked about Mahatma Gandhi and 
non-violence. On that subject I found no more ready, 
mo more sympathetic hearer than this officer. The 
soldier can understand the principles of non-violence 
quicker and better than men who merely think and 
talk of violence. I was travelling with a friend 
who had just come out of prison after fourteen. 
months’ confinement. ‘Why was he in jail, what 
was his offence,’ asked the officer. I explained the case 
and the talk went on to the programme of suffering. 
He was very ‘much interested and I could see that 
this son of Mars felt that we were the braver soldiers. 

“T don’t think many Englishmen even in India 
tunderstand the truth about the Indian struggle,”’ said he. 

‘Nor do many Indians understand how many 
good Englishmen there are,’’ said I. 

‘‘ Tt is all misunderstading, ” said he, as he went 
up and sat near his mother. 


Navajivan Prosecutions 


As we go to the press we learn that summons 
under Sec. 108 for an offence under Sec. 124 I.P.C. 
have been issued against Sj. Ramdas Gandhi, 
the Kditor, Printer and Publisher of the 
Gujarati  Navajiven and Sj. D. B. Kalelkar. The 
prosecution is based on two articles that appeared in 


The Object of Collectiors 

~ What are you going to do with the money you 
collect ?’”’ asked a man at one of the meetings held 
in Bombay. A legitimate question which ought to 
be put and ought to be answered before agreeing to 
be taxed either by the Government under 
the penalties of law, or voluntarily under the 
moral pressure of the Congress. It is the right and 
duty of everyone to be satisfied as to the necessity 
of the levy. 

All Provincial Committees are in need of 
fresh funds for fiormal propaganda and other work. 
Many of them have come absolutely to the end of 
their cash. The Central fund will also soon exhaust 
its balance unless its coffers are replenished. With- 
out money to keep normal expenditure going, work 
and enthusiasm are bound to slack. A fresh Tilak 
Swaraj levy is absolutely mecessary even if we had 
no special programme and were merely to keep our 
organisations in order and going on. As long as men 
do not spontaneously respond to the call of the 
country, propaganda is necessary, and propagande 
means money. 

Twenty-five Iakbs is the least 
want now for putting all the provinces in adequate 
funds. If this sum cannot be raised the Congress activity 
must soon come to a standstill. To refuse to pay to 
this fund means nothing but to ask that the Congress 
activities should stop altogether. To expect that a move- 
ment counter to a powerful government should go on 
without adequate funds is to expect the impossible. To » 
those who give wunsparingly of their time and their 
energies, and who undertake all kinds of risks and 
dangers, the least help that others can do is to give 
them the facilities for work by monetary assistance. 

Not only does the Congress want money for the 
normal work of organisation and propaganda but 
the disciplined large-call campaign of Individual Civil 
Resistance that we comtemplate makes it necessary 
to have an adequate reserve fund for the relief of 
distress, It is time that every volunteer who signs 
the pledge agrees that he does not expect the Congress 
to maintain his family during the period of imprison- 
ment that he may undergo. But it is one thing 
to insist on enrolment under this condition, and 
another thing to be unprepared to meet distress, The 
Ccngress Committees everywhere should keep them- 
selves fire-armed against probable calls for relief. No 
one, whether he agrees or not that the method of 
Individual Civil Resistance is the speediest way to 
freedom, but who would tolerate such @ programme as 
one of the methods to be tried by those why have 
faith in it should refuse to help in the collection of 
funds necessary to make such a campaign possible. 
‘““ Hyery right method should be tried ;” said a 
friend. ‘‘ And each should believe fully in his own 
method,’”? said I, ‘‘ Of course,” the friend assented, 
‘And you should pay to the fund as you did before.” 
‘Of course I will,’ and more this year than the 
yeat ibefore, for we are fewer and have greater 
difficulties to face. “Yes” said this large—hearted 
friend. GR 
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An example for Emulation 


What shall the volunteers do pending the launching 
of Civil Disobedience?—is the question that is being 
asked on evety side, The Gujarat has answered the 
question iu its own inimitable way that is worthy of 
emulation, Mahatmaji when once questioned by an 
English representative of the Indian Witness Tyucknow 
as to how the Meerut Graduate’s Association 


‘composed of the finest educated men of the city could 
further the city’s welfare, gave this one word in reply, 
‘Scavenger ,’adding that he used the word inallits meaning. 
The Gujarat Volunteer’s Board has decided to take up 
the work of village-sanitation ¢n/erclia, pending further 
orders from the Congress. The volunteers of every locality 
will be expected to keep the streets and lanes of their 
village free from dirt, and in a sanitary condition, to 
go about in other villages and do the same with the 
help of enthusisatic, young local workers there, and to 
disseminate necessary information about rules of 
sanitation, according to the deiailed instructions that 


will be issued to them by their Board from time to 
time, They shall further act as scouts and report to 
their head-office any case of popular or Governmental 
misbehaviour that they might come across in the course 
of their movements from village to village. 
Rach volunteer must be a _ social phagocyte, 
whoss function should be ‘to clean up’ the environment 
helives, in literally as well as morally—this is the ideal 


which Gujrat has set up for itself. How one wishes, 
other Provinces might follw suit. 
* : a ” ie 


‘But how is this going to help the cause of 
Swaraj ?? quetions a fastidious critic.’ ‘What has 
social service to do with politics ?? asks another. ‘To 
convert the Congress into a Seva Samiti!’ gasps a 

third one. It is a pity, the minds of some of us have 
become so much enslaved to Western modes of thinking 


that they cannot conceive of political work except in 
terms of agitation and excitement. They conceive of non- 
cooperation only asa spiritual bludgeon by means 


of which they can blow out the brains of the enemy 
in @ non-violent manner, It is so amusing and yet 
so sad to hear them talk about ‘delivering non= 


violent blows!’ So long as we do not shed this 
mentality, so long as we do not realise the value of 
quiet; solid social work, it would be a hopeless task 


to pursue non-cooperation to a successful, conclusion. 
9 a a) 


Thesneer about ‘converting the Congress into a Seva- 
Samiti’ betrays a pitifully shallow and superficial view 
of the Western institutions. Dr. P. C. Ray once 
remarked that the British Parliament is the greatest 
Seva Samiti in the world. What are the ‘housing- 
schemes,’ ‘slum improvement measures,’ poor-rate’, 


¢ ~ c 
old-age pensions,’ ‘unemployment problems,’ and 


a thousand other little things that engage the 
attention of the British parliament, if 
not ‘seva work’? But the spirit of -snobbery in 


us has gone £0 far that those very things things 
which we admire in the West, we sneer at when they 


present them-sekes to us in a simple eastern setting, 
e 2 * * 
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“But how will this sort of work force the hands of the 
Government?” isthe question that isasked next. The critics 
of this class probably seem to think that the political 
value of any policy is measured only by the amount 
of eubarassment that it causes to the opponent. Mere 
eubarassnient is a very poor substitute for the sword. 
It is simply childish to believe that a Government 
a match for India’s armed 
were embaiassment. It 


which is more than 
strength will quietly yield to 
was not the plysical embarassment caused by the 
Akalis that  sobered the Punjab Government, 
On the contrary, so long as the authorities believed 
that the Akalis were mercly out to embarass them, or 
to win a cheap crown of martyrdom for themselves, 


their anger blazed hotter and hotter and 
they grew more and more savage, It was 
only after all spectators had been made to 


leave the scene and still the Akalis continued to suffer 
unflinchingly and calmly as tefore that the Govern- 
ment realized that it was not the spirit of defiance 
but a spirit of religious duty that inspired theni. 
It was not the difficulty of coping with their numbers 
but the certain feeling that the entire “Akali community 


would prefer to be blotted out of the earth in the 


saine unpresisting manner, without raising a finger in 
self-defence or harbouring the least feeling of ill-will 
even towards its persecutors, that smote the conscience 
ef the Punjab bureaucracy and brought it to its senses. 
Similarly it is not by causing physical embarassment 
to the Government by mere agitation, or by merely 
filling the jails in a spirit of bravado, but by develop- 
ing an irresistable internal strength to suffer and to 
endure for thesake of principles in a quiet, Aunostentatious 
manner, by cultivating a true spirit of comradery and 
brotherhood among us that weshould hope to achieve 
success. Our vicarious suffering must be backd by 
the active sympathy and support of the entire country 
if it isto bear fullfruit. And there isno surer pastport 
to the affection and confidence of the people than social- 
request those who 
electorate for the 


will earnestly 
to capture the 


service We 
are anxious 
purposes of council-entry also to join in this kigd 
of activity. We promise, they will find that service 
is a much more enduring solder for cementing friendship 
than speeches. 


The Revolt -of Asia 


The Persian Mejlis, says an Anglo—Indian paper, 
is considering whether all officials of the Persian 
Government should be ordered to wear only clothes 
made in the country from material produced there. 
The Minister of Public Instruction has issued orders 
that pupils should wear only clothes produced in 
Persia and that no European pens.or ink be used, 
Indian officials and students of colleges in Indie ‘should 
impose on themselves the rules which the Persian Govern- 
ment seeks to enforce by regulation. Those who wear 
khadi should strengthen the effect of their example by 
untiring propaganda and ‘the exhibition of a spirit of 
@ quiet goodwill rather than of self~righteousness, 


C. Re 
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Deo Pe: Ray’s Address 
E The invitation issued by 
University of Alig 
deliver the first o 
inapired Wisdom. 


the National Muslim 
ath to Dr. Prafula Chandra Ray to 
coda address was an act of 
udents, a 
interested in the intellectual ae eae 
India should read the inspiring address of the Acharya, 
it is ® pity that the exigencies of space necessiate 
teprinting only extracts, C, R,] 


Tribute to the imprisoned Leaders 


So this invitation to a non-Muslim‘ gave me all 
the more pleasure on this account that it showed 
unmistakably the liberal and catholic spirit that is 
working in the organizers of this University--a spirit 
that Was indeed only to be expected from the brilliant 
auspices under which this institution made its start— 
& spirit that was only worthy of its high souled sponsors 
Mahstma Gandhi and Maulana Mohamed Ali, to 
whom we all bow down in reverence. I can here 
only express my keenest regret, which I trust is felt 
by all those asssembled here that they are vot here 
to grace this occasion by their noble aud inspiring 
Presence. We would have al! been so much strouger 
and braver if they could bave been here. Absent or 
present, may their spirit however always guide this 
university! The catholicity of outlook, the single- 
minded devotion to truth, the depth of enliy btened 
patriotism that ever inspired these heroes of Indian 

nationalism—may they always illumine the path of 
our future progress ! May this institution never sink 
down to the narrow groove of sectarian exclusiveness 
and communal chauvinism, nor settle down to the 
Stagnantrut- of religious bigotry and ignorant 
fanaticism ! | 

Islam as the torch-bearer of knowledge 
in the Middle-Ages 


T recall the part thatthe Islamice people have played in 
keeping up the torch of truth burning with undimmed 
lustre during the dark, dismal period of the Middle Ages, 
when Christendom was content to exhaust. its enetgies 
ever barren Aristotelian logomachies and interminable 
theological wrangles about the Mother of God and the 
Son of God; the visions of Baghdad and Cairo, of 
Cordova and Granada, float before my imagination 
with all their ineffable aroma and sge-old splendour. 
Though not a Muslim myself, my Asiatic heart expands 
with pride and joy when I think of the conquests in 
the fields of culture and knowledge achieved by Islam. 
My friends, I trust, will pardon we if in the fulness 
of my heart I love to linger longingly on this glorious 
period of Islamic history. 


What, I ask, would the world have been, whete 
would modern civilisation have been, if when the 
classic world of Europe had been submerged by the 
invasion of the barbarians into an abyss of unspeakable 
darkness, of untelieved gloom, Islam had not stepped 
into the breach and nursed with the most sedulous 
care the germs of classic knawledge and reared them 
to fruition and bloom in the life-giving atmosphere of 
truth and freedom ? All the knowledge of the East, 
of Egypt, of Greece, was carefully preserved; and not 
metely preserved, but refined and improved and gene~ 
falised by Islamic scholars and gcientists aud phile- 
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sophers in the Middle Apes. One can scarcely read 
the eloquent pages of Gibbon and Sedillot and Lane~ 
Poole and Draper and Syed Amir Ali and other 
historians of that period, withou: being struck with 
admiration and astonishment at the boldness of the 
Spsculations, the originality of the researches, and the 
variety of the subjects studied, I hope my friends 
will allow me to pore a little more in detail over this 
luminous page of the history of Islam. 


The Prophet's thirst for Knowledge and - Trath 


lrove of knowledge and reverence for tnith forms 
the very core of Islam; the Prophet himself was. an 
ardent enquirer after Truth. Says Syed Amir Ali, 


‘“ The Arabian Prophet’s devution to knowledge and 
science distinguishes him from all other Teachers, and 
brivgs him into the closest affinity with the modern 
world of thought. -Medena, the seat of the theocratic 
common-wealth of Islam had, after the fall of Mecca, 
become the centre of attraction, not to the hosts of 
Arabia oaly, but also to enquirers from abroad. Here 
flocked the Persian, the Greek, the Syrian, the Iraiken 
and the African, of diverse hues and nationalities, from 
the north and tie west. Some no doubt came from 
curiosity, but most came to seek knowledge and to 
listen to the words of the Prophet of Is!am. He preached 
of the value of knowledge: ‘“‘ Acquire knowledge be- 
cause he who acquires it in the way of the Lord 
performs an act of piety; who speaks of it, praises the 
lvord; who seeks it, adores God; who dispenses instruc 
tion in it, bestows alms; and who imparts it to its 
iitting objects, performs an act of devotion to God. 
Knowledge enables its possessors to distinguish what 
is forbidden from what is not; it lights the way to 
‘Teaven; it is our friend in the desert, our society in 
olitude, our companion when bereft of friends; it 

ides us to happiness; it sustains us in misery; it is 
uur Ornament in the company of friends; it serves as 
an armour against our enemies. With knowledge, the 
servant of God tises to the heights of goodness and 
to a noble position, associates with sovereigns in this 
world, and attains to the perfection of happiness in 
the next.’”’ He would often say ‘‘ the ink of the scholar 
was mote holy than the blood of the martyr’; and 
repeatedly impressed on his disciples the necessity of 
“seeking for knowledge, evett unto China” “He who 
leaves his home in search of knowledge, walks in the 
path of God. He who travels in search of knowledge, 
to him God shows the way to Paradise.’? The Koran 
itself bears testimony to the supreme value of learning 
and Science. 

The Arab Renaissance 


Up to the time of the Islamic dispensation the 
Arab world, properly so called, restricted within the 
Peninsula of Arabia and some outlying tracts to the 
North West and the North East, had shown no. signs 
of intellectual growth. Poetry, oratory and judicial 
astrology formed the favourite objects of pursuit 
among the pte~Islamic Arabs, Science and literature 
possessed no votaties, The words of the Prophet gave 
a new impulse to the awakened energies of the <ace. 
Even within his life-time was formed the nucleus of 
an educational Institution which in after years grew 
into Universities at Baghdad and Salerno, at Cairo 


and Cordova. Here preached the Master himself on 
the cultivation of a holy spirit: ‘‘ One hour’s medita- 


tion on the work of the Creator in a devout spirit is 
: 79 sc ‘ : 

better than seventy years of prayer. To listen to 

the instructions of science and learning for ome hour 


is more meritorious than attending the funerals of ® 


thousand martyrs—more meritorious than standing up 
in prayer for a thousand nights’. Ali, the son-in-law 
of the Prophet, lectured on the branches of learning 
most suited to the wants of the infant common-wealth. 
Among his recorded sayings are the following: 


“Eminence in science is the highest of honours.’ 
“ He dies not who gives life to learning.” ‘‘ The 
greatest ornament of a man is erudition.” Naturally 


such sentiments on the part of the Master and the 
Chief of the disciples gave rise to a liberal policy and 
animated all classes with a desire for learning. In 
spite of the upheaval of the Arab trace under the 
eatly Caliphs, literature and aris were by no means 
neglected in the Metropolis of primitive Islam. Ali 
and Ibn Abbas, his cousin, gave public lectures on 
poetry, grammar, history and mathematics; others 
taught the art of recitation or elocution; whilst some 
gave lessons in caligraphy,—in ancient times an 
invaluable branch of knowledge. 


Such being the example and precept of the Prophet 
of Islam himself it might naturally be expected that 
the subsequent development and expansion of Islam 
would give an immense impetus to the sciences and 
atts. And that was what really happened. The 
unexampled intellectual ferment that ensued has been 
thus graphically described by a Christian writer who 
can scarcely be accused of partiality to the achieve- 
ments of Islam :— 


Caliphs as patrons of science 


“The Saracens overran the realms of Philosophy 
and Science as quickly as they had- overrun the 
Provinces of the Roman Empire. In less than a 
century after the death of Mohammed, translations of 
the chief Greek philosophical authors had been made 
into Arabic ; poems such as the ‘Iliad’ and the 

Odyssey ”’ being considered to have an_ irreligious 
tendency from their mythological allusions, were 
rendered into Syriac, to gratify the curiosity of the 
learned, Almansor, duting his Khalifate (A. D. 753< 
775) transferred the seat of Government to 
Baghdad , which he converted into a splendid metro. 
polis ; he gave much of his time to the study and 
Promotion of astronomy, and established schools of 
medicine and law. His grandson, Harouncal- 
Raschid (A, D. 786) followed his example, and 
ordered that to every mosque in his dominions a 
school should be attached. But the Augustan age of 
Asiatic learning was during’ the Caliphate of Al- 
Mamun (A. D. 813—g32), He made Baghdad the 
centre of science, collected great libraries, and 
surrounded himself with learned nen, 


Al Mamun, when he became acquainted with the 
globular form of the Earth, gave orders to his mathe- 
méticians and astronomers to measure a degree of a 
gteat circle upon it. On the shores of the Red Sea 
in the plains of Shinar, by the aid of an astrolabe, 
the elevation of the pole above the horizon was 
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stations on the same meridien, 
exactly one degree apart. The distance between the 
two stations was then measured, and found to be 
two hundred thousand Hashemite cubits; this gave 
for the entire circumference of the earth about twenty- 
four thousand of our miles, a determination not far 
from the truth. But since the spherical form could not 
be positively asserted from one such measurement, the 
Khalif caused another to be made near Cufa in Meso- 
potamia. His astronomers divided themselves into 
two patties, and, starting from a given point, each 
party measured an area of one degree, the one 
northward, the other southward. The result is 
given in cubits. If the cubit employed 
was that known as the royal cubit, the length 
of a degree was assettained within one-third of a 
mile of its true value. From these measures the 
Caliph concluded that the globular form was established. 


‘The elevated taste thus cultivated continued after 
the division of the Saracen Empire by internal dissen- 
sions into three parts. The Abbasside dynasty in 
Asia, the Fatimate in Egypt, and the Ommiade in 
Spain, became rivals not merely in politics, but also 
in letters and science. 


The spirit of scientific research and experiment. 


determined at two 


In letters the Saracens embraced every topic that 
can amuse or edify the mind. In later times it was 
their boast that they had produced more poets than 
all other nations combined. In Science their great 
merit consisted in this, that they cultivated it after 
the manner of the Alexandrian Greeks, not after the 
manner of the Kuropean Greeks. They perceived 
that it can never be advanced by mere gpeculation; 
its only sure progress is by the practical interrogation 
of nature, The essential characteristics of their method 
are experiment and observation. Geometry and the 
Mathematical Sciences they looked upon as instra- 
meuts of reasoning. In their numerous writings on 
mechanics, hydrestatics, optics. it is interesting to 
remark that the solution of a problem is always 
obtained by performing an experiment, or by en 
iustrumental observation, It was this that made them 
the masters of chemistry, my favoutite science, that 
led them to the invention of apparatus for distillation, 
sublimation, fusion, filtration etc.; that in astronomy 
caused them to appeal to divided instruments, as 
quadrants and astrolabes, in chemistry to employ the 
balance, the theory of which they were perfectly. 
familiar with; to construct tables of specific gravities 
and astronomical tables, as those of Baghdad, Spain 
and Samarcand; that produced their great improve- 
ments in geometry, ttigonometry, the invention 
of Algebra, and the adoption of the Indian numeration 
in Arithmetic. 

(to be continued ) 
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The Great Anniversary _ 

March 18 is coming. No one should postpone the 
two inimediate duties which should be performed before 
that day; discarding all foreign or mill-cloth and 
putting on Khaddar, enrolliug oneself as Congress 
member for 1923. 

Are ywu a District or Taluka or Village Secretary 
or executive Conmittee nember? 

Then have you arranged to hawk Khaddar ? 

Have you arranged for easy enrolment of 
thousands of members ? 

If not, please do. It is a matter of 
for the Congress this year. 

The Latest Comedy 

All Non-cooperators are outside prison only by 
sufference. Ocassionally the Government looks round and 
chooses some one it likes. It says to him, ‘Will you 
kindly walk into my: jail?’’ ‘‘With pleasure,’’ answers 
the man. 
and locked. This is the whole story of the trial of 
Non-cooperators. The latest comedy was Professor 
Kalelkar’s transfer from Sabarmati Ashram to Sabar— 
mati Jail. He wrote two articlesin the Navajivan over 
three months ago. He received notice last week that 
his articles were not of approved quality and that he 
should furnish good behaviour bonds. Refusing to 
submit to the indignity, he went to prison with a 
sentence of one year. I have perused the articles. My 
utmost efforts have failed to discover the offence, 
Professor Kalelkar rightly stated to the court that it 
was.his duty to spread disaffection. But this confession 
of the non—cooperators’ faith is not in itself an act of 
sedition, Was there an offence in the articles? They 


life or death 


And he walks in and the door is barred’ 


contain no more and much less than what Iddia felt 
at the time and what a thousand papers wrote 
trully on the Guru~ka-Bagh triumph of soul over 
brute force. But Kaka deserves his rest all the same. 
If he did not commit disaffection according to the 
Indian Penal Ccde it is only his own fault. Mr. 
Mahadev Desai, just returned from Lucknow, will take 
the chaige of Nuvujivun, May the spirit of Mahatmaji 
inspire him in the work now as always. 

Rubr 


“If, we win, then all wars henceforth will be mean- 
ingless:’’ The Essen Correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian reports that one coustantly hears this phrase 
in the area under French occupation. Truly the 
battle that is now waged in Ruhr can be what the 
late devastating war was not, but was so insistently 
claimed to b: by the war-mongers, a war to end 
war. We are .to!ld by the same paper that in spite 
of the deliberate policy followed by the army of 
occupation, of removing the German civil 
authorities and replacing them by French ani 
Belgians, the passive fesistance of the German 
population is hardening and that there has Leen hardly 
any violence even of speech, Truly, if our stony hearts 
will not melt and our sloth and fear continue, will 
not history write, ‘‘If but Gandhi had been given to 
Germany instead of to India, tne history of civilisation 
would have been different ? ” C_R, 


The Potency of Suffering 


Nor is Germany the only country to tealise the 
potency of suffering. This is what the New York 
Naiion writes: — 

“Tt was not tho little Belgian army on the Yser that 
carried Belgium’s message all around the world in 
war time; it was Cardinal Mercier, Burgomaster 
Max, the men and women who refused, in the face of 
the omnipotence of the German army, to bow their 
spirits. It was Terence MacSwiney's magnificent 
readiness to die a lingering death for his country, and 
the united people’s will that he expressed, more than 
guerilla warfare that won Ireland’s cause. Itis Mohandas 
Gandhi, the ascetic prophet of non-cooperation, who 
has made it possible for Hindu and Moslem to unite in 
their cry for Swaraj, who has supped the foundations 
of British rule in India, and swept India’s struggle into 
the consciousness of the callous West. What Germany 
needs is a German Gandhi.” 


It is interesting to observe how the example of 
non-violent suffering set by India has not only 
thrown open altogether fresh horizons to the Western 
mind, by showing the possibility of offering unlimited 


resistance to superior physical force by non-violent 
suffeting, but has illuminated their entire mental outlook 
as no scientificor Astronomical discovery of Darwin or 
Newton had ever done. 
The Law of Laws 

Even is Ireland, where in ‘the midst of bloodshed 
and carnage the law of revenge and reprisals seems to 
have temporarily eclipsed the Jaw of. teason and 
human ature, the law of Love can be discerned 
operating as infallibly and steadily as ever. In his last 
letter written by Liam Mellowes on the morning of 
his execution, published in the last issue of the 
Bulletin—a small republican daily sheet that was jointly 
edited by Erskine Childers and Liam Mellowes 
before the execution of tke former, and 
was recently suppressed by the Free State duthorities— 
he wrote, ‘‘Let no thought of revenge or reprisals 
animate the Republicans because of our deaths......The 
path the people of Ireland must tread is straight and 
true though nerrow......It is a hard road, but it is the 


road our Saviour trod, road of sacrifice. The Republic . 


lives, Our deaths make that a certainty.’’ Here is the 
sublimest instance of Love conquering death, and soar- 
ing triumphantly, as it were, on the wings of defeat 
itself. Here in lies the s2cret of the almost preternatural 
strength and determination that enables a small band 
of heroic sufferers to defy the might of the mightiest 
power. It is on the capacity to suffer and endure, and 
tot on the power to inflict suffering that final triumph 
depends even when final arbitramnent is arrived at by 
appeal to physical force. “Pitch out human nature with a 
fork,’’ says Horace, ‘“‘and it again reasserts itself.’’ It 
is on the operation of this wonderful law thatthe final 
hope of peace in Ireland depends ard it is this path 
aloe which India must tread before she can reach the 
Pronuiised Land. 
Essentigis of Civil Disobedence 

The Indian Social Reformer reiterates its objection 
tothe Congress programme, of preparing the country 
for Civil Disobedience. ‘‘Civil Disobedience is not for 
uneducated minds,” it says, ‘‘ the realisalion of the 
higher law must precede the disobedience of a lower 
one.’’ And it advises the volunteers to do quiet 
social work and to take up the ‘ systematic study of 
politics’ to enable them to discriminate the higher 
from the lower law. 

To our mind the Social Reformer’s objections only 
represent the hallucination of literary training that holds 
our intellect fast under its bypnotic spell, and is 
the result of the present-day-system of our education, 
We teftse to believe that one must needs 
be a moral or political philosopher in order to be fit 
to offer civil disobedience. The toad under the harrow 
needs fo lectures in politics toenable it to find out 
which tooth of the harrow tears into. its vitals and 
reguites to b=: shielded against, Twenty thousand 
countrymen of ours who offered civil resistance in 
South Africa to vindicate the national honour of India 
possessed all qualifications essential for Civil Disobedience 
in @n ample measure. Thousands of Akaiis who 
suffered martyrdom under the luth? blows of the police 
at Amritsar with joyous countenance—their souls 
aflame with the love and glory of their Lord— 
the shocked the hardened conscience of au brutu- 
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lised and power~intoxicated bureaucracy even, set an 
example of civil resistance which is without a parallel 
in the history of the world. Yet we assure our contenpe- 
rary that not one in thousand amongst them had 
ever heard a word about ‘ politics’ not to talk of 
‘ systematic study’ ef fhe same—and very few indeed 
could claim to be literate even. ‘ A few plain maxims 
and a few plain thoughts’ have played a greater 
patt in the history of the emancipation of mankind 
aud are of greater conscquence to a Civil Resister then 
‘all the pride of intellect and thought.’ And these, 
we subwit, are inculcated in a sufficient degree by 
the Ahmedabad pledge. 


An Unwarranted View 


“Individual Civjl Disobedience on a limited scale requires 
so preparation, Mass Civil Disobadience isnot helped 
by it, therefore the tacking on of the Civil Dis- 
obedience resolution to the constructive programme ai 
Gaya could mean nothing but a counter-manoeuvre 
to neutralize the efforts of the Council-party’’=-so argues 
the Z'ribune, We are afraid. w must agree to differ 
here. We do not believe that Individual Civil Disobe- 
dience ona large and progressive scale can be 
cattied on without sufficient organisation or adequate 
preparatory constructive effort. The repeated fasts of 
Mahatuuaji, the terrible expiation that the nation has 
done for the Chauri Chaura happenings, will all bave 
gone in vain if we fail to take this lesson to heart. 
The difficulty in makiug the country ready for 
Mass Civil disobedtience also lies, not in any 
inherent inadequacy for this task of con- 
structive work, but in want of suitable environment 
in the country for launching it. And there is no 
spzedier or better way of creating the required atmo- 
sphere than Individual Civil Disobedience on a pro- 
gressive scale. As for the Council question, everybody 
knows, it was killed at Calcutta on its own merits, 
and there was hardly any need of a counter—attraction 
to kill it again at Gaya, where the delegates returned 
had ben in several provinces elected precisely on the 
Council-entry ticket, with an over-whelming majority 
in favour of the Councils boycott. The Z'ribune’s 
view, of the Civil Disobedience Resolution passed at 
Gaya is, therefore, unwarranted. 


Nor do we accept the view that Individual Civil 
Disobedience is not its own end and is of Kittle nse 
when the end in view is Swaraj. Te say this is to 
forget that not only is Civil Disobedience a weapon 
of direct attack against the present system of Govern- 
iment but it is a process of self-purification and of de- 
veloping an irresistible internal strength as well. This 
was the very wethod advocated by Arthur Griffith, 
who in his tutn based it on John Mitchel’s plan 
which purported to show, to quote his own words, 
“how systematic passive opposition to, and contempt 
of law might be carried eut through a thousand 
details, so as to virtually supersede English donsinion 
in Ireland, and to make the mere repealing statute 
an immaterial formality.’’ What was considered 
to be an adequate method for obtaining Swaraj 
for. Ireland might as well serve India’s needs also. 


Our own past expsrience has shown us that each Civil 
Disobedience camparpn, even when it involved a retreat, 
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ie, chi better equipped to carry on the non~ 
‘ a 1 Bele ah On the whole, nearer Swaraj than 
: ind us. We frankly confess, we do not claim to be 
abe to make it plain tothose who are sceptical and do 
hot feel the warm glow of renovated life within them, by 
simply saying, ‘Lo here! or, Lo there!’ But fer those 0 
had once felt the Strength of suffering within them it 
wasenough to be shown that Individual Civil Dis. 
Obedience offered them a means of offering unlimited 
Pema to the Government to induce them to fix 
their choice on it without reference to any ulterior 
consideraiion about the tactics of those who advocated 
the policy of unlimited protest Which our contemporary 
champions, | 


A Baseless Dilemma 


What shail the non-cooperators do if the Govern— 


ment suspends all immoral and unjust laws not as a 


token of repentance but only to dish them up, is an— 
other objection put forward. Why, simply go on 
Saining peaceful strength by making the foundation 
of our organisation broader and deeper and also take 
up progressive Civil Disobedience of uxmoral laws, just 
as we wotld have done if the Government:had not 
sought to render all Congress work impossible by 
declaring volunteer organisations illegal. ‘The difference 
between Individual and Mass Civil Disobedience is 
only one of degree, andas our campaign of Individual 
* Civil Disobedience proceeds, on gathering volume and 
momentum in its onward progress it may, any moment, 
burst the thin barrier that divides these two forms of 
Civil Disobedience and individual action wight suddenly 
develop into mass action about whose efficacy there 
are no two opinions in the country. 
A Chapter from Swift 
It was, more the operation ef a broad-—casting 
machine for broadcasting the decrees of the executive 
than the proceedings of a Court of law, that every- 
body seemed to be witnessing during the trial of 
Mr. D. B. Kalelkar and Mr. Ram Das Gandhi, the 
Editor of Navajivan, on Thursday the 20th inst. The 
case was one of sec. 108 for an offence under section 
124 A, I. P. C. Both the accused declined to cross- 
examine witnesses or furnish security and pleaded 
guilty, accepting the responsibility for the offence. But 


while Mr. Kalelkar was given one year’s S. I. Mr. : 


Raindas was simply discharged with a. mere warning 
at the suggestion ef the Public Prosecutor, that he 
was away froin the station at the time of the publication 
of the articles in question. Before the judgment was 
delivered Mr. Ramdas declared to the Court that he 
would refuse to take the warning and that it would 
not deter him in the least from spreading sedition and 
disaffection in any way or manger, he liked, and 
requested that the Court might punish him immediately 
so as to avoid the worry and botheration of another 
trial shortly afterwards. But the Court would sot 
accept his Qnafides, because the public prosecutor 
said, ‘he had received instructions from the Govern- 
ment not to press the prosecution!’ 


It was a chapter from Swift enacted all over. 
‘Tn the trial of persons accused for crimes against 
the State’ wrote Swift in his imaginary Travels, the 
method is much more simple and commendable: the 
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judge first sends to souyd the disposition of those in 
Power, after which he can easily tang or gave a 
criminal, Strictly preserving all due forms of law.” 
Truth is sometimes b'tterer than satire, We challenge 
any one to discriminate between the truth and the 
satire in the cas2 described above. 


Pure Khadhi Supply 


The Director, All Initia Khadi Information Burean 
writes :— 


The office of this Bureau is daily in rece’pt of 
enquiries as to whence to get pure Khaddar without 
the least doubt regarding its genuineness. 


In the month of September last, the Khaddar Bureau, 
had given out a list of Khaddar dealers with the 
remark that it was desirable to write directly to the 
dealers concerned, requiring.them to supply samples of 
Khaddar along with their price quotations, and also to 
guarantee the genuinness of the goods to be supplied 
i.e. that Khaddar supplied shall be purely hand-spun 
and hand-woven. 


The Khaddar dealers, it was further remarked, 
might also be requested to produce certificates of 
genuineness of their goods from their respective Congress 
committees. But the plan proved a failure owing 
to the defective system of issuing certificates. 


In several cases Khaddar supplying agents were 
known to deal under false certificates. The prodtuc- 
tion department, therefore, recently sent out a special 
inspector for this purpose, and he has supplied us 
with the names of reliable suppliers of pure hand=- 
spin and hand-woven khaddar which we publish 
below for general information :— 


The Cooperative Trading Union 


EAMACHANDRAPUR 
Jathiya Kalasala : ; MACHLIPATNAM 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY 
S. Venkatacharya Fi ; ; ’ TUNI 
District Congress Committee BERHAMPORE . 
Gandhi Ashram : ‘ estas BENARES 
Babu Ram Binod GANDHI, KUTIR DIGWADA 
(BEHAR) 


The Kongu hand spinning and weaving Compeny 
TIRRUPUR (S. 1. R) 


K, Nageswer Rao ANDHRA PATRIKA OFFICE 


7, THAMBA CHETTY STREET, MADRAS 

District Congréess Khadi Bhandar BELGAUM 
Provincial Khadi Depot : . WRRUPUR 
(8. 1. BR) 

‘BIJAPUR 


Congress Khadi Depot : ~ “ 
Note:—Such names as might be recommended by the 
production department will be published from time 


Agents for Young Indéa in all the principal places 
of India, Full particulars about revised terms can be had 


on application from: 
Manager, Young India, 


Robbery of Words 


Names given to their wares by inventors and 
vendors are protected by the Jaws against being used 
for other articles. abl id, Snnlight soap, Am*rttanjan 
etc. may not be used by others than the manufacturers 


who first baptised their goods with these names. 


These words cannot be wrested from the commodities 
they stand for. But while commercial nomenclature is 
safe against inroads, there is no protection for the 
priceless languages of nations. Everyone will agree 
that the latter are far more precious than the artificial 
nomenclature that is so strictly guarded by the laws. 
Yet beautiful words are everyday torn from their 
original import and used as labels for newspapers, 
parties and things for sale; and after some time, the 
original sense can be brought back only with much 
effort. Moderate, Liberal, Justice had once their true 
senses; but now the words when uttered or heard 
immediately bring up particular political tyres before 
the mind’s eye, and more their faults than their 
virtues, and not the original meaning of the words. 
Yowng India instead of being a phrase connoting, as it 
should, the rising manhood and womanhood of this 
country raises the picture of this weekly journal, New 
India instead of bringing before the mind the inspiring 
vision of an awakened nation, brings before 
us at once the picture of Mrs. Besant’s newspaper. So 
also Swarajya is fast losing its meaning and coming 
only to stand for the daily paper of that name. Words 
have gradually lost their o1iginal beautiful denotations 
and have acquired derivative and grosser meaning 
from which it is difficuit to extricate them again. 
Newspaper names have caused the greatest havoc in 
this tespect; next to them party namessuch as demo— 
cratic, nationalist, Swaraj party, etc. 


The advantage to a paper or to a_ political 
in thus robbing the common vocabulary of a good 
word is very temporary and small; the loss to the 
national tongue is great. ‘ Fatherland’ denotes some- 
thing which only that word can describe. But a 
striking name is wanted for my journal, ‘Fatherland’ 
is attractive, indicates the intended policy of my paper, 
will, I believe, get me more subscribers than an- 
other name would; andI sieze the word. If my paper 
is successful, the word soon gets irretrievably lost to 
the people’s vocabulary; Fatherland gets to mean not 
the land for which we live and die, but a crow-sized 
newspaper conducted by meon particular lines, and 
the picture of its front-page is the image that rises in 
response to the word. When, as _ it.often happens, 
the policy of the paper changes, even the distant 
connection between the name and the character of 
the journal is lost. The advantage to the newspaper 
lasted only fora few days. The measure of patronage 
accorded to it is just the same as if it had a less 
pretentious name, say Bombay Patrika or Maharashtra 
Ohropicle, But the loss to language is permanent, 
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There is nothing to prevent a state from penalising 
and preventing, for instance, the misuse of sacred 
words and names Buddha match—boxes, Jesus oF 
Rama. cigarettes, or Swadharma aerated waters can be 
legally made impossible. Newspapers may be refused 
registation if the names interfere with the common 
vocabulary. American States can refuse to register 
Abraham J,incoin motorcars, French Laws can 
punish the sale of Napolean wines and India can 
prevent the importation of Gandhi muslin and Ganesh 
harmoniums, and penalise the sale of Swaraj tea. In 
the absence of laws, it is only the sense of reverence 
for sacred words that must protect them. C.R, 


Non~cooperation and 
“Cooperative” Organisation 


The special co:respondent of the Manchester Guardian 
has written an interesting article on the ‘‘ cooperative 
movement ’’ in India, extracts from which are 
reprinted elsewhere. He is not satisfied with the 
progress of the movewent. He bewails the lack of 
public-spirited volunteers and thinks that non-coopera- 
tors should divert their energies from mon-cooperation 
to the organisation of cooperative societies and relieve 
the shortage of workers. There is no need, however, 
for diversion. or, between mnon-cooperation with 
Government and a true .cooperative system for India 
there is no difference. The one is the connotation of 
the cther. The organisation of village sabhas and the 
work that ought to be taken up by them in accordance 
with the constructive programme of Manatnia Gandhi 
is exactly what a real ‘‘cooperative’’ movement 
freed from dependence on Government and mun on 
lines of self-government should be. There can be no 
quicker or more efficient training of the p ople in the 
practice of the self-government than in the 
organisation of villages in the processes leading upto the 
production of Khaddar and the distribution of the 


product. In the Congress movement of Khaddar 
there is effective boycott, effective organisation 
and training in cooperation and immediate 


relief of economic distress. The progress of hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving means and involves the greatest 
cooperative organisation in this country. The organi- 
sation of rural sabhasand the re-establishment through 
them of the spinning wheel means in the words of 
Mahatinaji ‘skilful endeavour, honesty and cooperation 
on the largest scale known to the world. And if 
India can achieve this cooperation, who shall deny 
tbat India has by that one act achived Swaraj ? ”’ 


If to the work of Khaddar production and distri- 
bution, are added as functions of Congress rural 
conunittees of arbitration, temperance and service to 
the depressed, can we conceive of any more efficient 
building up of the nation ? Many are deterred from 
undertaking the task by the idea that they will not 


be able todo much in the. direction proposed. 
Much is not necessaty. ven 4a little 
in the direction is a potent factor and _ will 


yield plenteous fruit. The good work will grow and 
multiply in a manner that may not be expected in 
the little beginnings. Cc. R, 
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Cooperative Societies 


[ Katracts from 
dian special correspondent’s article ] 
Wanted popular enthusiasm 
ot. Previous article I suggested that the 
under th ms competitive system which has grown up 
of the ae ritish Raj does not make for ths prosperity 
vill ages or for the happiness of the average 
eS be there any prospect of substituting the 
pare system in rural areas ? None, unless India 
rows herself into the work with, at least,as much 
eieretsen @s she is now devoting tothe cult of 
Khaddar. At present she is standing aloof and looking on 
while Government officials are attempting a task that 
is far too hig to be left to Government agencies. 


Limited &cope 

India has not yet been ‘generally 
ul in dealing with any business more intricate 
than that of the simple credit society. ve: vegard 
to credit the societies now in existence do nov supply 
the noeds of more than 5 per cent of the rural 
population. When you gee the figures of ‘the total 
sum lent out, ‘the achievement of the co-operative 
credit societies looks big, but when you compare 
the figures with the total needs of the country 
you see that only the fringe has been touched. 


Little Gooperation and no Scif-Government 


In regard to the ryot’s capacity for self-Govern- 
ment, the lessons to be drawn from the organisation 
of these societies were more instructive than 


The Manchester Guar 


Coperaation in 
Succes 


encouraging. There is atgreat deal of centralisation. 


The rural societies are held very tightly by the 
central banks, small capitalist: organizations which 
do useful work and at the same time make a tidy 
profit by attracting deposits and*employing them in 
financing the rural societies. In Oudh, owing to the 


illiteracy of the ryot, centralisation has been carried | 


to its highest pitch. Mach village society has its 
own elected panchayat or committee of villagers. 
But the secretary of the society, who keeps its 
accounts and in practice probably manages its business 
{s not a villager but» townsman. Heis nominated 
by the central bank to s whole-time salaried post 
as secretary to 2 group of o dozen societies. The 
societies pay his salary, but they:can have no control 
over him, as the committee members are not suffi- 
ciently literate o check his doings or to complain of 
his conduct tothe central bank. Above the secretary 
is the supervisor, who is a whole-time salaried 
~ official appointed and paid by the central bank to 
instruct the societies and the secretaries in their 
duties and to check and report on their doings. 
Phe rural societies are financed by the central bank. 
They have little orno- cash of their own, nor does 
the central bank trust any of its cash to their 
management. When a member of a society desires 
a loan, his application is first approved by the commit- 
tea and then submmitted by the secreta to the 
central bank, with full details regarding the need 
for the loan and the solvency of the applicant. The 
central bank obtains a report from its supervisor 
on each case, and decides on his report . whether 
to sanction or refuse the loan. If the loan is sanctioned 
the money is then remitted to the village for dis- 
byrsement to the applicant. In fact, the function of 


the society is little more than to stand surety for 
each of its members and to assist in the colleétion 
of the loan when it falls due for repayment. 


It is plain that the secretary and the supervisor 
have the villagers in the hollow of their hand. Neither 
of these gentlemen receives a salary of the standard 
that is usually required to guarantee honesty. I 
inquired whether they took advantage of their position 
to appropriate a commission of the margin between 
15 per cent and 24 per cent. I was told by those who 
ought to know that dishonesty of this sort is surpri- 
sngly rare, perhaps Lecause there is a feeling that in 
working for co-operation you are working for a good 
cause which it would be a shame to disgrace. It was 
however, admitted that salackness on the part of the 
secretaries and supervisors was common, and leads, 
to delays which are apt to drive the ryot back to the 
villago oney-lender. 


A ]41t from tke question of the honesty and effici- 
en‘y of the administration, it is obvious that there is 
very little co-operation and no self-Government ima 
system which gives the supervisor and the central 
bank such complete control over every transaction of 
the sociteies, and does not even require the village 
society to supply its own secretary. 


Cause; net bureQucracy but iliiteracy 

Pollticians tell me that this excessive centralisation 
is the result of the ‘lureancratic tendencies of the 
registrars ar@ assistant registrars, the Government 
officers wko are responsille for encouraging and 
supervising the movement. I doult this. A great deal 
of centralisation is inevitable where the villager is as 
illite:ate and as wuutusiness-like as he is over the 
greater part of Iadia. Even so, there is, no donbt, more 
centralisation than is necessary. But this is not entirely 
or even mainly the fault of the registrars and their 
assistants. I have known many of these men in different 
parts of India. They complain with one voice ef the 
scarcity of educated non-officials, public-spirited enough 
to take part in the movement, and thus t0 relieve the 
officals and the central banks of the Lurden of educating 
and supervising in detail the illiterate and 
untrustworthy village committees. Someofthe assistant 
registrars are perhaps a little autocratic in their 
tempers and unwilling to give sufficient latitude to non- 
official volunteers But I know others who certainly 
understand how to encourage and make the best use of 
such non-official help as is forthcoming. Yet these men 
are the loudest in their complaints of the dearth of non- 
official workers. 

And not every non-official worker is anxious to 
combat the tendency to centralisation. In the course 
of a conversaticn with the non-official manager ofa 
central bank I asked him why he followed the system 
of appointing | townsman asa whole-time, salaried 
secretary for agroup of village instead of getting a 
volunteer secretary in cach village. He explained that 
there were but few villages where a suitable man was 
available, I asked whether it would not be possible to 
use the village schoolmaster where there wasone, He | 
replied: ‘We do try them sometimes. But after all, 
why should we? A whole-time man gets to know our 
rules better. We have no trouble with him. Besides, 
he is more dependent on us, and therefore more com- 
pletey under our control. It would cost usa world 
of trouble to teach a lot of village school-masters Our 
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rules, and they might have their own notions about the 
way the society should be run” Talk about the 
bureaucratic. tendency! This manager was not only 
@ non-official but also a rather eminent Non-Co-operator. 
E certainty find it dificult to believe that when Swaraj 
comes the administration will be any the less burean- 
cratic than jt is to-day. 

In Bengal the villagers were. less illiterate, and 
centralisation had consequently not been carried 
quite so far. Each village society had its own secretary 
and the secretaries whom I saw were genuine villagers, 
They knew their business all right, and were interested, 
I imagine they ran tlfe show themselves without much 
assistance from the village committee. But if the 
secretary should prove dishonesf or an ass, the 
committes men would be sufficiently intelligent to get 
rid of him. The position of the Central Bank supar- 
visors is, however, dangerously strong even in Bengal, 
especially inthe not uncommon tase where the super- 
visor happens tobe related to one of the directors 
of the bank. Again Bengal supplies a number of 
dreadful warnings of the danger of insufficient official 
supervision. In one district societies had been started 
rashly and left to run themselves. The clever village 
rascal had seen his chance and taken it. Many:societies 
had to be:tvound up and many honest ryots lost money, 


Dr. Ray’s Address 
(Oontinued from page 64) 
Ancient Mu_liim Libr.ries 


For the establishment and extension of the public 
libraries, books were <edulously collected. Thus the 
Khalif Al-Mamun is reported to have brought into 
Baghdad hundreds of camel—‘oads of manuscripts. In 
@ treaty he made with the Greek Emperor, Michael III 
ha stipulated that one of the Constantino>’e libraries 
should be given up to him. Among the treasures he 
thus acquired, was the treatise of Ptolemy on the 
mathematical consiruction of the heavens. He had it 
forthwith translated into Arabic, under the title of 
‘Almagest’, The collections thus acquired sometimes 
became very large; thus the Fatimite library at Cairo 
contained one hundted thousand volumes, e'egantly 
transcribed and bound. Among thee, there were six 
thousand and five hundred manuscripts on Astronomy 
and Medicine alone. The rules of th’s library permitted 
the lending out of hocks tostudents 1esident at Cairo. The 
great library of the Spanish Kkalifs eventually numbered 
six hundred thousand volumes; its catalogue alone 
occupied fony—four. Besides this, there were seventy 
public libraries in Andalusia, The collections in the 
possession of individuals were sometimes very extensive, 
A private doctor refused the invitation of a Sultan of 
Bokhara because the catriage of his books would have 
tequired four hundred camels, 

There was in every preat library a department 
for the copying or manufacture of translations. As to 
orjginal works, it was the custom of the authorities of 
colleges to require their professors to prepare treatises 
Qn prescribed topics. Every Khalif had his own 
historian. Books of romances and tales, such as 

The Thousand and One Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments” bear testimony to the creative fancy of the 
Surncens. Besides this, there were books on all kinds 
of dubjects—history, jurisprudence, Politics, philosophy, 
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biographies net only of-illustrioug men but of celchrated 
horses and camels, These were issued without 
any censorship or restraint, though in later times, 
works on theology required a license for publication. 
Books of reference abounded—geographical, statistical, 
historical, dictionaries and some abridgements or 
cohdensations of them, as the “* Encyclopaedic Dic~- 
tionary of alt’ the Sciences” by Mohamed Abu Abdullah. 
Much pride was taken in the purity and whiteness of 
‘the paper, in the skilful intermixture of variously 
coloured inks, and in the #lumination of titles by 
bilding and other adornments. 
Certres of Islamic Culture and Education 


The Saracen Empire was dotted all over with 
colleges. They were established in Mongolia, Tattary, 


Persia, Mesopotamia, Syris, Egypt, North Africa, 
Morocco, Fez and Spain. At one extremity of this 
vast region which far exceeded the Roman Enmpire in 
geographical extent, were the college and Astronomical 
observatory of Samarcand, at the other, the Giralda 
in Spain. Gibbon referring to this patronage of 
learning says: ‘The same royal prerogative was 
claimed by the independent Amirs of the province, 
and their emulation diffused the taste and the rewards 
of Science from Samarcand and Bokha:a to Fez and 
Cordova, The Vazier of a Sultan consecrated a sum 
of two hundred thousand pieces of gold to the 
foundation of a college at Baghdad, which he endowed 
with an annual revenue of fifteen thousand dinars 
The fruits cf instruction were communicated, perhaps 
at different times to six thousand disciples of every 
degree, from the son of the noble to that of mechanic; 
a sufficient allowance was provided for the indigent 
scholais and the merit or industry of tbe professors 
was rejaid with adequate stipends. In every city the 
productions of Arabic literature were copied and collected 
by the curioslty or the studious vanity of the rich. ‘“The 


superintendence of the school was committed 
with noble liberality sometimes to Nestorians, 
sometimes to Jews. It mattered not in what 
country & m&n was born, nor what were his 


religious opinions: his attainment in learning was the 
only thing to be corsidered. The great Khalif Al 
Mamun had declared that ‘‘They are the elect of 
God, his best and mcst useful servants, whose lives 
are devoted to the improvement of their rational 
faculties; that ths teackers of wisdom are the true 
luminaries and legislators of this world,-which, with- 
out their ail, would again sink into ignorance and 
barbarism,”’ 

After the example of the Medical College of 
Cairo, ctber medical colleges required their students 
to pass a tigid examination. The candidates then 
received authority to enter on the practice of their 
profession, ‘Ibe first medical college established in 
Europe was that founded by the Saracens at Salerno 
in Italy. ‘he first astronomical observatory was that 
erected by them at Seville in Spain. It was constructed 
in A. D. 1195 unaer the superintendence of 
Abu Musa Jaafar (Geber), Mathematicjan and 
Chenist. Its fate was not a little characteristic, 
After the expulsion of the Moors it was turned into a 
belfry; the Spaniards not knowing what else to do 
with it, 
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Contribution to Mathematics and Astronsmy 


Tt would far transcend our limits to give an 
adequate Statement of the results of this imposing 
Scientific movement, The ancient sciences were greatly 
extended and new ones were brought into existence. 
The Indian inethod of Arithmetic was introduced, a 
beautiful invention, which expresses all numbers by 
ten characters, gives them an absolute value and a 
value by position, and furnishing simple rules for the 
easy Performances of all kinds of calculations. Algebra 
of Universal Arithmetic—the method of calculdting 
indeterminate quantities or investigating the relations 
that Subsist among quantities of all kinds, whether 
Arithmatical or Geometrical-—was developed from the 
Bern that Diophantus had left. Mohammed Ben Musa 
furnished the solution of quadratic equations, Omar 
Ben Ibrahim that of cubic equations, The Saracens 
also gave trigonometry its modern form, substituting 
Sines for chor’s, which had been previously used; 
they elevated it into a s2parate science. Musa, above 
mentioned, was the author of a treatise on Spherical 
Trigonometry. Al Baghdadi left oue on land—surveying 
so excellent that by some it has been declared to bea 
copy of Euclid’s lost work on that subject In astronomy 
they not only made astrolabes but maps of the stars 
visible in their skies, giving to those of the larger 
magnitudes the Arabic nanies they still bear on our 
celestial globes. They ascettained, as we have seen, 
the size of the Earth by the measurement of a degree 
on her surface, determined the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
published corrected tables of the sun and moon, fixed 
the length of the year, and verified the precessio. 
the Equinoxes. The treatise of Albategnius on ““The 
science of the stars’’ is spoken of by Laplace with 
tespect; he also draws attention to ean important 
fragment of Ibn Junis, the astronomer of Hakem, the 
Khalif of Egypt, A. D. 1000, as containing a long 
series of observations from the time of Al Mansur, of 
eclipses, equinoxes, solstices, conjunctions of planets, 
occultations of siars—observations which have cast 
much light on the great variations of the system of the 
world. The Arabian: astronomers also devoted them- 
selves to the construction and perfection of astronomi- 
cal instruments, to the iueasurement of time by 
clocks of vatious kinds, by clepsydras and sun-dials. 
They were the first to introduce for this purpose the 
use of the pendulum. 

Zeal for Rescarch work 

In the experimental Sciences, tuey greatly improved 
Chemistry; they discovered some of its imost important 
re-agents——Sulphuric Acid, Nitric Acid, Alcohol; and 
they applied that Science to the p:actice of medicine. 
In mechanics they had determined the laws of 
falling bodies, had ideas, by no means !ndi . uct, 
of the nature of gravity; they were familia with 
the theory of mechanical powers. In hydrostatics 
they constructed the first table of the. specific , ravities 
of bddies, and sinking ef bodies in water. In Optics 
they corrected the Greek misconception, that a tay 
proceeds from the eye, and touches the object seen, 
introducing the hypothesis that the ray passes from 
the object tothe eye. ‘They understood the phenomena 


of the reflection avd refraction of light. 
. Out of the galaxy of reputed names in the -history 


of*Islamic authots during this epoch I may = recall 
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only a few of the most outstandifg. ones: Avicetina, 
he great physician and philosopher, Averroes of 
Cordova, the chief commentator of Aristotle, who revo- 
lutionised fhe philosophical thought of the times by 
his’ Neo-Platonic teachicgs. It was his intention to 


unite the teachings of Aristotle with those of the 
' Koran. To him is also imputed the discovery of spots 


on the sun. Aba Musa Jaafar (the Geber of Christian 
writers) was the true father of modern Chemistry, 
and his name can only b2 tanked with those of 
Priestiey and Laviosier. Abu Othman wroteon Zoology ; 
Alberuni, on gems—he had travelled to India to procure 
information; Rhazes Al Abbas and Al Beithar, on 
botany—tue latter had been in all parts of the world 
for the purpose of obtaining specimens; Al Gazzali, 
the philosopher, and Al Hezen, the Newton of the 
Atabs, are to be recognised among the immortals of 
all time. 

I need not dilate any further; perhaps I have al- 
teady tired out your patience with this enumeration, 
even yet none too adequate, of the intellectual ex>loits 


of Islam; but one can scarcely tear himself away 


from the charm and glamour of this glorious picture— 
indeed it is a picture of which any nation and any 
race might be proud. We must however not be 
content with gloating over the past achievements of 
what our ancestors did; that were mere weakness and 
mawkish sentimentality. As Emerson says, ‘‘Do net 
believe the past; the old is for slaves.” We must 
ewulate their example , we must imbibe that spirit that 
un-trammeled pursuit of truth whereever she may be 
found, that ready and hearty reception of knowledge 
auinindful of the difference of country and race, that 
made Is'am what it became. And it is because of 
these high traditions that I feel confident that this 
new Muslim University at Aligarh will ever emblazen 
Truth and Freedom on its banner. 
The fusion ef Islamic with Hindu Culture 


To the tangled skin of India’s culture not a few 
of the most varied-tinted threads have been woven 
by the genius of Islam. How poorer, how thinner 
would she look if bereft of the gorgeous robes with 
which the Muslims have clothed her? I feel it is 
suparfluous to labour the point—one Kutab Minar, one 
Sikaudra, one Taj Mahal is sufficient to clinch the 
argument. And this Hindu-Muslim brotherhood is 
not of yesterday’s growth, a mere fusion in the 
furnace of the common hatred of the foreigner, as the 
Furopean is never tired cf glibly pointing out. It is 
of far longer duration, of much greater permanency, 
it dates further back even than the Mogals, it dates 
even to the Pathan period. The history of the 
progress of Tslam in India is a history of Hindu 
Musliu collaboration. Some of the greatest ministers of 
the Muslim Kings and Emperors were Hindus. Those 
were not the days when what was conceded in 
principle was denied in practice. After a century and 
half of British rule in India we were in ecstasies. 
Why? Forsooth, because a solitary Lord Sinha was 
installed on the Gadi of an Indian Province; but 
how many such Sinhas, Man Sinha, Jasovaant 
Sinha, Jai Sinha, to meution only a few, were 
trusted with positions far more exalted and far more 
onerous? The Europeans have got a very nice 
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method of damning the Muslim, They single out the 
worst and the most bigoted monarchs, a Mohmad 
Tughlak or an Alauddin Khilji, and then sermonise 
to the effect that they oppressed the Hindus with inhu- 
man tortures. But that is bardly fair. If we compare 
the state of toleration in India in Muslim times with 
the corresponding state of things in contemporary 
Europe, then things will be viewed in their proper 
persective. I am not humouring my Muslim audience 
here, but this is my settled opinion, and close upon 
forty years ago, when a student in Edinburgh, in a 
small brochure on India, this is what I wrote: 

“Tt is forgotton that at the time when a Queen of 
England was flinging into flames and hurling into 
dungeons those of her own subjects who had the 
misfortune to differ from her on dogmatic niceties, 
the great Mogul Akbar had proclaimed the principle 
of universal toleration, had invited the Molvie, the 
Pandit, the Rabbi and the Missionary to his court, 
and had held philosophical disquisitions with them on 
the merits of their “various religions.’”’ It might be 
said that the case of Akbar is only exceptional and 
therefore he cannot be cited as a_ representative 
Mogul. Nothing would be a greater mistake than this, 
Religious toleration, backed by a policy dictated no 
less by genorsity than by prudence, was rule and not 
the exception with the Mogul Emperors. 

It is needless to multiply instances; it is indeed 
easy to defame the Muslim in the light of twentieth 
century liberal toleratian; but what does contemporary 
Christian history show ? The horrors of the Inquisi- 
tion, Albigensian massacres, the butchery at Drogheda 
perpetrated in cold blood by Oliver Cromwell, apo- 
strophised by John Milton as ‘‘ Cromwell, thou chief of 
men.” Why, my European friends, strain at the Muslim 
gnat when you can swallow the Christian camel ? 

Religious basis cf Hindu-Muslim Unity 

The Hindu-—Muslim unity, this fusion in the ideas, 
the sentiments, the traditions of the two great races 
of India, has not merely been confined to politics; it 
has filtered down to the inmost recesses of the social 
structure, and has led to various social and religious 
reactions. Guru Nanak, Kabir, Chaitanya—these 
were all the exponents of a religious movemnt due to 
the interaction of the two cultures. Perhaps it may 
appear strange that a Muslim King of Bengal, Hussein 
Shah, should be addressed like this: ‘‘Be thou im= 

mortal, O Lord of the five Gours, ’’ by Vidyapati, 
the foremost of the Bengalee Vaishnava poets. But all 
this was a sign of the times. The democratic spirit of 
Islam exerted a very healthy influence in breaking 
down the age-long evils of the Hindu caste systeu 


and infusing a Catholic and enlightened spirit into 
the Hindu society itself. And the Vaishnava niove— 


ment of Bengal was the direct outcome of this 
tenaissance. Even to tuis day this mutual 
acceptance is so eomplete that Hindus do not 


feel any hesitation in adopting the holy shrines 
of Muslim, the ‘dargas’ of the ‘Pirs’ as their own sacred 
places, and going on pilgrimages there; nor do the 
Muslims hesitate to take part in the social festivities 
which are so happy a feature of the Pujas of the Hindus. 
Undivided allegiance to the Motherland 

This comraderie, this fellow-feeling among the 
two communities has been such a marked feature of 
our social life for so long that they are almost taken 
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for granted, and excite no comment. And it therefore 
occasions the greatest indignation when we see efforts 
made by interested persons or sections of people to 
sow ‘the seeds of distuption and to fan the embers of 
whatever jealousy may be found anywhere; and 
particularly when appeals are made to the Muslim 
community implying that their interests are different, 
if not positively adverse, to those of the Hindus, that 
their real allegiance should not be to India at all, and 
that their duties and obligations are to be regulated 
by dictates from abroad. I want to be very emphatic 
on this point. I would say that such an attitude of 
mind would be treason to our common wmiother; she 
is not the step-mother of the Muslims any more than 
that of the Hindus. She would therefore brook no 
divided allegiance, and demands full and unstinted 
and undivided loyalty from her Muslim as from her 
other children. The welfare of India must be our 
first concern, our second concern, our last concern. 
We are Indians first and Hindus and Muslims and 
Christians and Sikhs and Parsees afterwards. You 
may reniember the example of the great French 
statesman, Richelieu, who though wearing fhe 
Cardinal’s hat ever placed the interests of France 
above the claims of Rome. That is the only proper 
attitude to take, I am certainly not impervious to the 
grandeur of the Pan-Islamic movement as one of the 
most promising portents of the awakening of Asia, nor to 
the sublimity of the spiritual call of the Khalifa upon 
the rank and file of the faithful in all parts of the 
world, but these demands must be all viewed in their 
proper perscective aud must not be allowed to drown 
the clarion call of Mother India herself to her sons for 
achi€éving an independent sovereign national life. We 
must not allow our loyalty to the mother land to be 
swamped by the wave of extra-territorial patriotism. 
India must not be a spoke in the Khilafat wheel 
gyrated from Stamboul. The Swaraj of India must 


be our one all-eompelling goal and everything else 
must be kept jn its place. 


A symbol of inter-Communal unity 

I am sure, however, that none of our foremost 
Muslim leaders have fallen into this error. I kriow 
that they areas true sons of the motherland as the 
most patriotic Hindus. I would only ask them to see 
that the rank and file of the Muslim community be 
imbued with this brotherly and patriotic feeling. And 
it is in this mission of love that this National Univer- 


sity has a big part to play—it shonld stand before 
all India as a model of communal brotherhood and I 


am sure that such a realisation of their ideals will 
gladden the heart of its noble fouxders, with whom 
Hindu—Muslim unity was almost an article of faith, 
And I am glad to say that the beginnings have been 
very good, the steps that this institution has already 
taken in this direction are very encouraging—it will 
suffice if I mention that there are already numerous 
Hindu students on the rolls of this University, and 
that the professoriate also contains a good sprinkling 
of Hindu Teachers; that special arrangements have 
been made for the religious instruction of the Hindu 
pupils, and that it has purely Hindu schools affiliated to 


it, May this spirit of brotherhood grow from day today. 
( To be continued ) 
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Notes 
The Great Challenge 
‘* (Vill Mahatma Gandhi be released ?” asked 
a young man. ‘‘Is there any likelihood of 
Government releasing him?’ It was a familiar 


question. The high spirited youth who had just 
returned from Europe w&s oppressed by the same 
desire, the same overpowering affection, the same 
weakness as the common Indian peesant, the petty 
shopkeeper, the villege weaver and the woman return- 
ining with her pot of water from the village well or 
stream. The common Indian nature finds shape in 
the same innocent question. ‘*Not unless we s'op 
the movement or unless we win,’ I said as [ had 
said to others that similarly asked. ‘‘The movement 
cannot be stopped,” he exclaimed. ‘Ves, unless we 
win, he won’t be returned.” 
‘* Mahatma Gandhi has told us what to do. His 
plan is simple. It is intended for simple folk. It 
does not demand skill and mancuvre. | It demands 
sincerity and determination.” The questioner took up 
my point and continued, ‘‘Yes, and what is left Is 
metely for us to carry out the plan. We carnot 
have him always with ws. If it were to be so, we 
could not keep Swaraj even if we got it by chance. 
Thus assevting to inevitabie logic, the young 
frien contented himself by asking whether Mahatmaji 
was in good health, and was treated well by Govern- 
ment The man whom thirtythree crores adore, 
the Government keeps in prison against their 
unanimous desire. What @ challenge to Indian man- 
hood if we only think about it? It is a challenge to 
every one of us, man and woman. When our 
children who are now storing up the events tn the 
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records of silent memory grow up, what questions will 
they rot ask over our graves, after our long drawn 
unworthy lives shall be over?” ‘ What were our 
fathers’ and our mothers’ answer to this challenge of 
Government?’’ Oh what a shame! And this is the 
inberitance of dishonour that we aze leaving to our 
sons and daughters to whotn we believe we are 
labouring to bequeath honour and happiness, wealth 
and property. 

No, let us be brave men and women, and answer 
this challenge in a marner worthy of a race which 
has a great and long future before it. Mehatmaji 
has taught us to reject the auswer of the sword. 
What remains is the answer of suffering and sacrifice 
@ waaly and potent answer. All other answer is 
eupty ad unworthy: Indifference and passivity is as 
much dishonour as cooperation with the power that 
bas thrown the challenge. Shall the love of three 
hundred and thi:ty millions lie dormant and impotent ? 
March eighteenth comes as the first cay of a year 

‘ling on us to resolve to answer the grat challenge 
in @ manner which shall save us irom shame and 
indelible dishonour. 

Keny& 

Even if we had. no other cause, in India here, the 
niseries of our countryinen abroad are enough to make 
us realise that a self-governing india is the only 
condition of honourable existence for man or woman 
in India, and that every day that is allowed to pass 
by those who kave seen this truth without something 

zing done to bring freedom nearer is a day of sinful 
negiect of duty. The En:npire of Britain can rightly 
include the awakened people of India if the result of 
historic connection is justified by the Empire being @ 
tiue commonwealth wherein tights are equal and the 
Federation is able to prevent tyranny in any of its 
cowponent states, If this is not possible, then the 
Empire is an impossib lity. The working Commitee of 
the Indian National Congress expresses this ih its re= 
solution = 

“This Congress views with grave concerD the development of 
affairs in Kast andy; South Africa; and warns the Imperial 
Government'that if they are unable to protcct the just rights 
of the Indian citizens in the Britisn Dominions and the Colo- 
nies, it will comprl the people of India to revonsiter the views 
regarding India's partaersbip in the Empire. The Working 
Commitee arsures the Indians in Bast and South Africa of its support 
in thejr struggle and urges them to carry it on by all hgitiniate 
and non-violem! means,” 

Sedition further Simplified 

There is nothing new in the conviction and 
imprisonment of & Congressman for spreading 
disaffection, But there is something noteworthy fur 
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jurists and lawyers in the jucgment of the District 
Magistrate of Godavari who sentenced Sjt. Anna- 
ournel, This officer had tse power and exercised it, 
to try without jury and find guilty and sentence the 
prisoner to one years hard labour besides a heavy 
fine. But the progress in legal ideas is that he based 
his judgment on the distinct ground that it makes no 
difference whether one speaks against the British 
Government in India or the system of Government 
Even the determination to end the system 
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mete ons 


prevailing. 
if expressed is sedition: 

‘Buen granting that the acensed in his speech surd thaat it 
was the system of Government that should be destroyed, ut 
doas not really help him for the system of the Ccvernment ie 
the government established by law in Rrit(sh Tndia.” 


This is an advance on the ideas hitherto prevailing 


among lawyers, and grestly simplifies the law. 
an advantage if a wrong Jaw is at least shorn 


vain complexities. 
Interception of Letters 


The Punjab Government bas 
powers of interception of letters against the City 
Congress Committee of Lahore and the Ftnjab 
Congress Provincial Committee and their office-bearets 


and representatives, the Jatter being such persons as imay 


of al! 


rut in force its 


be named by the Deputy Commissioner of Jahore. 
The order is printed in another column. It includes 
interception of money stich as drafts anc cheques. 


It appears from a communique of the Shiromani 
Gurudwara Committee that a sum of rupees eighteen 
thousand sent to them from a friend in the United 
States which the Alliance Bank of Simla held to 
be payable on presentation of a diaft could nct be claimed 
or recovered by them as the draft sent to them by 
the Calcutta branch of the bank by registeied post 
did not reach them, presumably, by reason of the 
interecption order. It is true that the Congress and 


its organisations are pledged toa programme which in 
some of the stages contemplates what amounts to 
@ peaceful revolt against the Government and we 
should be fully prepared, _ therefore, for 
Government refusing postal or telegraphic service to 
those with whom it is waging a civil battle. But it is 
then a question whether those who though they 
may not be with the Congress as non-cooperators and 
ate giving passive or active support to the Government 
are prepared to support or tolerate such refusal of 
postal or telegraphic service. Ultimately the question 
is whether the people including cooperators and others 
who may be ordinarily neutral do so far sy npathise 
with the Congress and its activities as to refuse to 
tolerate such outrageous conduct on the part of the 
Government? Be that as it may, the present question 
is much simpler. It is wellknown that the Congress 
organisations have not yet actively taken up such parts 
of their programme as can possibly justify the refusal 
of the services for which the peopie fay taxes. It is 
wellknown that the public safety of the Punjab or 
aity portion of the Province is uot endangered by 
the correspondence of the Congress Committees. Vet 
such harassing orders are passed and enforced under 
cover of the law. The issue is clear. Do the cooperators 
wad the neutrals take the view that Anything 


It is’ 
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is justifiable against the Congress and approve of 
these measures which are totally unjustifiable ? Or 
are they powerless to interfere? The movement of 
Satyagraha is based on truth and suffering. It can 
be and is conducted by the few, for the many cannot 
be expected to plunge- into suffering. But most 
certainly the justice of the cause and the character 
and work of these few are expected to command the 
sympathy if not the active cooperation of them. 
The Government is there to inflict suffering and the 
Non-cooperators are there prepared to undergo suffer- 
ing. But it must be inflicted against and inspite of 
the disapproval of the majority of the nation, even 
though they may not themselves actively participate 
in the inovement. Therein consists the strength and 
hope of a national mcvement. Do the people of India, 


the coope:ators and those who are neutial approve 


of the interception of letters knowing. as they 
do the present state of the country and the 
arbitrariness of the act? The Government may 


niake people in foreign countries and even some 
ignorant men in Eng'’and believe that the Punjab. 
Covgtess o1gaiisations are carrying on secret conspira- 
cies but every honest Englshman in J[rdia, every 
cooperetor end everyone else in India knows the 
truth that there is nothing secret, nothing vrtolent, 
nothing the least criminal in the activities of the 
Congress organisations in -un-:ab or elsewere and 
that the interception of letters is an arbitrary and 
tyrannical abuse of powers. Cc. R. 
Problem of Surplus Yarn 

By far the grestest hindrance in the way of the 
Khbadi movement is bad sdjustment between the de- 
mand and the supply of hand-spun yern. In Karnatak 
for instance, we are informed by the Director of the All 
India Khadi Information Bureau in his communication 
on the ‘Prob'em of surplus yatn’ published elsewhere, . 
there is at present yarn worth between 2000 to 3000 
rupees lying id’e for want of a market. And the 
quantity, we are further informed can be still more 
increased, as famine cond tions gre prevailing in some 
parts of that province. Yet we know of innumerable 
places where milleyarn is being emp'oyed on hand-looms 
on the plea that genuine hand-spun yarn is not avail— 
able. The Bureau recommends the formation of Provincigl 
Khadi Boards consisting of trained young workers 
willing to devote themselves to Kbadi work exclusively. 
The Khadi scheme prepared by the All India Khadi 
Department, that was published in a previous issue of 
Young India provides for the employment of such men by 
paying stipends or honorariums. Provincial Congress 
Committees should hasten to take ad,antage of this 
scheme for organising an’efficient Khadi service in their 
respective provinces. 
The ‘To-morrow’ 

We have before us the first number of the ‘To-morrow’ 
—the only English monthly periodical at present 
issied from the Bombay Presidency—that we were 
promised by Mr. A. T. Gidvani sometime back. The 
present isstie contains articles from several well-known 
writers like M. Paul Richard, Mr. Pannikar etc. covering 
quite a variety of topics—social, 
literary and historical. One, however, 
expected to find something constrictive and of 
practical importance on the subject of National 
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Education fh a magazine edited by the Vice-Chancellor 
Of the Gujasat Vidyapith. If the editor makes this a 
Special feature ef tle magazine—a task for which 
he, with his first-hand and practical knowledge and 
experience of our National Educational Institutions is 
Pre-eminently fitted—the magazine would be afulfilling 
much needed want. 


In the political notes the editor has tried to take 
@ non~party view of the situation. Evidently he is 
impatient with the present pace of the movement. 
But the actual worker in the field can hardly afford to 
be as impatient as his editor critic. 


Proof-reading shows unmistakable signs of 
pteoccuption, but otherwise the get up of the journal is 
excellent. We wish it a prosp2rous car eer. 


Problem of Surplus Yarn 


The Director, All India Khadi Information Bureau writes @ 


In tbe book published by the Information Bureau of 
the All India Congress Khadi Department on the Kbadi 
work done in India last yeara discrepancy was found 
and commented upon by the ‘Maharashtra Dharma’ (a 
Marathi morthly recently started by the manager of 
Wardha Satyagraha Ashraw) in its first number. The 
item in question was the various rates of spinning 
given in the report of the Karnatak Province. The 
rates as given in the report are wnaccountable and 
the comment is perfectly justified on the face of it. 
We are obliged to the esteemed editor of the 
* Maharashtra Dharma’ for having studied the 
report so minutely and having pointed out the flaw 
therein. We hope, other magazinesand newsrapers 
willtake simi'ar interest in the Khadi work done by the 
Information Bureau. They would he doing good 
getvice indeed if they not only publish the informa- 
tion issued by the bureau every now and then but 
study and scrutinize these reports minutely and draw 
the attention of the public to anything that was of 
particular interest, with suggestions suitable for their 
respective provinces. 
Karnatak’s Surplus yara Supply 


As to the point raised by the Maharashtra Dharma 
we made an inquiry from the Karnatak 
Khadi Department and we are giving belaw the reply 
teceived thereto:— 

“Dear Bir, 

Yours of the 7th instant duly to hand. The present 

rates of wages sreaa follows:— 


As. 2-6 tospin 10 counts of yarn 20 tolas 
9° 4-0 9? 15 9? 99 
» FO a 20. ” ” 
» LO ” 30 my) ” 


-* Ws give high wages for finer counts to enecourage 
the spinners. The yarn spun is generally 12to 15 
connts and the wages are three to four annas per seer 
of 20 tuolas. The yarn of the above counts i.e. 12 to 
15 counts can be had in asny quantily if needed. At 
present the Gadag Congress Cummittee has yarn 
in stock worth Rs. 3000/, and the Bijapur Congress 
Committee, yarn worth Ra. 2000/, This yarn can be produced 
in-any Quantitiy as there is fumine in Bijapur and 
Dharwar Districts and the villagers want work to maintain 
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“The mistake in item No. 3 is about the explanation 
of the seer which should be 20 tolas-ingtead of 30 
tolas. We want to start famine relief work in 
the Dharwar and Bijapur Districts if required. We 
bhall Le very glad to supply you with yarn. We are 
hesitating to start work because we have no market for the 
yarn and there are also no sufficient weavers to weare 
Khaddar from that yarn. So you will be helping us a 
great deal if you place an order with us for yarn 


of 12 to 15 counts.” 
Bad Adjustment the Cause 
We welcome this information and the 
Offer of yarn that has been made. The 


offer of yarn comes just in time when we are receiving 
inquirieg.as to where the hand-spun yarn cowld be 
bed from. We know there are so many weavers in 
different provinces who are weaving yarns other than 
handspun just because of the dearth of the latter and 
they _—will be enabled to weave handspun 
if the offer made by the Karnatak Khadi 
Department is availed of by them. It may be pointed 
out at this juncture thet it is advisable that the 
provinces survey their weaving population without 
delay and should it exceed the spinning capacity of the 
locality, provide themselves with funds in order to buy 
the hand-spun yarn from the province which produces 
more tran the local weavers can consume. 
Field for Workes 

In order to do this work, it is most urgent that the 
provinces should have men of proved honesty and 
possessing business tact aud sourd financial experience 
at the head of their Khadi departments and that these 
men in their turn should have reliable hands to work ~ 


under them. Such workers might be paid allowances 
at least for their maintenance with advantage. 


The Khadi Department of Gujarat Province has 
made admirable arrangements in this line and it is 
hoped that during this year Gujarat will put its 
Khbadi activities on a sound footing. It has got upa 
Khadi Board consisting of permanent workers in 
Khadi. The Secretary of the Provincial Khadi Depart- 
ment is acting as its president and its working 
committee’s meetings and general meetings are regu- 


larly held from time to time. It hes assigned different 
departments under it to different members, such asthe 


Technical, the Production and the Sales dapartments 
andthe department for supplying accessories. We hédpe 
to deal with the Khadi work in Gujarat at another 
time. Suffice it to say for the present’ that each 
province could do better if it got up a special band of 


workers who could be interested in Khedi work 
exclusively. For this men of business and tact will be 


required who shall have to be specially trained in the 
technique of Khadi, before they can be-put to work. 


The need for such men is very much felt at this‘ 
monient. The Director of production of the All India 
Congress Khadi Deprtment writes to us showing the 
necessity of having such men in order to carry out the 
scheme that has been put before the Provinces recently. 

We want patriotic workers who want to serve 
the motherland but feel hampered for want of means 
to take up this work. They should be men of 
business experience, organising capacity and character. 
They should apply to the Information Bureau, Satya- 
grah Ashram,  Sabarmati Applications should 
be accompanied by testimonials about their business 
career and other qualifiactions. 
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Give Battle this Year 


There can be no more fatal blunder than to believe 
that with the settlement of péace terms between the 
Congress n.ajority and the Council-paity, our work is 
done. Put plainlv, the matter is 6bvious. Afier the 
settlement begins the work. But the fatigue of negotia- 
tions, if I may use such a phrase, is apt to mislead us, 
Having achieved a difficult task ene is unconsciously 
inclined to think that all work is over. In truth, how- 
ever, the work does not end, but just begins. The bridge 
is built, but the army bas to march over and fight. 
When Shri Rama's soldiers compkted the Setu, their 
task just commenced. If they had got tired or intoxi- 
cated over the successful labour in building the cause= 
way across the sca and had thought that all their 
work was over, Sita would not have been saved. 
Rama and his army did not let the grass giew under 
their feet, but immedciatey crosel over and fought 
and won. The majority having secured the coopera= 
tion of the minority in the immediate work should go 
on with it with greater confidence and vigour. The 
responsibility is stil the majority’s. The brunt of the 
work still must rest cn them, We have the right to 
expect help and cooperation, but the task of carrying 
out the programme adopted at Gaya is ours. Indeed, 
the compromise instead of tecucing the sponsibility 
has only added to the penalties of failure, 

Indifference cr sioth on ovr pat leading to failure 
will be an added reason for the wirotily to cheose a 
‘different line of work. If we wart the uiion to be 
permanent, if we want the ration to keep together 
behind the Congress, we of the majority shculd put 
forth our utmost energy and redeem cur promiees, 

If we do not spare ourselves but give our honest 
maximum effoit, then none can blame us and we shall 
stand acquitted before God and conscience. So long 
@s we have honestly persevered, there can be no 
failure. Perseverance with faith and hope is the only 


way to achievement. Failure after such effort is not 
defeat but solid foundation to build upon, - 


At the time of writing this Iam unab'e to say 
whether the attempts to arrive at a common plan of 
work will be successful. But whether we succeed or 
not in securing the cooperation of the minority, our 
duty is clear. Evenas a satisfactory compromise 
cannot relieve us of responsbility to work and {fulfil 


our task, a failure to arrive at a settlement should not 
lead us to despair or inaction. 


With faith ‘n ourselves, we should go on with fhe 
work that we solemnly undeitook. We must soon 
collect funds, entol workers, ard organise the nation 
and give battle this ycar, Each Provincial Congress 
Committee must mace iis definite, detaied plan and 
push on. All that is wanted is sincerity and 
perseverance and readiness to undertake suffering. No 
skill, legal acumen or jntellectual feat is required If 
the preliminaries are fulfilled by the appointed date, the 
All India Committee will not find it difficult to arrange 


the campaign and make the 1923 struggle a 
advafice on the past record, - CR 


t Intensive Work in Seleot Places 


‘The most economical and at the same time the most 
efficient form of Congress propeganda is intensive work 
in a limited area. All provinces, and in every province 
each district, should at once adopt this policy and pnt 
forth their best effort. A vidage or a small group of 
villages should be chosen and a (rusty worker or two 
should make the place their own in every. sense of 
the term. Let that limited area get the undivided at- 
tention and service of some of the best Congress 
workers in the Districtand become a model area, when 
it will be an automatic centre of light and influence, 
Other places will follow of their own accord without 
any active propaganda. The volunteers chosen for 
this intensive work should be of such character that 
they will be their own prompters, auditors and inspectors. 
It is needless to ssy that these should be deemed as 
doing the most responsible part of Congress work in 
the district. What work should be taken up and in 
what order, would depend on the circumstances of the 
selected places, but generally speaking, the plan for the 
volunteer doing intensive work would be to form @ 
local Congress panchayat whose full-time secretary 
he will be; he will make his committee take up the 
arbitration and settlement of disputes and prevent 
resort to courts, introduce the Charkha in every 
home, collect the yarn and employ the village 
weavers therewith and distribute the cloth so woven 
and stop the purchase of foreign cloth, set up the 
free village school, arrange Ohujans and other 
religious gatherings and make the temple and the 
mosque real centres of moral improvement; his 
committee will try to stop drink evil in the locality; 
it will treat the suppressed classes as equal citizens in 
the community and tiain the people to treat them as 
brothers; it will train the villagers to live clean and 
happy lives and as far as possible look after their own 
affairs, taxing themselves for the purpose. It will 
organise the village as a whole to be a solid unit of 
the Congress. 

‘What is the constructive programme?’’ 
askeda young gentleman who was just returning 
from Berlin to his home in the Punjab for a holiday, 
It is the organisation of the people especially in 
the rural area. To organis= the people effectively you 
must give the organisations formed some functions. 
A mere elctoral list is not an organ‘sation. Even if 
the people of a village or town learn to cooperate 
and supply pure milk to the community it would do. 
But some function or other is necessary. The 
constructive programine seeks to organise the people 
over @ few items of work of national importance 
which they can perform without the assistance of the 
established Government. Production of wholly indi- 
g2nous cloth which next to feod is the most important 
thing universally wanted, and which it is possible 
for the people easily to organise is the most important 
item. It will not only be a function round which 
national organisation may conviniently centre, but it 
will replace foreign cloth and revive an ancient 
industry necessary for national prosperity. Besides 
production of pure Swadeshi cloth, the Congress orga- 
nisations are asked to take up the work of education 
in the villages, arbitration of disputes, the removal of 
the drink evil, the abolition of untouchability and 
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the fostering of unity irrespective of class 
communal or religious distinctions. 


If the nation is thus oiganised, the transfer of 
power from the foreign Government to the people 
themselves is easy and inevitable. If the people are 
not Organised no such transfer is possiple except as 
@ fr > eift which we know is not contemplated. 

his is the constructive preg'amme, what do 
you tuink of it ?’’ I asked. ‘‘Quite right. Itis the only 
way,’’ answered the young man who had spent mary 
years in Germany and other parts of Europe, not as an 
exile but as a businessman, and whose spirit reb lIled 
against slavery with an intensity born of living among 
free men and women. Cc. R. 


Reminiscences of Kaka 
(Bye, 8: Krtpalant) 


Not many in Gujarat know that some of us who 
have left our homes in different farts in answer to 
the Master’s ca!l to help here in the buildiag of Swa- 
raj were not utter strlangers before this movement 
brought us together. And yet few, if any, Gujaratis 
can claim to know more of my colleagues here than 
I do. I could relate many interesting stories of old 
deys spent with Anand, with Mahadev, with Gidvani 


before they acquired their respective prefixs and suffixes. 
Few things give a man more pleasure than remini- 


scences of old friendship, and in Kaka I coint one of 
my oldest friends. I met him years ago at the Fergu- 
son College to which in passing I may acknowledge 
my debt of gratitude for giving me shelter when the 
Kuropean principals of the colleges at Karachi, Bombay 
and Baroda found it incovenient to admit ine. Romance 
ia neither in Kaka’s line nor mine. We wasted 
no sentiment but in the fastnesses of those rugged rocks 
of Mahrashtra we nursed together the passion that 
consumed us, the passion for India's freedom. When 
I think of those terrible days when tormented by 
our passion we could find nothing to absorb o.r energies, 
I envy our students who are privileged: to live in 
times when each one can nobly live and die for the 
cause with a clear-cut pregramme that draws out the 
best in man, 

To resume the narrative, I had to take up a profes- 
sotship while Kaka took Sannyae, He heard the call of 
the Himalayas and left hearth and home Nota little of 
the wide culture that Kaka displays was acquired in 
those wanderings which tock him to every place of pilgri- 
mage, every seat of culture, every spot of beauty. Anand 
teo was with him and I joined them in my vacations. 
We were @ merry party. Anand did all our washing, 
and I swear that I have never worn cicaner clothes. 
Kaka packed our bedding so smartly that I don't 
expect to travel with greater tidiness even if I 
get a wife to look after me. And my share in the 
work, as Kaka reminded me the other dey, used to be 
to piok qnarrels with all and sundry. I took Kaka 
to my native home in Hyderabad ani he lived there 
en honoured guest in my Brahmachari Asbram. 
Dattatraya cday is one of the makers of modein 
Gujarat as Gidwani called him the other day, but I 
must- resist the imrulse to go on with reminiscences 
of earlier days that too were sweet if irresponsible. 
Kaka has to his credit now, many an achievement 
in the Ashram, in the Navajivan, in the Vidyapith 
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and I have seen enough of my students to know the 
love they bear him in their hearts. I am sorry, the 
carreer of bis usefulness has b-en fiivolously Interpreted 
by a Governnient that does not seem to krow its 
own mind. Everyone knows that Kaka with his 
disciplined dignity of soul has welcomed the suffering 
and will turn it to the best advantage. Mey it be 
your p ivilege, reader, and mine to work steadily and 
relentlessaly for the cause which in the columns of 
the Navajivan he expounded so ably from week to 


week, 
Dr. P. C. Rey’s Address 
(Concluded from page 62) 
Natiunal Education 

‘*National education’ has been a much abused pbrase, 
The term ‘'natioral’’ has been a dircful spring of woes 
unnumbered. It has been sometines interpreted as 
standing for a system which jralcusly excludes all 
foreign culture, which rig dly eschews all the elements 
of civilisation that have been cont: buted by the West. 
It bas been heli to be synonyn.ous with the 
boycott of western civilisation. Psychologically speaking, 
such an atitude is not surmrising, it is only the 
other extreme swiny of the pendulum after our 
nineteenth century mentality of sbsolute surrender 
to the West, Bat th’s will mot do. This is as injurious 
to our national life as the other spincless posture. 

Not in isolation, rigid and exclusive, but in active 
intercourse with the modern progressive world does 
our own progress lie. We cannot ignore the fact of 
the in.pact of the West upon the Fast, it will not do . 
ostrich-iike to skut our eyes to the tact that for the 
past few centuies Europe has been progressive 
while As® was been stagnant. And there is no 
huwliation in seeking for truth wherever it may be 
found Tiuth has no boundaries. It is international. 
And to Islam it is no new revelation, as I have 
pointed out in great fullness of detail above. In 
Khalit Mansur’s time Indian Pandits were invited 
to his court, and he got through their help ‘Charaka’ 
the standard work on Hindu Ayurveda and also 
trans'ated, ven Mahmud of Ghazni, 
relentless iconoclast, 
with learned 


known to tbe Hindus as 4 
tcok care to adorn bis court 
men and poets and _— scholars of all nationalities. 
Al-beruni, Dakiki, Umnsaii; and Firdousi tke prince 
of poets, she! lustre on Ghazni’s court. And this same 
Alberuni, the encyclopaedic scholar could speak 
Greek and Sanskrit as fuently as he could his mcther 
tongue. He studied Sanekrit at Benares the very 
citadel of Hindu orthodoxy and in his turn taught 
Greek mathematics to the Hindus. 

This is the right spirlt in which education has 


got io be imparted; the word ‘national’ should 
only mean that the spirit imb.bed, the conrses of 
training gone through in these centres of 


culture should be such as to instil into the youth 
of the country a se:se of y atior al self-respect, and 
to inspire them with @ passionate desire for national 
service. 
Ne ds f Simplification 
The main advantage of our own rutional 
institutious is that we can mould them according to our 


own congenial ideas; we are not hampered by cf¥ cicl 
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traditions and by red-tape. Our resources are small, 
our country is poor, and we must cut our ccat accord. 
ing to our cloth. We must not make education too 
expensive so as to place it beyond the reach of the 
masses of our people. Yet the idea las gone abroad, 
and that is the most fashionab’e idea at present, that 
to have a2 University you must have huge sums of 
money running into lakhs and crores, te be translated 
into a monstrous pile of palatial buildings and a few 
endowed chairs bearing princely sa’aries, and an 
aristocratic Vice-Chancellor enjoying an honorstinm 
of Rs. 3000-4000 a month to preside over this impos- 
ing structure, forgetting that it is the man which 
counts and the intellectua! atmosphere which constitutes 
a University and not mere bricks and mortar. What 
matters it that the cost of tuition is p:ohibit ve, that 
the stately corridors and lecture halls repose in their 
silent grandeur, that the occufants of the highly— 
priced chairs have to waste their eloquence oter 
nearly eMpty b-nches? Education is net for the poor 
—that is the reply. 
Plain Living asd High Thinking 


This idea that education is not for the poor, that 
It is only a luxury for the rich, appears tous atrocious, 
—we Orientals cannot stand it—our whole traditions 
are against it. Our tradition has ever been that the 
learned are always poor, that the Goddess Saraswati 
is ever at logger heads with the Godless Lakshmi, 
our tradition is that of the Taeobana, where under 
the sheltering bough of nature’s foresis, the poor, 
ascetic Brahman with no thought for the morrow im- 
parted his sacred lore to his enquiring disciples. Plain 
living and high thinking has ever been the Orien- 
tal ideal and Islam tells the same tale. When Hcra— 
clus, the Byzantine emperor, sent envoys to Khalif 
Omar te negotiate a treaty, they could rot discover 
the mighty Khalif and then found him asleep among 
the beggars on the steps of the Mosque of Medina. 
So ideal was their si aplicity. Even now at the great 
University of Cairo, if I am informed sright, some 
three to four thousand pupils take their lessovs from 
their teachers squatted on the floor covered with mats. 
This ideal we must uphold; Oxford and Cambridge 
with their costly appurtenaaces will not do for us. In 
the rage for forms and furniture and machinary, we 
must not lose the substance. We cannot allow our 
Mother Saraswati to be enmesh2d in the toils of wood 
and brick and mortar and strangle] to death. 


Revive Ancient Idea!'s 


I would even go further. I would, if I could, 
revive the Brahmacharya traditions of our ancient 
schools, that ascetic discipline that laid the foundations 
of a virile and self— ontrolled manhood, that enabled 
the young men i+ afterlife to stan] four sq1aTe to 
all the winds that blew. 


I woukl like that the students should discard all 
luxuries, show'd clothe themselves in strong homespun 
Khaddar, should cook their oxn food, should wash 
their owa rooms ani utensils, shonid sweep their own 
clothes and should keep everything tidy. On this 
matter about the supreme necessity of simplicity in 
life, I am absolutely at one with Mahatma Gandhi, 
the great apostle of our national Tenaiseance, 


Free froin the shackles of costly official traditions 
therefore we can work wonders if we only will it. 
And whether we will or not, we shall have to take 
up the burden of national education upon ontselves, 
now that the Government, faced with imminent 
bankruptcy, is about to throw up the spenge. 

In this building up of man, my Muslim friends, I 
feel that Islam has a great pait to play. The message 
of Islam is democracy, not the pseudo-democracy of the 
West stultilled by distinctionsof race and colour gnd 
wealth, but the. real democracy of spirit. We Hindus in 
this reszectare at.an immens: disadvantage; our society 
is cut through and through horizontally and vertically 
and in sll sorts of ways by the labyrinthine barriers 
of the caste system. Go to a Hindu tensple; you will 
find a regular, an elaborate graduation of distances 
within whieh different castes may approach. But when 
the call of the Muzein sounds from the top of the 
mivaret summoning the faithful to prayer, the Aimir 
and the Fakir, the Badshah and the Bhistivalla, flock 
together and squat together shoulder to shonlder in 
the adoration of the Almighty. Islam knows no soul- 
killing distinctions between man and man and 
recognises no suzerior but God Himself and allows 
man to reach his fullest stature. This message of 
equality and of fraternity «f demociacy and of love 
is Islam's message. Mey this demeccratic spirit filter 
thyough all the diverse sects and communities and 1aces 
andcoleurs of India and fuse her into a united, compact 
nationality, strong and virile and independent—at once 
the giory of Asia and the wonder of the world, 
rejoicing in her own freedom and brirging succour 
to the weary nations of the earth. Bande Mataiam | 


Interception of Letters 
Punjab Government's Crder 
In the exerciss of pawers conferred by section 26 

(1) of the Indian Post Office Act 1898 (VI of 1898) as 
amended by section 6 of the Indian Post (Qttiee 
(Amendment) Acs 1912 (III of 1917) the Governor of 
the Punjab in Council is pleased to direct that all 
p.stalarticl-s of any description whatsoaver addressed 
to the Lahore City Congress Committee and the 
Panjab Provincial Congress Committee, Lahore, or 
Otice bearers or representatives thereof, shall ke 
detaiatd and forwarded to the Deputy Commissioner, 
Lahore, and to anthorisa the Dy. Commissioner, 
Luhore, to return to the postal authorities direct for 
delivery such postal articles aa are intercepted- in 
accordance with this order which it is not necessary 
to detain permanently, inthe interests of the public 
safety. This order isto remain in force for 1S days 


from the date of issne. : ; 
(By order of Governer of the Punjab in Ovuncib.) 


Dated, babore the 30¢b day of Jan. 23. 
(Sd.) H. D. Craik, 


Cheif,--Secratary to the Government, Punjah 
Note-—The Dy Commissioner of Lahore will 
supply dir:ct tothe Postmaster a list of names and 
address+s uf the Office-besrers and the representatives 
(8d.) H. D. Craik. 


Wanted 
-Agents for Young India in all the principal places 
of India. Full particulars about revised terms can-he had 
on application fron:: Macager, Young Indig 
Ahmedabad 


in question, 
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The Navajivan Case 


ee Soa the Sage A we of the Narjivan trials was the curious shifts to which the learned Government Advocate 
EEE sim ete hs r to ce his legal sues to the requiréments of Governm-nt Instructions whith were 
ak sae . r. Rimdas Gandhi." Among the exteavatirg citéimsancss mentidtied by the Public 

cacringae ye aa eae gumen = = that “Yr. Ram'as Gandhi was a you-g and ‘hexpePienced Ind *ho was caked 
oie ip 8 pos.tion of grave reaponeibility—~the obvious inference being that he was too yohg in years té'redifte the implications 
“ = acts. But we wonder whether the learned Advecate understood the irony contained in hie remarks. Mr. ‘H.M Withs, we find on 
comeulting the Civil list ‘passed his I. C.S. exsmination in 1915. So considering the age limit-for the 1. C. 8. eae: Sa eEE be 
er at st $64 32 — oe Mr. Ramdas Gandhi étated his age before the ceurt to be 27. As for his inexperience, at a time when 
s Worship was consuming bic mie-night oil, Mr. Ramdas Gadhi wes serving out his term of three mouths rigorous-imprisonment 


against 


in connection with the Pzasive-Resistance campaign in South Africa ! Furthur com nent is superfn -us. 


We publich below a translation of the two offending articles on which-the prosecution under sec 108 for sedition, in the recent 


Navajivan’ case, ogianst Mr. Ramdas Gandhi and Professor D. B. Kalelkar was based:— 


Fhe Glory of Sacrifice 


(Navajican 29-10-22) 


‘Phe struggle of the brave ‘Sikhs is stili on. We 
Ciitihot fully realise today what indelible chapters 
they are recording with their blood in the aunals 
of India, or rather of the world. 

We have known of wars between religion and 
religion. We can alsorecall wars between selfishness 
on ‘one Side and Dharma on the other. But his:ory of 
the World had not known a war between pride of 
Empire on the ‘one hand and the humility of Dharma 
-on the other. 

And who are these people restratned by humility 
and fired with religivus purpose ? None other then the 
martial race that saved the British Emp:re, rega:ding 
loyatty as their duty. 


"The historians of the world, will record that when - 


the Sikhs who tad defizd the Germans, who swilingly 
réceived shtis from the machine guts and seroplanes, 
—-whien these Sikhs put- aside their weapons and 
vengeance, adopted non-violence as their ‘creed 
and insisted on the right to cut firewood from the 
temp'e grounds forthe free kitchens of Guru-ka-bagh,. 


the cowardly- officers of the Government who had 
once flattered these very Sikhs now inflicted torture 


-and-assaults on them in a manner that would disgrace 
even @ coward and hen imprisoned them everyday 
in batches of eighty and a hundred. 

The English earned the praise of the world by 
the slaughter they perpetrated in the last war. The 
bleed guilt for which this Governmert was responsibie 
in Amritsar, Maabar, Dbarwar and Calcutia may 
one day be forgiven. But it is impossible to forget the 


meanness of the English officers who pulled the 
beards of the bave and devout Sikhs and abused 


them Much more is it d:faicult to forgive them. Each 
one of these brave Akalis is more than a match for 
five or ten officers and each holds as mere trifle the 
laying down of his fe. How can such @ wartior 
brook insult ? But he brooks all insults because he 
holds his country dear and hecause he desires to 
win Swaraj for it. 

Every Akali’s sacrifice adds au obligation upon 
us. Our greatest duty is to be worthy of their 
sacrifice. Gandhi of Gujarat taught non-violence as 
a universal principle; but it was given to the Sikhs 
of the Punjab to demonstrate that the religion of 
non-violence can be practised by every brave soul. 

The Sikh peasants have, by demonstrating that 
non-violence is practicable, .Jaid the world under no 
less a-debt of gratitude than has Gandhiji himself 
who preached the doctrine. 


Astt. Editer Y. IJ 


Until the 14th last, 3033 Sikh Sa‘'yagrahis have 
gone to jail. This excludes the thousand and five 
hunired covered with wounds, during the period of 
beating that preceded the period of arrest. The world 
had not yet witnessed a sacrifice so peacéful, sa 
fearless, $9 religions. Will this matchless valour of 
the Sikhs in any way hearten the people. in othe 


provinces ? 
The Confi-ct 
( Navojivan 26-14-22 ) 

“We come in corflict with ovr own brethrén in 
our egitation~-ageinst foréign cloth. It in io wey over- 
powers Givertiment “Vhat can such ff *spitiition 
avail:of, even if it fs carried on for hundred ‘years ? 
What do Government lose fhereby? When you 
should really fight Government you seek to ethbitter 
your own brethren. You forfeited the sympathies of 
th Parsis by picketing, and now you “will forfeit 
that of the Cloth merchants.” 

These and similar objections have been éffeted by 
one or two friends. Liquor shop picketing hed, no 
doubt, semewhat offended the liqttor dealers. But # is 
not a fact that picketing has shaken the desite fér 
Swaraj among Parsis. Their enthusfasin for Swarnj 
bas on the contrary increased. Parsi youths in Bombay 
went forth to picket liquor shops; -aud s Parsi lady 
picketer earned the congratefations of Ma hatinsji- 

Cloth merchants will no:dowbt ‘squitm a ttle th 
the beginning, because they have to forego thei: huge 
profits. But there can b: no doubt that when -they 
have left their unboly calling and purified themselves, 
they will have the refreshing joy of a bracing cold 
waterbath in winter. We do not want to Tain 
clothdeaiers. We only wish that they should not tuin 
the country and we plead with them accordingly. That 
means no conflict; it is true service. And if we do 
it in the proper manner, -without bitterness end 
illwill, we will add to sweetness instead of bitterness. 

_ Bat what about the inevitable conflict with -the 
Government ? Our method is that of non-coeperation 
and we have already come im conflict with .Govertr 
ment thereby. We have no doubt postponed filling 
of Jails, civil disobedience of some or all jaws, and 
paralysing Government by depriving them of civil end 
military wervants. But that is not because Govern- 
ment do not deserve all that. Government have done 
greater wrong to the peopie than-any tyrant who 
invaded India ard fleeced her ‘and robbed her. Beating 
and insulting brave and non-violent people is a.great- 
er offence against the people than slaughtering 
thousands and hundreds of thousands in the-coargs 


70 
es ee 
of ap armed rebellion. It is dreadful no doubt to 


blow rebels from the canon’s mouth, but imprisoning and 
torturing innocent and devout leaders of the people 
ig wuch more cruel aud cowardly, This tule rightly 
deserves a burial becacse of such mis eeds it has been 
guilty of. But we do uot at once take drastic action 
against it, because we are uct fully prepared. Prepared 
we can get, no doubt, as we go on fighting, and that 


is why we did start the fiz ht 
Bat we saw that the people bave not attained the 


necessary disciplive. Argumeut or oratory is: not going 
to give us that discipline There is complete disaffection 
in the country against this Government. Very few 
are prepared to torgive this Government. But we 
have uot yet cultivated the necessary singlemindedness 
which can overpower this Goverument either by 
force of arms or by Satyagzaba. And all our efforts 
to-day are to cultivate that disciple. There area 
few who say that in this way we cannot get ready? 
even in a hundred years. But there they are betraying 
their impatience. There is only one way beiore us 
and it would have b-en good if we had not shaken 
the people’s taith, Slow or quick, this is the only 
way. lf there is only one way, we have only to 
mend our pace bit we must go through it. 

The new spirit that has been born in this country 
is automatically working is way. Toe Sikhs fought 
so bravely for their temples, because of the awaken- 
ing among the people of the desire for Swaraj and 
the spirit of sacrifice. 

As people attain sing'’e:nindedness, occasions of 
conflict with oppressors, for the sake of honour, 
Dharma, are sure to arise. Cultivation of singleminded- 
ness is @ necessaty preparation for the battle of 
Swataj It is from these big conflicts that people 
learn the ics3on of the fight for freeion, and achieve 
singlemindcdness. The period of p-eparation will not 
be so long as we imagine. People bave got so sick of 
oppression and cur co.idition is getiiug so progressively 
wotse every day that after we have once started 
preparation, we will furnish our training quicker than 
we imagine and the order for batile may perhaps be 
given even before the resolution of the Congress. 


T1e original G ijarati of tues: articles along with their 
English transiation made by the Oriental translator of the 
Government .as read in the court paragraph by paragraph 
by the Pub'ic Prosecutor who frequently punctuated his 
reading by stich illuminating remarks as This should 
be noted-a very offensive word,’ ‘ Here, this is very 
strong language ’ * Clearly seditious, ’ etc. 

Refetring to Mr. Ramdas, he described him as a 
young and inexperienced 'a1 whose connection with the 
‘Narjfivaw was merely accidental and whose offence was 


only technical Both the accused refused to otfer defence 
or Cross exainine wituess bot file! written statements. 


Professor Kalelkac's Stat ment 

Mr. Kealelkar made the following statement:— 

“I am the author of the articles mentioned in 
the notice served on me. Owing to almost continuous 
absence from Ahmedabad of my friend and collcague 
Shrijut Ramdas Gaudhi I have been the virtual editor 
and manager of the ‘Nurjivan’ and as such I am 
wholly respensible for the publication of the said 
articles. I must frankly confess that I am one of those 
Who coasider it their drty to spread disalfe ction agairst 
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the present system of Government. I am only sorry 
I have not been charged under section 124 A. I 
must decline to givesany security.” 

Before Mr Ramdas read out his siatement the Public 
Prosecutor stated that he bad received instructions from 
the Government not to press the charge sgainst Mr. 
Ramdas Gandbi ay Mr. Kaielkar had admitted the 
authorship ofthe articles. Mr. Ramdas therefore, should 
not be asked toexecute the bond and might be let off 
with a warning not to associate any more with the 
pap.-t. 

M. Ramd:s Gandhi's Statement 

Mr. Ramdas Gandhi then made the 
statement :— 

“ T undertake the responsibility of the publication 
of the articles mentioned in the summons. I associate 
myself with the pcsition taken in his statement which 
you have had the privilege to hear from my esteemed 
colleague as tegagds the charge against ts. I must 
decline to give any secunity.” 

In reply to the public Prosecutor’s observations re- 
garding the warning, Mr, Ramdas furtber stated that he 
would not take the warning if any was given but would 
proceed with his work and continue bis association 
with the paper and that the court was at liberty to 
punish hin with a view to save further prosecution. 

The text of the Jod,ment 


following 


‘he trying Majist ete then pronounced the 
following judgement:— 
This case has arisen from a complaint lodged by 


the District Superintendent of Police under the orders 
of the District Megistrate with the sanction c: Govern- 
mevt under section 108 C. P. C. in respect of two 
articles published in two separate issues of the 
Navajinan newspaper. The articles in question are 
written under the signature of Dattatreya Balkrishna 
Kalelkar, accussed No. I!. Accused No. 1 Ramdas 
Ganihi is the Keeper, Printer and publisker of the 
Novajiran, The two acchsed were called tpon to 
show case why they should not each execute a bond 
for Rs. 500 to be of good behaviour for one year. 
The langrage of the two articles in question 
leaves no doubt that they are calculated to excite feelings 
of hatred towards Government, and are written with 
@ view to pron.oting disaffection. [Each of the accused 
so has put in a written statement. in which each de- 
clines to give security. Accused No, II. who is the 
author of the articles declared in his statement that 
he considers it his duty to spread disaffection. In 
these circumstances no detailed analysis of the phrase- 
ology of the two articles is necessary in this order. 
Accused No. I was absent from Abmedabad at the 
time of the publication of the two articles, and is in 
fact only nominally the editor of the newspaper in- 
question. The Public Prosecutor does not press the 
charge against him and I consider that @ warning 
will suffice in his case. I accordingly discharge him 
under section 119 CP. Code. I-confirm the order 
under section 112 in respect of accused No. II andet 


section 118 C. P. Code. 
Accused No. II has refused to give security for 


his good behaviour, and I accordingly sentence him 

to one year’s si-nple imprisonment under section 123 

of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

wench ins rinnn geile ciaateniabas css pneaiiad neta Maan anneal 
Printed and published by Ramdaz Mohandas Ganthi, at 

Nevajivan Press. Scrkigaro wadi, Sarongpur, -Abmsbs bad. 
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Notes 
Te All Congress Committ es throughout India 


All Congress Committees are requested te complete 
their arrangement for observing the 18th of March. 
All persons sympathising with the Congress are 
requested to join the Congress organisations by be- 
coming members and subscribing to the Tilak Swarajya 
Fund before the anniversary. Arrangements shall be 
made for hawking Khaddar and enrolling workers 
and volunteers. On the 18th of March all work 
should be suspended and a peaceful Aartal observed. 
It is hardly necessary to add that no kind of force 
ot coercion should be used in getting shops closed 
and it is hoped nothing will happen in any part of 
the country to mar the celebrations. Meetirgs should 
also be held on the 18th March and resolutions 
reafirming the county’s determination to 
carry on the struggle a lopted at such 
meetings. It is hoped that persons of all shades of 
opinion will help in making the observance a success 
worthy of the occasion. 


Rajendra Prasad, 
Geueral Secretary, Indian National Congress. 

Hurry up 
1 do hope that every Provincial Congress Commit- 
tee has taken all the steps necessary to secure the 
observance of March 1% in a manner befitting the 
event and to fulfil the expectations of the Working 
Comymitree. If members are not enrolled by thousands 
in every place before that day, if people do not pay 
their mite to the Tilak Swarajya Fund and swell it 
before the Anniversary day, and if people do not 
wear Kbaddar it will be due to the mere fact that 
Congress Committees failed to bestow previous thought 
and make efficient arrangements for workers to go 
round and reach men and women in their homes and 
their places of business. There is yet time if only we 
show business capacity. Babu ~ Rajendra Prasad, 
Moazamel: Seheh and I have been touring throughout 
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the country. Wherever we go, wesee that the people 
&re ready to respond. We only want workers with 
the habit of quick businesslike action. These is @ 
wave of revived yearning to redeem national honour, 
passing over the whole country. The future is full 
of hope, if only a few workers keep courage and faith 
and a few others who may not themselves find it 
possible to work, give their sympathy and heip. 
Prof ssor Ruchi Ram’s portrait 

The portrait of Prof. Ruchi Ram Sabni has been 
removed from the Lahore Government College. The 
tale of such amusing events is fast growing. The 
Senselessness of such acts apat, the prospects of 


‘restoration of peace and gcodwill are pusbed ia:tbher 


and farther sway by such exhibitions of iil-will. An 
inst.tution for the spread of kuowledge gratefully 
claims the honour of having on its walls pictures of 
those who served it well. Should subsequent politics 
affect the cherished memories of love and service and 
disturb the statues and portra.ts and the peace of 
academic halls? Have not the coming years of 
friendship and trecdom claim tbat anger and politics 
sbal not be permitted to poison the interior of halls 
of learning? ; 
Rights in the Empirs 

Tae Supreme Courtlof South Africa has delivered a 
judgment confirming the notice of tbe Minister of the 
Interior issued in Au,ust 1913, the eLect of which is 
that after that date all Indyans becan.e prohibited 
immigtants undcr the Immigrants Restriction Act of 
1913. Mr. C. F. Andrews was inter,iened on the 
subject by a Chrounzcls 1epresentative and he said ;—- 

“[ have very great diticulty in unders anding this 
new ruling of the Appellate Cuurt which is said to 
be vf great impurtauce to Indians in Suuth Africa . 

Wheo I landed in south Afr.ca in December 
1913 all immigration had already Leen jrohibited. 
Iu the final settlement with Mahatma Gandhi of 1914 
two points were conceded. 

(1) That 6 [udlans should be allowed to Isnd 
each year to perfurm religious and educations! work 

(i) That the wives and mivor children of domi+ 
ciled [ndians should be admitted. 

L am puzzled as to whether this new rulirgp 
aff-cts these two classes who have bees immigrants 
since 1913. If it invefidates their jostion and 
involves their repatriation the new order would be 
very serious ‘indeed,’ 

The other Indian 
have began those who went away on a 


only immigr:n's since 1918 
holiday to 
India with a Government permit to retard. 1 cannet 


think that these bave been aiected.” 


Eo ne 


The General Secretaiy of the Congress Is arranging 
. get accurate information from the colony es to the 
effect of the judgment. Coes 


The Compromise 
Working Committee’s Statement 

The All India Congress Committee met at Allaha- 
bad on February 27th, under the presidency of 
Deshabandhu Das, and on the motion of Mr. Cc, 
Rajagopalacharya, seconded by Pandit Motilal Nehru 
adopted the following resolution :— 

Resolved that the following terms of compromise 
be confirmed and given full effect:— 

1, Suspension of Council propaganda on both sides 
till the 30th April. 

2. Both parties to be at liberty to work the 
remaining items of their respective programmes in 
the interval without interforing with each other. 

3. The Majority party will be at liberty to carry 
cn their propaganda in accordance with the Gaya 
programme about money and volunteers. 

4. The minority party will co-operate with the 
Majority party in appealing for and raising snoh 
funds and enlisting such workers as may be necersary 
for the constructive programme and also in working 
the constructive programme and other common matters. 

5. Hach party to adopt such course after the 30th 
April as it may be advised 


6. The above arrangement is subject to the condi- 
tion that there is no dissolution of the existing 
Councils in any Province before the expiry of the 
fullterm for which they have been constituted, 

The Working Committee issues the following 
statement for the information of the public regarding 
the negotiations which terminated in the above terms 
of compromise: — 


Ata meeting of the Working Committee held at 
Bombay in the last week of January Manlana Abul 
Kalam Azad proposed the following scheme of 
settlement:— 

1. That both parties should wholeheartedly unite to 
work the Gaya Congress programme for the next 
three months, 

2. That there should be no propaganda ur talk 
about any change of the programme relating to the 
Councils during that period or the formulation of a new 
party. 

3. That if at theend of that period civil disobedience 
was decided upon, both parties should continue to work 
for it. 

4. That if, on the other hand, no such step was 
found possible, a Special Session of the Congress 
should be held in June to consider the situation. 

5. That for one month before the Special Congress 
both parties should be free to educate public opinion 
according to their views. 

6. That the decision of the Congress should be 
carried out by both sides, without forming separate 
parties. 

Affer some discussion, the above terms were 
unanimously agreed to by the Working Committee, 
and the Maulana Saheb was requested to place the 
matter before Mr. Das for the acceptance of himself 
and his patty. Maulana Saheb placed them before 
Deshbandhu, but they were not acceptable to him. 
The members of the Working Committee also met 
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the special Couzress an additional secretary will be 
belonging to the party to which the existing secretary is opposed. 
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Mr. Das and bad a discussion with him. He expressed 
his inability to accept Maulana’s scheme of settlement 
but proposed other terms which involved suspension 
of the boycott of elections at once and without 
reference to any Special Congress The Working 
Committee considered this proposal but found it in- 
possible to accept it. Maulana Abu! Kalam Azad 
however, undertook to press his own scheme again on 


the leaders of the New Party. As a result of his 


further efforts he was in a position to inform the General 
Secretary by telegram on the 12th of February that 
Hakim Ajmal Khan and Pandit Motilal Nehru hed 
whole-heartedly accepted his terms and he proceeded 
to Calcutta to discuss matters again with Deshbandbu 
Das. After further consultation and discussion with 
Maulana Saheb and Pandit Motilalji, Deshbandhu Das 
re-drafted Maulana’s terms with the addition of a 
clause regarding election machinery for the Special 
session of Congress. The terms of his draft and his 
letter annexed thereto are given below :— 

1. A meeting of the All-India Congress Committee will be called 


witkout deity with a view to summon a special Congress about the 


middle of June. 


2, In case special Congress session is summoned by the All- 
India” Congress Comm 'ttee as stated above both the parties while 


adbering to their respective opinons agree to suspend their 


diferenuces and jointly work (bh: programme as laid down at Gaya 
till the eud of April, 


3. There should be uo propaganda by either party concersing 


ecouacil-election till the end of April. 


4. The All-India Congress Committe will meet in the first 
week of May and if in-view of the situation at the time it decides 
to undertake immediate Civil Disobedience generally throughout 
the country, i.e. in the majority of the Congress Provinces both 
parties will jola in sach civil disobedience and there will be no 
session of the Congress. 


5. If however the All-India Congress Committee declares againet 
civil dis-obedience both partics will thereafter be free to educaté 
public opinion according to their views. 

6. Further, if the All-Iudja Congress Committee in ‘May 
declures against such Civil disobedjence arrangements will be made 
in all the provinces as early ay possible in order to enable the 
election of delegates to take place on fair and impartia] lines. 

% Tue decision of the special session wiil be binding on both 
parties. 

8, The Compromise sail cease to have etfect (biading force on 
the purties ) in case the existing Councils are dissolved by the 
Government before the expiry of the full term for which they hav 
been vousrituted. 


Mre. Das’s Letter 
148 Russa Road, Kalighat, 


7th February, 1923 
DRAR: MAULANA SAHI3, 

The accompanying draft expresses the terms upon which 1 am 
prepared to entcr into a compromise with the Majority Party. This 
will = not prevent my party from raising funds 
without, making any propagauda on the question of the Couucils 
from those who are willing te trust to the judgment of the members 
of our party as to the way in which such funds are to be spent, 
I undertake not to cal any meetings to raise sncb funds, [t is 
understood that to give effect to the term No. 6 the following or 
a similar arrangement to my eatisfaction must be accepted: 

(1) For every constituency, district or local, returning delegates to 
appolnted 


(2) In the Proviveial Congress Committees too the same strange 
ment will be made, 


(3) There will be two returuiag: offjcers for constituency one 
belonging to each party. 
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4 Bare will be an elcction board in each 
— ‘Sapa of two thembers, one to be nominated by each 
a wo memberg will decide upon a_ third person 
xa se all election disputes will be referred fn case of 
a eee This boird will be at liberty to modify the existing 

fon rules to suft the circumstances fof the special Congress 
and for each Purpose powers of the Provincial Congress Committce 
will vest in them, This board will in all matters be responsible 
for conducting clection of delegates. 

I further desire to make it clear that my acceptance of terms 
mentioned ia subject to the approval of our party. 

Yours sincerely, 


Cc. R. Dass 


The new party met at Allahabed on February 20 
aud appointed a special committee with authority to 
agree on their behalf to such terms of settlement as 
they might approve after discussion with the Working 
Committee which was to meet at Allahabad on Febru- 
ary 26th. Four sets of proposals were considered 
during the conversation at Allahabad between the 
Working Committee and the new patty’s special 
committee. Two of them implied suspension of the 
resolution regarding the boycott of the council elections 
without reference to any fresh Congress Sessions. Of 
the other two, one was Moulana’s proposal as modified 
and added to by Deshbandhu Das and the other was 
the following: 

1. Suspension of Council propaganda on both sides 
till the 30th April. 


2. Both parties to be at liberty to work the remain- . 


ing items of their respective programmes in the 
interval without interfering with each other. 

3 Each party to adopt such course after the 30th 
April as it may be advised. 

4. No Special Congress. 

The new party, however, made all the four pro- 
posals subjects to rhe following condition; 

“Every proposal subject to the condition that 
there is no dissolution of the existing Councils in any 
Province before the expiry of the full term for which 
they have been constituted.” 

The Working Committee decided against accepting 
any of the two proposals that involved a_ reversal of 
the resolution regarding Council boycott without 
reference to Congress It decided toaccept either of the 
other two sets of proposals but modified the terms 
drafted by Deshbandhu Das in same particulars and 
by substituting for the special election machinery 
proposed by him a clause that the All Indla Congress 
Committee should provide at its meeting in May 
satisfactory machinery for disposal of disputes regarding 
election of delegates to the Special Congress in a fair 
and impartial manner. 

To the other alternative proposal the Working 
Committee added terms to sectire co-operation in 
collection of funds and enlistment of workers, 


The two sets of proposals either of which 
Working Committee agreed to accept, 
follews :— 

Azad-Das Draft ss amended by the 
No. 1 Working Committee 

1, Both parties while adhering to their respective opinion agree to 
suspend their differences and jointly work the programme as laid 
down at Gaya. 

$. There should be: no propaganda by either party conccrning 
Council election tiil the end of April, 


the 
were as 


3, The All-India Congress Committee will meet before the end 
of May and if in view of the situation at the time it 
decides to underiake Individual Civil Disobedience on a large 
scale koth parties will join in such Civil Disobedience and there 
wili be no special session of the Coagress. 

4, If, however, the all-Inlia Congress Committee declares 
again-t such Civil Dissbediznce both the parties will therencter 
free to.» ucate pullic opinion accocding to their views. 

hb. Iftue All-Indiqg Congress Committee to be convened before 
3lst May declares against sug ivil Disobedience a special session 
of the Coigress should meet about the end of June, 

6. The All-India Congress Committee Meeting in May will 
provide satisfactory machinery for the disposal of disputes 
rega.cirg the electioa of delegates in a fair and impartial manner. 

7. The decision of the special sessioa will be loyally carried 
out by all parties and there will beno seperate organisations for 
taking action contrary to that decision. 

No. fl 

1. Suspension of Council propaganda on both 
sides till the 30th April. 

2. Buth parties to be at liberty to work the 
remaining items of their respective programmes in 
the interval without interfering with each other. 

3. Majority party will be at liberty to carry on 
their propaganda in accordance with the Gaya 
programme about money and volunteers. 

4. The Minority party will co-operate with the 
Majority party in appealing for and raising such 
funds and enlisting such workers as may be necessary 
for the constructive programme and also in working 


_ the constructive programme and other common matters, 


5. Each party to adopt such course after the 30th 
April as it may be advised. 


The Working Committee left these two proposals 
with the Committee of the new party for the latter to 
decide whichever they mightaccept after consultation 
among themselves. The latter intimated their accep= 
tance of the terms of scheme No.-II which were 
accordingly placed before the All India Congress 
Committee at its meeting of Feb 27th and confirmed. 

It wiil be seen from the terms thus finally acopted 
that unless the Government advances the date of the 
Council elections, there will be no controversial propa- 
ganda, that the collection of money and elistment 
of workers by the majority party will be supported by. 
the co-operation of the minority, and that the majority 
party's efforts at launching a campaign of Individual 
Civil Dis-ob-dience will not be opposed by the mino- 
rity party. It is hoped that all workers will observe the 
letter and spitit of the compromise and help to secure 
an atmosphere of peace and co-operation; and taking 
full advantage of it, strengtben the Congress organi- 
sation throughout the country. The collections for 
the Tilak Swarajya Fund and enrolment of workers 
and volunteers should be pushed on with vigeur, and 
all Congress Cemmittees should resume their activities 
by which alone real faith and lasting enthusiasm cay 
be restored. Rajendra Prasad 

Vallabbkai J. Paty! 


Muazzam Ali. 
Gereral Secretaries 1. N. C. 


Wanted 


Agents for Young India in all the principal places 
of India, Full particulars about revised terms can be had 
on application from: Manager, Young India, 

Ahmedabad 
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“The Rake’s progress’or the Finances of India 


The year ending March 1923 will close with « 
deficit not of 9 crores as was estimated, but with nearly 
double that amount: 174 crores, bringing up the total 
of successive deficits of the last five years to 100 
crores. Practically all revenues will be lessthan they were 
estimated, except opium which bas brorght ia nearly 
@ crore mote than was estimated for. Custom receipts 
gre short of e-timates by over 3 crores. Income-tax 
receipts by nearly 34 crores, Railway receipts by 
nearly 6crores and Postal asd Telegraph receipts by 
nearly a crore. Waziristan had been estimated to cost us 
this year a little over 2 crores, but as a n atter of fact it 
cost us just under four crores. Demobi isation was 
budgetted to cost only a little over balf a crore, but 
actually it will have cost us b-fore the end of March 
mearly 3 crores. The total military expenditure for 
1922-23 wiil be 67 crores. 

The siccessive deficits of the Jast five years have 
totalled upto !00 crores. The interest churges due to the 
accu ulated deficits ar: above Rs. 54 crores per annum. 
Not werely have we the deficits of the Central Govern- 
ments; almost every Provincial Government is also 
presenting a deficit, all which -tave to be added to- 
gether to nake up the total of the ‘‘Rake’s progress.” 
Punjab alone for 1922-23 has a deficit of wuearly 14 
crores, ani for 1923-24 budgets for a deficit of nearly 
@uother crore, and projose; to 1ais> a loan of one 
crore from its p‘ople. The United Province’s Govern- 
ment has a deficit of nearly Rs. 1$ crores for the 
year 1922-23, and resorts to taxation to meet an 
additional deficit of 4 crore for 1923-24. 


Let the Finance Member tell the story himself:— 


“Task the House to pause a moment and comeilor what these 
deficits mean Unfortunately, we are acc istomed in these days all 
Over the world to budyet deficits, and famidirity breeds coa~ 
tempt in spite of the fact that more titn one awful esa ple fa 
before us among the nations of Eur spe of the chaos which cone 
tinned. budget deficits inevitatly iaduce, The Individnal who lives 
beyond his income year by year does not escape the penalty and 
the same is true of a state, The individual who makes this mistake 
quickly finds himself compelled to consent to a ruthless cntting 
down of his expenditure or is driven either to st!l or to mortgage 
® part or the whole of hia posse-sions ; or, in the worst event, to 
sheat his creditors. A state is in the same position, 
te frequently obscured by the fact thut the state 
another capacity than tho citizens of the stat 
the state whith is driven to cheat its cr 
Sealise what it ts doing althou 


but the position 
’s creditors are in 
e and its taxpayers, And 
elitors does not always 
36 iteuntoand m-thods sre adopted 
86 the expenses, not only of the wealth ard ha pliess of {ts own 
citizens, bat also at cosiderable risk to sonia) onler within ita 
borders, Much of the present unrest in tle world {s. 
whieh states in all parts of the word have cheat: 
by unsound currency manipulation aud 
with no rex) agsets behind it, 


ue to the way 
od their oreditora 
the cre.tion of paper money 


“India has not entirely -ecaped the evile of fava ion @ pooh 


tmflation, but as compared with many other countries she bas come 
e& well, Out of the total deficit of lou crores during the ‘ait five 
yoars, {t ia estimated that 31 crores have been covered by the oren- 
shoe of paper-money representing nothing but the I, O, U.'s of the 
Severnment of India, The remainder amounting to 69 oven bas 
beoa tifeed by borrowing. Morcover to the extent of 22 crigve the 


borrowing has thus far taken the form of issues of Treasury Bills to 
the public, I is trua that, owing to +pecialy conditions during 1929- 
23, we werv able to r-duce our Treasury Bills by 32 crores, in spite 
of the deficit, out of the procecds of long term loans. Still, 22 crorea 
of Tress y Bile in a country like India is far too large an amount, 
to leave outst.:n ing, A large volume of Treasury Bille ie an evik 
cven in Eigliud, where the condicion of the money market is euch 
that it is always possib'e to. renew muturing bills by offering a 
competitive rte, but in India conditions might easily arise under 
which even an impossibly high rate would be insufficient and in that 
ease the G@ scrnme.t of India wuld be driven back to replacing the 
Treatury Bills by paper currency i,e would be driven to taxation 


by iafla io.” 

Retaining the increased postal, income tax, and 
supertax rates of last year, and estimating better 
receipts under many heads the Finance Member 
arrived at the following budget position. “As against 
an expenditure cf 204.37 crores we have an expected 
revenue of 198.52 crores, leaving a deficit of 5. 35 
crores” and this position ‘‘calls for a turtber sacrifice 
in tie form of néw taxation.” 

A Goverament press note states that with effect 
from lst March 1923, the general salt duty has been 
increasel from Rs. 1} to Rs. 2/8 per maund. The 
Finance Member in proposing the increased duty said 
that it would in a full year bring in 6 crores, but thet 
it could not this year be expected to bring in more 
than 44 crores. What is the obvious meaning 
of this admission ? That by reason of the 
increased price. consumption of salt in this country is 
expected by the Government to decrease by ful! 28 
percent,-a tax is imposed that will make the poor 
man give up @ fourth of the salt he has been taking 
with his food. Nay, much more than fourth; for the 
rich aad the middle classes are expected to pay the 
higher price and purchase their usual quantity, and 
the 25 percent reduced, gross consumption must there- 
fore m-an a higher percentage of reduction in the 
poor man’s consumption of salt. On this admitted 
basis, is the tax imposed. 

The successive deficits of the last five years have 
led the Government of India, not only to levy 
additional taxes, estimated to take per annum 32 crores 
extra from the people but besides borrowing 69 crores 
to issue unbicked paper-money to the value of 3! 
crores. Toe Finance Menber wants to meet the 
evils created by such inflation by asking the ‘‘masses’’ 
to cultivate the habit of investment. And to stimulate 
this habit as well as to make both ends of his budget 
meet, @ new loan of Rs. 25 crores is to be flosted. 
Besides this a sterling loan of 22$ crores is to be 
raised, 

The Government wants the people ot India to 
lend them this year twenty five crores and to pay by 
taxation, direct and indirect, the additional yearly 
interest charges on this new loan. Why ? Because 
to keep India under the existing system of Government 
they must spend sixty two crores on the army. 

The Congress wants the people to pay twenty-five 
lakhs this year, in order that it may carry on the 
battle for Swaraj. Swaraj will give us, if nothing 
else, the opportunity to adjust the monstrous national 
debt account b tween Britain and India, euable us 
to employ our own men to defend the country and 
to develop and train the manhood of the nation as a 
reserve military strength and thus reduce the militery 
expenditure to a nominal sum, make even this instrad 
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of being & drain, a returning stream of productive 
expenciture. Swaraj will thus reduce the direct taxes 
and reduce the indirect taxation which makes living 
so costly. Swaraj will save the taxes for being spent 
for the social welfare of the people. Swaiaj will make 
the Government what it ought to be, a cooperative 
organisation for social service, and not what it now 
1S, 80 Organisation to struggle against, a thing to be 
feared by the people whom its normal function is to 
coerce, 


The Congress demand of Rs. 25 lakhs is an 
incredibly low tax if we think about it. If all the 
teaders of Young India will not use the Post Office at 
the present double rates as freely as they used it when 
the rates were less, will not write needless letters, 
but write briefly, once a week instead 
of thrice, andona_ postcard instead of on 
notepaper, the greater part of which is left blank, 
they will probably save enough to keep substantially 
to make upthe Gaya Tilak Swarajya Fund. The Govern- 
ment knew, the people would reduce their correspondence 
when the postal rates were increased, but they hoped 
by and by te break the poor mar’s resolution and to 
tempt him back to the old scale and method of letter 
writing. We should rigorously be on guard and see 
that wedo not pay more than we need to, 


So also in the matter of the Railway travelling and 
Increased fares. The Finance Member, introducing 
the Budget for the coming year, said the traffic 
recelpts were disappointing. There is a limit to taxa- 
tion, be it direct or indirect. The Government 
estimated that in the year 1922-23, the increased 
fares would bring in 6 crores more, but this did not 
happen. We should be on guard against yielding 
to the temptation of needless travelling. Writing about 
Railways, it may be noted that since 1914 the debts 
of India have increased from 411 crores to 854 crores 
i. e. by 443 crores, no less than 227 crores of this 
edmittedly unproductive. What is called ‘productive’ 
is mostly the Railway investment. How far this is 
traly productive may be seen from fhe Finance 
member’s speech about Railway Administration 
‘Taking into account interest cuarges, I am sorry to 
gay,” confesses Sir Basil, ‘‘that the inal result for 
the general tax payer will be that there will again be 
no profit from Railways, but a loss of about a crore,’’ 
This is what is usually called the ‘productive’ part of 
the national debt. 

The sterling debt of India has risen from 4 177 
milHons in 1914 to & 240 millions. In the words of 
Sir Basil Blackett:—_ 

‘She Sterling debt of 4240 millions represents a 
claim on India’s production of goods and services in 
the future up to the value of the principle together 
with a future clain on those goods and services for 
interest during interval until the principal is paid off.’ 


The revenues of Great’ Britain In the 
financial year ending with 31st March 1923, already 
show a surplus of £55 millions which is about Rs 30 
crores. That, it is sald, will go to reduce her national 
debt. On the other hand the rational debt of India 
bas since the war began increased from 411 crores 
to 854 crores out of which no less than 227 crores 
are tinpreductive and are in one way of auothes due 


to the Imperial war. In equitable adjustment betweeg 
England and India, it will be seen that s year's 
surplus of Great Britain would cover over half the 
burden imposed on India by the war, Cc. R. 


The potent Four-anna Piece 


{I cannot really tell my readers this week much 
more than what I said to the people of Bhusawal who 
gathered to meet the Working Committee's deputation 
daring our visit to:the place on the 4th instant. I hope 
therefore to be pardoned for reproducing my specob 
which was noted down by Babu Rajendra Prasad ag 
it was being renderei sentence by sentence into 
Hindustani by Mr. Dastane. C. R.} 


I should like to know bow many of you have 
seen Mahatma Gandhi personally. I wish you to raise 
your hands-those who have seen him. (Almost all 
in the meeting raised their hands ) I wish all of you 
to realise fully that be is now in prison. I wish to 
temind you what you could have done if your brother, 
daughter or son were in prison I know that you would 
not have slept a single minute until bis or her release, 
and that you would have spent your wealth out and 
even borrowed to secure his or her release. Even if 
you accepted the brief of a prisoner as a practising 
lawyer, I know you would not have slept comfortably 
until you got your client’s release. Do you also feel 
and know that he is in prison, not because of any 
crime committed by him, but because be wished to 
serve us and free us from our present condition. I 
know most certainly that yeu care for Mahatma 
Gandhi more than you care for yourclients. I know 
also that you love Mahatma Gandhi as you love your 
sons, your daughters and your fathers. But there is 
only one way of releasing him, and that is not by 
going to councils or petitioning but by sacrifice and 
proving ourselves to be true wen and women. By 


releasing him we shall have become by that very ect 
good men and good women. Until we truly fulfil and 
realise our own selves we cannot release him. If he 
is released by any other mere chance, hy the kind- 
ness of the Government or by their confidence that 
we are weak and helpless, I know he wiil be in 
greater misery than the imprisonment, be now suffers. 
You all know that if we are unable to realise and 
offer prayers to the true God, we set up an idol or 
image to offer our prayers to him through that image. In 


the same manner Mahatma Gandhi stands as the Mrrté of 
the freedom which we have forgotten. Even as birds put 
in cages and birds born inside cagesdo not know what 
fying in the free air is, you and I do not know what 
freedom is. We know how to feel hungry when we 
have no food, how to. get thirsty when we have no 
water, like beasts; but unlike other free Nations we 
have no hunger or thirst for freedom. Look at the 
Jurks. When they lost freedom for how many years 
have they kept up the fight, how many men have 
they given, how many families bave they sacrificed 
and now they are approaching freedom? Do you 
kuow how the merchants of Turkey, the peasents, 
the small traders and the artizans of Turkey put aside. 
everything and fought for freedom ? Do you kmew how 
the Germans put aside their business, at their trade, 
and fought for freedem ? You must bave cetttinly 
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glish who are our present rulers 
were ready to sacrifice every~ 
rve ther freedom. 
sty records 


known how the En 
put ‘aside everything, 
thing, to die ia their mnillioas to prése 
Gu into your own = houséts, take the mu 
lying in the corners of your atties and read how your 
ancestors, the Matacas fovget jor their treedou. 
We have lost this sense of freedom. As @ man loses 
bis eyes and pbecowes bliud, as a man loges his ears 
and becomes deaf so we bave lost our sense of 
freedom But as Providence intended us to obiain out 
freedom again, as Providence intends us again to have 
3 glorious future, Mahatma Gandhi was given to us, 
so that we may recove our freedom through him. Thou- 
sinds of you bave seen him and it is not necessary 
for me to sozak in other than the language of 8 child 
or of a mother to make you do al you can to release 
him. In order to do that, [ don’t ask you to lift the 
sword like Germany, Turkey or England. I ask you 
todo what Mabatma Gandhi wanted you to do, to offer 
sacrifice as he asked you-to do; and I assure you 
that freedom will be ors. I ask you to do what 
great Germany, the once great and powerful Germany, 
is trying to do now without arms, by powers of 
organisation and sacrifice. 


Do you know that every one of you is paving 
taxes, but that these are belng administered not 
according to the will of your representatives, but to 
keep up an army which we donot want? You 
cannot get out of this poverty of ours, this misery 
of ours unless we get Swaray. We cannot be happy 
in this country for any long number of years unless 
we get Swaraj Toe whole nation will become in- 
solvent unless we get Swaiaj In all other countries 
the Government is a friend of the people and the 
people are a friend of the Government. But in our 
country the Government’ is living in fear of us and 
we are daily living in fear of Government. And on 
account of this fear Government is maintaining this 
army. And for maintaining this army we are 
paying higher prices for sigar, higher pricesfor salt, 
higher prices for post cards. It is not those who pay 
the income-tax or land-tax that alone sup ort this 
Govern-nent and its army. But by every pinch of 
salt we take, every match we strike to I:ght our fires 
we ate stipporting it. Do you want that this state of 
mutual fear should continue, or that our Government 
and we should be friends, not only friends but 
sould bs one and the same. As long as Government 


is afraid of us they must spend 62 ctores of rupees 
over thetr army. And this 62 crores of rupees—just 
reallze itis to be paid by us ! Think of the annual 
price we have to pay for not getting Swaraj. Shonld 
not the Government on the one hand, and we on 
the other, hasten to destroy this mutual fear on either. 
side, destroy this expenditure of crores and spend it 
for the good of the people ? Do yon not want all the 
articles yor buy to b= cheaper ? Do you not want 
your neighbours to be happy ard cheerful ? If you 
do n-t want your happiness to be for yourselves we 
should all combine to win this Swaraj, as soon as 
possiule. If you have wealth and property more than 
your neighbours it is in danger of two things. It is 
ln danger of heing taxed by the Government more 
and more. You are in danger of being robbed by 


So long as there is poverty and misery 


poor pecple. 
there is bound to be 


growing in this country, 
robbery ad theft. 

So mach time have I taken to tell you that 
Swara; 13 desi able. Bat a child born in a free country 
knows by instinct that frecdom is necessary. When 
Rama went to bring back Sita, he did not enter in- 
to argiments with Laxmana that it was desirable to 
get back ‘Sita. | beg of you, if any one hereafter 
stands on the platform and asks you if you want 
Swaraj or not, teil him, “‘we do not want arguments 
on that point, we want to work for Swa’aj.’’ Now if 
you want Swaraj, you must make sacrifice, and for 
that sacrifice some preparations are necessary; and 
for getting these preparations done we stand b.fore you 
today. For making these pfefarations there are two 
dates fixed, One is March 18th, which is 13days from 
now, the other is 30th April wbich is 1/} wonths from 
then. These are the dates appointed for completing 
your prepa: ations. 

March 18th is a day when we will celebrate the 
occasion when that Gieat Man went to jail for our 
sake. Even as Christians celebrate the day on which 
Christ bore bis Cross, even so we mrst celebrate the 
day on which Mabatuaji went to jail. On that day 
we celébrate the sbame and insult which we have 
allowed to pass by for twelve months On March 
1sth we are going to celebrate the anniversery of 
the iasult whico we have failed to feel and answer. 
We sioild celebrate the day asa day of sacrifice and 
prayer and we sbould close our shops and our business. 
On that dav we should pray that we should be given 
strength to redeem our prom'ses to Mahatmaji and to 
redeem our own honour. Even practising lawyers and 
students reading in Government schcols and Colleges 
will be at home on that cay which will be a Suncay, 
but I beg of them to observe it not as a holiday but 
as a day of humiliation, for having failed to do their 
duty. I beg of the workmen in the workshop 
not to enjoy it as 2 holiday bat to piay to God 
that they may fulfil their duties to Mahatu.aji. There 
should not be any violence or disturbance to mar the 
celebrations of that day which will be observed as a 
sacred day throvghout India, from the Himelayas to 
Cape Comorin. Every town and village will celebrate 
that day, and I hope Bhusaval will also celebrate 
it in @ way worthy of the occasion and wortby of it- 
self, My friend Mr. Dastane tells me that it is the 
first day of your New year—Yugadi as we call it. Let 
me ask you to make it a real New Year of purpose- 
ful resolve. Let it not be a year of apathy, idlenéss 
an1 indifference. May this new. year be a new year 
inaugurated in Mabatma Gandhi’s name, and may 
we clese that vear, having released Mahatma Gandhi 
and having released ourselves. 

What have you to do at once? I will tell you a 

sinple things and I hope, out_of the love for 
Mahatmaj: and out of regard for us who bave come 
here, you will do then) I want you to find out where 
the Congress Office is here, and I want each and every 
one of yo. here, and every friend or relation to 
whom you can speak to=i0rrow to pay four annas and 
become a congress member. Will you enable Mr. 
Dastane to wire to the Congress headquaters at Patna 
that Bhusaval has observed the anniversary, by every 


few 
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man and woman having become a memb:r of the 
Congress? [ tell you that such & message will give 
hope and strength to all India and it will send a 
thrill of terror or whatever other feeling it may be in 
England. This four annas has ths magic power; but 
if my appeal has fallen on deaf ears or if you sleep 
over it and forget it Eng and will be able to say that 
men @nd women in Ind.a cared not tor Mahatmaji. 
You know that now every day of our life, every hour 
of our activity is being carefully recorded, and it will 
be said that Mahatmaji was imprisoned last year, and 
that one year after, when the @universary was observed 
ee: person in Bhusaval becamea Congress menber. 
Will it require any further argument to Government 
to show one un ted resolve ? Ivery one of you has 
got this potent four anna piece in your pocket and I 
beg of you to put this four anna piece at the altar of 
the Congress. 

I have another request to make to you to fulfil 
before 18th March. Sone few of you must put money 
together and yo, and bring enough Kbhaddar from 
wherever it is available, and clothe every one in 
Bhusaval in Kheddar before March 18h. It will 
not cost you even the four annas I mentioned to you 
-becaise you will get the full value of your money. 
You will show that though Mabatina Gendhi is in 
ptison, his movement is alive and that evety one in 
Bhusaval is in the dress of freedom, the dress which 
will bring us freedoom. So long as. we 
Governaient believe that we will uot clothe ourselves 
in Khaddar as Jong as Mahatua Gandhi is in jail. 
so letg will they keep him in jail; but if we show 
that we shall b: in Khaidar even while he is in jail 
they will have no object in keeping him in jail. 
Peoole have asked will Khiddar bring Swaraj ? I ask 
them will aloaca bring Swaraj? VJull foreign cloth 
bring Swavaj? Way do you wear thes: things which 
won’t bring Swaraj. an! ask this question only when 
you are told to wear Khaddar? Mahatma Gandhi 
swears that Khaddar will bring Swaraj. I swear that 
Khaddar will bring Swaiaj. Why then should you 
not wear Khaddar? So long as forego cloth will not 
bring Swaraj, discard it an! use Khaddar which at 
least some believe will tring Swaraj. ‘‘ This is what 
I bought long ago. I will wear Khaddar after 1 have 
worn this out’’-—some people say. Bit | ask you, can 
foreign cloth have lastéd four years fron 19.9 to 
1923 ? I can believe that Khaidar cat last for four 
years but I cannot possibly believe that Lanchashire 
Musiin can last for four years. As long as you 
have a tweed coat. a foreign coat, you will have to 
buy a foriegn cap. If you have shirts of foriegn 
cloth, you have to buy dhoties of foriegn yarn and 
so on. So cast it off at once—don't think of buying 
other things to suit what yoa have—use Khaddar and 
Khaddar alone at onze. I ask of you to do this 
before March 18. Don’t burn your clothes if you don’t 
like to do it. Keep them safe in your box as property 
for your children to inherit but you yourself, do 
not the them. 

I ask yo. to do two simp'e thugs. pay four 
annas and wear khaidar before the auniversaiy. I 
agk of you also to remember another thing. You want 
Congress to live, Congress to~be strong and able to 
fight the Goveranmdnt. It cannot fgst toless you 


make 


—— a 


give sufficient funds. You say you gave a crore to 
Mahatma Gandhi. ‘‘ Was all that money wasted ? 
Why do you want money again? ’’ Your question is 
just. Tuat crore has been s ent io order to spread 
the desire, the passion for Swaraj—that crore was 
well spent if it was spent to make the 33 crores yearn 
for Swaraj. This yearning for iréedom, this political 
education has been given through the length and 
breadth of this country in the short period of one year. 
Do you know how much Government is spending 
in order to teach people reading and writing, and 
do you know how many of them learn to read 
and write ? Government spent crores of your money 
for 150 years and more, Mahatmaji spent only this one 
crore in One year and gave to our people political 
education which the Government could not give them 
in 150 years. With this one crore he has made so 
many people wear Khaddar and so many people 
detest forcizn cloth. Do you know how many millions 
it has cost Lancashire? Do you know that 500 
million yards of cloth have been lost to Lancashire 
for every year If even a part of this is due to this 
cne crore, was it not well spent by Mahatmaji? -Not 
Only these $00 million yards—but 2000 nullion yards 
afte gone. Bit Larcashire boves to win back 1500 
uillioag yards by ber effo:ts or throug your weakness. 
I beg of you to have no quest.ons or doubts but to 
@gree with me that one crore was well spent by 
Mahatmaji, and that you should be ready to give ts 
again One crore-two crurers—two hundred crores if 
wanted to be spent on such wok. 

You ought to kaow today that in order to avoid 
insolvency the Government propose by a stroke of 
the pen to raise four and half crores from your salt ? 
And we dont ask tor toir and ha‘f crores—not even 
one crore but only 4 crore. And this we ask n‘t to 
cover up igsolvency hat to fight the battle of freedom. 
Do you know that from 1914 up to now, Government 
has borrowed in your name fruitless unproductive 
loans to the extent of much over 200 crores? That is 
the inheritance we are to have when we get Swaraj, 
Do you kuow that they are going to float a debt this 
year of 25 crores that you may put in it your hard- 
earned savings—the poor man’s money? The Govern- 
ment is going to ask you to give 25 crores, the 
Congress wants only 25 lacs to fight this Government; 
and of the 25 lacs the share of your own district is 
very little, and [ ask you to answer me to day 
whether you refuse to give it before March 18, I 
know you will give it, bat I want you to give it 
before that day sothat we may lay it atthe alter of 
Mahatmaji’s memory. Out of the Rs. 15000 alloted for 
your district, how much will this town pay? If you pay 
Rs. 2000 yon will have fulfilled your duty and I 
want you to pay that before March 18. I dont want 
to make the calculation, but [ assure you that over 
tobacco and such harmful things you spend much over 
Rs. 2000 in a month in tus town. How many of you 
pay an anna and buy beedies aad cigarettes for 
the diy? I want you to pay thatanna to the Congress 
and save your bodics from taat poison. My friends 
will now go to you for coilection and I beg of you 
to deprive yourselves of all that you have in your 
pocket. It may not be much I know. Foi you ,did 
not come pbparid todsy to psy end you wil psy 
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more at home, but I want you to symbolise your 
resolve to pay by giving up all you bave here. Those 
of you specially who call yourselves of the upper 


classes should do your duty and set an example. 
I know the poor people of Bhusaval will make up 
the Rs. 2000. We want to drive poverty out of this 


Swaraj more 
patience with 
C,R. 


land and I know the poor man wants 
than the rich. I thank you for the 
which you have listened to me. 


Disquieting News from Africa 
(By O. F. Andrcwe) 

Some news, which is stated to contain an 
imporant decision,’ has come from South Africa and 
Iam inouiring at once by cable about it. The 
Appellate Court of South Africa decided by a narrow 
majority of 3 to 2. that General Smut’e notification 
of August 1913 prohibits Indians asc class from landing in 


S. Africa after that date. I still hope that this 
decision will not affect the wives and minor children 


of domiciled Indians, who we were allowed to live 
under the Gandhi Smut’s agreement signed in July 
1914, and also that it will not affect, the permission 
of 6 accredited teachers of relegion from landing each 
year, which was also a part of the same agreement, 
But we must be prepared for every effort being made 
by the South African League (whose earlier and 
truer name wes the ‘Anti Asiatic League’) for 
straining this decison to cover these exceptions and 
to validate them. This would mean an immense 
amount of costly litigation for the Indian community. 
In 1913 a general immigration restriction Bill 
was passed, and it was agreed by compact that 
if Indians were afterwards excluded under the general 
terms of this Bill, the notification would not be 
objected to. Mahatma Gandhi, as far as I can 
understand, at this date, objected to any direct men- 
tion of Indians as sch, asin the Immigration’ Bill 
itself. It should be remembered, that, in the 
Settlement of 1°14, in return for the agreement bet- 
ween Mahatma Gandhi and General Smuts, that 
Indian immigration should be restricted, General 
Smuts on his part agreed toabolish the 34 Poll Tax, 
to legalise Indian religious marriages, and to observe 
all existing Intian rights intact. How far that clause 
in the agreement is being observed may easily be 
seen by the three recent attempts to take away 
Indian existing rights in Natal duriug the last year, 
all of which were sanctioned by the Nata! Parliament. 
One of these; forfeiture of existing rights has yone 
still further. It has now been finally sanctioned by 
the Union Government and Gen2ral Smuts himseif 
and makes racial segregation in Natal poss:ble. With 
regard to the other two bills, which have been 
passed in the Natal Parliament. We are told that 
General Smut’s own party (the South African Party) 
has threatened revolt, if they are vetoed by the Union 
Government a second time. As far as I am able to 
judge, by such acts as these the Gandhi Smut’s 
agreement of July 1914 has been broken. 

We must wait with patience till we hear further 
about the exact significance of this ‘important decision’ 
of the Court of appeal in South Africa, Meanwhile 
we have still more ominous news from East Africa, 
wnete the Goverhor Sir Robort Coryndon is reported 


to be starting immediately for England at che ineitation 
of tha Secretary of State and that he is taking Enropean 
representatives with him, elected by the notorious 
‘European Convention’ of Associations,’ whose 
irreducible minimum demand for the last 3 years has 
been, ‘‘further restriction of Indian immigration with 
a view to ultimate prohibition,’ There is no mention 
of any Indian representatives, elected by the Hast 
African Indian National Congress, to go side by side 
with three European delegates. We have been 2/so 
told that the one point on which Sir Robert Coryndon 


the new Governor of Kenya, is now preparing to 
make new proposals, which wouid ‘satisfy the 
Europeans,’ is ‘the further restriction of Indian 


immigration.’ It is not difficult to understand to what 
goal all this is leading. 


The Terms offered in East Africa 


As far as we have been able to learn, from the 
ditferent telegrams which have arrived, the general 
terms offered by the Coonial Office (to which the 
Kuropean Community has so violently objected) were 
roughly as follows:— 

A common elctoral roll, which would give aout 10 
percent of the Indian population the vote, but would 
finally and absolutely reserve a majority of seats to 
Europeans, whatever bap ened with regard to increase 
in Indian population in future. 

N, B. The European s objection to this appears to 
be purely racial. They regard it as undignified for 
a European candidate to have to canvass for Indian 
votes They believe in racial domination. 

(ii) The bigh-lands to be.reserved for Europeans. 

(iii) The townships to continue at present, with 
out any further racial segregation, but sanitary measures 
to be strictly enforced. 

(iv) No material change in the immigration regule- 
tions. But itis with regard to the last point that the 
Europeans are now going to put up their hardest Sight. 
They are deterinined upon absolute seclusion of Indians 
in the near future. They will put the probibition of 
Indian immigration forward on economic grounds 
with the pretext that the Indian js ‘cutting out the 
African labourer and is therefore economically harmful. 
This argument will deceive nobody in India, where 
it is well known that the aczal question is at the 
back of every other. But in England, it may carty 
weight. When I was visiting nearly every province 
of East and Centra! and South Africa in 1919 and 
1926 I worked out this question of the ‘Economic 
Value’ of the Indian, with reference to the African, 
mote throughly than any other. The whole of my 
report was published in Young India in April 1920. It 
is being republished by the Imperial India Citizenship 
Association, Bombay, and also by the Navajivan Press 
Ahmedbad, from both of which copies may be obteined. 
It should be studied very carefully at the present time 
by members of Congress as it is most probable that 
the ‘‘harmful effects of the Indian on the Afrigan’’ 
will form the stock argument and main European 
contention for sometime to come. 

Cc. F. A. 
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12th Gandhi Day 


It is necessary that we should consider. 


during this week how far we have been able 
to give effect to the message of Mahatmaji. A 
very large number of workers found _ their 
way into the jail on account of their political 
activities both befure and after Mahatmaji was 
put into jail. This naturally was expected to 
crush the growing political consciousness of 
the people. But we find that the country 
has not been frightened down by these methods. 
Some of the leaders and workers have fallen 
off from the path of sacrifce and suffering, but 
that only shows the purity and strength of the 
movement. Success is not tobe measured by the 
number of followers but by the amount of work 
put in, even if it be only by a few staunch workers. 

Foreign cloth is bcing dumped into the 
market at rates which are impossible on plain 


Soe a 


profit-making basis. That Khadi is still finding 
a sale shows that the country has understood 
where its real salvation lies. One must bear in 
mind the extent to which the Manchester 
producers of ,cotton=goods are prepared to go to 
ruin the spinning ‘and weavmg industry of 
India. ‘Fhe wealth which a hundred and tity 
years of unequal trade has put into the hands 
of British Indian merchants and manufacturers 
may all be employed to crush down the 
‘nfant Khadi. But Khadi is the baby of 
giant; symbolic of the conscious self-assertion 
of a fifth of the population of the world. Friends, 
tuke heart, stick to spinning and weaving and 


wearing Khadi; we shall have Swaraj and 
Mahatmaji will be in our midst ere long. 
P, C. Ray 
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The Sacred Week 

I have begun my article elsewhere with an apology. 
I did not know then that I would have to apologise 


for a worse infliction. ‘The Young India office and 
I had thought of bringing outa special Trial Anniver- 
sary Number this time and I had requested some of 
those who had the privilege to witness the Great 
Trial, to write for this issue. Mr. Kelkar gracefully 
and promptly responded, -trojini Devi sent a short 
message, but none else has responded. That, however 
hardly finishes the tale of woe. The peripatetic Editor 
has also disappointed us with the result that I am 
expiating for my sin of having helped in the proposal 


of a special issue. 
2 # BS 


But I want the readers alsoto do their share in 
the expiation. Are they not responsible for the sin ? 
If they had not allowed Gandhiji to be in jail until 
this date, I should not have been inflicting my 
midnight lucubrations on them, I should not have had 
to think of issuing a special number. I ask them 
therefore in this sacred week ‘ How will they expiate? ’ 

AsI am asking this question, my memory goes 
back to the December of 1917 when I attended the 


session of the Musslim League in Calcutta which had as 
its president Moulana Mahomed Ali then in internment 


with Moulana Shsukat Ali. They were all speaking 
excitedly about the internment, and Urdu eloquence 
is nothing if it does not move the listener to tears. 
The whole assemb'y was weeping when Gandhiji 
rose to address the meeting. He said but a few 
words, and the cries and sobs increased. It was a 
solemn spectacle. He did not cry with them, but 


he asked; ‘ Why are you crying ? For the Ali brothers? ° 


If you really feel for theirinternment,: if your cries 
come from the heart, blood should stream out of 


your eyes and not mere tears, Iask you to prove that 
you are serious, to prove to all the world that 
nothing, no suffering, no cost shallstop you from achiev- 
ing your purpose.’ It is impossible for me to reproduce 
the words as they were uttered, but the incident 
is indelibly imprinted on my memory. I am told 
that at the Great Trial, too, there was hardly one 
that did not weep. Nor outside the courthouse, in the 
vast country were there many who did not weep over 
the imprisonment of the ‘Prince of Glory.’ Were they 
true tears, were they the tears of blood ? If they were, 
would we be still plodding our weary way? If they were, 
would we have neglected even the simplest things that 
he expected of us? And how little did he ask for? Re— 
frain from violence, bear ro illwill to Englishmen, let 
Hindus and Mussalmans live as brother to brother, soil 
not your sou's with the sin of untouchability, wear pure 
white Khaddar! What is it that makes cowards of us all? 
Have werealised the consequences, all the consequences 


of the failure of the war of Fidelity against Infidelity— 
Eterna! slavery and more? 
* * » 


He told in words that should sink, what it is 
that makes cowards of us all, and he also warned 
us of the doom that would await our degradation. ‘‘The 
Councillors want their faresand extras, the Ministers their 
salaries the lawyers their fers, the suitors their decrees, 
tie parents such education for their boys as would 
give them status in the present life, the millionaires 
want facilities for multiplying their millions and the 


od 


rest their unmanly peace. The whole revolves beauti 
fully round the central! corporation. It is a giddy 
dance from which no one cares to free himself and so 
asthe speed increases, tlhe exhilaration is the greater. 
But it isa death-dance and the exhilaration is induced 
by the rapid beat ofa patient who is about to expire.’’ 
Words of more solemn warning could not have been 


uttered. And yet where are we? How few of us have 


abandoned the fatal dance! 
2 * % 


I have before me a letter that J was privileged 
to have from: him, in 1921 whilst I was in Alkeha- 
bad, I can do no more than translate part of it, 
in this connection: 

“The degradation of India torments me so much 
that if India refuses to be emancipated, resurrected, 
by the end of the year, that torment may consume 
me. That is what I meant to say when I said I 
would not survive December. Surely I have lost 
none of my faith. I am only puzzled when I trust 
to calculations of intellect, and build on them. But 
in that dread hour the Voice within me whispers, 
‘Tess not thee, It is He | who is doing it all.’ 


‘Deczmber 1921 is gone, December 1922 is also 
gone. And still his torment has not consumed him,’ 
the cynics will say. No, it shall not consume him, 
for he wentto jail in the full confidence that He wko 
is shaping the destinies of things had blessed him in 
his basket and his store. Nothing was left for him to 
do. If we suffer him to stay on in the shame of 
Yerawda,—which we have yet effectively to convert 
into a shrine,—I do not think he would come out with 


a better greeting on his lips than the terrible scripture: - 
‘He who is filthy let hits be filthy still.’ 
® s 


I cannot serve the readets better than by doing. 
asI have already done, parayanam of such of the 
Master’s words as conie tomy memory on this occasion. 
Here is so:ne thing from another memorable letter. “‘If 
the spinning wheel is to be our salvation, many of us must 


perfect ourselves in its working. Many of us must have 
a passion for it. If we fail this year, we shall fail for 


want of passion for work for our mission. A singer 
or player slaves away for attaining perfection. I know 
no province except one where this is being attempted. 
Why then should we succeed? We profess to have a 
religious faith, but we have no religion in us. Religion 
binds one body soul and mind to one’s belief. Are 
we so bound tothe belief in the spinning wheel ? This 
thought possesses ime and I share it with you.” 


e 
“Our non-cooperation,’? he said in the course of 
an article in Navajivan ‘‘ has its roots in love. 
Without it all is vacuity. Love is not only the master- 
key; itis the only key......There is no wonder in a 
Hindu loving a Hindu; there is some virtue in a 
Hindu treating a Mussalman with the same love in his 
bearing with his ways, customs, ahd prejudices. 
Similarly there is nothing strange in a non-cooperator 
fraternising with a non—-cooperator. But there is bravery, 
there is humility in a non—cooperator loving a co-operator 
and bearing with him inspiteof the sharpest differences.” 
Icould add another and vi: another, but I shall 
stod. That much should be enough. Let not more 
knowledge of teachings we-have no heart to put into 
practice, add to our criminality. Mahadéo Desai 
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The Ahinsa Principle 


‘ ee I Was thinking one day, in the early hours 

€ morning at Shantiniketan, about Mahatmaiji, 
there came to my mind a quiet talk, which it was 
once my privilege to have with him, when we wete 
quite alone and his mind had turned away from the 
subjects, that were specially before the public to the 
deeper issues of life. If I remember rightly, I had 
spoken to him of some of the evils, which were 
being sanctioned in Africa, under the sacred name 
of my own Christian religion, while in reality they 
were & direct denial of its spirit of universal love aud 
Un! versal brotherhood. 


Mahatmaji turned to me, with a look of inexpre- 
ssible suffering in his face, and said to me, that there 
were things being done in the name of his own Hindu 
Faith in the present day, for which he felt that he 
would have to be born again so as to be able to 
Carry out some penance which should lead to their 
complete removal. These things were too deep for 
words; he could not speak about them. He could 
only suffer in silence, 


I too cannot speak about them in detail. I have 
not the right to do so. But I can say this, thet 
one of the things that pained Mahatmaji most deeply 
of all was the butchering of poor innocent animals 
in the sacred name of religion. He told me that the 

esuffering of those poor animals was a torture to him. 

I wish, in this short article, to refer to one aspect 
of this same subject, with regard to which men and 
women of my own race and ny own religion have been 
guilty to a greater degree perhaps than almost any 
other,—the killing of animals for what bas been 
called by the name of ‘sport.’ It is necessary 
at once to make a_ confession bzfore I go 
on, Though I had never indulged in such ‘sport’, 
yet it is clear to me, when I look back, that I had 
no repulsion from it, until I came out to India. Rather 
I took it as a matter of course. There are indeed very 
many in the West, who have long ago felt the 
inhumanity of such things; but I have not come 
across them, and the appeal of love had not come 
home to my heart in this respect. 

But, in India, the appeal d¢d come home very soon. 
As the principle of Abhinsa became more and more 
a guiding factor, I could see how inexpressibly ugly, 
cowardly and mean such ‘sport’ became, when 
it was directed against harmless, innocent :reatures, 
whose joy and beauty made complete the joy and 
beauty of the life of God. 

It was at this time of change in my own thoughts, 
that I happened to read the ‘Legend of St. Hubert’ 
and it had great effect upon me. The legend tells 
how Hubert was a prince of a royal house, who 
went out hunting on ene Christmas day. He was 
about to kill a stag, when he saw the vision of Christ 
upon the Cross. 


“Fubert,” the Lord said gently, “What have 
I done to thee, 
That thus, in my loved one, this stag, thou 


slayest me P 
What more shall I do, Hubert, how many more 
deaths die, 


Tull men shall know and understand,’ it's me, 
they crucify.” 

In the stricken heart of Hubert, amid the forest 
wild, . 
Was born that Christmas morning the heart 

of the Christ child. 
He flung aside his dagger, his horse let wander 
free, 
“My lord,” he cried in wonder, “Let me share ° 
Thy cross with Thee. 
In all the world and heavens, around, beneath, 
above, 
There is no path to the life of God, but the 
ancient way of love 
And all, who with their Lord would rize in joy and 
reign; 
Must deeply feel the pargs of the love that they 
have slain.” 


In later years, I have again and again thought 
over the truth and beanty of this Christmas legend; 
but it was Mahatmaj: who brought home the con- 
viction of this truth to my very soul, so that the 
idea of any ‘sport’? in the maiming and terorising 
and butchering of harmless birds and timid wild 
animals, undertaken as a 1ecreation, has now becomea 
horror to me. I cannot say truly that I have yet 
understood the problem of Ahinsa in its entirety 
and all that it involves, whether for instance,-a 
man is justified in taking animal life under any 
circumstances, as for instance that of a cobia or tiger 
seeking to destroy everyone, (Mabatmaji would say 
‘No’) but I have at least understood this, that to kill 
harinless, timid, iuoffensive creatures in the name of 
religion, or in the nage of ‘sport’ is an outrage upon 
the Divine love itself. 


There appears to me much that might be doze for 
the cause of Abinsa, much evil that might be swept 


away, in the course of the purification of the life of 


India which the present wovement is attempting to 
bring about. For instance, there is a real danger in 
many parts of the country that ideas of ‘sport in 
shooting wild animals may become moie prevalent 
in India, now that cettain clauses in the ‘Aims Act 
have been modified. There is a tempiation and a 
fascination in this dir.ction among the unthinking, and 


it would be a terrible loss to India if one of the most 


beautiful things in this country,--the comparative fear- 
lessness of birds at the sight of man,—~were lost. Again, 
it is well-known that, among many aboriginal tribes 
and other sections of the community in mavy parts of 
India, animals are sacrificed before some village 
deity, more out of ignorance and fear than anything 
else. It ought surely to be possible in this time of the 
awakening of the mass2:s and the service of tie 
depressed classes, to win them over fro: such 
ignorauce and fear, and topreach the religion of Jove. 


We might s2ek at least, unitedly to carry out in 
action the spirit of Ahinsa in India to this extent, 
that we ourselves determine never to inflict, as far as 
in us lies, a single act of suffering, through careless- 
ness or heartlessness, through ignorance or fear, 
such as might injure or destroy any of God's creatures 
which ate harmless to mankind. We might all agree 


on this. 


Santiniketan Cc. F, Andrews 


Young India 
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I have refrained so long from writing anything in 
the columns of Young India and that for several 


reasons. The first and foremost is that 1 have no 
message to give to my brethren, beyond the one that 
my Master gave them; secondly, i have yet to believe 
that I can, in @ foreign tongue, do anything by way 
of assisting my friend Mr. Rajagopalachbariar in the 
task of interpreting Gandhi’s message. — And yet I 
persuaded myself to write something for this number 
at least, because I felt that I had something to say 
to some of our people in th’s sacred week. 

Except forthe accidents of wartime I should no, 
have been in the unbappy position of writing today, 
or saying anything by way of apology. The General 
commanded me to go to Allahabad, and I was taken 
prisoner there. If I had not been asked to go there 
and had been working in my o'd ‘post as_ publisher 
of this paper, I should have hai the much~envied 
privilege of being imprisoned with my Master, if not 
the still rarer one of serving him in jail. But 
Shankarlal deserved it more, and I should not have 
Written thus plaintively but for the fact that I doubt 
even whilst™I am. writing this whether it is any 
use my dcing so. The wrench of separation is 
there, but there is this greater wrench of the question 
that troubles me every moment how best IT could 
serve the cause that the Master had made bis own. 

Ever since my release from J,ucknow Jail, I have 
been asked this question, in one form or an other, by 
several friends, Some of them adversely criticised the 
position I have taken. A friend whom I adore wrote 
to me in terms which I am notat liberty to reproduce. 
But I think I may give here whet, to my wind, is 
the refrain of that touching letter: ‘‘You also seem 
to have gone blind.” For over a month this cry of 
a dear aggrieved soul has been dogging my footsteps 
and I have been eternally asking myself: ‘Have I 
gone blind ? Have the rest gone blind ?”’? The answer 
to this question I partly got on the tweutieth February 
last, when Pandit Malaviyaji was speaking to a 
resolution he moved before the All India Congress 
Committee which met at Allahabad. In the course of 
his rematks he said somewhat to thiseffect, ‘‘I know 
what Gandhiji would have done to~day. He would 
have retired to his Ashrama, and worked away at 
Da cious. He woul tare aes Se, mae 

me, I am sure, 

5 a gel dealerrt teary 
ne either from doi if I insi ” 

The same thing was said, I Beatih ee te 
Bee are tat | id ie en 
: so could hear his silence too.’ But 

the pues came: straight to me this morning, with 
3 eganeaie force than on the previous occasion. 
found ate a send nike tee 
Be acti ths sar ates of the Ashram 
rassed by the knowledge a tl i gil ec 
was also to be i:nmediately h eee 
i y handled by those stalwarts, 
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: but I persuaded myself that I would join them to- 


morrow. Not having yet fixed up my permanent 
abode in the Ashrama, I did not know that the 
meinbers had at the time of the evening prayers on 
the 9th last decided to spend the week in the activi- 
ties which were most after the Master’s heart. The 
morning hours were to be devoted to sweeping and 
scavenging purposes, the moons and the evenings to 
spinning and weaving, an hour or so ecquainting 
the less knowing with the situation in the country, 
and the late evening hours exclusively to prayers. I 
found that I was needlessly fumbling about for the 
answer of a question which the whole silent satmos- 
phere about me was answering most eloquently. Were 
they- asking in the manner of the dear questioner 
whom I have referred to before, how their activity 
would enibarass the Government, how, if it did not, if 
would lead to Swaraj? They were not, for the simple 
pure reason that they know thatthe holy flame of @ pure 
act is fruitful in itself, is pregnant with embarassment for 
‘‘all those who may endeavour to defeat that purpese.’’ 
They believe that without the work tbat the nation 
has to go throvgh—and if the nation has to do so 
they must first do so—tbere can be no Swaiaj worth 
having. I felt that ton-payment of taxes and 
activities of a like nature, although they may seem 
the most pregnant with embarrassment, and capable 
of bringing Swaraj in the quickest possible way, they 
are so, not because of their aggressive character but 
of their being clothed with the garment of an act 
dutifully and religiously done. In other wo1ds the 
truth came home to me that these activities would 
bear: fruit only if they were undertaken in a prayerful 
Spirit, and that if they were undertaken solely, in the 
belief that they will en:barrass the enemy, much of 
the purpose thereof would be defeated. 

It may for the time being appear tbat the whole 
nation, or large groups of men, may not be prepared 
for this more difficult kind of activity. And yet there 
might come a time when the individual soul rebels 
against the existing sitvation and cries for action. It 
would then be the individual’s duty to engage in that 
form of activity, not because he feels that it would 
embarrass the wrongdoer, but because he feels tbat 
he cannot live without easing his soul and his cons- 
cience, But until then, why should activities which 
appear to be simpler, and thus easier of accomplish- 
ment, fill you with doubts thet they may be infruc 
tuous? If they do so, you betray asad misunderstand- 
ing of the life and message of the master He did 
everything and is Coing everything, because he feels 
that it is his duty, and knows that the fruit of it is 


“‘the care of another than he.’ . 
It may be that what I have written sounds like a 


truism, it may be that it sounds, again, like the lan— 
guage of ‘blind belief.’ But if truisms can ever bear 
repetition, I think they do more than ever today. If 
there is anything like ‘blind belief’ there is a yet more 
dangerous sin of the soul viz. ‘blind unbelief.’ I shall 
be content to suffer from the first, if I am conscious 
that I am not suffering from the second. There {s 
nothing so full of virtue as ‘putting God in your debt, 
and I say repeating the living Janguage of Emerson, 
that if you do it, ‘every stroke shall be repaid, The 
longer the payment is withholden, the better for you; 
for compound interest on compourd interest is the 
“rate and usage of the exchequer.’ .Mahadev Desal 
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Cc. F. ANDREWS 

Karly in the year 1915, a young lad fled to me 

for refuge in Shantiniketan from one uf the Orissa 
Feudatory States. He had lived all his life among 
the aboriginals, who still used their primitive bows 
and arrows. He was in terrible fear. There had been 
& case of rioting . These primitive ttibesmen had 
rebelled with their bows and arrows against what 
they felt to be oppressive. This young lad had 
become involved. He told me that he had been 
schooled by the police to say something, which was a 
lie, and had consented to do so under fear, but when 
the trial came, he had fled and come to me for 
protection. He remained with me at Shantiniketen 
Ashram, and in the peace of our life there some ol 
his fear departed. Our boys loved him, he was so 
gentle and considerate to all. Then there came another 
trial of his courage. When the holidays had begun, 
and the boys were away, I was suddenly attacked 
with the worst type of Asiatic cholera and for many 
days I was very near to death’s door. He, and one 
_of Ashram boys, a Brahmin and a faithful Muhammed- 
an servant, did everything for me, during those 
days, with their own hands, They performed even 
the sweeper’s work themselves. I found afterwards 
that this boy, who had fled to me for protection had 
a terrible fear of cholera. This is often the case 
among the aboriginal tribes, with which he had 
lived during his early days. He had shared that fear 
instinctively, and yet, out of his love for me, he had 
risked his own life in order to save mine. He had 
completely conquered his fear ofthe cholera as he had 
tried to conquer his fear of the police. Later on, he went 
to Bapu’s Ashram; and he become loved at Sabarmati 
as he had been loved at Skantiniketan. Whenever 
I went to Sabarmati Ashram I could understand 
that it was the greatest joy of his life to serve Bapu; 
This made me very happy. 

During the early days of the movement, I used to 
gee him from time to time and I often thought with 
joy of the transformation that had taken place. Here 
was the boy who, when I first learnt to know him and 
to love him, was haunted by the fear of the police and 
almost frightened at his own shadow, even amid the 
peace of the Shantiniketan—the boy who, at one time 
I almost thought, might go out of his mind through 
fear,—-here was the same boy, with the light of quiet 
courage and sacrifice burning in bis eyes, straining with 
the utmost eagerness to put his devotion to the test 
and to court imprisonment. 

I did not hear any news at first of his arrest. I 
think that it took place when I was in Malabar; but 
Tam not certain. Late last summer, I recelved a 
letter from him, which was sent to me_ from prison. 
He told me, in this letter, how much he had been 
learning during his time in jail, and how he hoped 
that it would make him more worthy of the movement 
to which he belonged. I answered his letter at 
gome length, telling him that the central fact in the 
whole movement was the supreme truth of Abiuisa. I 
did not receive any other correspondence from the jail, 
But after his release the following letter came, which 
I am venturing to reproduce in full:— 


“It ig now more than a month that I have been released from 
the jail. 1 wish to write something to you but donot know how 
to express myself- 1 got your letter, which you sent meas a reply 
towhat I wrote to you from the Central Jail, I thank you for this, 
Your letter has been a great inspiration to me. After coming Out 
from the jail 1 have read it more than once, and read it elso ngw 10 
my friends, 

From the jail, I could not write any more to you. { was treated 
as an crdinary rigorous prisoncr and was given ten seers of wheat 
to grind. In the last eight months of my jail life I had to undergo 
much suffering and difficulty, I was put in solitary cell four times, 
that is, four months I had to passin cell. Gunny clothing and 
hand-cuffs were impose:! on me, on reports for not being able to 
do the full task, The Jail Superintendent was always trying to 
humiliate us and we were protesting, for which aiso 1 had to 
undergo various jail punishments. This is all about my jail life. 

In the jail I could not feel the bsence of Bapujee, but since the 
day Ihave been out 1 feel it very keenly day by day, The general 
depression that I find now in the whole country sometimes takes 
away the patience of the Congress workers and the split in the 
Congress camp has becn a source of much pain and anxiety to us. 
Here I feel Bapujee’s absence very keenly. At such times I read 
your letter and derive much inspiration to explain the spirit of 
Non-cooperation to my friends 

But one thing I want tosay is, that the ideal for which you are 
struggling so hard is only possible for a Free India. To-day We are 
slaves, Our people are groaning under tyranny and oppression, They 
starve under the. circumstances. How is it possible for us to 
think of any higher ideal than the means of securing safety to the 
life and property of our people? I must say that you do not know 
how our people suffer. I mean the people of Orissa. The jail has 
opened my eyes to see the things more vividly. You know the 
terrible sufferiugs of my own people after the riot long ago in 
Orissa, You have exprienced the sufferings in the Punjab. These 
affairs simply boil our blood. These things sometimes make me to 
forget the spirit of non-violence. But in the present state of things 
itis the only possible way ‘for us, Moreover it is the only way that 
will be consistent with the spirit of our nutiona «al and this is 
the only way that will build a nation Without saflcring, rn 
cannot achieve any success even in his individual life; how tnen 
will we be able to realise our national ideal if we avoid suffering 
There must be-sufferiag, obstacles and difficulties, on our way to 
freedom, Without it freedom will be no worth. With this hope we 
work to-day. The depressiun and slecps—back do not ‘affect us. I 
pray, you kindly cheer us and inspire us. Kindly accept my love.” 

This letter, when I received it, gave me great joy. 
It seemed to contain the message which I needed 
for the anniversary of Bapu’s imprisonment. For I 
have learnt from Bapu these three things:— 

(1) To believe with all m heart and soul in 
certain ideals and principles as true 

(2) Yo put such belief in deals to the personal 
test of willingness to suffer. 

(3) In such suffering, to keep the whole character 
sweet and pure froin resentment. 

The last of these is the hardest of all; but it is 
not impossible. Mahatmaji himself has shown this. 

I saw with my own eyes, at Guru-ka—bagh, these 
three things almost perfectly represented, not by 
single individuals, but by a whole community. 

Those Akali Sikhs believed with all their hearts 
that the cause of their religion was at stake. They went 
fully in that belief to the supreme test of suffering in 
Guru-ka~bagh itself. When I saw them being struck 
to the ground again and again with brutal blows, 
they were praying to God. They showed not a sign 
of resentment. When I visited them lIater in the 
hospital, there was not a single word of bitterness on 
their lips. ‘They were more like children, without 6 
trace of the revengeful spirit, There was a great joy 
on their faces as they said to me that they would 


gladly go through it all again. Every official, who 
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was obliged to take part in the infliction of 
suffering, must have felt a pang of remorse. 

I am certain that Mahatma Gandhi was following 
out as closely as possible the principles which I have 
mentioned above and which were represented in 
Guru-ka-bagh, when he launched the non-co-optta- 
tion movement. It was intended to make the rulers 
understand the evil of the rule which they were 
inflicting. It was intended to bring them to repentance. 

I am certain that Mahatmaji loves Englishmen 
with all his heart and soul, and that throughout all 
the bitterness of the struggle he has never for a 
single moment lost that affection. When I said to 
him one day just before his arrest, ‘‘I believe that 
you love my own countrymen better than I do 
myself,’’ he answered simply, ‘‘ Yes, I think that 
is true’’, 

But he saw Englishmen committing acts of iniquity 
under the cloak of imperialism. It is the hardest 
thing of all to bring such people to repentance, 
because they believe that they are doing good. For 
very many years Bapu shared the same belief in 
Englishmen which Englishmen had in themselves: 
he believed that they were doing God’s service, and 
at one time he uttered the words, ‘‘I am_ in love 
with the British Empire.’ He said this, because he 
believed that Englishmen loved freedom and gave 
freedom t> others. 

But certain things opened hiseyes. I must tell here 
one incident that I have never told in public before. Just 
before the War Conference in Delhi in May 1918, I stayed 
with Mahatma Gandhi at Principal Rudra’s house, near 
the Kashmir Gate. There, for the first time, a copy 
ot the “Secrct Treaties” came into my hands. The 
hypocrisy of the Allies, which was revealed in these 
was so gross, tha: I showed them atonce to Mahatma 
Gandhi and said to him, ‘This is the end of every- 
thing. The Allies are not fighting for justice at all, 
):* for loot.’’ 

Mahatmajl at once challenged the Viceroy. But 

‘iceroy said that it was impossible to be quite 
2ttain about the truth. The documents had not been 
‘Soroughly examined and ‘tested. The war must be 
«i jed through. This was what Bapu told me when 
ne came back. The answer satished him for the 
tix.2 but it was really his wunshaken faith in 

glishmen’s honour that sustained him. I was 
weak enough to acquiesce and I did not at that time 
struggle against Mahatmaji or press the matter further. 
‘Theve I was guilty, for in spite of what the Viceroy 
had said, I felt certain that the documents were 
genuine, and I ought to have grasped more clearly the 
issue. 

After that, I have never understood what Mahatthaji 

did in going through the Khaira District recruiting 
soldiers to fight against Germany and Turkey, It 
seemed to me to be inconsistent with his own 
Principle of Ahimsa, and I wrote to him what he 
called, in his affectionate way, a torrent of letters 
about it. At least his action proved one thing, that 
he had an unshaken faith in the riglteousness of the 
Allied Cause and of British rule. 

Then came the shocks, one after another, by 
which that belief was shattered,—The Rowlatt Act, 
the Punjab wrong, the treachery towards Turkey, 
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Once, long ago, I heard Mahatmaji say to Lord 
Hardinge, when he was Viceroy, ‘‘If I did not 
believe in British rule, I should be a rebel against it” 


There was, all the while, another pathway of 
conviction by which Mahatmaji was travelling to the 
same goal. He was finding out at Champaran and 
Kaira and elsewhere, the ruin which had come to the 
self-contained village life of India by the impact 
of modern civilisation, of which British rule 
was the chief promoter. He learnt very slowly 
to believe that there would be no recovery for India 
unless Indians themselves had the management of 
their own affairs, This conviction also made him 
a rebel. 


When his mind was finally made up, he did just 
what he had told Lord Hardinge and others that he 
would do. He revolted against what he believed to 
be intolerable injustice. At the Amritsar Congress he 
was pleading for co-operation in the Councils, Six 
months later he was preparing to launch his full Non- 
cooperation programme. He determined to join battle 
with the British Government in India just as he had 
joined battle in the past with the British Government in 
South Africa. 


And what a battle ! One is inclined to quote with 
& new meaning, Tennyson’s well-known words:— 


God of battles ! 


Was ever a battle like this in the world before? 
For he cried, “Fight on,” ‘‘Fight on.” 


Here was a battle raged, in which evety act of 
opposition was an act of love and forgiveness, not of 
enmity and hate; in which the enemy had to be 
brought to his knees, not by dagger and bayonet, 
but by pity and remorse, 


‘“‘Was ever a battle like this in the world before ?”’ 
I know of one such battle, in South Africa, in 
which gentle Indian ladies took their part and blessed 
their persecutors. And my thoughts have gone back 
continually to that text which says, “Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you.” 


When judged by such a standard, how many have 
come up to the level of Mahatmaji himself ? Did 
Mahatmaji always reach his own standard ? 

In his own sweetness and purity of character, 
Yes. But in the guidance of the whole movement, 
No. This, at least, appears to me to be the verdict 
which history is likely to give in the end 
for the Movement was fatally weighed down from 
the first by those who believed in racial passion a 
motive~power and regarded retaliation asa manly 
virtue; by those who were non-violent, not from any 
belief, but from motives of expediency; by those who 
were prepared to make use of the Movement for 
purposes of repressn and intimidation. © 


Bat slowly through suffering, the Movement as a 
whole is being purged from within. The true meaning 
of Mahatmaji is being learnt. And when I see one 
who has grown up, like the writer of the letter which 
I have quoted, learning through suffering to be brave 
and also to be loving and forgiving, I know that the 
seed which Mahatmaji has sown has not fallen to the 
eatth in vain, but is already bearing precious fruit in 
the lives and hearts of men. 
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Before the Committing Magistrate 


[We make no apology in reproducin 
Qn good authority that it is from the 
Ahmedabad. A truer account of the 


The pencil sketch is also taken from the game issue of the 
Asstt, Editor Y. I.] 


@n artist of Gujarat. 


g the following report from the Manchester Guardian. We know 
pen of Mr. Standing an American gentleman who was then in 
scene in the committing Magistrate's court has not yet appeared. 


Manchester Guardian. It is by Mr. Raval 


Mahatma ‘Gandhi 
Mr, Gandhi was arrested on March 10 about 
10-30 p. m. It took place quietly. ‘‘\We had had 
our suspicions,’’ related one of Gandhi’s inner circle, 
‘‘and were motoring out to the Aslam that evening 
to be with the Mahatma. \When we arrived we found 
Mr. Healy, the Police Superintendent, already there 
with his car. He was standing outside the Ashram. 
He very politely informed us that he had come to 
arrest Mr. Gandhi, and asked if we would kindly tell 
him. ‘There is no hurry,’ he added. ‘Ivet him take 
his time.’ So we weut in and told the Mahatma. The 
people of the Ashram, for the most part, retire early, 
but the news sent round, all the members collected 
together. Mr. Gandhi then led us in his favourite 
hymn, After that all the members did their obeisance 
to him and received his blessing. His parting words 
were. ‘Work hard and tire not.” 


The trial before the District Magistrate took place 
at noon the following day in the Comissioner’s 
Office. The onlookers were about sixty in number, 
They were practically all Indians and Mohammedans, 
many of whom were personal friends and 
supporters of Mr. Gandhi. Most of them wore khadi 
clothes and the Gandhi caps. 


Before the Magistrate 


In the centre of the room was the Mahatma, 
gitting in a chair beside his young colleague, Mr. 
Banker. As usual he wore nothing save ‘* Langoti” 


(of spotlessly clean khadi), a garment which amonnts ° 


to little more than a loin-cloth : even_his sandals had 
fallen ftom his feet. His head, too, was bare and his 
close-cropped, grizzled hair revealed the contours of 
his skull, For the most part he sat there like a 


Mrs, Gandhi 


The Public Prosecutor 


bronze image, motionless save for the thin wisp cf 
bair about six inches long (the ‘‘Sikha,’”’ a sign of 
Hinduisni—lixe a miniature pigtail) which — stirred 
restlessly in the breeze from the electric fan like a 


plume in the wind. 
His Deme&nour 


His whole demeanour was calm and dignified. 
His is a face worth a prolonged study. There is not 
a spare ounce of flesh on it, and every line of his 
features indicates the pressure and moulding force of 
the restless spirit within. It is the face of a man 
who has given up everything to the life of the 
intellect and will. There was no trace of anxiety in 


his expression, but the settled Jook of one who has 
made up his mind, counted the cost, and whom 


nothing external can change. 
Mrs, Gandhi 


Behind and quite near him sat several Indian 
ladies; amongst them his wife. She has a kind, 
simple, and motherly face, not so intellectual as his, 
but with a singularly sweet and homely expression. 
Her sad looks betrayed the anxiety for him which 
he could not feel for himself, but her emotions were 


well under control, 
The Trial 


he trial was long-drawn-out, and for the most 
patt the proceedings were rather dry and technical 
and their content largely known to those present 
beforehand. They related mainly to seditious articles 
and correspondence printed in Gandhi’s paper 
Young India, 

The trial was a striking contrast to that of the All 
brothers, which was characterised by much disorde: 
and bad feeling, Here everything was carried om 
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in a quiei, dignified, and gentlemanly manner on 
both sides. Indeed it was hard’ to believe one was 
witnessing an event which would react in some form 
or other on millions of p2ople all over and beyond 
India. Everything was so quiet, so subdued—so dull 
one might a most say: the quiet conversation tones of 
‘he court off cials and witnesses, the rustling of papers 
as files were consulted, subdued whisperings here and 
there in the audience, the click-click of the typewriter 
and the ceaseless whirl of the electric fans. 
A Popular English Official 

There was a stir of interest when the Collector of 

the district was called asa witness. He had given 
the warrant for Mr. Gandhi’s arrest and for the search 
of his newspaper office. He was a tall, handsome, 
typical Englishman, over six feet, with an open, manly 
face and bulldog chin. He is a popular man _ inspite 
of the extraordinary difficulty of carrying out Govern- 
ment orders in a disaffected area. ‘“‘A real English 
gextleman of the old type,’’ said an Indian lady to 
me. ‘‘He seems different from imost of the Englisl, one 
meets out here,”” said another; ‘“‘so courteous and 
polite to every one, of whatever rank or race. He 
always reminds me of being in England.’’ His genial 
and courtly manner suffused a glow of good feeling 
into the room as long as he was present. As he rose 
to go at the end of his cross-examination he nodded 
affably to Mr. Gandhi, who smiled in return and acknow- 
ledged his salute in the Eastern mauner by joining 
the hands and bowing a little. 
A Striking Feature 

This friendly relation between the prisoner and 
the man who had signed his warrant was one of the 
striking features of the trial. One could not but feel 
that if all British officials and army officers had this 
man’s genial and friendly manter towards Indians 
it would help more than a whole blue—book full of the 
constitutional reforms towards settling the Indian 
question—which is in the last analysis a racial one. 

The Prisoner's Jest 

The proceedings lasted about four hours. At the 
conclusion of the evidence the prisoner was asked 
if he had anything to say He replied: ‘I simply 
wish to state that when the proper time comes I shall 
plead guilty so far as disaffection to the Government 
is concerned.’ 

An amusing moment occured towards the end 
when the Magistrate was applying to Mr. Gandhi for 
details as to his person, 

Age?—Fifty-three, 

Caste?—Hindu Bania, 

Occupation?—Farmer and ‘“‘weaver.” 

A titter of merriment went round at this, for of 
course it was a reference to the well-known policy of 
homespun which Gandhi has inaugurated. 

A Dramatic Incident 

a dramatic moment, too 

end—caused by the entrance of the ee 

rapa eiareagaas leader, Sarojini Naidu. She 

Mahatma’s 0 pa ao gle apse gies 

haste straight up {ro sp * of sis i fe 

frlend and devotee of th praca see aoe ARERE 
" ¢ Mahatma, Strikingly hand- 
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our lost industry. 
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some and tastefully dressed she has a presence and 
air that would make her conspicuous in any company. 
She came straight into the room and walked up to 
the back of the prisoner’s chair, The Mahatma turned 
round, obviously touched by her loyalty in coming at 
such incovenieuce and haste. She seized his hands 
and placed them on her closed eyes—a& token of 
affection and reverence. 

When the hearing was over the Magistrate and 
other court officials retired, leaving Mr. Gandhi with 
his friends, with whom he talked and chatted with 
unaffected cheerfulness, 

‘‘ Plenty of Time for Reading”’ 

ad visited him once or twice at his Ashrem 
sor months ago and bad lent him some books. On 
s¢ gmethere he nodded and said : I bave not 
been able to read those books yet, but I have them. 
with me in prison. I shall read them now,’’ he 
added laughing, ‘‘as I shall have plenty of time for 
reading at last.’ “What was the book you lent?’ 


said a friend of his to me shortly afterwards, ‘‘was 
it called ‘The Sermon on the Mount’? “‘No,’’ I 


replied; ‘‘why do you ask?’’? ‘Oh, because I saw a 
book of that title in his prison room this morning.” 
‘Back to the Sermon on the Mount” 

After he had been about half an hour with his 
friends the Police Superintendent returned. “‘Are you 
ready?’’ he said politely, almost deferentially, ‘‘Yes, 
quite,’’ replied Mr. Gandhi cheerfully. A bandsome 
Daimler landau was waiting at the door, placed at his 
disposal by a rich cotton—mill owner, who is a 
personal friend of his (in spite of the 
Mahatma’s policy of hand-spun). And so, surrounded 
by his friends, the tiansient luxury of a 42,000 
Daimler, the little man in a loin cloth, vanished from 
sight; back to prison and the Sermon on the Mount. 


Echoes of the Cioth-Boycott 

The Chairman of the Bradford Dyers’ Association 
hds suggested the appointment of an expert committee 
to investigate the possibilities of a substitute for 
American Cotton to enable England to produce cloth 
at cost within reach of our millions, as at present 
the cost of British cotton clothes istprobibitive. This 
seemingly generons effort to sell us cheap cloth is 
an obvious phase of the British battle against the 
Indian attempt to revive her own ancient industry 
and produce her own cloth. We need no committee 
of experts to tell us how we should supply our own 
cloth-demand, Hand-spinning and hand-weaving 
in India will give us cloth, stop the annual drain 
and render life all—round cheaper and happier. If 
we do not push the Khaddar movement forward 
quickly, there is no doubt, England will have the 
time to devise ways and means to make our struegle 
more difficult than it is and with the Government of 
India to operate at her behest, it may soon betome 


ten-fold harder if not altogether impossible to revive 
Cc. R. 
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Tovincibl = Evangel of Selfdelierance 

The historic trial at Sabarmati itself a 
Poilgnant and imperishable sermon only equalled 
throughout the ages once at Sarnath and once on the 
Mount of Olives Mahatma Gandhi was in that hour 
and for all time the embodied and invincible evangel 

of self-deliverance through self-sacrifice, 
Sefojini Naidu 


The Great State Trial 
(By N. C. Kelkar) 

I feal indebted to Mahadeobhai Desai for asking me 
to sketch my impressions of the great Gandhi trial 
to which I was an eye-witness on 18th March 1922. 
For it helps me to recall a vision which shall remain 
one of the cherished reminiscences of my life. Never 
was tomance and reality rolled into a more vital 
unity than in that sublime spectacle. 

As a member of the Working Comunittee of the 
Congress, I had that day the privilege of occupying 
one of the reserved seats in the Court House. But the 
court house’ was only one term in a whole series 
of misnomers on that occasion. The reader can well 
imagine what ideas the name of a State-trial brings 
in its train. But here everything was completely 
reversed. This State-trial was not so much a trial by 
the State as a trial of the State itself. And all else 
was naturally consonant. 

The court house was not the architectural ill-lighted 
awe-inspiring hall that, I fancy, it proverbially is in 
great State-trials. This was a mnean, white-washed, 
inelegant insipid room of the true barrack fashion. 
A hundred people could easily overcrowd it. From 
the interloper, who for want of an admission ticket, 
spied with one eye from the farthest window up to the 
Judge who presided over the trial, was one continuous 
ass=mbly of human forms, knit together, as it were, 
by a real physical nexus. No one, high or low, among 
the hundred there could keep his distance. 


The judge, I thought, was the most pathetic figure 
among them all in that memorable trial. Never was 
he charged with a more unpleasant duty. Never did 
he feel as he did on that day that an accused under 
judgment could be really superior to the judge him- 
self. The bloom on Mr. Broomfield’s face had faded. 
A hectic pallor bad taken its place. Neither the natural 
cotrectness of conduct nor the consciousness of 
prestige could keep off the creeping nervousness from 
him For once in his official life a Civilian English 
Sessions Judge nodded respectful salutation to a native 
in the dock before he himself took his seat on the 
Bench, For once were the judie¢ial words of a penal 
sentence belied by the tributary words of human 
admiration. ‘‘Would I not rather sit at your feet and 
learn a little of your nobility than send you to jail 
for six years?’”’—words like these might easily have 
come fro:n the inner lips of Mr. Broomfield when he 
stole a parting glimpse of Mahatma Gandhi, 


The apologetic Advocate-general obviously felt quite 
out of his elernent in conducting that State trial. There 
was no tangled skein of a secret plot which his 
skill should unravel in the opening address. He felt 
the mockery of leading evidence where every thing 
was avowed and admitted. He winced at reading 
the articles charged, as every word in them was a 
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bold indictment of the Goveinment he represented, 
and left some unanswerable reproach sticking to tbe 
reader’s soul, inspite of his assumed p:ofessional 
scornful manner, He regretfully missed the contentious 
Opposition which he delights to iieet in the Law 
Court every day, ag it provides good sport for the 
keen file of his intellect or legal acuinen. For once 
perhaps did Mr. Advocate-general also feel that the 
fat fees he would chatge were simply wasted on him. 

And what shall I say of the accused himself ? 
Clad only in a Khadi enlargement of the proverbial 
fig—leaf, there was Mabatma Gandhi, with submission 
to none and yet with good-will to all, the grand 
accused, whom it was Mr. Broomfield rare privilege 
to try and judge. When be was brought from the 


jail to the court-house his guard looked more like a 
guard of honour. With his nimble feet he steppe 


into the court-room, and with one universal smile he 
at once shed a halo of the holy spirit of the blessed 
passive resister upon the whole assembly, from which 
even the prosecutors could not extricate themselves. 
But I doubt whether they really did not like to share 
in that glory. The accused was not only supremely 
serene but looked even festively joyful to a degree. 
Was it his trial or his own bridal ceremony ? But 
be was even more jealous of his bappiness than a 
bride-gioom, in that he had not even a single ‘bestman’ 
by his side. No Counsel in robes or without robes 
appeared for him. He was himself bis own Counsel. 
And paradoxical as it may seem, also his own accuser. 
He needed no file of witnesses, no tomes of law—books, 
and no encumbering paraphernalia of authorities. A 
single typewritten sheet contained the whole of his 
defence, the greater part of it, however, being devoted 
rather to a justification and an aggravation of the 
offence than a defence in any shape or form. 

Did he plead guilty to the charge? Ves, by all 
ineans, He was only eager that the great categorical 
question be put that he might answer it away like a 
shot. For once in his life, Mr. Advocate—General 
realised that his task of prosecution could be a thank— 
ful task, and the convicting judge that he could be 
complimented upon leniency v?s-a-vis a penal sentence 
of six years’ imprisonment. 

Mahatma Gandhi thus suceeded in completely sub- 
duing all the latent or patent dramatic elements in the 
great State-trial by simply reversing the familiar points- 
of—view in the affair. And like a skilful railway—points— 
man he shunted the train of the trial from the track 
of vulgar terror to that of refined sublimity. The hidden 
surprise upon, and the cens: quent humiliation of, the 
Prosecutor and the Judye might have turned the 
noble drama into a farce, if there were not elements 
of grandeur in it too pronounced to be turned into 

, lidicule. 

Great as were the efforts made by Mabatma 
Gandhi to keep the trial free from feeling, the Judge 
could not help giving it an emotional touch when he 
mentioned the name of Tilak in passing the sentence 
and trying to justify its severity by a precedent. And 
then Mahatmaji too could not help striking the sympa- 
thetic chord and declaring tuat he only felt honcured 
‘by the parallel cited. Swiftly did the memories of an= 
other great State-trial of fourteen years ago tush into 
the mind of every one present; and the Judge proved 
an unconscious wizard so to convert the dead past in- 
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to the living present by one key~word, There must An Austrian Tribute 
be surely some magic charm in a sentence of six (The following eullings axe teen ck Maer of afl 
years’ imprisonment that it shou’d be regarded by Austrian admirer of Mabaimajice 3} 
Government as an effective amulet for the salvation idea. 
of India, and two heroes like these-Tilak and Gandhi~- January, 28th, 1923. 
should accept it as such in terms and spirit. Yes, by - 
common consent imprisonment of six years for men o 
like these could certainly do much to cure India of it The Editor of ‘Young India” 
present maladies! DEAR SIR, 

I wonder if Mr. Broomfieild did not leave the Court T have for yeaa heeneoeeidl ae ne ce 


with a secret feeling of self-reproach. Mr. Advocate of non-violence and have attentively followed all 
General was happier for not being elevated to the jj ovements which try to prastically. 1eallees dae dee 
Bench, for he could actually shake hands with the trine of! ‘pon-viclence: thus: cae Ok ee eee 
accused, and thus earn the needed atonement for even Duhoborzians, of the Quakers and of the adherents of 
such small animus as might remain to his debt, efter the American non-resistance movement. 


the remarkably fair and even gentle treatment he had For ts in Europe, the sealigation of the docuine 
given to the Mahatma and his co--accused, And the would at the ssme dine signify the realisation of thet 
Police Officers in attendence, for once, felt completely highest moral demand shown to us in Chriet’s Sermon 


floored. Their usual fussy business of looking after a on: the? Mount: Hor “Hurope,” therefore, non-violence 
convict this day was gone. They need not hurry him means: the attempt to oppose to te edaliecmeed Chee 
out. and they would not have done it even if they ianity of the Church and of “Chelisaueo the tent daa 
could, With the disappearance of the judge and Ad= the true doctrine of original Christianity. 
vocate—General from the Court-room the assembly was Sdnie yeurs apo-T Heard for the fret tie a meee 
turned into a social gathering, the Police being simply = ghout Gandhi and his work from a friend, a Quaker. 
nenored, I cannot describe what an impression this made on 
And then commenced the re-enactment of a scene mie qihio. fais J Bulidnase feed Lata eae 
with which I bad been familiar for about a couple of holder of honed 7 mie ee as 
years before. There was Mahatmaji sitting in the thoroughly: study the Gandui “ean tana eaie 
cestre with a melee of men, women and childern, SPs ects hatign eadee cvcatly. tachlmlcdne oe ices 
gereed in talking to Mabatmaji and being talked to friends to whom I was introiuced by Romain Rolland 
by him in return, with all the welcome, because en— at a Peace Contest iu Switcaland. 1 wae eee 
joyable, interventions of wit, oh els and repartee. I i deuapacue Hida waugéen Dake ear 
heard Mahatmaji affectionately chafing g young dandy Roy, Who’ (neicesed o enew eee inet ee 
of five years on wearing a suit of foreign cloth and a ae) Beg a eae ete eee 
hionable neck-tie. He mildly reproached an old 7 RNG SCHL: Wie Ae OU eE Or ne eee eee 
ey +s . . . ; of Gandhi, through a publishing house in India It 
tide-hunter advi-ing him to get rid of his habit at waasoniy then, that {bad the eee er 


least at that ripe age. By silent inspiration of courage b e 
he arrested the tears before they could moisten, and a ane ro this most wonderful moral genius 
,of mankind. 


' in his op‘nion tarnish, the eyes of some affcetionate 
follower here; and to another there, more stern and I continued my Gandhi studies with increased zeal, 
practical, he would give a useful hint for further stre- and, stimulated and inspired by what I afterwards 
nuous work alloted to him. The ladies felt caressed learned from books about the pure life : and 
by his b'essings, and the men felt, they got a gift of exalted ideas of Gandhi, I resolved to write a 
strength by shaking his supple but saintly hands. peek ee him in which to show Europe 

Wee Gall ee tmor ic vinud levee wus over, One by the teal significance and greatness of this man who 
one the gatheting in the Court—house was dissolved, is represented as a rebel in London Reports, which 
Ard even when the police escorted Mahatmaji’ back in he pay blr eid sh Mio aa was impelled 0 
the ominous motor—van of the jail, we all felt the trail eS Tone OY koe are ee at Gandhi 
yet vividly remaining behind of a spirit of rare de- has extremely much to say to us, just at this very 
votion and self-sacrifice, which could not be suppressed ™O'ent, ant we must not leave unheeded, from pure 
by the proceedings of the State-trial for the monient, practical reasonsalone the teachings of non-coaperation. 
or even by the threatene! ahsence of the hero, figuring By SUeW. On THis queoticn 1b Dere Stee eae 
in them, for six long weary years, in @ number ot Gérman papers. In my opinion this 

Four years ago, when I first read the prospectus experiment deserves all the greater interest, since 
of the Satyagrah—ashram founded by Mahatma Gandhi, just at this very moment, in the short interval after 
the one word in it which attracted my attention most ® yeat’s war and subsequent deeds of violence, and 
was the pledge of fearlessness prescribed for its before the outbreak of new wars and new deeds of 
in.uates by this disciple of Gopal Krishna Gokhale, violence, every beiy must become clearly conscious 
That, I said, must be the really more salient feature in Of the fact that all policy of violence has been upto 
the political design of this Ashram than the drastic now a failure, and that every undertaking based on 
code of puritanisam that served as an adorning em-— violence, must necessarily suffer shipwreck. All 
broide-ry, And as [ left the premises of the improvised Changes which have hitherto been attained by wars 
Court-house I said to myself, ‘Verily has this pledge Or revolutions have brought about no real progresse 
been fulfilled.’ Mahatmaji had by his personal example for mankind, and by this the doctrine of non-violenc 
that day cast a true type of fearlessness which neither receives new confirmation. While, however, non-violence 
long time, nor short memories can ever efface, has remained the belief of a few teachers of ethics, 
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Philosophers and poets, or at best, the principle of 
some religious sects, stich as, for instance the Russian 
Duhoborzians, the American adherents of non-resist- 
ance and the Quakers, the non-violence for the 
first time, by the Hindu national movement for non— 
cooperation, enters into history as a political factor. 
Never before had the attempt earnestly been made to 
convert the Sermon on the Mount into historical 
Teality, and that at a moment when the Hindu people 
are rising against British rule for their national liberty, 
therefore, in a perfectly concrete political case. 


The development hitherto of the non—cooperation 
movement in India also proves that the faith in the 
docttine of non-violence which Gandhi preached in 
India, has actually become a political reality with a 
people counting many millions. 


I believe that in this sense the Gandhi movement 
must indispensably be estimated as one of the greatest 
historical events, since it does not only mean a re= 
volutionary turning—point in the life of a great and 
mighty people but also a new departure from the his- 
torical line of the development of mankind. Gandhi 
shows the way and tells the means by which races 
and nations can settle their conflicts with their oppo- 
nents without using violence, without bloodshed. 


* ” Pm 


I courteously ask that you will give a detailed 
description of Gandhi’s personality as it has 
impressed you when he was in lively intercourse 


with the other leaders. What was Gandhi’s work as © 


an editor? What was his activity? his manner of 
writing? I would further ask you for information 
about the present siate of the movement. Do the 
- people still act in the spirit of Gandhi, now that he 
is a captive in prison and they are withcut a leader? 
Does the banner of non-violence still wave at the 
head of the movement ? What is Gandhi's life in 
prison? How did the Hindu movement develop after 
his capture? A description of his wife, his family and 
his friends would also interest me. What are Gandhi's 
relations to the spiritual leaders Arbindo Ghosh 
and Rabindranath Tagore? I particularly need a de- 
sctiption of Gandhi’s school ‘‘Satyagrahashram.’’ Is it 
still in operation? What,are the fundamental principles 
of this institution? I should also be interested in 
learning the religious philosophical foundations cf 
Gandhi’s doctrine of non-violence as proceeding from 
the religious conception of the Hindu. 


Which role had in Gandhi’s life the Holy scriptures 
of Ramrazsha, (Kamkrishnua?) Ramayana, Prahlad, 
Guyarathnymne, (Gautam Muni?) Kari Shri Rayas— 
drandar,, (Kavi Shri Rajcbandra?) further, the colony 
of Phoenix. I should also be much interested to learn 
the relations between Gandhi and Toistoi, to hear 
about Rev. Doke, Mr. H. S. I,. Polak, and others. 


e » 2 
Estnestly thanking you in advance for your 
courtesy and trouble. I am, 
Dear Sir, 
. Very respectfully yours, 


Ren@ Fulop Miilor 


Bureaucracy fortifying Itself 

Following close upon the example set by Behbgal 
the Punjab Council has passed an amended Munici- 
pal bill providing for compulsory admuistration of the 
Oath of allegiance to the King, to all members 
elected or appointed. The Legislative Assembly the 
Other day passed the Criminal Procedure Code Amend- 
meut Bill sanctioning the attachment of fixed property 
besides movable property for the realisation of fines. 
Obviously the bureaucracy is fortifying itself after 
its experience of the last year’s civil disobedience 
campaign and is perfecting its machinery of to 
replace the panicky and crude form of ‘repression of 
the last year by a more systematic and organised 
variety. But so far as weare concerned this will hardly 
make any difference. For there is hardly anything 
that issought to be legalised by these ¢2-post-facto 
enactments that the authorities have not already 
been practising We have witnessed suspension of muni- 
cipal bodies—a_ species of unconstitutional tyranny 
before which even the worst Stuart despots recoiled and 
wisely retreated~wherever they became true exponents 
of the people and fearlessly tried to give effect to 
their mandate. We have known of more than one 
instance of sequestration of property of persons for the 
allegad offences coumitted by their non--cooperator 
relatives!—nct to talk of fine ‘distinctions between 
movable and fixed property. 

The only effect of the passing of these measures 
would be to add an element of hypocrisy to unadult- 
erated lawlessness. It might secure to the Government 
the support of some of our constitutionalist countrymen. 
And to the extent that it succeeds inthis it will certainly. 
be in a better position to cope with any attempt to 
stanipede it into submission by mere onrush of numbers. 
It we rely upon mere ntmber we will certainly 
court defeat. But we will be able to turn their very 
weapons against the bureaucracy and hoist it with | 
its own petard if we offer civil resistance in a 
religious spirit which alone enable one to 
undergo unconditional and pure suLering against which 


nothing can prevail, 
2 » 


cau 


Notupon the amount of inconvenience that we eause but 
ourcapacity to mobilise all civilized opinionin our favour 
mustwe realy forsuccess. Nothing tlustrates out meaning 
beter than thecircuzistance, attending the recent resolution 
passed in the Punjab Legislative Countil recommending 
the immediate release of all Gurdwara prisoners in face 
of official opposition. There is no province in India, 
probably, where communal differences run so high and 
where the relations between Hindus and Muslims are 
so strained as they are inthe Punjab at the prescmt mo- 
ment, yet the fact that all non-official members-Hindus 
Muslims and Sikhs-voted solidy in favour of the resolu- 
tion, shows the wouderfulalchemy that pure suffering 
uudergone in a spirit of love is capable ot performing. 
It is in this more than anything else that the strength 
of Civil Disobedience lies. No amount of suffering 
with a view to causing inconvenience to the opponent 
can bring about that unification among ourselves that 
inevitably comes from vicarious suffering undergone 
in a spirit of love. 
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It must be confessed that the 
failttre of our last year’s Civil Disobedience campaign 
was largely due to this fallacy of reliance upon 
numbers rather than individual courage 
and purity of suffering and this very 
spirit again, we are afraid. is responsible for the talks 
that one sometimes hears about, ‘the nation’s capacity to 
start Civil Disobedience this year ‘on a _ scale 
anything like that of the previous year.’ 
This hallucination of numbers is the greatest impediment 
in the way of a successful launching of Civil 
Disobedience. We must cease to think whether others will 
be prepared for Civil Disobedience after April or not. 

If evena few mong us begin to feel 
that they have done all that was humanly 
possible for them to do, to rouse their countrymen 
and that the only thing left for them to 
do is to seek refuge in voluntary suffering, from 
circumstances under which they feel life impossible, it 
will be their duty to offer Civil Disobedience irrespec- 
tive of whether any other person is ready tc follow them 
or not. The sacrifice of a few individuals even undergone 
in this spirit, will act as a leaven that will ultimately 
leaven the whole mass but mountains of suffering 
undergone in a spirit of bluff or bluster will 
absolutely avail nothing. 

It is therefore high time that all those who feel 
the call for Civil ~Disobedience strong upon them skould 
set about their work eveti from now. They must vis't 
the poor and the forsaken in th+ir homes and convey 
to them the message of the Congress. They 
should enable the naked to clothe themselves 
and the hungry to feed themselves by organising 
Swadeshi and placing facilities for the same 
within their reach. They must enter the huts of. the 
untoucables, organise their Sabhas, study their wants 
and find some adequate solution therefor. They can 
cooperate with them in their work of village sanitation. 
They can encourage them to set up handlooms in 
their homes and help them to dispose of their cloth. 
This work is particulatly needed in the South where 
thousands of Panchamas are reported to be in need of 
such help. This will constitute the most effective 
Preparation for Civil Disobedience. One loving soul, it 
has been said sets another on fire. We may be sure 
of others following us in the path of suffering if we 
qualify ourselves for it by this sort of service of love. 
And if we all do ourduty from now, we may be sure, 
there will be noone lefton April 31st to ask ‘What 
next?”’ 
eS ea 

To all District and Talkka Congress Committees 

The issue of Young Indta of 29th March will have 
& supplement containing reports of the Mareh 18th 
celebrations from places throughout India. It will be a 
four page supplement and will briefly show the anni- 
vetsaty activities of every district in India. Printed 
and stamped post-card forms with columns for accurate 
information fron each taluka have been issued to Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees for distribution amorig 
their talukas. I request every taluka secretary to fill 
in its post-card on March 20th and post it direct to 
Young India office at Ahmedabad. Provincial offices are 
Tequested to post sufficient number of these cards to 
every district jn their charge for immediate distribu- 


script in correspondence 
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tion among the talukas. If Provincial offices can 
directly send the cards to talukas it may be done 
to save time. In any event it is hoped that the 
cards will be sent so as to reach all talukas without 
any delay. 
Muslim National School of Vaniambadi (Madras) 
Tnis institution has been now affliated to the Jamia 
Millia Islamia (National Muslim University) of Aligarh, 
offers training ap to the matric standard of the 
University and from next June, when the school wil 
reopen after the Ramzan holidays, it is decided to 
open the first year of the collegiate course. There are 


at present in all 270 students and a staff of 16 teachers 
including three Moulvies, who are in charge of the 


institution of Islamic Theology and Oriental langanuges, 
e. g., Arabic and Persian, besides many others in the 
primary department in charge of Koran, Deeniyatn, 
Islamic History and Urdu. The institution lays great 


stress upon the instruction in Islamic rites and 
principles, in addition to the imparting of a complete 
course in the Vernacular, Spinning and Weaving, 
Mathmetics, English, History, Geograpby, Economics, 
Politics, and Cummercial subjects like Book—keeping, 
Banking and Typewriting, Arrangements are. also 
made for the special instruction of Hindus’ Hindu 
Theology and Hindu History. Ample provision 1s made 
forthe residential life of students from outside. Itis — 
earnestly hoped that the people of South India, and 
especially the Mussalmans, will take advantage of such 
au institution asthis which is centrally situated and 
will send their children in large numbers. Free 
education is vffered here to all students, without 
distinction of caste or creed. Besides, there are many 
facilities fr scholarships ete., to tke really deserving 
and poor. Further particulars regarding the organisa-— 
tion, the courses of study and other matters dealing 
with the institution will be found in the prospcctus 
issued by the Executive Committeo which can be had 
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Notes 
The Fiag Calls You 


It looks as if the struggle is shaping itself rapidly 
this year round the national flag. The assault is 
straight and full on the centre. The Government 
seems inclined to give wus battle on a clear and 
comprehensive issue. The battle will have all the 
grace and beauty of a tournament conducted 
according to the laws and the style of chivalry. 
The incident about the rations! flag at Jubbulpore on 
the occasion of the recent visit of the Congress Work- 
ing Committee Deputation to that place is a typical 
instance in point. The municipal committee Jubbulpore 
had resolved to present an address of welcome to the 
Deputation and to hoist the national flag on the Town 
Hall in honour of the occasion. The _ resolution 
was vetoed by the local District Magistrate. 
The action of the Magistrate was deeply 
resented by both the public and the imembers of the 
committee. The latter after consultation with the 
members of the Deputation decided to cast their lot 
with th the tax-payers in the struggle for the honour of 
the national flag, by offering Satyagraha even, if need be, 

A national flag symbolises the nation’s collective 
honour. People deserve a flag only when they are 
prepared to die in defence of it. Mahatmaji gave us 
the tricolour flag believing that we had so far re» 
covered the instinct of freedom and sacrifice as to 
suffer cheetfully unto death when culled upon to 
defend it. All national flags are emblems of the 
national readiness to sacrifice themselves, 
The Union Jack is onestch. The Stars and Stripes, 
the Eagle, the Rising Sun, are allsimilar concrete emblems 
of the readiness to suffer on the part of the respective 
nations. The white, green and red of the Indian people 
stands for Indian honour and must also symbolise the 
tesolve of Indian men and women to suffer for it unto 
dehth. Mahatmaji presented the flag to us in this hope and 
this understanding. It would be a contradiction to 
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have such a flag in the name of the nation if men and 


women are not ever ready to defend it. There 
Is however, a great difference between other 
national flags and ours. The flags of other 
nations are yet emblems _ of war and 
aggression. Ours is from the inception an emblem 
of peace. Onur flag is not at war with any other 
Standard, It beats the message of peace to every 


one on earth. While it calls for the highest sacrifice 
from those who wave it as their standard it does 
not thirst for others’ blood. ‘Fhe white, green and 
ted with the Charkha on it is our flag in this struggle 
for freedom. It does not symbolise a bloody revolution 


but stands for and supports a revolt of the spirit. It express- 


es national unity, national effort, national sacrifice and 
goodwill to all. After Swaraj our flag will be a symbol, 
for all the world, of victorious love and _ peaceful 
industry. India will then offer it to other nations too 
as a gift that will still save an unhappy world. It will 
stand for the ending of brute force. We should get 
ready for a severe struggle round this flag. Young and 
old, men and women, should at once enol themselves 
to suffer for the ‘‘tricolour and the chatkha.’’ We 
cannot geta cleaner or a more beautiful battlefield for 
our struggle. The flag can be set up anywhere as an 
altar of sacrifice wherever men and women are ready to 
worship freedom The Government is bound toaccept the 
challenge. It will make the meaning of the struggle clear 
toall and draw the noblest spirits round it. It will be 
a decisive battle and,God with us, we shall win. 
Cicks 

The Sleeper Awakes 

Sir Abdur Rahim seems to have had a strangely 
sudden, though, -we are afraid, much too belated 
awakening, as regards the spirit of Islam. Presiding 
over the Calcutta Madresah prize-giving ceremony he 
delivered himself of the following notions, in the 
course of an address devoted to the spirit of Islamic 
culture, and meant for boys of tender age: 

“One observation irresistibly occurs to mein this 
connection that the new cult of charkha and khaddar, the 
symbol of Non-cooperation, implying as it does 
aloofness from the world and abandonment of all 
earnest effort to utilise the resources of nature for 
the ever-growing needs of an expanding humanity, is 
repugnant to the entire spirit of Islam and the his- 
tory of Islamic civilisation. In fact I refuse to believe 
that any Moslem, however fervently and even sin- 
cerely he may, inthe blinding heat of political strife 
and passion, advocate such a formula, can ever regard 
it as consistent with the.ideals of Islamic civilisation. 
It can never kindle genuine enthusiasm in Mosiem 
breasta. What distinguishes Islam alove all is its 
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and assimilation 
system 


power of absorption 
characteristic of the 


the main 


unpa rt lleled 


andto this {[salamic 


currents of 


the doctrine of isolation from 
There 1s 


thd world's activity is wholly antagonistic. 

no.Sanyasism in Islam.” 
We cannot resist 

from the above, that Mussalnian 


drawing an obvious inference 
children are fast 
and khaddar,’ 


taking to the ‘cult of the cbharkh 
or their teachers are at least preaching it. There 
must have been some thing like this whica 


provoked Sir Abdur Rahim’s warning. We cannot 
think he administered a groundless warning. Bat 
we may assure him that it has fallen on deaf ears, 
tor the children know better than Sir Abdur Rahim him- 
self. They ate sure that their mothers sare as good 
Mussalmans as Sir Abdur, that the Ali Brothes. and 
a host of other names that they hold dear are also as 
good Mussalmans, and the poorest of them know 
better than Sir Abdur cat ever know that the charkha 
can bring them their bread, and khaddar can give 
their poor family some money at least. 


But all of them are misguided fanatics, Sir Abdur 
Rahim might perhaps retort. May we ask hin to 
hark back not to centuries ago, but only as far back 
as the time when the East India Company appeared 
on the scene to deprive the poor spinner and the 
weaver of his honest bread? Were they all suxnyasze 
wedded to the doctrine of isolation? They were, we 
are sure very much alive, and very much mote in 
touch with daily life and with humanity, than Sir 
Abdur Rahim himSelf. By giving vent to his peculiar 
notion of the spirit of Islam, he has only b-trayed 
a sad ignorance of the spirit of Islam, which is one 
of the most democratic religions in the world. A cult 
which glorifies the doctrine of the honest bread of 
toil can be any thing but repugnant to a democratic 
religion. 

If Sir Abdur Rahim kuows little about his religion, 
he knows less about his country. It was not only in the 
days of. the East India Company, that there were colonies 
of Mussalman spinners—there were lakhs of them in 
the United Provines~but there are vast tracts even 
to-day where hundreds and thousands of Mussalman 
women win their daily bread by plying their Charkhas 
with Allah on their lips. They know that nothing can 
please Ailah better than honest bread labour, as they 
kimow that it was the Prophet who said that ‘the 
best occupation for a believing woman is the Chaikha.’ 

M. H. D, 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Shastri Not Trusted 


Some interesting facts were elicited recently by 
inverpellations in the Bombay Legislative Council, 
The following is from a report of the proceedings :— 

Mr, G. B, Trivedi :— 

Will Government be pleased to state (a) Whether the Right 
Honourable Mr. Shrinivasa Shastri, the on. Mr, Lalubhaf Samaldas 
aud Mr, Henry Polsk expressed their desire to Government ‘members 
to see Mr. M. K. Gandbi in jail } (t) If so, 
granted to apy of them ? 

(a) Théanswer is in the affirmative, (b) The reply isin the 
negative, 

Mr, G. B, Trivedi ;— 

Wil) Governm=nt be pleased to state j~ 

(a) Under what circumstances were Mesars, Motilal Nehru and 
Hakim Ajmal Khan given to under-stand directly or through Mr, 
M. &. Gandhi's relations that they could sce Mr. Gandhi in the 
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middle of December 1922? (vb) Were any instroctions given to the 
Saperintendent to cancel that arrangement; if so, for what reasons 1 
(c) Do jail rules allow friends to see a political prisoner in jail? 
Jf so, is not the Superintendent authorised to give the permission ? 
(d) Was any special excep’'on made if the ‘case @ visit of bis 
friends to Mr. M. K, Gandhi 7 


Mr, Hayward :-- 

(a) The permission was granted by the Superimtendent ander 6 
misapprehens:.n of the orders of Government, 

(b) The _rmission was revoked as it was not intended to permit 
interviews vo be used for the purposes of political prepaganda under 
the rules sanctioned by Government. The rules do not recognise the 
distinetion ‘ political prisoners ’.~ No special exception was made. 
Viserction to refuse interviews has been reserved im the roles recently 
revised by Government. 

Mr, G, B. Trivedi asked +-- ; 

(a) Will Government be pleased to state whether a basket of 
apples and pears was sent by captain Benon of the Manali 
Orchards iu Kulu sometime ago for the use of Mr, M. K. Gandhi 
in Yerwada jail ? 

(b) Was it sent back ? 

(c) If so, what were the grounds for not giving it to Mr-M. K. 


Gandhi ? 

Mr. Hayward :— 

The answer is in the affirmative. 
with the regulations of the prison. 


The Problem of Surplus Yarn 


Mr. Magan'al K. Gandbi, Director, All India 
Khaddar Information Burean writes:— 


Siuce our bulletin No. 3 regarding the problem of 
surplus yarn was published we have 1eceived a nuriber 
of inquiries about the quality and prices of yarn 
available in Karnatac. Samples have been requested 
for and even orders have been received. The Depart- 
nient had already sent for samples of yarn and their 
prices from Karnatac. They have received two 
bundles of yarn in the form of small warps about 6 
to 7 yards long, It seems that spinners in Karnatac 
manufacture y 1 the form of warps and not.in 
the form. of hanks. From one point of view it. is 
advantageous to have the yarn in the form of warps. 
It facilitates the calculation of counts of yarn and 
the proper rates of wages tbat sbould be faid for 
spinning it. It will also help the spinner, because, if 
he or she knows the count of hisor her yarn he arshe 
can densand full wages for it. 

The warps received seem to contain 820 to 830 
threads in each cuse or a few more or less. Their 
length varies between 6 and 7 yards. The yarn 
received is of two kinds; one is found to be of 124 
counts and the other of about 14 counts. The price 
for a seer (20 tolas make one Karnatac seer) of 12) 
counts yarn is 10 annas 9 pies and that of 14 counts 
11 annas. The packing and coolie charges etc, 
came to 13 annas 6 pies and the tailway and 
delivery charges to Rs. 4-4-0 on the whole consignment. 

The spining is not bad but the cotton used is of 
inferior quality. Karnatac can produce much better 
yarn if cotton of good quality is used. The calcula. 
tion of counts of yarn is a question of simple arith. 
metic and it should not be necessary to explain it at 
this kour of the day. However, we give the method 
here once more. 840 yards is the unit of measure 
for calculatiig the counts of yarn. The number of 
times that this length of yarn weighs one lb, will signify 
the count of that yarn. 

The number of threads contained in one of ¢he 
warps of 124 counts yarn referred to above was 834 


lt was returned in accordance 
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Its length was 6} yards. Hence total length of all 
the threads taken together would come to about 5212 
yatds This is about 6} times 840 yards, And the 
same (6}) would have been the number of counts of 
that yarn if it had weighed one lb, but as it weighed 
only $ Ib. the counts came to double that figure i, e, 
12h A warp from the other sample was 6 yards 24 
inches long and contained 828 threads. It weighed 
19 tolas and calculating in the same way as. before 
Its count would be nearly 14. 


Warps of this small size are being woveu in some 
places, but here in this part of the country generally 
warps are made 20, 25 or 30 yards long. Insome places 
small warps are used in such a way asto serve as one 
continuous warp of double the length, 


Tt would be more convenient to the customers of 
yaro irom other’ provinces if Karnatac prepared its 
yarn for export in the form of hanks. Even those 
who would prefer to have it inthe form of ready- 
made warps would require part of the yarn in the 
form of hanks to use it as weft. Karnatac and such 
other places which prodice yarn for export would do 
well to prepare it in hanks. 

It is important to take a certain amount of care 
in winding hanks also. It will be of great advantage if 
hanks are of a uniform size in all parts of India. 
If will render the distinction between bandspun yarn 
and mill yarn obvious to the eye if bandspun yarn 
is made into hanks of 4 feet circumference (mill yarn 
is always sold in the marketin the form of hanksof 4}{t, 
circumference). In the Khadi Vidyalaya every charkha 
has a reel containing six wire arms’ fixed on its axle 
neat its handle. The circumference of the reel is 3 ft. 
11 inches. It would be very helpful if the bamboo 
reels—where such areused—were also made of the same 
circumference. This would make the finding of the 
count very easy and simple, The size of hanks will be 
uxiform if the arms of a reel are‘joined with bamboo 
splinters instead of a string, Sixteen rounds of yarn 
on such a reel make 21 yards, This is one-fortieth of 
840 yards If therefore sixteen rounds weigh one tola 
the count of that yarn would be one. And thus the 
number of times the sixteen rounds weigh in a tola would 
give the count of that yarn. Spinnets should 
be persuaded to wind each hank of 640 such rounds and 
also to foriu a lease between every two leas of 80 
rounds each with a long piece of strong thread. The 
free ends of the thread should then be tied into a 
knot to prevent them from getting entangled The advan- 
tage. of making hanks in this way.is that it becomes 
easy to find a regular fresh thread whenever ove end 
of it gets lost owing to breakage. The fear of getting 
a. bhttk entangled is reduced to almost nil and a lot 
of time is saved in bobbiu and pern winding. 

One of the greatest difficulties in weaving handspun 
yatn is experienced in unwinding the hanks: A lot of 
yarn as well astime is wasted in unwinding hanks of differ. 
ent sizes and weights Carefully prepared standard hanks 
meke the work of unwinding delightful and reduces the 
cost of wages. There are many. weavers who under- 
take to weave handspun yarn but soon give it up. 
The slovenliness of hanks bring quite. as much the 
cause for this as the weakness of the yarn. 

Besides, the task of determining the wages that 
should be paid for spinning a certain specimen of 
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yarn becomes quite easy if yarn is in the form of 


sttndard hayks. Occasional counting of the number 
of threads in a Jee will be sufficient for testing as 
well ag checking purposes. And we are enabled to 
fitd the count of yarn in a minute. For whetever 
Pert itis of alb. in weight, the same will donote the 
count of that yarn. 

Again, this will enable usto calculate accurately the 
quantity of yarn required for making a warp of a given 
length, width and texture. This reduces the fear of 
yarn being stolen when it is given to weavers to 
weave at home, toa minimum. And this is not a 
small advantage of having standard hanks. 

The ptogress of Swadeshi will be greatly accelarated 
if proper care and attention are given to matters re- 
ferred to above, in districts where yarn is produced 


just enough for local consumption as well as in those 
which produce surplus yarn for export. 


There is another important arangement thet yarn 
exporting centres should make. They should press the 
yarn for export into bundles of 5 or 10 lbs each Such 
bundle-niaking machines can be got manufactured in 
India. The advanteges of pressing and tying yarn 
into bundles are manifold. Yarn keeps in a better 
condition, it does not get antwisted and the danger 
of thread breaking is avoided. The task of transport 
by rail is rendered much more convenient and the 
danger of its being pilferred during transit is reduced 
to @ very great extent. 

Surplus Yarn in Amrell 

A large stock of yarn has collected at Amreli, the 
head centre of the Katbiawad Khadi Karyalaya. They 
have about 20 thousand lbs. of surplus yarn. It is all 
of about 4to6 counts. It is sorted out into four grades 


aud pressed and tied in bundles of 10 lbs. each. The 
prics are :— 


lst grade Rs 40 per meund (40 lbs.) 
2nd r) 26 a” 
3rd rT} 22 ” 
4th er) 20 ie) 


The yarn of the first two grades is fit for making 
Khedi that can be used for making caps and coats 
or shirts when they are intended to be used as the 
only upper garment. Tape (amc), carpets etc. 
can be made out of the yarn of the lest two grades. 
If the yarn is dyed in deshi colours such for instance 
as prescribed in Dr, P. C. Ray’s. book, the articles 
become as beautiful eas they are lasting. 

The Karyalaya hasa yarn—bundle pressing-machine 
for sale. They have offered it for Rg. 140. As shown 
above these machines are particularly useful to the 
exporters. And we request the readers to kindly 
intorm us of the places—if they know of any—where 
they are manufactured and the prices at which thes 
are sold or are available, 

We request those interested in any of the above 
things to communicate directly with the Secretary, 
Karnatac Provincial Congress Committee, Gadag, or 
the Manager, Kathiawad Khai Karyalaya, Amreli, as 
the case may be. 


Mavager's Notice 
Subseribers are requested rot to tse Urdu 
script in correspondence addressed to the manager 
as Attendence fs likely to be delayed Qqwirg 
to difficulties of interpreting the same in our office. 
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The Agra Conversions 


The news about 
published in the papers ig bound to alarm allthese who 
are interested in Hindu Muslim unity. Freedom {s of 


conversions and reconversions 


the essence of religious belief. 

restrictions upon peaceful effort 
man to spread religious truth as he understands it. 
It is well known also that the duty of thcse who 
profess certain religions is to endeavour to spread 
their creed. It is true that Hinduism as commonly 
followed is not a proselytising religion but there is 
nothing to prevent new demonst:ations(?) of Hinduism 
adopting the policy of conversion or reconversion. Nor 
would it be open for those who themselves claim the right 
to convert others to deny this right to Hindus on the 
ground that conservative Hinduism does not encourage 
conversion or allow  reconversion. For individual 
belief, too, there is no question of opportunity or 
expediency. One’s relation with Divinity is anong 
the things most absolute and urgent. Neither domestic 
peace nor politics can stand in the way of one’s setting 
himself right with his God. Yet a wholesale change of 
the forms of religion on the part of large bodies of 
people cannot stand on this ground. In_ spite of tbe 
essential pre-eminent claim of religious belief, the 
question of national welfare must affect our decision in 
regard to time and situation when we deal not with the 
substance but the form of religious observances of 
large bodies of people. If Swami Shraddhanandji’s 
Claim in regard to the Malkana people is right, as it 
very probably is, that it is not conversion but merely 
reclamation of people who already follow practices of 
Hinduism there is greater reason for the ‘application of 
the principle of national expediency. So far as’belief and 
practice go they are already there and reconversion 
caunot therefore be deemed asan absolute and overriding 
matter of religious belief. Reclamation must be allowed, 
for it really means justice rendered by the main body 
of Hindus rather than any conversion of the Malkana 
people themselves. But shall it be: now ? Whatever 
the right or wrong from the point of view of correct 
forms of religion may be, feelings are at least ag 
real as forms, and we may greatly injure human 
welfare in this land of ours by creatingihatred and 
enmity even while seeking to further it by an act 
of justice. The ultimate basis of all religion and 
truth stands on such firm foundation that no harm can 
result to individual soul or to the great religion 
which Hindus profess by tarrying a little for bringing 
forms and names into line with beliefs and practices, 


I could therefore earnestly submit {o indefatigable 
Swamiji, ‘‘ not now,” Cc. R. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Children 


In the month of December, 1921, after my return 
from East Africa, I was very greatly troubled in my 
mind, because I had been obliged to differ from 
Mahetma Gandhi in public on the subject of the 


We cannot put any 
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burning of the foreign clothes; and I had been con~ 
vinced that the rioting in Bombay In November, had 
been directly due to the passion excited by those 
sensational acts of public burning. 

But I could not convince Mahatmaji, though I 
hed written, using every argument I could, to per=- 
suade him. Indeed, I was almost alone in my thoughts 
at the time of excitement. He wrote to me, that my 
difference from him, even in what he regarced as so 
vital an issue, only made the relationship of affection 
between us all the deeper. He asked me in the same 
letter to come to the National Congress at Ahmedabad, 
and to speak there on some spiritual subject. 


- Such a wish from bim at such atime was sacred. 
With the full permission of the poet Rabindranath 
Tagore, who knew al) the mental trouble I wes 
passing thrcugh, I went to Ahmedabad and attended, 
as a visitor, the Congress. There, I was given the 
fullest opportunity of speaking with freedem all that 
was troubling my mind, 


The subject that I took at Ahmedabad was the 
intimate connection between Hinduism and Christianity. 
I took that form of Hinduim, which had b:anched and 
blossomed out into Buddhist and Jain cultures, and 
had reached the centre of all religious truth in 
Ahimsa, the doctrine of love, as contrasted with the 
doctrine of Force. Side by side with tbis, I referred 
to that form of Christianity, which had its central 
inspiration in the Sermon on the Mount, wherein the 
same doctrine of Love is preached. It was this same 
doctrine of Ahinsa, which I had found embodied in 
Mahatma Gandhi’s personality and I have ardently 
looked for it in the movement itself. 


But an increasing disappointment, had oppressed 
me during the whole of the year 1921 for I found, more 
and more that the movement itselt had been taking 
the various shapes and forms of hardly veiled violent 
propaganda. In East’ Bengal and in the Punjab I 
had noticed this especially; but it was noticeable 
everywhere, in the extravagances of social boycott 
and intimidation which were not prevented by re- 
sponsible leaders and could only end in one result. 


In Mahatmaji’s khaddar tent one morning at 
Ahmedabad, it was possible to tell him quietly all 
that was in my mind. I was actually wearing at the 
time foreign clothes, which he had condemned to be 
burnt and had declared to be ‘untouchable. He 
smiled at me, when he saw me wearing them, and 
he understood, without a word being uttered, why 
I had done so. 


But my whole mind was. still full of unhappiness 
and I felt that I had lost my piace in the movement 
and stood outsice it Yet my one wish was for 
unity. This, then, was my confusion and trouble of 
mind at the time. It seemed to me, that, before any 
relief couli come, it was necessary for me to go out 
again into action, and not merely to retire to the 
peace of Shantiniketan Ashram. A certain conviction 
hai been growing stronger in my mind, and I deter- 
mined to put it at once before Mahatma Gandhi, for 
his decision. It was togo.down to Malabar, where the 
Mop'ah rebellion was still in terrible prominence and 
to wotk there toward unity and peace. 
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When I told Mahatmaji, his face lighted up at 
once, and he eagerly consented to my going. He 
told me something at this time, that I had not 
fully realised before. He said to me that he had 
Pondered long over the question, whether it might 
not become his own imperative duty to .go down to 
Malabar and to court arrest, in order to show how 
deeply he felt what was going on. What he said 
at that time to me, reminded me of an almost 
exactly similar situation in May 1919, when I went 
to see him in Bombay after.the attempt had been made 
by him to enter the Punjab and he had been 
Prevented. That was an eariier occasion when the 
thought of an immediate act of individual civil 
disobedience had taken strong possession of his mind 
and almost compelled him to take action. As 
Providence ordained, his final arrest and imprison- 
ment were to take place on a wider issue. 


On this occasion Mahatma Gandhi told me, that 
if only I could go straight away to Malabar without a 
moment’s delay it would be the greatest relief poss:ble 
to his own mind. He had already thought seriously of 
asking me to go, but he had insisted for: the 
thought to come independently to my own mind. 
It was then, in the long talk that  {ollowed; 
while plans and schemes of work were being discussed 


that I came to know the depth of his own love for’ 


the Moplahs of Malabar. I afterwards learnt to call 
them “ Mahatma Gandhi’s children’. He inspired me 
with a love for them which removed from my _ heart 
all bitterness, even though I might find that acts had 
been committed by them which were barba;ous in 
the extreme, There is a French proverb which says, 
‘To understand all, is to forgive all.’ It was this 
heart of understanding, which Mahatma Gandhi geve 
me that day. Again and again, he told me of his 
love. I said in my heart while he spoke, ‘You are like 
a mother with her children’ and I can describe his 
attitude under no other simile than this. I am quite 
certain, that, if he had been permitted to proceed in 
the early days of the rebellion, he would have gone 
forward, as a Hindu, unarmed and unaccompanied, 
into the midst of the Moplah camp. If they had not 
understood him in their ignorance, and had killed 
him, he would have died with intense happiness 
on his countenance, being certain that by his life—blood 
he would have brought peace and forgiveness into thie 
hearts of the Moplahs themselves If, on the other 
hand, they fad understood hii ‘he would have bade 
them lay down their arms and embrace the Hindus 
as their workers. To the Hindus, he would have 
said, that all bitterness should be banished from their 
hearts and only love should remain Such miracles as 
these would not have been impossible even in our 
modern age. But Mahatmaji. was not to have the joy 
of such a reconciliation by his own personal act. 


When at last I reached the Mop’ah arra, I saw 
sights which filled me with horror and made the blood 
run cold. The forcible conversions were no mth and 
incredible barbarity had been con: ‘nitted. I saw with 
my own eyes the very marks of a circumcision on a 
Hindu young man who suffered such torture in the 
process, that he seamed almost to have lost his 
manhood itself'and become.a nervous wreck, incapable 


of any vigorous and normal life again. I saw many 
other things, that were terrible indeed. 

At the same time, I saw four Moplah women and 
children almost senseless through fear; I saw bayonet 
wouuds on one woman and the mutilated limbs of a 
child. I saw faces of panic-stricken Moplah women 
that haunted me. It was the love with which Mahatma 
Gandhi had inspired: me that drew them personally 
to me, They had come also in earlier days to Kesav 
Menon and Madhav Nair, who had been filled with 
Mahatmaji’s spirit; and these brave and fearless 
warriors in the battle of peace, who had t1isked 
their lives again and again, were my companions and 
interpretors. By interpretation, I learnt their story 
and they came very near indeed to my heart. 

When I came back to Gujarat, to make a report, 
I found Mahatmaji at Bardoli ard tcld him all the 
news. Again his face lighted up as I to!ld him how his 
own love for the Méplahs had been received and how 
it had been possible to understand ard love them, in 
spite of all the horrors I had seen. Everythirg that 
I had witnessed, I told him; and he took it all in 
with those wonderful eyes of his which no one who 
has talked with him, can ever forget. It was Monday | 
when I visited him, and therefore be could only 
answer me silent'y with a nod of the head or with 
& few words written on paper, for it was his day 
of silence. But his face spoke more to me than any 
words could do, and I went back to Malabar, heartened 
and strengthened and contorted, to meet with the 
Moplabs once more. 

Since that time, other dutics have intervened and I 
have longed with all my heart to help the’ Moplahs 
more than I was able to do st that earlier period. It 
has become. abundantly clear to me, since I had 
studied the prob'em of land tenure in Malabar and the 
conditions under which the Moplahs have keen forced 
to live in their ignorance and superstition, that they 
have been more sinned against than sinning. Maha- 
tmaji’s intense and almost passionate Jove for them 
has often come back to my mind, There is one who has 
shared it to full,—Sarojini Naidu; and her visits to 
Malabar have been like the visitations of an angel of 
mercy and pity. The Malabar relief workers have done 
their arduous duty with an impartiality which had 
made their work a monument of national unity and 
brotherhood. The devcted workc:s of the Young 
men’s Christian Association have also played a noble 
part in reconciliaton and there have been those. in 
Malabar itself, who have fulfilled the . ministry of 
peacemakers and have relieved distress wherever they 
have found it. 

All this is true. And yet, I hear again and again 
the cry of Mahatma Gandhi’s children,—the cry of 
Moplahs whom he loved so intensely. Only a short 
time ago, I received a letter from their leaders, tellirg 
me that the police terrorism: over them was so intoler- 
able, that their young men would prefer to die out- 
right rather than die of fear every day. 

In the Punjab, in the United Provinces in Bombay 
Presidency itself, and other farts of India, there has 
been lately a recrudescence of passion, of bitterness, 
of retaliation, b-tween Hindus and Muslims, and the 
wonder of those eyes of love and tenderness and 
compassion, which I saw that. morning, when I sat 
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face to face with Mahatmaji and he talked about 
the Moplahs, have come back to my memory. lf 
only we can learn to love one another with that love, 
Hindu Muslim unity, the foundation on which the 
whole Indian national construction stands, can never 
be shaken, C. F. A. 

P, S....I shall write, in my second letter, concern- 
ing Mahatma Gandhi's other children,—the ‘untoucha- 
bles of Malabar.’ G. F. A. 


Mahatmaji’s Bold and Clear Path 

The following is the text of Mr. Rajagopalachariar’s 
speech delivered at Nagpur:— 

It is really a wonderful thing that a man. in the 
southern corner of this country should be heard by you 
with patience at such a late hour—tbat this vast 
audience should wait to listen to me knowing that I 
am compelled to speak in a tongue which they cannot 
unders‘and. All this wonderful magic has been 
wrought by one man who is vow in prison. He 
united together all the languages and religions of India, 
In other countries they have only one language and 
one religion: but here we have many languages and 
many teligions, but let us hope, one heart. I have 
heard the legend attributing particular characters to 
different provinces but | bave found in my travels tbat 
at bottom all is one. The whole country from the 
Himalayas to the Cape Comorin is as strong as ever 
in its affection for and loyalty to Mahatmaji. The 
peopie may have fallen in their standard of action but 
cettainly there is no change in their sympathy for 
his movement. The great population of our country 
is like an ocean, Just as the ocean retains the same 


normal level inspite of its waves our people retein heir 
affection towards Mahatmaji, 


Gove ment’s Ch Henze 


Yet I heve to remind you to-day that 
Mahatmaji bas been imprisoned twelve months 
ago. You have read the history of India. 


I too have read it and let me tell you that the 
last three years are the most glorious in that history 
for the last thousand years, Mahatmaji started this 
glorious career in our history and it is now in your 
power to bring it to an inglorious end or to continue 
it When Mahatmaji went to prison he went in the 
full confidence that the 300 millions of his countrymen 
will act as one man and there will be no differences. 
He wrote at that time that he hailed bis imprisonment 
with pleasure because the world would bave an op=— 
portunity to see that the people of India stood on 
their own legs. He was glad for the opportunity to 
disprove the charge that it was the were influence of 
his personality that was guiding thew. Mahatmaji de- 
clared, when he went to prison, that the people would 


catry on the work The Govetnment impri d 
he: prisone 
Mahatma Gandhi and said ‘‘we will now easily sub- 


due the people.’’ Which wili you prove to be the truth? 
If we do-not perform our duties, if we hear speeckes 
and fo:get them the next day, if we do not put on 
Khadi the Government’s word will be true. There is 
no use in our bing tall and strong men and women 
if ‘at the first attack we give in. If you told any man 
coming from some remote part of the world tbat the 
country holds within its boundaries 300 millions of 
men and women and that it has been possible for an 
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alien Government to imprison 4 man 
these, he would not trust his eyes 
would be bewildered to know that for twelve ™® 
we have been eating, drinking and making met 
you only cast yourselves forward to tbe time 
we shall have finished our brief periods of life. 
our children would look behind to our own acki 
ments, you would realise that fey would be ast i= 
of their forefathers. I know that many 4 brave 
and girl, when they come across & fassag 
our history telling us how our forefathers fcd © 
a battlefield hang their heads in shame and Wiss 
they could draw over the passege a black line and 
deface the passage so that nobody mey tread it. In 
our sloth and neglect we are writing indelible records 
of shame and degradation which our own children 
will have to draw a black line across. 

(Here the speaker dwelt briefly on the forthconiing 
apniversary of Mahatumaji’s incarceration. ) 

Still time 

We have lost much time but we have plenty of 
it yet if we only use it. Government has locked 
Mahafmaji in prison but we have the keys in our 
own hands. It rests with us to use them. If the 
Government opens tbe prison gates and lets him out 
what would be the reason? If it were certain that we 
were as weak and powerless as we appear to be; that 
we were worthless and that Mahaimaji would be of 
no use to us; if it felt that the movement is dead 
beyond recovery, Government would let him out to- 
niorrow. But the Government is under no such delusion. 
We are glad that Government still thinks that we 
will be a great source of danger if Mabatmaji islet 
out. We must open the prison gates ourselves. 

Become mad after freedum 

This movement that bas been _ statted by 
Mehatmaji can never die until we reach the goal. 
Tf we take any backwatd steps the people may siand 
it for 2 or 3 months, but we are bound to bave soon 
to revert to the bold and clear path of Mahatmaji. 
Because it is the onlv way to revive 
the health of the nation. So long a3 
the people remain clever and not mad, so long will 
they be governed as they are row. We must change 
the manner of our thought and action. When Sita 
was lost, Rama did not rest patient, but went mad 
aud thought of rothing but her recovery. Lamayanti 
too became mad when she lost Nala. Is not our free- 
dom dcar to us as Sitaand Nala to Rama and Dame~ 
yanti? But I forget that by years of slavery we have 
lost the very mse of freedom. As 8 blind man does 
not know what light is and as a deaf man does sot 
know what music is; we do not know what freedom 
is. Like birds born inside a cage, we donot. know what 
is to fly in. the ar and greet the Suh. A man came 
to give us back that lost sense of freedom. We have 
neglected that man. People who have forgotten how 
to pray to the unseen God niake an idol and offer 
their prayers through it We are unable to understand 
freedom but thete is Mahatmaji through whom by 
our sacrifice we realise und worship Freedom. 

What is the examination to which the country will 
be subjected during the next two months? We have 
to proclaim to the workd that we all stand for the 
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Congress, Just think fora moment, if after this speech of 
m ue, to-morrow you all enrol yourselves as members 
this year what will be the effect throughout the country 
find on the Government? Vet this is sO easy that you 
Gan perform it within the short space of an hour. If 
Only the necessary forms had been here and volunteers 
Gould go out among you; you would gladly sign your 
Hemes and pay the four annas. I. hope to-morrow you 
will flood the Congress office and enlist in large numbers. 
**Do Your Duty » 
Ket us forget the country, for a moment; let us 
forget for a moment that we are citizens of a nation fighting 
for freedom. Would you not have signed a monster 
petition praying for the relegse of Mahatmajiif it could 
secure Our purpose? I am sure you would have. But 
such-a step to-day would be a disgrace. I want you to 
express your passion to free Mahatmaji ina brave and 
noble manner. I want you to formulate a petition of a 


vety different kind=-a petition of b:ave and solid action, 
If all the adult population had realised this duty, 


‘Mahatmaji would have been set at liberty long ago. I 
want each one of you not tothink of what others think 
or do not think, or do or do not do, but individually 
you do your duty. Do not continue in the habit of 
saying “‘Tnis country is doomed. It will never rise to 
do its duty’’, but look to yourself each individual. It 
is your religious duty. As you goto a temple and 
each one individually among a multitude of worshippers, 
offer prayers, and speak to your God, you are required 


to offer prayers in the form of sacrifice at the aliar 
of freedom. 
Tite Congress is also in need of funds and it 


cannot be expected to keep the movement alive 
without funds. It is the only body that is fighting 
for Swaraj. Within these two months we have to give 
twenty-five lakhs. This is the minimum required for 
the work to be dove. Do you know how much the 
Government have budgeted for their expenditu-e this 


year ? The amount is in so many crores th I may 
well leave out a few. They want 200 crores for this 


year and we are to pay it. The Congress asks not 
for a hundred crores, not ten crores, not even one 


crore but just a quarter of a crore. If you divide the 
amount among the various provinces and districts, 
you will ind that Nagpur has a very small share 


which even one honest merchant here can pay. But 
it is netther good nor proper that one person should 


gay. All of you wust contribute your share to it, It 
‘will show your undaunted loyalty tothe Congress and 
‘trust in it. Unless we help the Congress how can 
you expect it to bring Swaraj. Before the 18th of 
‘March I beg that each of you should pay your mite 
and induce your friends to do like-wise. Your very 
“sgaste-money for a month would be enough to fufil 
your quota. What for instance, you would pay for 
tobacco to injure your health in one month would be 
tore than the sum required of Nagpur. 
The Crore well Spent 
So many ask, ‘‘ What has happened to the one 
ctote subscribed the year before last ? Even if you 
yourself do not believe the charge contained in the 
question, I want ypu to be able to answer it. It was 
spent to give political education in the course of one 
year to a country which had lost.the sense of freedom. 
With this one crore Mahatmaji wis able to make his 
country, 2,000 miles tong and 2,000 miles broad, 
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rev€rberate with the cry of Swaraj. If you only would 
look to the Government records you would see how 
many crores were spent to give you a worthless 
education—an education which taught a few of you to 
read and write and that too not well but which kill- 
ed your spirit of independence. What it failed to 
achieve duiting the course of so many years and with 
inany crores of rupees Mahatmaji achieved with this one 
crore in one year. Any other nation would have 
.given many times the amount forthe object achieved. 
Friends, tell those who talk about this. crore that it 
was spent thus. But there are other things also which 
the crore has achieved. Put your bands on your 
khaddar shirts and coats and you will see what I 
mean, It is due to the crore that we are all wearing 
Khaddar to-day. If you had not worn Khaddar, 
crores of rupees would not have been last to Lancashire 
and saved for India. Two thousand million yards of 
cloth went out of Lancashire’s Indian trade last year. 
We are told thet 500 millions per year have been 
lost permanently. Even if ithbad not been due entirely 
to khaddar, I say the crore was well spent. If 
Lancashire could spend a crore and get back the 
trade it would readily do it. I want you to tell me 
whether in view of this, in your -opinion, the crore 
was well spent or wasted. (Loud cries of ‘Well spent’’). 
I want you to endorse this assurance by paying 
twenty-five lakhs again to keep up the institution 
which is responsible for carrying on the movement. You 
will have to do it in any case before the close of two 
months. But I ask you to do it before the 18th so 
that you may have something to offer at the altar of 
Mabatuaji’s memory on the anniversary of his 
imprisonment. If any volunteers come to you, 
I ask you to receive them well. Take them to your 
relations and friends and make their task easy and 
pleasant. Do not argue over differences of ofinion. 


There is no time for that. The Congress has accepted 
the challenge which the Government has thrown. if 


it fails before the 18th it has time up to the 30th 
April. If we fail to fulfil this quota, the Government 
may well deride us and lock upon us with contempt, 
One thing more before I sit down. Great sacrifices 
are demanded only of a very few. From all others I 
crave active sympathy and help. Iam _ sure you will 
not teject this demand of mine for I know that as long 


as an obscure. man like myself can come in the name 
of the Congress and convene sicha great meeting 


there is hope for the couutry. 


Worse than Jallianwala 

We wonder if the people can find time out of 
their daily worries-arising out of the general atmos 
phere of inertia in most pa:ts of {he country, and out 
of the divided counsels and the nauseating sectarian 
squabbles that poison the national life of tc-day, we 
wonder if this worried public can find time to follow 
other happenings in the countty. If they did, would 
they sit still stricken with inertia ? Do not the Sikhs 
and the Mussalmans and the Hindus in the Punjab, 
if not in other parts of India know anything of the 
little tragedies enacted in the Punjab, if not in btoad 
day-light as in the Jallianwalla or Guru~ka—Bag days, 
at least within sufficient knowledge of the evet 
evigilant | Shiromani Gurudwara § Committee ? 
The chroncile published daily and hourly by this 
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Committee reveals a reign of unbridled lawlessness 
which no amount of council controversies or Shudhi 
actvities can overshadow. We reproduce here some 
out of the numerous crimes perpetrated in that 
unfortunate province. 

Press communique No. 432 says: ‘‘On 20th February 
another 500 Akalis are reported to have been 
transferred fiom Attock Jail. Mr. Saint G. A. Beaty 
of the Guru-ka-Bag fame was specially requisitioned 
from Rawalpindi and placed in charge of the 
operation. On the arrival ofthe first Jatha of loo 
Akalis at the gate of the Attock fort jail, 2 Akalis 
who happened to be there greeted them with ‘Sat sri 
Akal.’ This evidently was too much for the nerves 
of the gallant Police officer. He first treated the erratic 
couple of Akalisto a generous shower of hunter cuts 
with his own saintly hand and then ordered his 
equally gallant subordinates to throw the Akalis into 
the Indus. No sooner was the chivalrous order given 
than obeyed. Propeliing them by sheer fist-pushes 
the policemen took the submissively non-violent 
Akalis to the edge ofthe river bank and there 
hesitated for a minute. A n¢makhalal Sub-Inspector at 
Once reminded them of their promise to unquestioningly 
Obey orders and coumanded them to carry out the 
saint’s bidding The unresisting Akalis were dumped 
into the river and got their clothes drenched. As they 
swam back to the river bank, they were ordered to 
be shut up in the fort and the order was obeyed then 
and there.” 

We have reproduced the note verbatim, which if 
we take out one or two needless adjectives seems to be 
free from exaggeration. 

There is communique no. 433 which is full of tales 
of draggings and pullings by seshes, and kicks with 
boots by the Superintendent of Police, Milltan. 
* Prayer books and extracts fro.n the scriptures were 
forcibly taken away from the Akalis by the Superin- 
tendant of the jail and trampled upon by the constables. 
All this was serenely watched by half a dozen 
Officers present on the spot.’’ And still more from the 
same communique; “There is hardly any water-tap 
that is in working order and yet steps are not 
taken to repair them. Cries of ‘‘water’’ continue 
proceeding from the grinding mill cellseven during-night,” 

Here are a few samples of iawful lawlessness in- 
dulged in the course of realisation of fines. A zaildar, 
and some policemen went to the house of Bhai 
Santoksingh, who was sentenced to 9 months’ imprison- 
ment and a fine uf Rs. 150., His mother was not 
in the house. ‘“They broke open the locks and took 
away every thing they found,”’ 

(Comm. no. 437) 

Bhai Tehlsingh son of Mian Singh was sentenched to 3 
months’ siple inprisonment without fine. ““Yeta sum 
of Rs. 100 has been realised from the property of 
Bhai Hazarasingh who has nothing to do with Bhaj 
Teblsingh. Bhai Hazarasingh has got land on contract 
from Bhai Surainsingh, nephew of Bhai Tehlsingh,” 

( Ibid ) 

Bhai Kartarsingh alias Ajitsingh of village Kasail was 
sentenced to 2 years’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 
100 by Lala Amarnath magistrate. ‘‘He was released 
on consideration of age. Recently a fine of Rs.200 has 
beet! realised from him on the basis of @ wartant 
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issued against another man of the village named 
Bhai Ajitsingh who was sentenced to 9 months’ im= 
prisonment anda fine of Rs 200’’, 


“*What surpasses all,” says Communique no. 438, 
in this comi-tragedy of fines is the case of Bhai 
Hazurasingh, son of Bhai Jhandsingh of Narli, Distt. 
Tahore. He was atrested under section 108 in the 
early days of Guru-ka-Bag affair and was sentenced 
at Kasur to one year’s impsrionment. It is strange that 
on 3rd February a warrant was issued from the court 
of Mr. Banwarilal Magistrate Amritsar for the 
realisation of a fine of Rs. 150 from Bhai Attarsingh. 
All the lambardars and watchmen of the village 
testified to the effect that he had never been sentenced 
at Auritsar, and yet a second warrant was issued 
on 25th February. Not satisfied with this a third 
warrant bearing the same name is said to have been 
issued from the court of Nawab Aslam Hayat Khan, 
Magistrate Aunritsar to realise a fine of Rs 200.’ 


Here isthe harrowing account of the indignities 
and cruelties perpetrated on Bhai Randbirsingh in 
Nagpur Jail. Having refused to hold out his hands, 
he was deprived of the privilege of cooking his own 
food, of his clothes, turban and shoes. Bhai Randhbir- 
singh resolved to go without food. ‘‘For about 8 or 
9 Jays,’’ the chronicle records, ‘‘Bbai Randhirsing was, 
without food and then an English officer began to 
apply all sorts of cruel methods to force the Bhai 
saheb to take food. This Englishman after trying 
to thrust the food into the mouth of the prisoner with 
the help of filthy abuse came to apply fisticuffs 
(sic) and kicks. The helpless prisoner cried out 
to a policeman who was looking on, but he did not 
help. Bhai Randhirsingh complained to the Superin- 
tendent but it was of no avail. Then the Jailor and 
his assistant came with a few others and tried to 
apply anema simply to disgrace and trouble him. He 
protested saying that he had no complaint about dig— 
estion, that he had nothing inside him. But 
without listening to him the thing was 
done after knocking him down against a wall, 
which made him insensible. Next day they 
threatened to insult his religion if he did not submit. 
They threw him on the ground and securing him with hand- 
cuffs attempted to feed him with milk with a rubber 
tube. His mouth was forcibly opened, and it was 
not until a few teeth were Eroken that some milk 
could be forced in.” This was thrown out, with the 
result that his keshas and beard were pulled and after 
‘being kicked and beaten he was left half-dead.” 
And so on and so forth¢ until a member of the jail 
comuittee is on a- visit, and things change for the 
better. 


It should be observed that all these commuriques 
are only signed by the General Secretary Gurudwara 
Committee, Amritsar, No successful attempt has yet 
been made to contradict them. It is useless to say 
anything more on happenings which may be said to 
be of daily occurrence. The people may be dead 
énough to put put up with this. But surely Nature is 
not so dead. 


Printed and published by Ramdas Mohandas Gandhé, at 
Navafivan Press, Sarkhigara wade, Sarangpur, Ahmadabad. 
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2 Not 

The National Week 

The national week commences on 6th April, 
Satyagraha Day and ends on the 13th of April, the 
day on which the Jallianwalla Bagh massacre was 
perpetrated. It is hoped that the week will be observed 
all over India as usual and in accordance with such 
directions as the Provincial Congress Committees may 
issue. Throughout the week rigorous efforts should be 
made by all Congress Committees to enrol members, 
Coliect douations for the Tilak Swarajya Fund, to eu- 
list volunteers and to spread the use of handspun 
haudwoven Khadi. There will be no Hartal this year 
eitber on 6th or on 13th, but public meetings should 
be held in every place on the two days and the 
anniversaries of the two great events otherwise duly 


aud solemnly observed. 
Rajendra Prased 


General Secretary, 
Indian National Congress, 

‘Penalty for Peacefulness 
From all accounts the hartal 
Anniversary Day was a unique . 
For once at least, Calcutta disarmed its Anglo~ 
Indian critics even. Even they were forced to 
admit the absolutely peaceful and spontaneous chara 
cter of the Hartal of the 18th. What can be more 
triking, for instance, than the following observations 
albeit their cynicism, on the event, of the 
Englishman which certainly canuot be suspected of 
entertaining any secret love or sympathy for 

non-cooperators or their methods:— 


“Yesterday's Lartal in Calcutta was a very different affair to 
that of two years’ ago. There was no suspension of traffic in any 


in Calcutta on the 
demonstration. 


direction. 0s did the nou-co-opotatars belie thoir creed of uon~ 


violence by attempting to hold up vehicles. Nor as as one 
could see was there any open intimidation of shopkeepers, All these 
are contrary to the spirit of a hartal. A nation’s grief should 
be expressed ina dignified munner and not by hammering and 
intimidating people. The Indian quarter mourned for Mr. Gandhi 
by putting up ite shutters, If some shopkeepers did carry on a 
little business by the back door it was, not to be supposed that 
they were ignoring the “bartal.” They had their shutters up 
in front for all the world to sec. Morcover it was just as well 
that the street traffic continued as neual. Would-be passangers 
would have been annoyed and that would have marred the 
solemnity of the occasion, z . 5 


Servants were not interfered with as hitberto and were thus 
left free to show their genuine feelings. As there had been no 
previous campaign of intimidation, as on other occasions, nobody 
abstained from work through fear and thus yesterday's hartal 


60 far as it went, showed the real depth of the pcople’s sympathy 
for Mr. Gandhi.” 


And yet thirty-two volunteers have bzen arrested 
by the police on a charge of ‘intimidation and coerce 
jon’ in connection with this hartal and sentenced by 
a Calcutta Magistrate to fines varying from Rs. 2 to 
Rs 50! We do not know how to describe these sen= 
tences if not as a penalty for peacefulness. 


What the French Pouad 


We have used the phrase ‘penalty for peacefulness’ 
advisediy. The local authorities evidently felt the 
grim determination of the people to carry on the 
struggle to a successful issie coupled with perfect 
meekness and humidity. wore embarrassing than they 
would have tue sound aud fury of a noisy demonstra 
tion. Nothing has such an undermining effect upon a 
Government that depenjis on organised violence for 
strength, as absence of all resistanceor retatiation on the 
part of the pzopie. Allits wachinery of violence becomes 
absolutely useless when there is no violence in sprit 
or action to operate against. Even brutalised soldiery 
that is specially trained to murder at military come- 
mand cannot escape being utterly demoralized, if 
it is required to go on with its dirty business without 
any excuse of cuunter-violence or resistance to jus= 
tify violence on its part. This is what is being capie 
tally demonstrated in the Ruhr to-day. Commenting 
upon the difficulties that the French are experiencing 
in occupying the Ruhr region in face of Germen 


passive resistance, the New York Feveman writes :— 

“Que of the most troublesome things about organised passive 
resistance is its effect upon an army. An army has some sort of 
army opposjng it, or some prospect of having one, iu order to keep 
up its morale, If there is.no fight and no apparent chance of any, the 
martial spirit dies out under a general sense of superfuousucss 
and ennui,” 


Isit any wonder then that the authorities here while 
thty feel only irritated at a mob demonstration should be 
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filled with @ vague sense of nervous fear and alarm by 
a disciplined aud dignified demonstration of protest. 


At Jaubbulpur 
As in Calcutta so at Jubbulpur. The same resolve 
to obseftve the anniversary witu unruffled dignity, 
and sobriety of feelings as characterised the hartal at 
Calcutta filled the people here. But that, perhaps, did 
not quite suit the taste of the local police who appar~ 
ently did not lixe the day to pass off so unevent- 
filly aud so resolved to enlivea the celebrations by 
springing a little dramatic caup, 

Following upon the Jubbulpur Muni-ipal Hall national 
fag incident to which we referred in our last week’s 
issie the locai Congress workers resolved to take out a 
flag procession ou the 18th AQ procession with @ 
national flag in front was consequently arranged to 
bz taken towards the Civil Lines and Cantone-nent 
o1 the anniversary day Nearthe Town Hall an order 
under section 30 of the Police Act was served on 
Sjt Sundarlal and Sjt. Nathu Ram Modi probibiting 
the tacing of the procession to Civil Lines and Can- 
tonem-nt without obta ning licence from the Assistant 
SuperintenJent Police who served’ tbe order. 
Bit when Mr. Suadarlel formally applied for it, 
it was refused. Tereupon the people and their leaders 
decided to resist. Batches were formed for offering 
civil disob dience. The first batch consisting of ten 
persons includiog Mr. Sundarlal, Sjt Nashuram and 
Shriuati Subnairadevi marched with the national flag 
in defiance of police orders. Whit follow:d is thus 
describ:d in @ comuunique issued by the Hindi 
C. P. Provincial Congress Com:uittee: 

“They were declared as constituting an unlawful assembly and 
arrested under order of a Magistrate who met them with police 
guards on the public road afew prcvs ahead. The discipline of the 
people was amazing, Sjt. Sunderlal and his comrades thus lead the 
first force safely against the onslaught of the Government authorities, 
Taey were however all released unconditionally after 12 hours’ 
detention in the police lock-up. Tne arrest and the release 
roused ,cople to further activity, Kven Christian ladies hitherto 
uuknown in the history of national struggle offered themselves for 
artest. Munoy more were enlisting for tie cause during the whole 
day of the leaders’ release.” 

Tae Municipal Committee met on the20th and passed 
the following resolutions:— 

(a) This committee records its emphatic protest against tho 
illegal and high-handed procedure of the Deputy Commissioner 
{u preventing it from carryiug out the Wishes of an overwhelming 
number of citizens and ratepayers of the town of Jubbulpore from 
hoisting tue national tlag on the premises, aud otherwise carryiug 
out its .reszolution to welcome the All India Congress Deputation 
by issuing an ofder purporting to be under Scction 149 (1) 
Municipul Act and by posting a Police guard on the premises 
of the Committee, 

(0) Chis Comittee further records its protest agaiust thejunduc 
intetierence of tue Veputy Commissioner in the exercise of his 
causrol over the Towu Holl by issuing au order prohibiting the 
prosident front permittiag tu¢ use of the Town Hall for public 
Mectings without previous reference to bim, 

(c) I'his Poctaritiee is, further, of opinion that snch 
and high-handed interference On the 
Missioner amounts to a gross encroac 
riguts aud is “iuconsistent with the di 

(dy Lhis Committee, therefore, 
members of tae Committee 


illegal 
part of the Deputy Con- 
bment upon its legitimate 
guity of the Committee, 
resolves that all self-respecting 
do resign their seuts forthwith, 


Out of a total of ‘wenty~one elected members sixteen 
Were piesent and out of them fourteen resigned their 
seats including Mr. Kanchedilal the President, Some 
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more resiguations followed afterwards. On the twenty~ 
fourth March the District Magistrate pased orders 
confiscating the flag seized on the eighteenth. A fresh 
procession was thereupon arranged on the 25th. The 


communige concludes : 


“It is perfectly clear that Earl Wintertons’ threat advanced in the 
address 


Committee when they vieited this place in August last 

the hoisting of National Flag on the Town Hallon that occasion 
is being carricd into effect by, the authorities in Jubbulpore. 
The hoisting of National Flag over tbe Municipal Town Hall, 
and otherwise using public places and premises for legiti|mate 
activities of the people is evidently the main issue in the 
whole struggle. This being so, it is India’s hovour tbat is 
inseparably involved in the question and it ought to be tbe 


concern of every sou and daughter of India to make the issue 


his Or ocr own andto fight to the last to vindicate national 
honour and diginity in the struggle ‘now being fought at 
Jubbulpore,” 


Struggle Shaping Itscif 

The Sind bureaucracy has never lagged bebind in 
the race for notoriety but the latest exploit of one of 
its collectors reported in the New Times beats all 
previous records. The Sukkur Collector has issued au 
order prohibiting for a period of one year organ 
nisers of public meetings at Sukkur from ‘“‘calling on 
young boys*to sing seditious songs’’. We know pretty 
well what field the words seditious songs’ can be 
made to covet. In fact, from what we know of the 
Sind bureaucracy, we would not be surprised-if it tries 
to sto singing of all patriotic songs at public meetings 
in Sukkur under cover of this order-a 
thing no freedom-loving people can tolerate for @ 
mowent. A number of situations are thus slowly 
springing all over the country affording an ideal 
ground for offering civil disobedience in its purest form. 
It seems as if the coming civil disobedience campaign 
is going to resolve itself into a series of local skirmishes 
between the bureaucracy and the people over the 
question of national self-respect on one hand and 
perverted bureaucratic notions about prestige on the 
other. If this happens the arrangement will be suitable 
to both the parties. The bureaucracy need not then 
lose its head through nervous fear of large nuwbers 
nor need the people on the other hand complain that 
the movement had grown out of all proportion to be 
possibly kep within the belt of law. Our people have 
often declared that they prefer death to dishonour, thet 
they feel the national huwiliation tobe too intolerable to 
be borne. Let them make good thier professions 
by persistent suffering without any fuss or nolse 
or even sulety of success. In other countries people 
have gladly given up their lives to save their national 
flags fron being captured by the enemy, or sonietimes 
to escap: being living witnesses of insult offered to 
their nation. We who lay claim to equality with thew 
must at least give as much proof of our sense of 
self-respect and national consciousness. There need be no 
fuss,no noisy demonstration, uo =o wild excitement 
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Let every thing proceed in a cool, delibe- 
tate, businesslike manner. Let no one who does not 
really feel be temoted by mere prospect of glory or 
success. There need be no mathematical calculations 
as to the number of men ‘that would be eae 
to produce an impression upon the Government,’ nor 
any desperate attempts to swell our tanks any how. 
Tet only the best and the most beloved in the 
countrty—those who have established their claim to 
popular love and esteem by actual service—come forward 
to challenge the Government that they would live like 
honourable men or pzefer tobe annihilated alltogether. 
And let the Government then do its worst if it dare. 
The cards are all in our iavour. If we only have the 
nerve and grit to ‘play out’ the game the victory is 
assitredly ours. 


Correspondence 


An English Poct on Charkha 
$e 


the Editor, 
Young Ini. 


Dear Sir, 


While reading Va'grave’s Golden Treasury of songs 
and lyrics, my eyes fell on the following short passage 
of the poet Wordsworth quoted by Fowler in the 
explanation headed ‘spinning wheel’. Iam sending it 
to you and you may publish it in your journal if you 
think fit. 


“T could write a treatise of lamentation upon the 
changes brought about among the cottages of West- 
moreland by the silence of the spinning wheel. During 
long wiuter nights and wet days, the wheel upon which 
wool was spun gave employment to a great part of 2 
family. The old man, however infirm, was able to card 
the wool, as he sat in the corner by the fire side; and 
often, when a boy, have I admired the cylinders of 
carded wool which were softly laid upon each other by 
his side, Two wheels were often at work on the small 
floor; and others of the family, chiefly little children, 
were occupied in teasing and cleaning the wool to fit it 
for the hand of the carder.” 

“ And she I cherished turned her wheel 


Beside an Englsh fire.” 


W. Wordsworth 


11, Syed Sally Lane, } 
BHAGWATI PRASAD KHAITAN. 


Calcutta, 24—3-23. 
(ih eo 
emancipate Islam, and thereby to emancipate Hindu- 
ism. Anything that impairs the seriousness of that 
struggle should be put down like hot coal Let us 
therefore bend our energies to the immediate issue, 
I beseech therefore the leaders in charge of both 
the agitations to retire from the affected areas, and to 
leave the people to work out their our’ salvation, so 
far as their religious beliefs are concerned. The 
moment they do it, conditions will regain their former 


equillibrium. 


Mahadeo Desgi 
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Let Alone 


I associate myself with my esteemed friend Shriyut 
Rajagopaluchariar in his appealto Swami Shraddha 
nandji There is absolutely no question as to tke fact 
that what the Swamiji 1s doing is nothing but bare justice 
Or & reparation of the continuing injustice against the 
Malkana Rajputs in the U. P. But can any one 
gainsay also the fact that his movement has incensed 
@ section of the community, friendliness with which 
the Swamiji no less than any one elsa is trying to 
foster all these years ? Should he then prosecute bis 


programme even if it endangers that cherished object? 
I venture to ask these questions inspite of the knowledge 
that even Hakimji has declared the movement to be 
justified, and said that every one is at liberty to 
spread his religion Ifevery one is at liberty to sprad 
his religion, I submit the religion that meeds to be 
spread to-day is the religion of freedom, the religion 
of the charkha and khaddar, the religion of ewbra- 
cing the untouc ables, and the religion of Hindu Muslim 
unity. If the Mulkana Rajputs do not really subscribe 
to ‘La Ilaha_ Illitlah,’ if they do mot perform the 
four duties of a believing Mussalman, they will 


by the very nature of their mode of life and 
belief drop off from the Mussalman fold Where is the 
need of a ‘campaign’ to receive them back into the 
Hindu fold? Nothing should stop them from offer g 
their daily prayers in Mandirs. and even from eatirg 
out of the same plate as the Hindu Rajputs, What I 
ask is, ‘Is it a flagrant injistice which is cryiug 
for being remedied this very moment? Is it an 
injustice of the type of untouckability, for instance ? 
Let us not allow our Mussalnan brethren to believe 
that a movement has been set on foot just to spite 
then. And if we are to put them = at 
ease, there is nothing like leaving the Ma.kana 
Rajputs alone. 


Whilst I make this appeal in a'l earnestness to 
Swami Shraddhanandji, I make a siuiar appeal to 
our Mussalman brethren. Their religion bas as its 
basic doctrine the doctrine of the unity of Allah—a 
doctrine which per se exc'udes all compu’sion. The 
which I think sufficiently repres:nts 
the community says, ‘If a person being bona 
Mussaiman or having remained a Mussalman for & 
number of years, can think of abandoning Islam and 
accepting some other faith, the sooner he leives the 
fold of Islam the better: such a man is a source 
of weakness to Islam and not of strength at.d in the 
interest of the community itself he should be weeded 
out if he proves incorrigible ’’ This is strong language, 
but that crysallises the attitude of a large=minded 
Mussalman. If the Malkana Rajpuis refuse to do the 
least that a believing Mussalman should do, why 
should they not be let alone ? If Swami Shiaddha- 
nandji is not to beallowed to create @ situation, 
neither should they allow themselves to create & situation. 

I have referred in above to the religion which is 
the crying need-of the hour. I would take the liberty 
of reminding my Mussalman brethren that we are 
engaged ina fight to free ourown religions, to 


** Mussalman ’’ 
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The Workers’ Secret Struggle 


If the programme of men and money should be 
completed before April 30, it has to be done chiefly 
through our exertions in the coming national week, 
from 6th to 13th April. The Aartal on the 18th March 
has been from all accounts a demonstration unparallel- 
ed in universality and solemnity. The nation has 
reafirmed ts resolve to follow the path of Satyagraha 
to attain its birthright of freedom and expressed it in 
a demonstrstion which has shown to all that have 
eyes to see that Mahatmaji’s body might be imprisoned, 
but his spirit is stil with the people, from the Hima- 
layas to Cape Co:morin, as free and as potent as ever. 
It is u true to say that the masses have weakened in 
spirit by disappointment, or that they have not the 
same degree of loyalty to the Congress ag ever before, 
inspite of all that has happened. They are to-day as 
staunch a8 ever. The workers too have not lost faith 
or the desire to serve The secret in most cases is that 
they have been working all these days, silently suffer- 
ing poverty and privation. They have come in many 
cases to the end of their private resources, and find 
service in the national ¢ause no longer physically 
poss'ble. Their sensitive nature and upbringing prevents 
them from adopting courses which might perbaps make 
it possible for many of them to continue working. The 
result is an unexpressed secret pain. If Congress 
Committees improve their financial position, almost 
all the difficulty now felt will be overcome, There is 
noble material every way—in the way of service on 
the part of workers, and in the way of loyalty and 
sapport on the part of tke people. Poverty, want of 
concentrated effort, lack of efficiency, waning enthu- 
siasm on the part of all—this is the chain of evil. 
Better financial position, work, efficiency born of 
single-minded devotion, enthusiasm all round-this is 
the sequence of renewed activity. Collections should 


therefore be vigorously pushed everywhere. We have 
not been defeated in open battle. Let us not succumb 
to the blockade of lack of funds, iy oR: 


Aout a Mad Woman and Some Others 


It was the 15th of March. We were in one of the 
towns in East Bengal. We had just reached our tem- 
porary resting place; the kindly crowd that insisted 
On accompanying us from the Railway Station bad not 
yet dispersed. A tall woman burst into the hall with 
a trident in her left hand, making a commanding 
gesture with her right. She was dressed in spotless 
white Khaddar and hada red Tilaka in her high fore- 
head. She spoke in Bengali which I could not, of course, 
understand. I was told, she exhorted the crowd in 
eloquent language to observe a complete fast until 
Mabatmaji should be released...‘"You have no right to 
eat or drink until the dear one is released,” she cried. 
The people hurried her out gently because they said 
she had gone out of her mind. ‘For how long hag 
she been thus ?’’ I asked. ‘‘For the last few months,” 
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they said. ‘‘She was a very cultured lady, the wife 
of a pleader. Her mind had suddenly got deranged 
without any reason,’’ : 

Without any reason, indeed | Is not the insult on 
the one hand ard the indifference on the other such 
as to send scores of us mad? That poor sister of 
Bengal had not been hard nedinto an unfeeling stone. 
Her soul was still the molten liquid that came out of 
God, and boiled when it saw sin and shame. She 
threw off her purdah and wandered about in pain, Our 
madness is in not being mad like this unfortunate 
sister of Kast Bengal. 

The figure of this woman with the light flashing 
from her eyes haunted me whenever I spoke in 
Bengal. The crowds that gathered were enormous; 
they were like Mahatmaji’s own meetings everywhere. 
I spoke the usual things. But I spoke well or ill 
according as the light of this poor sister was on me 
or not. We _ visited towns with populations ranging 


— re 


from ten to thirty thousands but the audience at our 


meetings was never below five thousand and sometimes 
went much above it. When Devadas got up to address 
the meetings the audience started with sympathy but 
soon began to give respectful attention. He stilled 
the audience into a more religions and deeper silence 
than I could obtain, ‘‘ My father wants you to spin 
and wear Khaddar; my father wants you to be brave 
and go to prison; I do not want my father to be 
released because of your weakness. I want that your 
strength should obtain his freedom’”—thus was his 
message uttered in sweet and simple Hindi so that 
the Bengalis, both men and women, could follow him. 


Wherever we went in Bengal, we saw staunch and 
tireless faith on the part of the workers. In spite of 
economic strain of every sort, private as well as 
public, they have been holding on bravely. I could 
name a few names which should be written in letters 
of gold for courage and sacrifice, but I do not know 
all of them and it would be invidious. It was very 
pleasant to see the practising lawyers helping the 
Congress Committees in the places that were visited. 
The whole-lhog N. C. O.’s meved amang_ the 
lawyers with confidence as among sympathetic friends, 
and the latter had nothiug but praise and appreciation 
for the sacrifice and the energy of the former. Bengal 
is working hard, but I could not fail to note the lines of 
sadness in her face all the same. 

Hindustani C. P. showed, wherever we went, . 
the result of work, hard and _ good toil, on the 
part of its workers. It was a pleasure to talk 
to the volunteers that gathered at Balaghat. Here 
we intended to stay only for a short while 
but we actually spent a great deal more time as our 
transport arrangements failed miserably and we had to 
fall back on the train. The volunteers who were all 
from the rustic class stood the most severe cross—exa= 
mination on non-violence, that, with my still some= 
what unconquered cynicism and my ractice at the 
Bar, I could subject them to. None of them touched 
liquor, but the poor men had all raised their bands 
when I asked them how mavy smoked. They knew 


*Mr. Devadas Gandhi, Mahatmaji’s son, has been 
accompanying Mr. Rajagopalachariar throughout the 
tour, 
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they had to give up tobacco if they went to prison 
Snd they agreed to wean themselves from the habit 
even from now. 

Behar, the province which had produced Babu 
Rajendra Prasad, wes beautiful to see. We may well 
judge a tree by its fruits. The unfaltering faith and 
the consequent Strength mark this province out. Some 
of the districts have such a number of strong and 
brave workers that it is no wonder that in village or- 
genisation this province stood first. 

We were somewhere near Mokammah Ghat. The 
train stopped at a station and as usual there was a 
crowd round our compartment. An old woman, dressed 
in clothes that showed that her daily lot was hunger 
and hard work, made her way tO our compartment and 
got in. She went straight to Devadas, ‘Is this Maha- 
tmaji’s boy?”’, she asked, and with a mother’s hands 
she stroked his head and caressed his face after placing 
her gift for the cause at his feet. Even the rustc 
crowd was moved at the scene. ‘‘Is Mahatmaji kept 
in jail by the Government?” she asked of the son, 
and burst into an imprecation. Of course she knew 
about the imprisonment already. But she wanted the 
actual provocation to find outlet for the word of 


anger. She left the carriage having given Rs, 1-0-6 
for the fund; it was all her savirgs probably for 
many @ weary day. Cc. R, 


Mr. Rajagopalachariar’s Speech at Patna 

Below is the speech that Mr Rajagopalachariar 
delivered at Patna on the 21st instant:— 

“Till yesterday we spoke at various places looking 
forward to the celebration of the great anniversary. 
Now we have come to the otlier side of the hemi- 
sphere, leaving behind the light that has led us so far. 
But we all know that the sun will continue to give light 
whether it is in front of us or behind us. Whether 
we look forward to fulfilment of duties or look 
backward to the promises and pledges we have made, 
our action must be guided by our resolve. Till yes- 
terday we all looked forward to the anniversay to 
remind us of our duties. To-day I want you to re- 
member the pledges you have given, to help you in 
the work you have undertaken. I do not think that 
@ race noted for keeping its pledges and promises as 
the Hindu race will not fulfil them. We are a nition 
known in the times of the Greek tiavellers as a 
nation that did not want any document or agreement 
to keep its pledges. We never needed any witness 
for our promises. We are a nation which called the 
sun and the moon as our witnesses. I, therefore, feel 
that till the goal is reached we should keep fast to 
our pledges. The anniversary was not an ordinary 
demonstration. It was a proof of the grim determination 
of the people to carry on the struggle. Never before 
in the history of any country, had any nation ex— 
pressed its grim determination in the manner you did 
on the anniversary day, There were eyes keenly 
watching whether the movement was really dead 
or whether there was still fire burning in the ashes. 
The stastesmen and ~ military © commanders 
that governed India are keenly watching us. For they 
are able to perceive the strength of the struggle more 
than Indians themselves. A movement inaugurated by 
@ great military commander like Mahatmaji can only 


be understood by other great military commancers like 
him. Government knows that they must keep Mahatraji 
in jail though everybedy swears that the movement is 
dead and that it is perfectly safe to release him. The 
Government knows very well that it is not dead and 
that it needs only to b> strengthened. Even a child 
knows that if the movement is dead there can be 
absolutely no harm in releasing Mahatmaji. But 
Mahatmaji is still in jail and that is sufficient proof that 
the movement is not dead or weak. Even in your own 
province of Behar and Orissa there isa partial confession 
of this truth by the Government. One of the menibers 
of the Government said that the movement was not 
dead but was simply disorganised. So long as the 
patient is not dead it is in your hands not only to 
cure him but to make him strong. ‘Ibe duty of a 
doctor is greater when he is told that the patient is 
alive and can very well be saved. Therefore it is our 
first duty to look tothe patient. There can be no better 
news than thata member of the local Legislative Council 
asked the Government to release all political prisoners, 
and that the Government refused todoso. The request of 
the councillors to release all the political prisoners, 

however pleasant to the weakminded, was a confession 
that the movement was weakening. For apparently, 

they thought, the Government would be safe if these 
prisoners were released. But when the Government 
refused to concede their request it showed that it was not 

safe to release the prisoners. 

I remind you of your duties and their fulfilment. 

I ask you, first, to look to your organisations and 

put them on a strouvg hasis. Every Congress Committee, 

whether in a village, in a district, or a sub-division, 

must stand as strorgly as the Government organisa- 

tions. Our duty is to see that even asa ‘Fhana or 

any other Government office is strong in its place so 

our Congress Committee should be. All the talk of 

the weakness of the movement is due to one and 

only one reason as we coud sce everywhere in our 

tour in the country There is no faltering in the 

loyalty of the people. There is no want of affection 

on the part of the masses towards the Congress. 

Wherever we went we found the same absolute faith 

in the Congress aumcngst the niasses as existed before. 

There was no feeling of disappointment or despondency 


‘amongst the thousands of people whom we met, 


wherever we went; Some of the workers were 
disappointed and not the people. On examination, it 
will be found , that the chief cause of the despondency 
among the workers is due to their having come to 
the end of their material resources on which they 
were depen Jing so long. You know what a siege means, 
When an army surrounds a fort, it does not fight 
with the men inside the fort. It simply stops food 
and water heing taken inside the fort and thus 
compels those inside ‘the fort to surrender. Likewise 
poverty hes beselged our workers and we are 
disappointed and despondent. Government knows its 
battle and is simply waiting for poverty to break 
workers’ patience. But all know that if the people 
resolve to be generous, the movement will be up 
again and Government will have to fight a grim 
battle. If your brothers were imprisoned in a fort 
and if they were about to surrender to the enemy, 
I ask, will you not take food and water to them? 
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The majority of the workers hail from classes which 


do not know what poverty means, They are now 
feeling the pinch of it and are ashamed _ of 
begging. Their silent patience is now coming 
to an end. And unless you come to their 
succour, the movement may break down. If you 


want your organisations to be strengthened you must 
realise your duty and come forward with money. Your 
brethren-the thousands of workers-are ashamed to 
beg. But we stand here shamelessly to beg, because 
our country is so poor. It is not begging, my 
friends, it is taxation, if only we hed Swaraj. But 
because we have no power to govern ourselves 
taxation becomes begging. You must know how 
Governinent is begging for two hundred crores from 


the country. They are begging this sum to-day of 
the members of the Tegislative Assembly. Of this 
200 crores that they are begging, more than 60 


crores is for spending over the army which is kept 
to govern this country. They are not only begging, 
but are preparing to raise a loan because begging 
will not suiice. When Government is prepared so 
shamelessly to beg and to raise a loan why should 
we not beg ? It is rot the workers that are begging 
of yo1. It is the Congress that begs this sum of 
you. It is in your hands to look upon your workers 
as beggars or as tax-collectors. If we had liberty, if 
we were a free people,these beggars shou'd have gone 
to you as tax-collectors. 

In any free country every tax is a_ voluntary 
donation. It is only in a slave country that taxation 
becomes involuntary payment. The day you learn 
to tax yourselves voluntarily that day you will be 
near the gate of freedom. I have sufficiently 
explained to you, I think, the necessity, the urgent 
necessity, of collecting money: and I hope all will 
cooperate with us to make this Congress organisation 


go on. 
I know that there is a strong temptation to know 


the accounts of the income and expenditure of last 
year. I know that every time, the Congress wants 
money some inysterious person comes out with the 
condemnation of past years’ expenditure and immedi- 
ately we find leading aiticles in some newspapers 
about the danger of any further payment. But I hope 
you will not. sit down as_- auditors and 
spend your times in book-keeping 
while you are fighting an enemy. If you have spent 
one crore you have achieved an amount of work 
which could not have b2en achieved by spendiug 
even hundred crores I would ask of any businessman 
how mauy crores he would spend in advertisements 
to hit Lancashire to the extent our movement has done. 
I would ask of proprietors ofany tea estate whether they 
have spent more or not to push on their sales in this 
countty, If I had to give a contract of advertisement 
for Khaddar, I think, I shall have to spend more 
than one crore to achieve what we have achieved 
within one year Khaddar means 60 crores and to 
spend one croie for the spreading of the knowl:dge 
of Khaddar which will save us sixty crores is too little 
even from the business point of view. Any military 
tuler will say how much he will have to spend for 
gaining the affection of thirty crores of people. And to 
spend one crore to spread disaffection among them is 
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nothing. Leaving alone the merchant’s and com- 
mander’s points of view, I ask if one crore of rupees 
is much from the point of view of a social reformer, 


for what has been achieved in the matter of removal 
of untouchability and cementing of brotherly 
and cordial relations between the different 


comi'tnities ? I ask further if one crore is too 
much for giviug political education to the people 
who have been sleeping so long ? Government is 
engaged in giving literary and political education to 
the p2ople and how many crores has it spent? But 
with what result ? 

Has it been able to achieve the result which the 
one crore of rupees has achieved? With one 
crore Mahatmaji gave political education from which 
Swaraj will spring like a plant from the seed. This 
crore, therefore, has done so much work within such 
a short time. As to the accounts, I would ask you, to 
look at then ard audit them after we have achieved 
Swaraj. You may bring all your leaders to book and 
confiscate all their property. But in the meantime I 
want you to act up to the solemn promise you have 
made, Your first cuty therefore is to untie your purse- 
strings and bring life to the despondent. That alone 
will be enough to make the heart of the Government 
beat quicker, I hope, before we disperse, you will have 
given whatever you have with you, as a symbol of 
your love, affection,and loyalty to the Congress and 
the resolve to make good the solemn promises made by 
you. I do not think that you have all assembled here 
to listen to me and then go home and think later. I 
know that you have not brought much with you. But 
I want only a symbol of your affection. As for na- 
tional resolve you have had sufficient sign and proof 
of it. Men and women have come forward each with a 
rupee atleast which perhaps is more valuable to him: than 
thousands to others. If we waut Swarajour organisation 
must be strong. We want men loyal to the Congress. The 
Congress has not been enrolling members this year in 
such numbers as it did last year or the year 
before last. It is mecessary to enrol more members if 
you want to show that your affection for Mahatmaji 
continues to be the same as before and if you want 
to show that the Congress Is a living organisation. I 
know it was thought once that it was not necessary 
to enrol members. It was considered that every adult, 
male or female, was a member of the Congress whe- 
ther he paid four annas or not. Although I also 
thought like that I consider that the present rule to 
enrol members should continue for some time more. 
And it is necessary to have such members in Jarge 
numbers. It is not right that we should allow Maha- 
tmaji to be in jail, by not doing such a little work 
as the enroiling of members. It may be too much to 
give a rupee; but I ask, is it dificult to give four 
annas and show your love for the Congress and Ma- 
hatmaji? Or are you so confused with arguments of 
parties, I ask, that you do not know whether you 
should be members or not ? There are volunteers 
waiting to register your names and | hope you will 
register in large numbers. April 30 is fixed for the 
fulfilment of the Gaya programme as to men and 
money. Wherever we go we find that the work of enrolling 
volunteers and collecting has just begun. I hope you will 
realise your responsibility of completing the programme 
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by the 30th of April. Other wise the solemn promise 
mace at Gaya will remain unflufilled. I hope the 
people of Behar will not wait for me and Rajendra 
Prasad to ask them for it. And you will have to 
give your quoia by the 30th of April. If we fail in 
this, it will agaim open the period of controversy and 
then some more time will be wasted. If you want 
to be saved from this criminal waste of time you 
must fulfil your share. This year again you will have 
to put @ number of men into prison so that the 
people may not go to sleep. If you do not do that 
your work will be tenfold more difficult next year. 
We have got to put men into prison to coutinue our 
glorious record. We have to put our heroes in jail 
to show that we prefer jail to slavery. We have to 
put our brethren in jail to show that ours is nota mere 
gambler’s desire for Swaraj, not the reformer s desire for 
reform, but it is a dying man’s desire for 
life. Like a drowning man’s struggle to get to the 
shore, like a thirsty man’s desire for water, like a 
hungry man’s for food, so must our desire for 
Swaraj be. But you may ask, ‘Are we really drowning’? 
Why then I will tell you this. I do not know whether we 
are all drowning. But it is a fact that that our Budget 
showed a deficit of 100 crores during the Jast 5 years. 
Since the war.began our debts have increased by 
300 crores. We all know that 270 crores were spent 
not in irrigation or any other productive project but 
absolutely on unproductive things. I know that for the 
last few years the Government which was called 
paternal was spending more than it was able to get 
from the country. But I ask why should this nation 
spend more than it is able to get ? Because it spent 
every year 60 crores over an army which would 
not have been necessary if we had Swaraj. 
Then people would not have lived in fear of Govern- 
ment and Government in fear of people: and there 
would have been no necessity of spending this 60 crores. 

If they required an army for defending them- 
selves egainst invaders they would have trained the 
people and left them to cefend their country when 
there was avy necessity. That is a fortunate nation 
which has no need to keep a standing army. But if it 
is not done so, it is because the Governaent 
thinks it will not be able to exist. That is why the 
sovernment has to keep an army and the people 
have to tax themselves for it. That is why the poor 
man has to pay more for salt, sugar, and 
niatches than what he can afford. Are you not 
convinced that we are all drowniug ? But reason will 
not convince us, It is only the instinct of freedom that 
will save us. Never before did any nation know of 
such a clear weapon as the one which Mahatmaji has 
given us. If youdo not want to allow this weapon to rust 
you must keep it active. We have no fear of Behar, 
united and sympatbetic as it is. I believe that Behar 
will lead the movement in future. I am not flattering. 
I judge the tree by its fruit such could leaders as Behar 
has produced be possible if the people were not so. I hope 
you will fulfil your Quota of wen and money soon to~day 
or to-morrow. I wish toremind you agaiv that you should 
not go away from here with any money that you have 
with you. I have no shame to beg of you. But it is not 
we that beg. It is your country and mother, your 
future Government. that is begging of you. 


Khadi Workers’ Association 
We have received a copy of the Constitution and 
Rules of All India Khaddar Association from its 
secretary Mr. Swadeshpal of Lahore. The association 
was formed by the first batch of students of the All 
India Congress Spinning and Weaving School of 
Sabarmati, before they finally dispersed. We have 
petrus:d the Constitution and Rules carefully. We do 
believe that Khaddar Associations are a great need 
of the country, and we would heartily welcome any 
new associations which have for their object the 
promotion of the use and manufacture of Khaddar. 
But in our opinion such organisations must begin from 
the bottom. Khaddar means decettralisation and the 
organisttions to be sufficiently useful should be 
taluk, district or at the most provincial organisations. 
The central organisation for coordinating purposes 
already exists in the form of the All India Congress 
Khaddar Dept. In one of our bulletins we have 
referred to the Gujarat Khadi Mandal. In our 
Opinion its constitution can fairly sérve asa model 
to start with, and we would suggest to ofher 
provinces also to form local organisations more 
or less on the same lines, making such changes and 
alterations as may be found necessary for local 
conditions. We give here the constitution of the 
Gujarat Khadi Mandal for general information and 
benefit. 


Khaddar organisations can be divided into two 
kinds~-one only for the promotion of the use of 
Khaddar and the other principally for its production. 


The former may be open for any person to join 
provided he or she fully believes in and exclusively 
uses Khaddar (In Gujarat there is already an identical 
kind of organisation and we propose to discuss it in 
some future bulletin) 


But the !atter can consist chiefly of men who are 
doing or may have done some practical work in this 
direction. 

Object 


To produce pure khaddar i. e. handspun hatide 
woven cloth, and to spread the use of such khaddar; 
and with this view :— 


(1) To manufacture and supply hand-gins, car. 
ders, charkhas, looms and their various parts and 
accessories and also to give them on hire or sell on 
hire-purchase system. wherever necessary. 


(2) To purchase, stock and supply cotton and 
slivers and to get yarn spun by providing _ slivers. 
(3) To procure better quality cotton-seeds and 


supp!y them—even at subsidised rates— to farmers 
with a view to improve the quality of cotton. 


(4) To make efforts to increase the number of 
spinners, carders and weavers of the handspun yarn. 


(5) ‘Yo send workers to organise spinning and 
weaving. 

(6) To arrange to get cloth woven out of hand« 
spun yarn at reasonable charges. 

(7) To open schools for training in spinning dnd 
weavirg. 
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(s) To get yarn spun, to get it woven into 
cloth, to purchase and sell it whenever: it is found 
necessary. . 

(9) To train and maintain propagandists. 

Members 


Any person who believes in khadi and fs pre- 
pared to work for it on the above lines can become a 
member subject to his or her fulfilling the following 


conditions :— 
(1) Such a person must be a mewber of the 


Congress. ao 

(2) He or she must be believing in Swadeshi as 
the surest means of getting Swaraj and in the spin- 
ning wheel as having the potentiality to clothe the 
whole of India. ; 

(3) He or she must know how to put a spinning 
wheel or a carder in order. 

(5) He or she must know how to keep accounts 


accurately. 
(6) His or her life must be simple and pure. 
(7) He or she wust be prepared to devote all his 
or her time after khaddar work. 
Executive 


(1) There shall be an executive body consisting 

of four members to be elected by the members of the 
Board from amongst themselves. 
(2) The Secretary of the Provincial Khadi 
Department shall be an ex-officio member of this 
(executive) committee and shall act as its chief exe- 
cutive officer who shall work in conjunction with the 
excutive committee on the lines approved by the 
majority of votes. The quorum shail consist of three 
wewbers. 

The Chief Executive Officer will have power to 
select and enrol candidates aswell as to relieve them 
of their duties or dismiss them, to purchase cotton, to 
purchase necessary tools or get them wade, to sell the 
products, to employ, relieve or dismiss paid men, to 

sanction grants of or to write off sums not exceeding 

Rs. 500, to deposit money with banks or private 
bankers and to withdraw the same from them and to 
correspond or to get necessary documents prepared and 
to sign them on behalf of the Board. He shall also 
manage or siipervise the general office and the keep- 
ing of the accounts. 

(4) The Chief Officer shall recommend the 
admission of a candidate into the-membership within 
three months of his enrolment as a candidate. 

Pinance 


(1) Money required for carrying on the above 
activities to be got from the Provincial Congress 
Comunittee. 

(2) The Board shall execute the trust funds that 
may have been or may be entrusted in future 
to the Provincial Congress Committee for Swadeshi 
wotk in accordance with the conditions laid down. 
in the respective funds. 

Khaddar Centres 


The Khadi Board shall run the following {chadi 
centres:— 

(1) Any centre being conducted or inanaged by 
a member on behalf of and on the reéspousibility of 
the Hoard. 


(2) Any centre that any person or body of petsons 
is, or may be, prepared to run on his or its - sole 
financial responsibility. 

(2) The Chief Officer shall disburse any sum te- 
quired by such centres for capital investment if sanctioned 
by the Committee. 

(3) All the centres opened or managed by the 
Board shall be directly responsible to the Board. 


(6) the Chief Officer shall have power to nominate, as 
members of the Board, not more than fiye persons, 
who may have full sympathy withthe aims and 
objects of the Board though they may not be its 
inembers, but no person so nominated shall be 
elligible for the membership of the Executive Committee. 

(7) The Executive Committee shall meet at least 
once a month and the Board shall meet at least once 
within three wonths. The members shail be occa 
sionally informed of all the activities of the Board. 


(8) The quorum of the Board shall consist of one= 
third of its total number of members. 

(9) Expenses paid to the members as well as those 
incurred on propaganda from time to time shall be 
defrayed out of the general funds of the Board subject 
to the sanction of the P. C. C. 

(10) Any additions or alterations that may be 
found . necessary to be made in future shall be 
forwarded to the P. C. C. for its approval. 


(11) The Khaddar Board shall be under the control 
of and responsible to the P. C. C. for all its activities. 
It shall submit its accounts before the P. C. C. for its 
sanction every month. 


(12) The P.C.C. shall have the power to dissolve 
the Board at any time. 


Satyagrhashram, Maganial K. Gandhi 
SABARMATI, Director Khadi Information 
> 27-3=23 Bureau - 


To all Taluka and District Congress Committees 


It has been decided to postpone the publication of 
the special supplement to Young India containing the Gaya 
Programme progress reports of various provinces to 
next week as several provinces have. not yet sent in 
their reports while some others have promised to do 
#0 in course of the next week. We request all the 
Congress Committees concerned to send in their reports 
so as to reach here not later than Tuesday. 


The Working Committee 


The Working Committee meets in Bombay on the 
thirteenth of April at 3p. m. 


Wanted 


Agents for Young India in all principal places in 
India. Full particulars about revised terms can be hed 
on application from: Marage Young India, 


Ahmedabad 


Printed and published by Ramdas Mohandas Gandhs, at 
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Notes 
The Rake’s Suit Fails 


Mr. Bracken, the Magistrate of Godawari has saved 
the Government from the most ridiculous position 
which the Government of Madras or their police officers 
sought to place themin. Dr. B. Subramsaniyam whose 
offence was in saying that the Government was ‘‘to-day 
in an insolvent state’’ has been honourably acquitted. 


The Secret of Solvency 


There cannot be a more pathetic confession than 
the following of the Leader:— 


“ The members of the Assembly had made themselves the instru- 
ments of imposing on the country an intolerable burden of taxation 
so that money might be found tomect a bloated military ex; enditure, 
to fleance 4 ruinous frontier policy and to maintain av extravagant 
system of Government. Althcugh not vested with power to regulate 
and control the bulk of the expenditure in the Central Government, 
they are still expected to vote the money and taxce requred according 
to the orders of an irresponsible Exccutive. They did so for two years, 
perhaps trembling in their heart of hearts that if thoy took up an 
uncompromising attitude with regard to further taxtion they would 
be described as lacking in.a sense of responsibility, would be imperil- 
ling the Reforms and giving a bandleto their enemics, They were 
also anxious to impress upon the Government their spirit Of reason- 
ableness and co-pperation. 


If they had applied the screw in the very first year of the reform- 
ed constitution, then the Government would have probably realised 
the need of retrenchment and economy earlier and the financial 
situation would have been easier. But the Rake’s Progress was 
allowed to be continued,” 


But what does the Viceroy say about the scope of 
tetrenchuents?. 

“The first buiget after my arrival was that of 1922-23, I then 
jearnt that there had been cumulative deficits in the four preceding 


years totalling Rs. 90 crores. A heavy increase of taxstion had been 
imposea by my predecessor's Government in 1921-23 in order to 


balance the budget. Taxation had again to be enhance! by my 
Government in 1922-23 and an increase was also made in the 
Poestal and railway charges, 


When we cameto frame the Budget of the present year we found 
that notwithstanding the admirable work accomplished by Lord 
Inchcape and bis Committee and aftar making very far-reaching 
reductions {n expenditure, we had again to face a deficit, not +o 
large indeed as last year, but neverthel.ss amounting to nearly four 
crores. We have +triven our utmost torestore equilibrium by scru- 
tiiy of the estim t:3 of revcnic :rdczp niiture Lut have failed.’ 

Again, 

“Sp-akiig with all the reszo sibii y following on me and my 
Govern nent Lamecon i ed that the position cannot Le nmelieratcd 
by any addition h wever tenpting in appearance to revenue, or Ly 
any deduction from expenditure, 

The secret of solvency is nt retrenchmert or 
taxition but Swa@raj. Military ¢«xoendituie is the cirect 
and necessary result of for ign tule. Swataj aone 
can end distrust and divorce between Governe 
ment and people and the consequent mcessity for a 
huge milijary budget. Suaraj wil! automatically put an 
end to the rule of proportion between Buit sh and Indian 
units inthe army, will anon etically increase the reserve 
Indian strength, reduce the standit garmy,e1d substitute 
@ peace-—footing for the present contiiluons war-focting. 
Swarsaj will make the whole nation. a nation «f nen 
prepared to d fend themselves if thére should ben ed 
but in peace time occupied in productive work. We 
cannot get « balanced budget by avy -cther trick 
than by Swaraj. 

A Field of Gold 


Tbe Punjab is a fie'd of gold. There is strength, 
sincerity, honesty and faith in the province The only 
place where we saw thecha'kha everywhere, wherevet 
we went, was the Punjab. The only place where it 
is an exception to use foteign cloth is the Punjab. 
I believe it is the Punjab that has hit Lancashire 
most. The place where we have seen mot loyalty, 
most devoton to Mahatmaji is thé Punjab. And 
Mahatmaji only symbolises the love for freedom. It 
fs the Punjab that has got the strength of Mahatmaji 
in its soul. That is why I say that it is go'd. But 
the ore must b2 crushed and the goldtaken out of it. 
She has _ still to suffér = much troub'e 
and much piin b fore she yield the gold. 
The people of Punjab were no doubtangry with me when 
I asked them to bear the grievances imposed on them 
by their brothers; but this is the painful process of being 
crushed in crder to yield the gold Jt is in the Punjab 
that Swaraj for I.dia was born. I do not know if 
Swaraj is known all over India any nore than the 
Punjab. Punjab is no longer the name of a prow ince, 
but it is the uname of our present diswomour ana Our 


future freedom. If we read any line or anything written 
about Swaraj in India, we will find Punjeb written 
ivit. The national week is celebrated throughont Hindu- 
stan in honour of the Punjab. But while the whole 
of India is celebrating Punjab the Punjab is a {flict- 
ed with internal quarrels, But the one supreme thing 
Mahatmeji has taught us is that good-will can be 
made in one moment by the will and resolve of mind. 
In one moment, I and my enemy can become frietics. 
Tove is the natural condition of the buman soul, 
tatred is unnatural and temporary. 
Cc. R. 

Our Future Defence 

Among other things, we are told that Punjab is 
nervous about foreign invasions. We are not seeking 
the Swaraj of Mahatmaji’s philosophy, we are seeking 
political Swaraj and in that political Sware) we will 
have 30 crores of people whom we can train to 
military strength. And who need be afisid of foreign 
invasions with 30 crores of armed men and women? 
I do not know who will be in charge of affairs after 
Swaraj, but I promise whoever will be in charge of 
them, he will have, if necessary, one crore of men 
and women within the next ten years. And this 
one crore will not be a standing army drawing pay 
from our taxes, but will be employed in their peaceful 
avocations until they are required for defence. 


India need not be afraid of Afghanistan: rather, 
other countries should be afraid of India. But if we 
continue in the present condition, if we continue to 
depend for ever on the peace and order of a foreign 
tule, we must not only be ever afraid of Afghanistan 
but also of smaller countries. Indeed we have to bs 
afraid of half a dozen bold and organised badmashas, 
If we want to be free from all these fears, we must 
give up temporary advantages, and work for Swarej. 
But our ambition is not that India should be a great 
military nation. As long as the rest of the world is 
wicked we must be strong and ready to defend 
ourselves; but our flag will still carry the emblem 
of the Charkha and bear the message of peace to all 
the world, C.R. 


Né@edless Fear 


Our movement rests upon trust in human nature, 
mutia@l cooperation and confidene io ourselves, One 
thing is clear, that if anyone prefers Government 
by foreigners to misgovernment by any section of our 
community we cannot work for Swaraj. This is a 
cardinal point of faith and unless we accept this we 
Cannot proceed further. We must have the faith that 
if we entrust the Government of this country to our 
people, misgovernment by any particular comrhunity 
cannot long continue. We have the faith and the 
Strength to convert this Government into good 
government within a few days. If we only realise 
this, faith and courage will come to us. If 30 crores 
of people cannot succeed in establishing justice and are 
afraid of any particular community among themselves, 
these 30 crores do not deserve Swaraj. If we trust 
in human nature. then there will be no possible doubt 
that justice will be established under Swaraj, but if 
we hav no trust in human nature we cannot carry 
gn th movement. Here we see why Mahatmaji 
emphas! ged his programme as the best programme in 
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preference to any other because the disciplife and the 
self-restraint through which we have to pass 
Strengthens us and teaches us how peacefully to 
oppose and subvert any misgovernment under Swaraj. 
If by force we get Swaraj, then, indeed, we should be 
afraid of any community- which will use that force for 
injustice, but if we have to atiain it by non—cooperation 
and non-violence then even the weakest minority will be. . 
able toaysert itself and eaforce justice in this country. 
Thisiswhy for India Mahatmeji says thet non-violence 
isnot @ mere policy, nora creed of weakness, but it isa 
source of strength and powerfor the weakest community 
in India. Mahatmaji who only represents the genius 
that must fulfil our destiny, invites wus to feast. But 
shall we not sit and partake, because the hands, the 
legs and the other members of the body doubt and 
quarrel as to how much of the feast each should get 
after we have eaten ? Man is a social animal and 
when we attain Swaraj, men will not keep on quarrel- 
ling with each other, but will successfully govern 
themselves. After the feast is partaken and after we 
have digested the food, the hand will get as much 
blood as it wants. the other hend will also have 
whatever amount of blood it requires and so also 
other parts according to their respective needs. Let 
us not wait till the feast gets cold or till somebody 
takes the plates away, but sit down to eat. 
Cc. R, 
Not Mere Paper Safeguards 

In certifying the salt tax over the heads of the 
Legislative Assembly, the Viceroy has issued a state- 
ment wherein among other things he seeks to explain 
the constitutional power of certification tnder the 
Reform Act. But lawyer-like he leaves the matter in 


a maze of ambiguity. 

“] hold strict views regarding the exercise of my special powers, 
Their use can only be justified, in the words of thé Government 
of India Act ‘ when it is eatential for the interests of British India,’ 
This requirement has throughout been present to my mindin the 
present case, The interest of India unly and no otber interests are 
in question. A balanced Budget is absolutely essential to her 
interests at the present time and J believe that it is my duty 
co take the necessary action to secure this in the discharge of. 
the responsibility placed upon me as Governor General by the 
Imperial Parliawent. It may be that the scheme of Reforms 
introduced by the Government of India Act will be attacked on 
account of the action taken by me. This would be unfortunatg 
and could only lead to misapprehension for the Constitution is 
embodied in the Act, and Ido not believe that there is any substantial 
difference as regards the meaning of the important provisions under 
which I am acting. Unbalanced budgets appear to me to involve 
dangers to the future of India, perhaps inherently greater than any 
constitutional or political issue, while their immediate effect is to 
stifle development in the provision of all those beneficient activities— 
education, public health, industry—which should be the first fruits 
of the Reforms, I am convinced, therefore, that my action will 
prove of ultimate benefit in the development of the Reforms and the 
advancement of India and for these I shall contintie to labour in 
the discharge of the high responsibilities entrusted to me as 
Governor General. " 

That is to say, if the Viceroy is convinced that 
any action will prove of ultimate benefit for the 
interests of British India, he may certify. The test of 
democracy or responsible government is not benefit but 
who should decide it, Mr, Jamnadas Dwarakadas repeated 
the forlorn cry in the Assembly. 

‘He and bis friends had always let people believe that the 
Reforms were a reality, that extraordinary powers which made 
many people reject them were mere paper provisions but be 
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was sorry to find them being used for ordinary purposes. “ Now 
we have to go back to them with our heads bung in slame, to tell 
them that we have come to you with admicsion that extraordinary 


powers are being used for ordinary purposes, that we have to admit 
the hollowness of the Reforms, " 


‘The Duke of Connaught and the late Viceroy had assured them 
that autocracy bad keen abandoned but he’ found it stpreme when 
Goverument was determined to pass a tax to which the majority in 
the Assembly were opposed,’ 

Sir Malcolm Hailey’s reply was perfectly clear : 

‘We have been told, that the exceptional safcguards are paper 
safeguards, Idon't think any body could have theught that the 
Parliament and the Joint Committee had ever intended that tvhcre 
safeguards should be paper provirions. These were made solely 
for the purpose that the executive Government in India may be 
placed in exactly the same position as government witha majority 
in the Legislative Assembly. The steps whether right or wroug are 
within the terms of constitution and the only question is not 
Whether Government has a right to use these powers but whetler 
occasion justified it or not, 


Colonel Wedgwood in Parliament described 
executive sanction for taxation as an exceptional and 
peculiar procedure. But Sir Henry Craick objected to 
this description and V-arl Winterton promptly confirmed 
the objection by ‘‘emp!asising that the rules under 
the Government of India Act provided for this course.” 

Cc. R. 


Khadi Notes 


A Bombay retail merchant of pure Khadi_ recently 
brought so:ne pieces of Khadi to Satyagrahashram to 
get them tested as regards their genuineness. Such 
pieces are sent to this place very often by parcel-pust 
also The sa nples that this gentleman had brought in 
were pieces of fine white muslin. They were bleached 
and were said to have been spun ani woven at 3 
Khali-prodjucing centre somewhere near Delhi. 


On examination it was found that the hardness to 
touch which is natural in such fine handspun fabric 
was present to some extent in this cloth, but on 
rubbing it well it was found to be due to the presence 
of starch and the ironing of the cloth. Again, at 
one end of the cloth where soe weft-space 
is usually kept blank few warp threads were 
found to bave curled up. In a bandspun fabric this 
happens invariably Those who have seen the Andhra 
and other fine spinners may have noticed that the 
yarn they spin has naturally an excess of twist, which 
is due to their system of spinning. Some of the open 
warp threads inthe cloth in question, which happened 
to be curled up were rubbed well aud when the starch 
was off they remained straight. This created more 
doubt in the genuineness of the cloth. The cloth was 
then torn warpwise and weftwis:. It was found too 
soft to he handspun. But the greatest doubt was felt 
when the threads, especially the warp threads were 
noticed to be of shabby apyea‘ance, with loose ends 
of cotton fibers sticking out, such as are not found in 
the case of handspun yarn like Andhra’s, The 
distinction ariscs from the following circtunstances:— 


In mechanical spinning cotton fibres are simply 
rolled out of the sliver by mechanical pressure. The 
feeding of yarn with fresh fibres from the sliver is 
thus dove by a mechanical process There is nut the 
live touch of the hand to regulate’ it or 
to exetcise control over it, and therefore the tension of 
twist Cannot be permitted!:to reach right up to 
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the point of the sliver, But in the case of the 
handspinning the pressure of fingers constantly 
regulates the amount of feed and it becomes 


possible to maintain high tension on thread and twist 
which reaches right up to the point of the sliver 
where it is prevented from penetrating further into the 
loose fibres of the sliver by the same pressure of 


fingers. That is to say in other words, that 
they are drawn out .by the tension of the twist. 
Their front ends are caught up in tbe twist as they 


are drawn out, and consequent!y there are very few 
loose ends sticking out of the surface of thread as in 
the case of mill-yarn, and the yarn is also strorger. 


In the case of fraudulent imitation, mill-yarn is made 
to appear like handspun yarn by subsequent retwisting. 
This makes the yarn harder but it does not give it a 
round polished surface. Loose ends of the fibre which 
exist On it remain as they are, 


When all is said and done, the fact still remains that 
It is very dificult for an untrained eye to detect these 
minute differences. 


But ‘why should khadi-wearers hanker after 
such !fine varieties at all, when '!the majority of 
them cannot provide themselves with dbotees or sarees 
of even 29 counts? The fine spinning centres would do 
well if, instead of 50 or 60 counts or upwards, they get 
about 20 counts of yarn spun from their spinners. They 
will, thereby, be able to double the production of 
khadi, and provide thousands of middle-class kbadi- 
wearers with suitable cloth. 


An ‘Improved’ Charkha 


Sjt. Narbar Khanderao Kshirsagar of Nasik has 
juvented a hand spinning machine, which he has 
repeatedly invited the Technical Department of 
A. I. K. D. to inspect. This department, thereon. 
recently sent an inspector to inspect and see it at work. 

The machine is named Kshirsagar Charkha and ju 
the prospectus issued by its inventor it is stated, 
amongst other things that ‘‘it spins 6 threads ata 
time and as the process of drawing, twisting and 
winding are done simultaneously, it saves time and 
that it can spin 6 tolas of about 6 counts in an 
hour ”’ 


The charkba was accordingly tried ‘and it was 
found that even though it spins 6 strands at a time, 
it hardly yields half the work of an old charkbhe. In 
the first trial of 1 hour and 17 minutes it span only. 
one and seven-eighth of a tola of yarn which wes 
inferior to ordinary charkha yarn. 


Some more trials made subsequently produced no 
better results. The construction of the charkha also 
is so complicated that a village carpenter or blacksmith 
can hardly repair it. 

The .public is not likely’ to be led away by such 
advertisements now-a-days and it is hoped that they 
will not go in for any such charkha unless it is found 
to be satisfactory after a fairly long and sufficient trial, 


Maganlal K, Gandhi 
Director, Information Bureau 
All-India Khadi Dept, 


Sabarmati 


4th April 1923 
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Enter the Lists 


The week between the 6th and the 13th is to be 
observed as a week of national mourning and prayer- 
moutning not for those who died in the Jallianwalla 
Bagh -:ather their suffering is India’s pride; it served to 
electrify the whole countty, but mourning for the 
unsp2akable humiliation that was inflicted upon the 
nation dering and altertha fateful week. India can afford 
to forget the p'iysical agony that she suffered but it ‘s 
impossible for her to ignore or forget the menta! anguish, 
the agony of shame that the memory of our countrymen 
having been made to creep on their belly, of our 
young boys having been madeto salaam the Union 
Jack under threat of penalty, brivgs in its train. It 
is & watter of unsoeakable sbame to us that 
among hindrels and  thorsinds yourg men 
with all the: enthnsiasm aud idealism characteristic 
of youth thronghout the length and breadth of 
In it not one should have b en found to iu ter up 
sifficient courage to m fuse to becomea willing instrument 
of his humiliation, and the hu niliation of bis country 
through him, by refusing to obey the imworal 
military orders And if we can have no better 
tradition to leave behind us_ for the pesterily 
it were better that we ceased to be. The one unfulfilled 
longing of Mabatmaji that he expressed apainand again 
from a thorsand platforms while he was aniong us wes 
thar, if a similar occasion arose once again, thousands 
of young men would come forward ready to be shot down 
with defiance on their brow 1ather than acquiesce 
in their huniliation by saiauing the Union Jack 
under threat of pena'tv, or in any other way, What 
is going t» be ouratita fe now that the Government is 
seeking to repeat the seme insult in effect. though in 
® diferent form, by intcrdicting the Nationl flag ? For, 
let there be no mistake. ‘That situation bas now 
g:isen. The action of the Jubbuipur authorities 
cannot bz regarded asan isoated ptienomenon, 
It is on'y part ofa policy that Las behind it the 
saxction of Whitebail ivself. Earl Winterton 
made that amply clear inthe House of Commcns. 


We envy other nations their liberty, but we lack 
t' cir virtues The Geran workman today, refuses to 
compro.vise, by salaming a French military officer, his 
undivided allegliance to hiscountry, but during the 
Mattial Law days it was my misfortune to behold the 
best and highest in our country paying obszquious 
homage to ordinary Brit'sh soldiers) The fact is that 
through centuries of despotism we have forgo:ten the 
very instin:t of national self-respect. Our national tri- 
colour fais to thril our being with enthusiasm 
as th: sight of thre Union Jack dozs ev English heart. It 
fails to evoxe th: sime storm of ysatriotic emotion in 
our breast as a G:rman feels when he sees the black 


ant white of the German Eagie flut ring in the 
winl aad heirs th: stirring music of the na inal 
song: — 


“Tama Prussian! Kuow ye not my a banner? 
Before mo flints my flag of black and white | 
My fathers died fur freedom, it was their manner; 


So say these colours floating in your sight.” 


We must resuscitate this feeling which haa been 
all but crushed ont of us. Every Indian child must 
be tavghtto regard his miniature National fleg as his 
most cherished treasure. We must teach our little 
children to regard the national tricolour with the same 
feeling of pride wita which an English lad does the 
Union Jack, and to regard its honour as something 
sacred which they must be prepared to defend with 
their lives. 

On the 6th of April the banner of Satyagrah was 
unfurled in India, On that day we took a vow to 
cast out all fear and turned a new leaf in ovr national 
history. It is but fit that the 6th of April this year 
should see the national flag unfurled throughont India, 
as a symbol of resusc:tation of our national honour that 
was trampl.d under foot during the Martial Law days 


three years back. 

It is a matter of cride to learn that the Bilaspur 
Municipality duly vindicated the bonour of the 
national flag by hositing it on the Town Hall in the 
teeth of official opposition on the occasion of the 20th 
Provincial Rajput Conference which wes held in it 
recently. The Satyagiah week should see national flags 
and winiature tiico‘ours manuiectured in thousands 
and hundreds of thousands and distributed among 
grown up men and children. It is boped that 
every Congress Office, and if possible, every national 
institution will fly its cwn national flag during the 
werk It is also expected that the naticnal tricolcur 
will flutter over every meeting Leld dutirg that period 
and that arrangements will be made to take out 
National Flag ,rccess'ons in every city, not in a spirit 
ot bluff or bravado but in the purest ssirit of solemn 
reverence, after making full preparaiions for all possible 
contingencies that might arise. Fcr a national 
flag procession isa serious uatter and its progress cannot 
be permitted to be marred by accidental happenings of 
police. 

Progress of the Fiag 


After the above was written the following news was 
received from: the Secretary Piovircial Congress 
Committee Hindi C P., showing tbat peorle haye not 
been slow in realizing their duty towards the 
nation flag :— 

“Under the auspices of the istrict Congress Committee a punlic 
meeting of the citizens of Chhirdwara was held on the 80th March, 
Resolutions were passed calling upon people of Chhindwara to do 
nonour to the Flag by hoisting it on their Louses during the enduing 
National Week from 6th to 13th April and lastly requesting the 
vocal Municipal Committee to take up the question and resolve to 
hoist the Naiona! Flag on its Town Hall " 


Here is another: 

“Another festure of the District Political 
Khbiiafat Conference held at Seoni on the 27th instant was that 
miniature National flags for being pinned on the chest and for being 
carried on walking sticks were sold in hundreds until the stock 
of green coloured Khadi was depleted and the Congress Committce 
was disabled from supplying more.” 


Mana er’s Notice 


Subscribers are requested not to uae Urdu 
script in correspondence addressed to the manager 
as attendence is likely to be delayed owing to 
difficulties of interpreting the same in our office. 
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The Punjab 
Hinduism has Lost itr Balance 

The Punjab is now afilicted with & graver misfortune 
than even what is being commemorated throughout 
Hindustan in the national week. The wrongs of 
1919 were inflicted upon an innocent people from 
outside. Such wrongs evoke a reaction of soul which 
turns them into occasions of purification and elevation, 
But to-day the Punjab is afflicted by the wrongs of her 
own people, which do not clevate or purify but diag the 
people down with ever increasing momentum. 
Hinduism, ever frée from bigotry, whose true beauty 
is catholicity, seems in the Punjab, under the pressure 
of anger, to be eager to borrow the least beautiful of 
the excrescences that have gathered tovnd beautiful 
Islam. In the anger of the moment, Hinduism in 
Punjab seems to have lost her balance, and is lashing 
herself into fury. Hinduism feels that Isiam has not 
stood bravely by her afflicted children of Multan, She 
feels called upon to assert herself and show her 
strength and to rebel against the restraints impos d 
by the Congress in the name of national unity, The 
depth and genuineness of this feeling cannot be denied. 
I have seen enough even in the all too sbort 
stay that I made in the province to convince me that 
this anger is genuine, deep, and widespread, 

Punjab has ever been the defender of Hinduism 
against the assaults led against the latter. True to he1 
history, she seeks to enter the field with sword and 
shield. There are other causes that have contributed 
to the present tension of feeling, which may be 
deemed artificial or seconda:y; but the resentment 
against what has been understood as indifference on 
the part of the better serse of Islam is strong and 
real. But I am certain, gratitude and catholicity are 
integral and abiding forces in Hindu character and 
will surely reassert themselves when the present 
misunderstanding in the Punjab is removed. The 
least advance on the part of Mussalman leaders will 
bring up love and good-will frcm Hinduism with 
re-doubled force which will turu the present pain into 
@ mere ugly dream. 

Mischievous Lecflets 


During times of excitement, the duty of the 
nationalist press, both Hindu and Mussalman, is not 
to run with the current, but bravely to head it. The 
circulation of the Urdu press in the Punjab is enormous, 
and for good and evil, its power is great. If only it 
resolves to cooperate in love’s labour, the province 
can be saved. Leaders of each community should 
ever be a restraining influence. Ugly stories reported 
and quoted with additions, and re-quoted from se: ond- 
ary sources with further comments added, can easily 
lash an angry people into madness and suicide. I 
heard the other day a statement that a wicked leaflet 
was being circulated under the siguature of two lead- 
ing ‘Mussulman Congressmen. On examination, it was 


found afterwards, that the mischievous leaflet was @ 
cyclo tyled siest not signed by any one, but sent 
round by some one along with gennine copics of a 
notice of a meeting of the Punjab Khi afat Conuuittee. 
The notice was no doubt signed by respons ble 
officers but it had nothing to do with the anonymous 
leaflet. Congress and Khiulafat officers s ould guard 
Against their being used as unconscious sgents for 
tue distribitiou of the poison. 
Leaders, A restfaining Foce 

It is the duty of Hindu leaders not to act as 
advocates of the Hindu community. If they care for 
Unity, they should risk all their popularity and 
influence and try to restrain their following. The 
duty of Mussalman leaders likewise is to restrain their 
following. Justice there should be on both sides but it 
should be asked not by each from the other, but by 


the respective leaders fiom their own communities in 


favour of the other. The office of Hindu leads 
should be to see that their peop'e render justice to 
the Mussaimans, and Mussalman leaders should insist 
ontheir pzople rendering justice tothe other community, 
This is the noble way to divide the labour. It should 
not be the office of a His ‘u leaderto get justice from 
Mussalmans by their advocacy or skillin partisanship, 
The policy of constant incitement to concede rather 
than claim has been followed by all Corgress and 
Khilafat workers and leaders during the period which 
saw greatest unity and greatest strength in the nation. 
So long as unity is a cardinal point in our 
uicvement, let us not adopt ia kaste another 
policy now which indicates, and will keep up, separation 
an in the gross yield litle fruit. The Congress 
Committees are now blamed by the excited Hindus 
of the Punjab as having done too lictle justice to the 
Hindus. The Khilatat Committees are similarly blamed 
by the Mussalmman community. Butthis is the only way 
to weave the woof in the warp. The principle of 
concessicn is the bas's of Hindu-Miuslim unity.’ A 
catrenter can join two pieces of wood oniy by lopping 
and planng. He cannot but mercilessly lop and cut. 
Cone:t jciving, not a just sand even application cf 
the chisel «n both pieces of weod sbould be the sim. 
Too Lxte 

‘* Let us organise ouselves, let us be strong,’ say 
the Hiudus of Punjib in their present nervousness. 
By all means, let us be strong. But what is the 
meaning of the proposal? Does it mean that men 
and women should learn to defend themselves against 
attacks on person, property or honour,and not depend 
on the protection of the Government or its police? 
Most certain'y let this be cone. Dces it mean that 
in the bringitg up of boys aud girls greater attention 
should he raid to physical culture? This is the right 
thing to do. Does it mean the organsation of a 
civic guard against cline? This also is @ necessary 
corol ary of nor=co-operation and a too long neglected 
duty of citizenship. But let it not be a sectional 
police cra challenze cr insult to any farticular 
community, but cover ctizenshi» without distirction 
of creed or caste If, however, thcss who recommend 
Hindu orgainsation in Punjab or elsewhere think of 
sectional political organisation, I say il is too late in 
the day for Hindus to think of it. They are too old 


for weating such political skirts. Such organisation 
would be of no use to non-coopertors and it can serve 
ofily to divide. Great-st danger against which we 
should guard ourselves is losing sight of our goal, 
In tryiug to avoid a collision or being beaten in the 
race, we stould net be drawn unknowingly into the 
shoals of cooperation. Hindus aud Mussalmans and 
Sikhs shoul! remewber still that the comuon enemy 
we are fighting against is still unbeaten. 
A Parallel 
Besides the fear of a repetition of Multan, the other 
cause that has operated to confuse the issues in Pun-— 
jab, is the policy of the Government in its distribution 
of seats and offices and other prizes and .opportunities 
of the present administration. In every respect the 
position and the feelings and the temptations of the 
people of the Punjab are like those of the South In- 
dian Brahmans and non-Brahmans under the present 
‘reformed’ administration of Madras. The Punjab 
Hindus’ case is in many respects easier than that of 
tue more unfortunate Brahmans of Mad:as. The Pun- 
jab Hindu is not so crippled by wrong education and 
chronic poverty as the Maditas Brahman. But both 
must remember that when we eatered the battle for 
Swaraj and accepted non-cooperation as the only po- 
ssible weapon for waging that battle, we decided to 
allow the administration to be run without our aid 
and to forego all the alvantages of offices or power, 
We cannot non-coopzrate with the Government and 
at the same time have a present share in it. We must 
choose either the future or the present, we cannot 
have both. It is wonderful how the policy of the 
Punjab Government has confused the issues and led 
both Hindus and Mussalmans out of the track. To 
fight for a greater or less share in the loaves atd fishes 
of office is worse than submissive cooperation. If we 
make up our mind not to fight the Government, then 
indeed we may sit down equally to divide the crumbs, 
putting off all thought of the feast of Swaraj for which 
thousands of the sons ani daughters of Hindustan 
have hitherto given untoli sacrifice. 
The Slough of Despond 
Multan and communal sepresentation have given 
& fresh and aggressive impetus to Hinduism, Hin- 
duism which the world has understood to be @ non- 
proselytising religion is flapping its wings in Punjab 
and has frightened Islam. * ‘If you may fly, Why 
not I?” saysshe. ‘Yes you may,” says Islam. But it 
is consent extracted by logic; all the time Islam is 
Rrieved at the transformation of policy. The basis of 
mutual trust is threatened by ibe sudden zeal, and if 
we gO On thus we will sink together into the Slough 
of Despond of which we had got out after so much 
suffering and sacrifice. For eyery doubtful Hirdu we 
gain we lose ten true Mussalinans, I can Only repeat 
here what I submitted before the Punjab Provincial 
Conference at Sargodha:— 
Politics in the garb of religion 
“'Througho t the Pun‘ab honastly and sincerely we 
oe es by one thought and that is 
versions oF reconvetsions that are going 
on. Freedom of religion is absolutely a correct and 
true doctrine. It is very right that man should 
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approach God by the nearest path and he should try 
to take his brothers to the same goal. But this right 
depeuds upon the honesty of our purpose, Tho.sands 
of people are honest and we grant them that right. 
But I emphasize as strongly as I can that religion 
should not be perverted for politicos. The right thet, 
I said, I granted for conversion in religion I do not 
grant in the matter of politics in the garb of religion. 
Not the throne of the richest kingdom of the whole 
world can stand in my way to take my brother to 
God. If I want to spread the truth in the matter of 
religion, it is my duty to do so according as I see it, 
but if you believe that in making your brother a 
Mussalman or a Hindu you are taking him or any 
community to greater political power, I say think well 
before you take that step. You may make Hindus 
able‘ and comparatively stronger in political power 
or you may similarly make Mussalmans_ stronger in 
political power, but we will be so much weaker 
altogether, that on the whole we will be politically 
weaker. Would you like a bucket-full of water divided 
between you or a tumbler—full of water divided 
between you two. It is possible, one community can 
become stronger than another, it may have more 
offices, but it will be only a division of the tumbler- 
full. This test that I put before you applies to every 
one of us who takes part in this movement. If I give 
a thousand rupees for a conversion organisation in 
order to take a blind man nearer to God, I will be 
doing service to God and religion. But if I do it to 
get more political power, I do disse:vice to the cause 
of freedom. This I say equally applies to my Mussalman 
brother if he gives thousand rupees for this very 
purpose to any Mussalman organisation. The history 
of the spread of the religions of the world is a glorious 
history. For spreading the knowledge of God and for 
spreading Truth men have died on the scaffold and 
have allowed themselves to be burnt on the stake. 


But starting organisations for decreasing or increasing 
political power.is not the true history of religion. 
What I have said, I know, js not pleasing to every- 
body. But the matter is so grave that we should not 
try to please but speak and writethe truth as we see it. 

I remember a little conversation. ‘*Is it not a 
beautiful thing that India should present the spectacle 
of one religion not merely tolerating but actually fight= 
ing for a_ sister religion ? ’’ Mahatmaji’s eyes flashed 
as he replied ‘‘Isn’t it beautiful? ’ He was 
pleased to see any one understand the full religious 
significance of the Hindu support of the Khilafat. It 
wis when the fight had vot commenced. It was just 
being planned. But now what is Punjab doing ? 
Hinduism seeks to arm itself against Islam and Islam 
likewise seeks to prepare for war. No, this cannot 


save us. EE ABN stat 2S C.R. 
The Pen that Divides 


It is @ very old problem that India hes too many 
communities to attain freedom easily. It is not a new 
discovery. Every one who wanted to maintain the 
foreign domination pointed our attention to the 
fact that we had too many languages, too many 
communities and too many religions. If we 
are to bs frightened by these difficulties we need 
not take up the battle of Swaraj. It is only if we 
are resolved to get over these difficulties that we need 
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begin this campaign at all. These difficulties can be 
Overcome if we only purify our hearts. By no amount 
of clever negotiations can we get over these difficulties 
No arbitrations such as we know of in courts can 
settle this kind of disputes. Unless we learn to forgive 
each other and to take upon ourselves the faults of 
Others we cannot unite. Assoon as each community 
begins finding fault with the other, unity will become 
difficult. In this campaign of sacrifice if we call upon 
others to sacrifice or bargain about sacrifice we will 
never win. The spirit of bargaining is absolutely 
opposed to the spirit of sacrifice. It is only if each 
one of us comes with his sacrifice without 
looking back to his companion that we can. win. 
I remember when I was a boy I saw a show where, 
with the aid of mirrors, I was shown the dismembered 
parts of a human being. We were really thinking that 
it was a@ case where the body had been cut up; a 
hand was here and a leg was there and we wondered 
at it. But asa matter of fact it was merely a trick. of 
the mirrors that made a living man appear in this 
dismemb=2red condition. In the same manner a united 


nation has now been presented to us as if it’ were 


dismembered and in a hopelessly dead condition It - 


all depends upon how we look at it, whether we 
look straight with our own eyes or whether we look 
through false mirrors. Under the pressure of comnpion 
misfortune and common oppression we ate uniting. 
‘But when victory is near, almost in our hands, our 
attention is drawn to other things andthe great and 
common misfortune threatens tobe removed from our 
vision. When we forget this common, eclironic and 
permanent misfortune we take to little quarrels and 
begin to fight with each other. The week that we are 
in is the anniversary of Punjab’s common wmisfortune. 
Why Punjab’s? It is a week that expresses the common 
misfortune of India. This is a week that symbolises 
our hopelessly subjected condition. Yet during the 
same week it looks as if we are going to celebrate it 
in Punjab by attempts at arbitration in order to get 
over our mutual quarrels. Isthe Punjab going to invite 
people from all India to settle these internal quarrels, 
or is she going to spend the week in helping the 
great fight of India ? If we hada wresting ring within 
which two persons could wrestle safely without 
interference from the outside, then we could wrestle 
to our heart’s content. But the spectator outside is ready 
to come inside and help one against the other and take 
the field against both. If any Hindu or any Mussaal- 
man iniagines that this wrestling could be done on 
a ffir field, he must give up this hope. If we only 
look around and see the enemy that is watching our 
game we will not indulge in such wrestling matches, 
however pleasant they might be for the present. If 
any two finish this match there are others to continue 
the wrestling. And while we go on with this pleasant 
tournament let the Punjab see that Lord Lawrence is 
looking upon us from his place in the Mall with the 
pen and the sword and the attitude of insolent power. 
Heasks whether we will be ruled by the swordor the pen. 
We had agreed to be ruled by the pen, and the pen has 
divided us. It would have been far better if we had 
agreed toberuled by the sword. It would have ended our 


troubles, and we would not have had to beget @ slave 
posterity. But we agreed to be ruled by the pen, 
because we thought it will not pain us. And the pen 
is dividing and dismembering the body. If we want 
to carry on the battle of true honour, we must forget 
all our false quarrels and unite, It is not enough if 
we throw balm on our own feeble hearts by taking 
up lesser quarrels and fight with lesser enemies. It is 
very tempting and very easy for one to fight with a 
Mussalian brother and so also itis easy and tempting 
for a Mussalman to fight with the Hindu brother. 
But if we are really true to ourslves, weshould combine 
and fight with a bigger and more difficult enemy. 
It is because we have no work to do that we quarrel 
with each other. We must occupy onrselyes with 
difficult and truer work, and not indulge in casy and 
false work. These little engagements, these little 
pleasures we can find after we have established Swaraj. 
But before we attain Swaraj in the manner in which 
Mahatimaji has showed-us we have no time to fight 


with each other. 
Ry 


Signs of the Time 

Some time back when the Gaya ptogramme was 
placed before the country some friendly critics 
expressed apprehension that the Civil Disobedience pait 
of it would remain a mere pious wish as the Government 
was not likely to oblige the non-cooperators this 
time by providing -them with foolish, unreasonable 
orders that could be civilly resisted. We remarked 
then that the foolish and unreasonable orders referred 
to were not due in the past to a temporary aberration 
of the bureaucratic mind as was supposed but only a 
symptom of a deep-rooted disease from which the Govern- 
ment wassuffering We further ventured to premise that 
so long as the heart of the Government remained as 
corrupt and unrepentant as it was, these symptoms were 
bound to recur as an ivevitable necessity again snd again 
whenever our national life once more began to show signs 
of renewed strength and energy. Subsequent happenings 
since then have fully borne out our belief. Now 
that the country has taken to life-giving, Invigorating 
constructive work and fresh sap hag once more begun to 
circulate freely in its arterles, not a day passes without 
bringing some fresh invitation for Civil Disobedience 
in its train. Only the other day the members of the 
Congress deputation were favoured with orders under 
section 144 at Bangalore, but like veteran sportsmen 
they decelded to choose their own time for offering 
battle, and left to the citizens of Bangalote to 
furnish the reply, which they beautifully did in the 
public meeting held on-the 18th when over 2000 
ruppees were subscribed on the spot. Similarly Dr. 
Hardiker was prevented under the same section by the 
District Magistrate from holding meetings, for enrolling 
volunteers and the result is now beforeus The Secretary 
Belgaum Congress Committee wires, ‘200 volunteers have 
been enrolled in that District alone.’’ The Mysore City 
Magistrate went one further by serving Mr. K. Krishna 
Swami Rao, the Secreiaty, Mysore District Congress 
Committeeand a me per of the Representative Assembly 
with a notice und ction 144 on the occasion of the 
visit of Sji, Kot o that place, enjoining ‘‘ not to 
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congreate or cause assemblage of persons in any place of 
the Mysore City during the stay of said Kotwa!ji.” But the 
latestand most delectable instance hails fron thatland of 
promise-Andhra The following is the amezing circular 
that the Collector, Godavari Disfrict, has caused to be 


gent round to all village officers. 

“You must keep a elose watch over the activities and the 
meetings conducted in connection with the collection of Tilak 
Swaraj Fund, enlistment of Volunteers for Civil Disobedience 
and Non-co-opcration movement and immediately send a secret 
report to the Taluq, together with the names of the leaders of the 
movement. If such matters are not reported, the village offivers 
will render themselves liable to very severe punishment. You must 
notify that those whotake part in this movement will not be 
given water for their second crop for three successive years and 
that their applications even for first crop will not be accepted. 
If there are any licence holders of rifles, enlphur and fireworks. 
you must bring their names to our notice separately,” 

(Sd) Rama Rao, 
Tahsildar 
Coconada Talugq. 


10-3-1923, 


This is noth'ng if not a_ positive invitation to 
launch a no-tax campaign with regard to the irriga- 
tion rates. We wonder if it ever occurred to this zeal- 
ous officer that, by extending his order, tosuch innocent 
things es Tilak Swaraj Fund collecticn, enrolling of 
Congress members, and popularising Khadi-for certainly, 
all these things constitute the main items of the 
non=-cooperation moveinent at present, he was penali- 
sing activities that even the Government has not de- 
clared illegal so far. Nor does he seem to have piused 
to consider whether he had at allany warrant or autho- 
rity to suspend rights and the liabilifies arising out 
ofa Legislative Act. The uncalled-for nature of the order 
is exceeded only by its barbarity. The water sup~ 
ply from the fields of ‘‘all those people who take part 
in the non-coop2ration movement’? is to be cut off. 
Good. But what if some land-owner takes it into his 
head to commit the crime of popularising Khadi, enrol- 
ling Congress members and collecting Tilak Swaraj Fund 
earmarked for the removal of untouchability, inspite of this 
order? What abot his tenants, sib-leassees, or those 
to whom hisland might have been sub-contracted? 
Are the sius of the landlord going to be visited upon 
the tenants’ heads? And yet this is what the order 
seems to convey. The people of Coconada have returned 
the only reply that such a pedantic order deserved, 
by subscribing over 11000 Rs. to the TI. S. Fund 
in large donations alone in response to the appeal of 
Sjt. T. Prakasham and others, made iauuediately after 
the issuing of the order. We congratulate the people 
of Coconada on this providential windfall. They should 
hasten to take advantage of the order before it is too 
late because the Government are understood to be 
moving In the matter to get the order rescinded. 
a come ee and child should take pa:t in 

: y by subscribing liberally to the 
Tilak-Swaraj Fund, becoming Congress members 
‘enrolling him or herself asa volunteer and helping cia 
to do the same, Andhra must finish its quota of men, 
money and volunteers at once without letting the time 
limit to overtake it. For it will certainly not to be so 
umchivalrous as to let the Standing invitations of its 
Obliging to friends be withdrawn for want of response. 


National Barometer Rising 


Mr. Indulal Kanaiyaial Yajnik, the veteran social 
worker of Gujarat, who was the Secretary of the 
Propaganda and Publicity Board of the Gujarat 
Provincial Congress Comittee was served with a 
notice under section 108 Cr. P. C. to show cause why 
he should not be called upon to furnish a security of 
500 Rs. for good behaviour for one year, in connec- 
tion with a speech, for the enrollment of volunteers, 
that he delivered some time back. The hearing 
has been fixed on the 6th. In fact, repression in all 
its variety of formsunder the present system of Govern- 
ment serves as @ most delicate barometer faithfully 
indicating our oppongnt's estimate of our strength. In 
Guja-at it is mounting up rapidly, a fact not to be 
wondered at, as a glance at the chart showing the 
progress of Gujarat with regard to the Gaya programme 
given elsewhere will show. Every volunteer and Congress 
worker in Gujarat should forthwith take a silent resolve 
to see that Government’s design in arresting one of 
their foremost workers is thoroughly frustrated. 


Six Months and Sixteen Days! 


It was some six mouths back, that 
Sardar Mehtab Singh and other Akali 
leaders were arrested and charged for trespass 


in connection with the Guru-ka-Bagh struggle. The 
sentzuce was at last delivered on the 14th March. 
§. Saheb Singh was acquitted while all the rest were 
Sentenced to undergo simple imprisonment for six 
mouths and sixteen days each, commencing frem the 
day of the arrest and expiring on the rising of the 
court! We leave this feat of judicial precision to tell 
its Own story. It is not to our purpose to enter into 
an analysis of it here. What concerns us chiefly 
is the fresh confirmation that it affords of the sound- 
ness of the policy that Mahsatmaji laid down for the 
non=-cooperators with regard to their attitude towards 
the law-courts, Almost all the Akali leaders, it is well 
known, were opposed to the idea of offering any 
defence or taking any part in the court proceedings, but 
consented to do so, in deference to the wishes of 
some friends. And the result is now before us. What 
difference would it have made if they had been convicted 
six months back for refusing to offer defence? On the 
contrary it is a question whether they would not have 
been the better for their immediate conviction by 
being saved from all the worry, botheration and waste 
of time involyed iu a protracted trial lasting over six 
moutis? Wiat Mahatmaji strove hard to show to 
the people through the glass of reason darkly the 
Government is helpihg to make sun-clear by its 
vagaries. 


Minager’s Notice 
We regret that owing to the difficulties involved in 
preparing the Gaya Programme Progress Reports, the 
publication of the paper had to be delayed. 


Wanted 


Agents for Young India in all principal places in 
India. Full particulars about revised terms can be had 
on application fron: Manager Young India, 


Ahmedabad 
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The sum of Progress 
Province Members T- S. Fund K hadi Volunteers 
Side SS ; Rs. 
Gujarat 20800 103000 | 
Kerala 565 5408 ibe : 
Andhra 1562 2322 31 
Utkal 779 713 90 
United Provinces | 711 465 236 
Assam 87 104 bee 
Sind 3159 70205 85 
Punjab 4222 73061 53 
Behar 8608 5220 ae 
Central Proviuces 9571 367 393 
Bengal 32065 21434 1249 
Tamil Nadu 8836 11123 450 
Karnatae 4475 4030 459 
Bombay 8949 23615 59 
Maharashtra 1362 4305 76 
Berar 295 806 19 
Through Seth 
Jamnalal 125000 
Congress Deputat- 
ion at Calcutta 35000 
(promised and paid) a — 
Totals 106946 362175 1098939 391g 


Record of Progress 


It is not possible for us to convey here an adequate 
idea of the multifarious information that we have 
received, of the nation’s activities during the last two 
months and a half. Nor has our difficulty been render- 
ed any the easier by our correspondents. Some of 
them, for instance, having perhaps come to the conclu- 
sion that to mention the place frem which they bailed 
would be an unuecessary formality, have straight off 
commenced theirreports with, ‘‘in our teluque we have, 
etc’? leaving it to the oditor’s imagination to guess 
their field of activity. Some others did not feel it necessary 
to distinguish absence of results from absence of in- 
formation, leaving blank spaces to indicate either, al- 
though in the majority of cases It is apparent that 
blank spaces denote only the latter. While there were 
still others who favoured us with such interesting and 
enlightening information as ‘“‘Volnntrers: some enrolled, 
lak Swaraj Fuud: going on, Congress members: 


sufficient.”’ 


About 400 Congress organizations have sent 
in their reports which are given elsewhere in 
a condensed form. ‘The reports of the Delhi 


and Burma provinces have not yet ben received. 
The total number of Congress members enrolled till the 


18th of March comes to 106046. of volunteers 3918., 


The Tilak Swaraj fund figure stood ou the 18th at about 
362175. Khadi sold during that period has been roughly 
estimated to be 1098939 Rs worth. The figures are 
far from being complete. Atleast 7o percent talug 
repoitts received bear the label-‘information incomplete, 
returns from woffusil uot yet available.’ In quite a 


number of places work was reported to have 
commenced but recently, and was just attaining its 
full swing. U.P. was too busy with the D.B. and 
Municipal elections to be able to furnish 
the required information. For instance, we have 


not received any report from Benaras, yet we know from 
the press reports that during the Gandhi Week alone, 
it collected over 3000 Rs. for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 
Again, in some provinces the figures have been mount- 
ipg up so rapidly as torob the Tilak Swaraj Fund ac- 
counts giv n here of much of their significance. Andhre, 
to take an example, shows here its funds as standing at 
Rs. 5332; yet just the other day Coconada town alone © 
subscribed over Rs. 11000 in big donations only, as 
reply to the collecter, Godavari District’s mad circular. 
These figures, therefore, must be taken to represen + 
palpable under estimate, 


a 


The figures given in the ‘sale of Khadi column 
sold through 


ere 


almtost solely pertain to Khadi 

congress agency. It is likely that some branch 
Khadi Bhandars might have sent figures about 
the retail sale of Khadi that was purchased from 


giving double 
reproduced the figutes 


the Central Khadi Bhandar, thus 
returns. But we have 
all the same as they give an idea of the 
relative distribution of Khadi over the country. 
Moreover it will be noted that these sales refer to the 
consniuption of Khadiin urban areas only that hardly 
represent ten percent of our population. 
Khadi used by the remaining 90 per cent rural and 
agricultural population is locally produced and locally 
consumed and does uot pass through the hands of the 
middle-man at all The reports before us indicate 
that there is hardly any nook or corner of India 
where this potent symbol of Swaraj has not penetrated. 
Places that have not contributed any thing to the 
T. S. Fund or enrolled a single volunteer have still 
consumed fairly substantial amounts of Khadi. Even 
the solitary heights of Nilgiri had a couple of 
hundred rupees’ worth of Khadi to its account. 


The figures about volunteers and Congress members 
are but poor. In severalplaces as in Cochin, we find, 
people have promised to sign the Volunteer pledge as 
soon the forms are received. At other places the collection 
and the membership forms had not been supplied. The 
unsatisfactory nature of results was‘thus sometimes due 
to lack of origanisation and workers. The latter in tneir 
turn are seriously handicapped by public and private 
financial difficulties. If that be so, these figures ought to 
improve automatically as the Tilak Swaraj Fund 
accumulates. 


Coming to the record of various provinces, 
Bengal, with its 32034 members, Rs, 21434 
T. S. Fund; 1249 volunteers and Rs, 554934 


worth of Khadi sold, easily stands first, Gujrat coming 
next with 795 volunteers and 20800 members, though 
as regards the T.S. Fund the latter scores heavily 
against the former, with Rs. 193000. Again, although in 
positive numbers, Bengal comes first it will fall behind 
several provinces if we consider its record of work in 
proportion to its population, On the whole the South 
seems to score off against the north of India just now. 
From the detaiied reports received, a wave of enthusiasm 
seems just now to sweep over Andhra, Karnatak, Hindi 
C.P.and partly Bengal, Reawakening of mass conscious- 
ness is visible in Behar, and Utkal. On the other 
hand Congress organisation in Rajputana Is reported to 
be in a state of collapse, and in the Punjab but dead- 
alive owing to communal differences. In the number 
of volunteers, besides Gujrat and Bengal, Tamil Nadu 
Karnatac, Cental Provinces, Sind and Utkal have 
some record toshow, claiming over 1500 recruits ainong 
them Beharand Assam are under Cr. 1. A. Act. and 
hence there is no recruiting. But weile Behar is ‘doing 
its bit in collecting T. S. fund and enrolling membegs 
Assam’s record presents a striking contrast to it. Is it 
only inertia or divided 
done its work? 


Maharashtra has only 76 volunteers to set before 
459 of Karnatac, which seems to comport il! with 
its military genius. Bombay’s figures do not include 
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contributions of some ¢ommittees such as “Dadar, 
Matunga, Byculla. But certainly it is not going to test 
content with 59 volunteers, 3649 members and 148615 
rupees T. S. fund with its traditions of 1921 before it ? 

The hejial was an unqualified success, extending 
worn the Himalayas to Ceylon on one hand end 
from Bannu on the N. W. Frontier to far off Burma on 
the other. It was a singulardemonstration of spontaneous 
and sincere loyalty to Mahatmaji and his cause, and- was 
permested with » spirit of tumitity atid love, wich 
drew the admiration of even our opponents. 

But while the whole country was engaged in this 
act of silent devotion and prayer. Lahore and 
Amritsar maintained a _ sullen aloofness. 
These cities were too busy with their communal 
bickerings to have leisure for observing the Hartel. 
Punjab whose spirit could not be conquered by 
military might three years back has today made 4 shame- 
fol conquest of-herself becomeing, instead of the: shield 
the weakest point in India’s armour. 

A close perusal of the Reports before us leads us 
to the conclusion that whether it is communal 
disunion or want of faith and scepticism, the root cause 
behind all thése is idleness. In a letter addressed to 
Mr, Prakasham, just at the eave of his arrest 
Mahatmaji wrote :— 

‘Whether we sre few or whetler we are many, 
so long as we believe in this programme of non- 
violence there is no absolution from the full Cons- 
tractive programme. Enforce it to-day and the whole 
country is ready for mass Civil disobédience to- 
morrow. Fail in the effort, and you are not ready 
even for individual Civil disobedience” 

Yet some of us imagined that they could get abso~ 
lution from this obligation and vainly looked for some 
magic formula to come to thelr rescue. Vain hope re- 
sulted in inertia and reaction from which arose all our 
present woss. This is the refrain of manya report 
before us. Even now, the reports state, the 
masses are ready to follow. Wherever workers have 
gone forth among them, and in the fullhess of faith 
addressad them, ‘‘Lazarus, atise,’’ they have atisen froin 
their death-like sleep and those places have bepun to 
hum once more with life and energy. The commimt 
everywhere is that the harvest is plenteons but the 
workers are few. 


Whilst, therefore, the progress made by us so far is 
a sufficient reassurance for those whe apprehended that 
the call for work would fall upon deaf ears and re-= 
sult in the desertion of the masses, whilst it shows that 
the worst corner has been turned it also shows how vast 
is the fleld that remains to be traversed yet. The essence 
of the present programme lies in 
its being completed within the 
time-limit. ‘The present programme will lose half its 
significance and ethcacy, it will fail to bring the 
necessary reassurance of and confidence in our strength 
if it is not completed within the appointed time. The 
penalty in case of failure would bea certain reversion 
to the Slough of Despond from which we are but 
just emerging. The quota of 50000 volunteers and 
2500000 yet remaims to be made wp and that would 
require a Herculean efforton our patt during the National 
week 
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Districts 


Chittagong 


. Bagerhat 


Naokhali 
Mymensing 


24 Praganas 


Chandpur 
Burdwan 


Midnapur 
Jasgore 
Jalpaiguri 
(town only) 
Barisal 
Malda. 


Nadia 
Dacca 


Behhnin 
Bankura 


Bogra 


Murshidabad 


Calcutta 
Rangpur 
Faridpur 
Hoogly 


Ratanyunj 
Dinajpur 


Cominilla 
Habigunj 
Rajshahi 


Tejpur 
Pabna 
Sylhet 
Monghyr 


Members {T.S.Fund 
Rs. 
868 409 
400 100 
5467 1006 
6051 4317 
2001 | 639 
360 200 
1172 309 
324 nil 
190 i 
250 900 
1793 1834 
672 1-43] 
161 nil 
3294 1710 
200 a0 
637 3115 
144 429 
$10 120 
3831 9595 
AQ 58: 
354 3 
220 70 
92 20 
913 1020 
1000 300 
500 100 
279 i 
98 76 
350 500 
101 131 
»et 
32065 | 21434 
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Bengal 


Meetings Hartal | Remarks 


K hadi 
Ks. 


2810 


3000 
10000 


3,000 


120 


nil 
11,360 
40,000 


950 
20,3877 
500 
1288 
2651 
7000 


72519 
100 
2200 
34) 


65 
5250 


4,00,000)(?)800(?) 
200 10 


2409 


429 
3000 
43 
15000 


554934 


Volun— 
teers 


nil 


31) 


General 


Do. 


Complete 
General 


General 


Il places 
Complete 
except Il 
20 places 
Complete 


Complete 


|Comple e 
| 40 place 
| 8 places 


1500 (?) 
12 places 


Complete 
Do. 


Do, 


Complete| 
| | es by local 
| Hopeful. Fresh zeal 


3 places | 
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Complete Information, incom- 


plete. 


Mill-yarn cloth to- 
tally boycotted in 
Ramganj. 

People sympathetic: 
Dearth of leaders and 
Funds. ; 

Mixed khadi; people 
sympathetic 


Funds and workers 
wanting. 


Complete} T. 8. Fund receipt 
Complete] —books reached Jate. 
except 5} Collecting 
for B.P. Conference; 
workers wanted. 
Complete! Information incomp- 
lete 
| Money and workers 
wanted. Enthusiasm. 
Complete] Want of workers 


Funds 


Workers insincere. 
People apathetic 
cepression. 

Expect to overcon- 
tribute 


Destricted being 
reorganised 


Rs. 700/- in promis- 
bar. 


Commilla or Tip~ 
perah ? 

Repression. Enthusi- 
asm returning 
Great enthusiasm. 
Half khadi; propa- 
ganda needed 


| Wanted workers. 
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Gujerat 


No. Distriet Remarks. 


| ‘pbamae 1 


1 | Ahmedabad 8400 


Meetings | Hartal 


Khaddar sold 


Bhanddar during Gandhi week 
| 83000 Rs. 18000 
2 | Kaira 7500 | 30000 
3 | Broach 2500 3000 
4 | Surat 1070 27500 
5 | Panehamahals| 1330 100 


20800: 


103000 


Coilur 71 l 
Cochin 34 1 | The office opened 
on the 18th. 
3 |Pollachi Town 50 .e- | dust free from 


plague 
4 Palghat P 


People afraid to 
participate. They are 
ear’sday| afraid of Government 
New | cutting off their wat- 
er supply. Statement 
not received from 
villages as regards 
Members, 

Not advised to obser- 
ve hartal by P. C. C. 
W. Kistna New Year's Day; 
Anandpuri the release of leaders 
has instilled Fresh 
hope. Depression dis- 
Apper ‘i ng 


Ganjam 
Vizagapatam 
Bhimvaran 
Nellore 


Balasor ‘ 7 11 Wanted workers; 
= people enthusiastic 
Dubhanya Buc} 7 | through- 
Sambalpur a 10 et 
: Ieee partial 
Ganjam Be 21 4 1 office opened, Rs. 
A:| z 800 promised 
Cuttock = ll 21 Incomplete informa- 
cS tion. People sympa- 
| thetic but afraid. 
| Purl 3 42 
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Karnatac 
No. | Districts |Members |T.S.Fund| Khaddar| Volun- Meetings} Hartals 
Rs, Rs. _| teers 
1 | Dharwar 304 550 8000 70 5 G ] 
2 | Athui Taluk oS. a ae 10 ve aes 
3 | Belgaum 455 905 | 11660 200 a 31 
4 | Kandapuri cea + “4 5 1 Complete 
5 | Karwar ALS 100 440 | 1 5 General 
6 | Honaver 150 400 150 | 12 4 4 
7 | Gadag 660 851 3960 23 2 si 
8 | N. Canara 1041 118 1120 9 4 General 
9 |S. Canara 1398 1106 5362 115 10 General 
10 | Mysore 40 nil 200 | nil 1 half day 
44%5 | 4030 | 30892 459 | 35 
Bombay 


Bhuleshwar 

Fort 

F. Ward 

Santa-Cruz 
|G. Ward 
Ville parle 
Mandvi 
Ghatkopar 


COST Co Vt OO OD 


Ratnagiri 
Basin 
Sholapur. 
W.Khandesh 
Na 

Posi City 
Ahmednagar 
Satara 

E. Khandesh 


WOND OP CH 


wo be 


a 


1362 


= 
phe 


Maharashtra 


2094 
nil 


252 
nil 
200 ree 
1700 
100 
1000 
15000 


300 
50 
nil 


450 3000 


nil 
nil 
806 


7000 
100 


22894 


31 
nil 
nil 
nil 
20 


Berar 


119 


—— ee 


Remarks 


Plague and famine 
in 4 taluks 
Imomplete informa- 
tion 
Incomplete informa- 
tion 
Plague and famine 
Work commenced; 
enthusiasm 
Apathy; wanted 


workers 


————— 


i All over: 

f Complete 

2 i No T.S. F. recept 
2 % forms 
3 ‘5 Information incom- 
1 plete 
2 99 

2 


Incomplete informa- 
tion; wanted leaders 
Workers wanted 


Office newly started 
200 Khaddar shops 
in Edalabad 


Complete! Plague 
Work recently begun 


epidemic 
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Members |T.S.Fund 


No. District Khadi 
Re. 


1} Rawalpindi | 1732 2 | Holiday 

2} Ferozpur 418 5 |Complet 

3 | Hissar $55 ae 1 Stagnation 
4] Jhang 128 l 1 

5] D. J. Khan 138 l nil 

6 | Kahore 600 6 

7 | Karnol 851 ] 1 


1 | Monghyr 525 225 2250 13 |Through-| Mass awakening 
out in Gogra. 

2 } Manbhaum “585 599 6365 17 3 Hartal complete 
| Ke and spontaneous. 

3 | Santal Par-| 1300 1050 8000 12 17 A backward dis— 


trict. Hope to finish 


| gana 

| quote in time. 
4 | Shahabad nil 24 50 l 2 Workers untrust- 

, 9 worthy ‘and insu- 
S theient. 
5 | Durbhanga 5 38 3516 3 as Information in= 
y complete 
6 | Ranchi 500 ol tea 2 in every|Lhrongh-| workers and mo- 
i : villaze | out | ney wanting 
7 | Hazaribag 53 756 1600 < 4 8 Information incom- 
3 plete 

; | tole 1319 1492 2449 é 4 Vy 

ainparan ose eee wee 5 50 Com lete Ver ho eful 
10 Kiibengatr 400 ae me iz 20 FO ee 
1] } Katrasgarh $1 23 Zee) 1 ye 
12 | Mozzafarpnr| 4296 751 me 30 {Complete 
13 | Bhagal pur 12138 1500 4000 13 |Complete 
14 | Chapra 2359 781 7400 100 100 
15 | Palneo Taing| nil nil 400 nil 5 

8608 7220 36030 268 


entral Provinces 


10 ... | Work recently begun 
1 1 
155 200 
4 Apa 
Hoshangabad 10 100 | Good prospects 
Narsinhpur 18 ae No. T. S. F. Books 
Betul 3 80 
Pauran 1 ] Workers wanted 
Jubbulpur 8 ... | Incomplete informa- 
Sohagpnr A ne ee ‘tion 
Hashangpur 8 | 2 | Enthusiasm 
Chindwara 8 {Complete 
Wardha 2 6 
Nimar 206 {Complete} Pleaders assisting 
agpur 3 Activities dull 
Bbandra 8 5 | Slow progress 
Bilaspur 9 I 
Chicholi 1 |Complete 


442 
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Rajputana 
oo District {|Members T.S.Fund K hadi oe Hartals Remarks 


‘ j Ee 
A jitier No Congress orga-. 
‘nisation. Hartal in 


lall places. 


United Provinces 


Information in- 
complete 
Plague 


Basti 
~Ghazipur. 


Cawnpore 
_Muradabad - 


He. vo bO 


Busy with Muni- 
cipal Elections 
Elections 


Lucknow 


Coe 


D. B. Flections: 


~JI 


| Jaunpur 
Agta 


Assam 


Criminal Law 
Amendment Act 
in force through- 
out 


Success— 
ful 
General 


Jorhat 


Goalipur 


N. L. (?) 
Haila Kadi 


He GO 


Sind 
Hyderabad 450 4701. | 3500 nil 2 |complete} Khadi woven -in 
Sahti ae 1750 3500 20 a 15 | Congress factories 
Karachi LOG: 3h BOOS. ke ut 50 9 |complete| this year 8000: 
yards; yarn spun 
35.mds. Incomplete 
information 
Bai kuy ROS Shee cee ee 5 1 1 Khadi sale difficult 
to estimate 
arkhens 195 10 250 nil 1 |complete} Khadi of 250 Rs. 
Jacobabad 13 649 1200 10 nil eis was sold on the 18th. 


aa Want of worker , 
3159 | 10205 | 8450 85 a eee and disunion 
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No. 
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Districts 


Trichinopoly 
Pudukotai 
Tinnevelly 
South Arcot 
NorthMadura 
Tirupur 
Salem 
North Arcot 
Ramnua 
Chingalpet 
Coimbatore 
Tirunayan ? 
Singliputhai? 
Kumbakonam 
| Madura 
Sattur Taluk 
Tanjore 
Kodala 
Cochin 
Tutikorin 
Nellore 


Members |T.S. Fund 
R 


1908 
125 
450 


3836 


11125 


Tamil Nadu 


Khaddar Volun- 


1950 | 22 
{250 2 
1300 33 
1242 12 
6100 62 
7580 I9 
1907 17 
4630 I4 
5870 26 
4474 28 
2143 3 

nil nil 
2500 I2 
1500 8 
6014 ‘iy 

at 80 
$300 I6 
$400 6 
3060 nil 

a 16 

oe 2 
68220 450 


Meetings 


Hartal | Remarks 


Incomplete informa- 


tion. Plague 
Vakils aloof 
Report incomplete 
| Propaganda necessary 


| One office opened; 
progressing 


| Wanted workers 


| Wanted money 

| Meetings prohibited 

Committee to be 
formed 


4 Committee inactive 


| Work just begun; - 


rogressin 
No Vo ee: 
25 promise to sign 


New year Incomplete informa: 
1 tion; pcek jae teagan 
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: Notes 
fadulal Yajnik 


Sit. Indulal Yajnik has been sentenced to one 
year's simvle imprisonment for not giving s-curity for 
B00d behaviour, Lest an ignorant world. may be 
misled by the megisteriat formula. it may be men- 
toned that Mr. Yaju.k isa BA.LILB. and was 
Once @ member of the Servants of Iudia Society. 

The evidence of the Superintendent of Poiice 
Was tha’ Mr. Yajiik wes one of the most 
Prouinent leaders in Gujerat, tnat he had 
done a Zreat' deal of work in the Panch- 
Mahals, a:nong the depress:d classes, and that his 
words carried gr-at weigh: with the people. Thisis a 
testimony of which any non-cooperator may be 
proud. The judgment of the Magistrate is very brief. 
f I am satisfied that the language used hy the accused 
is of a nature calculated to excite feelings of 
hatred and disaffection towards Government. It is 
enough these days merely to quote the formula of the 
section of the Penal Code to send a leading Congress 
woiker to prison. Mr Yajmk further made in court 
the non-cooperator’s confesson of faith, that he 
considered it his duty to preach disaffection against 
the present government. 


After thisthe magistrate felt he had nothing more 
to do but to award the sentence. 
_ Mr. YVajuix’s imprisonment has, from what I see, 
determined Gujerat’s attitude towards Civil Disobedience. 
With the thousand volunteers enrolled already, 
Gujerat wants to begin the campaign. Even if other 
provinces want more time. Gujerat would like to 
begin at once 

Forfciture of Wardship 

At the fast session of the Council of State, the 
Government moved for consideration of a Bill to legalise 
forfeiture of all the properties of Rajah Mahendra 
Pratap sin bh of Hathras, 


Mr. Crerar who moved the bill said:— 


“The Government of India consider the most appropriate 
course to be that the interest of Mahendra Pratap Singh in 
the property, oncestral aud acquired, including such moveable, 
property e. g. cash securitics, capital investments and the like which 
for technical reasons only could not be attached along with landed 
ptoperty under Regulation 3 of 1818 should be vested in Govern- 
ment and thereafter granted by Government to his minor son and 
his heirs under the terms of a Sazad, The whole estate will 
then be managed by the Court of Wards in trust for the minor, " 


The Bill was passed without discussion”. A 
question was asked by Lala Sukhbir Singh who wel- 
comed the Bill whether the Brindaban Vidyalaya 
maintained by the Rajah would be maintained by the 
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Government. Mr. Crerar could not definitely promise 
this, but be had vo doubt this would be carcfuty 
considered. All the charitable institutions of the Rajah 
would of course either cease to be of cowe under 
Government contro:. The minor son who acco:ding 
to the forfeiture is to get the propetity alte: st anung 
majolity will get itunder a sanud which very prcbab y 
will contain suitable terms .o control bis golttical 
activities thereatter, Meanwhile the Government will 
have all the properties, Toe Counca of state bas no 
doubt welcomed the Bill, The process ut takinz, anay 
all the property.of a disaffected cmizen le@ving bin 
to starve can be legalised by a Bul. But i cannot 
be reudered chivalrous cr just. even by the unanw-cus 
vore of the Council ot State. 
A. Barber in Khaddar 

Ounce ot tue members of the Ka.achi- Congress 
Panchayat is Punja Goku!/, a barber by caste. He 
belonged originally to Gounual State and lived in 
Porbundar in Kachiawad, before he came away to 
Karachi in March 1921. He, along with acother 
barber Jetha and a brahmin Dector Pravjnan 
Sunderji took active part in the Duke’s Aurtui at 
Po bandar. Thev were cons.quently o:dered tu cave 
the State at once. The Rana Saheb was at Delhi, 
but the Superintendent of Police said he bad instruc- 
tions {from the Dewan and served them wih notice 
to leave by the first train on llth Mach !921. Bat 
this arbitrary order was pr.bably Punja Gukuis good 
luck. After staying a@ month in his native vilage 
he went to Karachi where te opened a barbers 
saloon and his present monthly eatning is Rs. 160. 
He gives Rs +40 to a servant, pays a rent of ks. 30 
and spends from Rs. 12 to 1 on oil, soap, lights 
etc., making a net income of about Rs 75 amonth, 
He charges only annus two for a shave, and annas 
six for a crop Two of his sous are In the national 
school in the 3rd and the 4th classes. These details 
of an honest and independert though humble life 
may help the reader to see the value of a manual 
occupation, how it baffles repression which ordinarily 
is such a terror to young meu who have had only 
a literary training. 
The Bell-Chain 

Every body knows tinder what tinique ¢onditions men 
and women are going to prisonin Indi?. ‘They abstain 
from offering any defence and where they could give 
security or bail and get discharged from prison, they 
voluntarily choose incarceration and refuse to give 
any undertaking. It may be said of all the prisovers 
in general that they are in prison by choice, hecause 
they consider it more honourable to remain in jail 
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than submit to the conditions outside. Such ders 
are stibjected by the Government 10 aa 
prescribed in their code for the safe custody an 
discipline of thieves and robbers. By an official sii 
men, who have come voluntarily to prison under 
conditions which must make their noble motives 
obvious to the most prejudiced and sun-dried, are 
treated as if they would escape unless put in fetters 
and chained and locked. Generally the pride of official- 


dom is in flagrantly ignoring any distinction between 
offenders of one type and another, but the conditions 
in Visapur Jail in the Bombay Presidency bacame so 
notorious that the Government w&s forced to appoint 
a special enquiry. committee. It consisted of two 
Government officials, a Commissioner and a Collector, 
and Reo Behadur G. K. Chitale. The cowposition of 
the Committee was not very promising but the 
following extracts in their report’ give sufficient 
indication for any one to guess life inside prisons in 


India. 

“Only asregards ill-treatment in the grinding shed do we consi- 
der that the complaints of any privonersyor ex-prisoncre examined 
by us disclose serious grievances—we are however of opinion that 
prisoners (like Govindji Vasanji and some othera) unaccustomed 
to a rough life should never heve been sent to serve their sentences 
' ia a-prison of the Visapur type, which is Intended for hardy convicts 
whose norm4l occupation is manual labour; the former class naturally 
feels the discomfort and possibly degradation inseparable from a con- 
vict-gang existancz more keeuly, ...“Medical and sanitary arrange- 
ments are adequate, but the scarcity of water is a drawback, Fetters 
roast Le employed, We are not unanimcus about the bell—chain, but 
the majority consider that in the circumstances of this jail it cannot 
safely be dispense! with and find no ground for the allegation that 
itz use is birbarous or degrading.” 

“Latrine arrangements should be improved by the provision of 
wre seats ana a greater degree of privacy; and attention should be 
paid to (he provision of an adequate supply of water for latrine pur- 
poses. Prisoners shou'd have a half-weekly bath if this is {possible. 
The superior staff should as far as possible check and punish unue- 
cessary hustling of prisoncrs during the uight and at early morning 
aod latrine parades; and complatots of all ill-treatment which have 
auy colour of foundation should be reported to the Superintendent 
without delay.” 


Rao Bahadur G.K. Chitale in his minute of dissent says: “I 
am sorry f haveto differ from my colleagues on this important 
mater, but asitinvolves the question of principle, 1 thiuk I must 
express my dissent and I ‘do so with great reluctance. The open 
patter sof barracks and even built--up barracks are considcred 
unsafe aud therefure all the prisoncrs including even those sentenced 
to suffer simple imprisonment bave as @ rule double-fetters aud 
are bell-chained for about ten to twelve hours at night. This, in 
uy opinion, imposcs unnecessary restraint on tbe prisoner and 
the bell chain device is not, 1 think, resorted to iu any other 
civilised cuuntry, Oue can understand the use of such restraint in 
case Of prissuers who are violent or dangerous vr are likely to 
escape aud even this kind of restraint may be allowed for Camp 
Jails of not more than six months';.duration, But it is certainly 
unsuitable for jaiis which are intended to be kept for a number 
of years, 

Now the bell—chaiy is a device for fastening prisoners together 
aud to the ground by-one long chain aud is akin to tying up cattle 
= bight, All expericaced prison officers, iu the Opinion of the Juil 
Cummittce. agree iu condenmiug the device us being very 
iaconyenieat to the prisoner in ausweriv gcalleof nature when all consi. 
derations of decency are impussiblo, Morcover, as 60 to 190 
prisoueré are thus fastened by one chain, it iy impossible, to remove 
any one if he {cll ill witbout unchainiug the whole row. Moreover 
as this bell-chaining neccasitates the use of utcnuils for answering 
eally Of uature, the atmosphere iu the barracks at night must be 
very lusanitary, For these rousgus, the resort tu the bell chain, 
‘u my pinion is unjustifiable 
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The Untouchables of Malbar. 


In my article about the Moplahs of Malbar I 
called them ‘Mahatma Gandhi’s children’. During 
these present days of strain and trial and difficulty, 
when we ate warned on all sides, by those who 
could be the last to wish to exaggerate, that Hindu- 
Muslim wunity,—the foundation of the whole national 
structure,—is in danger of giving way, we shall do 
well to remember the wonderful love of Mahatmaji, 
who is himself an oxthodox Hindu, for these Moplabs 
of the South. He has understood them as few, even © 
among their own brethren, have understood them: 1 
know personally, ‘how gladly he would have Jaid 
down his life for them, if he could have helped them 
by any sacrifice. During the past few months they 
have sent messages to me ag@in and again 
telling (me how they are suffering under @ 
torture of suspicion and indiscriminate arrest which 


‘has become quite unbearable to them. It has been a 


very great pain indeed to meto be unable to go to their 
assistance ; for In many ways I believe thatI could be 
serving! Mahatmaji best by so doing. But other things 
have claimed my time and attention, and I have not 
been able to go. Side by side with these Moplahs of 
Malbar, who are, for the most part, desperately poor 
and suffering from the bardest ccnditions of land 
tenure, live the Hindu community called Thiyyas. 
These, like the Mopiabs, are an agricultural class and 
upon them the greater part of the Moplah barbarities 
were inflicted during the rebellion, Even now there 
is a bitter enmity between these two agricultural 
sections. These Thiyyas are also ‘Mahatma Gandhi’s 
children’; for they have suffered in one respect a 
still more cruel fate, even than that of the Moplahs. The 
Nawbudri Brahmins and the Nairs, not only frequen- 
tly oppress them as agriculturists, but also permanently 
treat them as ‘untouchables.’ Their very touch is 
pellution, and they must live apart and stand epart 
and not enter certain quarters, which would be . 
polluted by their presence. Such is ‘man’s inhu- 
manity to mau.’ I think, it is true, that the Thiyyas 
still form nearly one quarter of the whole population 
of this south-west corner of Indja, The Moplas themselves 
have b2en continually reinforced in numbers owing to 
conversions fron them. The Christian church has also 
drawn largely from their ranks, although, to its 
disgrace, Christians have frequently in the past refused 
to do away with the curse of untouchability and we 
have, in this quarter of India, the unspeakable shame 
of untouchable Christians as well as untouchable 
Hindus. 

No one, who has been brought up, without the 
actual experience of untouchability in Malbar and 
Travancore, can realise what it is. I shall never, to 
the end of my life, forget two parallel scenes in 
Malbar, which I witnessed with my own eyes. The first 
was, when I visited the hut of a poor Cheruma wo- 
man with her children, whom I approached with ten- 
derest love and compassion. The poor woman who 
was in an advanced stage of pregnancy, became almost 
wild with terror, and the little children round her 
screanied with fear, It was as if I had come there to 
murder them. It was clear to me that they had 
teached that ultimate stage of human misery in 
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which they felt themselves to be altogether unworthy 
to be approached. | have used the word ‘ultimate’ 
about this scene, but there was a form of suffering, 
which I saw later, more wretched even than that. [ 
Passed One day some Nayadis,—na tribe in Malbar, 
which is supposed not to come nearer than half a furlong 
to other members of the human tace. During 
centuries of human cruelty almost unbelievable in 
its heartlessness, they have been dragooned and tor- 
tured into the uttermost humiliation possible,--a degra- 
dation far below the animal level ; for a dog may 
approach a man, but they cannot do so and dare not. 
They have learut to believe completely in their own 
untouchability. I could not get at all near to them. All 
I could see was their almost naked and famished forms, 
with their hands to their mouths, begging for food. 
There was a filthy rag on the road-side, to which 
they called attention by shrill cries, asking for alms. 
The cry of these Nayadis for focd and the scream of 
fear of these Cheruma children still often comes back 
to my memory, whenever I think of Malbar ard ils 
Pitiful problems. 


The followirg account has been given of the Na- 
yadis by one who knows their condition In Malbar. 


‘“ The Nayadis do not deserve even u capital letter 
for their name—which is hardly oa “ proper” name, 
Their lot is undescribably wretcled, They caunot 
tread even the roads. They must stand or erouch at a 
Yer r eat distance from Ilindus. They eannot live 
by labour. They musi live by begging, aud they cannot 
come near you to beg—not even to tlle road. So they 
spread a dirty rag on the margin of the road or foot 
path, and stand at a great distance in the wet field or 
iu the cobra-ridden jungle. And they ory aloudfor alms 
—‘*Thum—braneh !” ‘‘Thumbratti!” Not once, not 
twice, but eternally, they shont these respectful 
addresses to ihe “ ladies and gentlemen” of the Hindu 
comm unity who may pass along the road or feot-path. 
Some of the “ladies and gentlemen” sometimes hear the 
mournful cries of the starving wretch, seethe rag spread 
before them and throw'a pie or two pies (or a quarter 
anna if they are exceptionally charitable ) on the rag. 
Sometimes a handful of rice or a piece of ould cloth or 
a brinjal is thrown on the rag. 


The Nayadi thereuponshouts& benediction, bless- 
ing the donor of the pie or brinjal. Often times the 
hard-earned vice is shared by the crows! For, the 
Nayadi cannot come to the rescue of his rice until 
after the donor has passed beyond the extensive range 
of pollution, whereas the crow has not the disadvant- 
age of pollution and can pick up the rice even in the 
close proximity of the donor. Dogs can also partake 
of the alms earned, for dogs do not pollute the high 
caste by approach.” 


Is not. Mahatimaji’s well-known prophecy proving 
abindantly true, that we _— shall never be 
worthy of Swaraj, so long as we neglect the cry of 
these, whom I have truly called ‘Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Children?’ Will not their cry at last enter Into our 
ears, along with the cry of those otver ‘untouchables’ 
for whom he worked and suffered for twenty-five 
long years in Africa—the helots of the British 
Empire,‘ the Indians abroad who are shut out by 
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ever hardening barfieis of segregation from the 
dominant EKurépean race ? > Let us always link, as 
Mahatmaji did, these two problems of untouchabiliy 
together in our own mind and then we shall logicahy 
and morally be inpelled to do away with them both 
Our Indian brothers and sisters abroad can never be 
set free, until we ourselves set fre2 our own brotheis 
and sisters at home. CiRcA. 


Mr. Yajnik’s Trial 


[Mr. Indulal Yajnik was sentenced to one year's 
simple imprisonment under Section 108 Cr P. C. 
by Mr. H. M. Willis. The following is the written 


statement that he made before the trying Magistrate. 

The alleged seditions speech was delivered at Adas 

in Kaira District, the worst portions of which arfe 

translated below: Astt. Editor Y. I) 
The Statement 


fam as proud as Lam grateful for the high honom 
Government has conferred on mo by calling upon me to 
show cause why I should not be ordered to exeeute a bond 
to be of good behaviour for ono year. But Iam not 50 
vain as to believe that Government has sought by thig 
netion tu signalise my individual services in the cause of 
my eountry. | am rather inclined to believe that in ask - 
ing me to furnish seenrity Government has given gene- 


rous recognition to the humble work of reeruiting Con- 
gress Volunteers in Gujarat, for giving yet another battle 
to Government at no distant date. I trust that the people 
of Gujarat will place the only interpretation on this aei 
of Government of which it is capable and rally with still 
greater faith and enthusiaam round the glorious banner ot 
the army of Swaraj. 


[ need hardly tell you, Sir, that, in the words of our he- 
loved master, “‘sédition is now the creed of the Congress,” 
and that since the inauguration of the non-cooperation 
movement [havo tried with hundreds of my esteemed 
friends and colleagues throughout this land to rouse sue 
sontiments of the keenest disaffection against. Government 
as would be easily covered by the lawless law of sedition. 
This is, I hope, so well understvod on both sides that the 
roference to my particular speech at Adas (in the Anand 
taluka) delivered on 23-2-23 is hardly calculated to de- 
ceive anybody. Yet Iam free to admit that muchas we 
have realised the necossity and the efficacy of the suffering 
inflieted on the most innocent man breathing on God's 
earth, tle incarceration of Mahatma Gandhi has driven a 
dagger in our hearts and summoned up all the vital and 
latent furees uf our boing, for a renewed fight with the 
greatest tyrant‘known to this world. Hence it was that in 
Deeember last, I decided to como out of the comparative 
seclusion which [ enjoyed last year and court tho battle- 
field with all its incedental eireumstances like this far- 
cical trial and the sure sentence whieh faces mo to-day, 


It is not for me, Sir, to give security for being of good 
behaviour. It is, I humbly submit, for this Government to 
show cause, before God and Humanity, why it should not 
be compelled to leave this country, which it has been its 
one object to exploit and to enslave during the last 150 
years of its blighting rule. 

I guoss Government is congratulating itself on the 
eomparetive caim which it has established in this country 
by shutting up Mehatma Gandhi and his valiant comrades 
the Ali Brothers. Government is probably in its opimon 
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rooting out the lest poisonous weeds by incarcer ating 
friends like Bhai Shankarlal, Bhai Dayalji, Swami 
Anandananda, Kaka Katelker, and now fhe, s0 that the 
fair province may |e kept absolutely oalm and clear for its 
benign operations, I sometimes doubt, if, Government 
ig really so thoughtless as to yield to such delusions, and 
I wonder, if the learned members of the Government can 
be so ignorant of recent history, especially of Egypt and 
Ireland as to think of attempting to pacify people by 
punishing their leaders. Onasurvey of Government policy 
during the last few years, I clearly find the Government 
rapidly rolling down on tke inclined plane of recklessness 
and remession. And I also hear the rumble of the earth- 
quake and sce the fiashos of the lightning which, if 


Government dves not wake up betimes, ee blow up its 
imposing fabric of sin and shame: 


Oue thing moteand I:have done, Our master has always 


NE as 


laid greater emphasis on non-violence than on non-co- 


operation. I should feel profoundly repentant if I had by 
any words of mine appeared to incite anybody to violence 
against Government, Wo all know that Gandhiji alone was 


wholly free from even the smallest shade of- violence in _ 


thought, word and deed. But.I do.claim to have vigilently 
steered clear of even tle-thought ef such physical violence 
as is contemplated hy the law: which you administer. 
Finally, I fervently pray to. God that he may vouchsafe 
the inward light and the. pious faith which may 
enable me to suffer the pumshment you are about to 
inflict on me without fear or resentment, - 
Tne Speech 
a * . ® 
But over and above this the real fight that we-are fight- 
ing today is that of Swaraj, If we had §waraj in the 
country, the Punjab happenings would not have taken 
place. If we had control over the Government of our 
country, wo would have today sent an army of soveral 
Jakhs to help Kemal Pasha and driven out the Greeks 


and the British across:the sea long ago. If we possessed 


Swaraj we should not Le ground down by poverty as 
we are today. In a country where there is a scarcity 
of food-grains and hundreds of thonsands die of star— 
vation, where people sre’ reduced to a state of inde- 
scribable misery the Governmént recklessly extorts 
taxes and raises fresh loans, leaving the interest 
to accumulate and to bo paid by unborn genera 
tions: Having established its grip over the moneyed 
class it fleoces the whole country. How long this mis- 
fortune of ours is to continue—that ‘is the’ question 
which we have met to consider today. You wilt also 
feel'the pinch when the land taxis shortly’ enhanced. 

But suppose, for the time being, that the Government 
is right. I can even admit if some statistician comes to 
me and says that India’s poverty is not growing. But 
then have wo-not got the example of Ireland fighting 
againet England to-day ? Why-? Not because sho is poor, 
but Lecause she wants to Le the wistrosa of her own 
house, FE cannot for s moment béar to see wny outsider, 
be he ever so intelligent and Lenevolent, come here and 
rule our country. Why should not a Rajput—t orn Le the 
Commander~in-Chief of India ? Why should not our 
Finance Minister te an ocxperienced Bania P What 
business has a fore.gner to come and rule over us? Were 
we created to be like sheep that thesa people should rule 
us as a shepherd does his flock ? Mahatma Gandhi has 
lighted a lamp in our hearts, That Lord Reading’ should 
rule over us and high officers tyrannize over tse—is a 
dingrace. It ig muoh better that we all perish rather than 
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be ruled by a handfut of foreigners. To-day you are being 
treated like ontcastes in East Africa; in South Africa 
you are not admitted even; in other parts of the world. 
you have no status whatever. Wherever you go, youare 
counted as slaves and coolies. It is to get.out of this 
condition, to establish Swaraj in this country, that Non- 
cooperation has teenlaunched, No onecan give us Swaraj. 


We asked for Swaraj from this Government for years. And 


akind of Swaraj was indeed given. Butit was worthless as 
dust, The intentions of this Government are wrong, thefe- 
fore, perhaps, its Les tenactments would be ‘worthless. This 
Government simply cozens us. It says one thing and 


does something else. It is faithless: What is the use of 
parleying with it at all P 


’ The qtestion, hence, before usia how ta éukeuines Swa- 
raj. If there is any effective means cf escaping into the 
free atmosphere of Swaraj from the foreizn domination 
that is ceushitg uw today, it id Nasronal Education. 


‘Tiluk Swaraj Fond cuts’ at ‘the very ‘root of ‘the 


Government. In fact, one might say, that evéry pice 
that is contributed to the T.'8. Fund ini one Toot 
of the present -Government, 

The third item isthe police. We require it some 
times; tut I say we should have no use for Government 
police at all. We should have an army a Pea Hen 
Taluk is frequented “outlaws. 
Chura ‘village m’that Taluka his ne ce excellent 
example as regards self-defence. No thief or outlaw 
visits this village. Three hundred volunteers from the 
villsge bave come forw gd, and they keep watch ly 
night. It is time that you realized thie, if you have not 
already done s0, that Government police is worthless, ‘It is 
useless for your defence. The Military also is useless, 
and even: so the mounted police. Itis of no help 
to us when the villages are raided. What is necded is 
that on these-occasions daunsless people should come 
forward for the defence of their village. When you have 
raised the voluntters’ police your task will Lecome 
extremely easy. In fact, what we have come to ask from 
you to-day,-and what the resolutions of the Gaya Congress 
really want from-you-is that you should raise your own 
army and police, With such a police you can~ under- 
take the internal and external defence of your country. 
What is the function of the police? It isto protect you 
avainst attacks. To-day this Government is attacking 
us. This foreign Government, this white rule, is oppressing 
us. We have to defend oursélves against it. Wé have to 
fight it. If picked men come out from every village, they 
will be able to give battle to this Government. 


There can be no deliverence without fighting. The 
Congress has resolved that matters should not “be 


delayed indefinitely any longer. In order to be able 
to fight the Government effectively'it has called upon 
the whole country to° get together 50 thousand men. 
Gujarat is required to gtve 3000 men, Khera District 
has to contribute 1000 men. We should le ready 
fo' offer as high & sacrifice as pessible from Anand 
Taluk, That does not mean that al these people 
will be marched off tu-morrow morning. They will 
really have to fulfil the fanotion of the police. They 
will be -members of the’ Congress. They will go out 
to sell Khadi. They’ will- take up tle sp:mmng wheel 
activity, help in orgamming the Panchayate, v2d lastly 
when the bugle of the Oungress sounds, they will join 
the battle with the blessings of all the villagers, with 
yarn wreaths round their necks. If you'will not send 
such men yott will be shamed and branded with disgrace, 


a 


talking. of” ‘history whic might repeat itself... 
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Whips ae Scofpions 


As. i. was musing , last. week in ‘the columns: of 
“Navajtvan | on, the Rea: ling. regime, I.was tempted. to 
recall the chapter from old Jewish -history which 


hands. down to Jujure. generations the . dread lesson ‘~ 


of. the” ‘Writing on the ‘Wall. * That was, however, 


But to 
confine ourselves-to history which ts repcating itsalf 


today, nothing so forcibly comes to: the memory as a 


chapter from IL Cironicles, It is chronicled of Rehoboam, 


son of. Solomon, that when he was crowned king, the 
‘Israelites went to him and spoke to him saying, ‘Thy 
father made our yoke gricvous now therefore ease 
thou ‘somewhat the grievous servitude -of thy father, 
and his heavy yoke that he put upon us, and we will 
‘Serve thee.’”* And the king took counsel with the ‘‘old 
men that stood before Solomon his father,’’? and they 
gave him sage counsel. But he forsook it, and turned 
to the “young men thar were brought up with him.” 
‘They gave him couns 1 that tickled his vanity: ‘‘Say 


thou unto them, ‘My little finger shail be thickerihan © 


my father’s loins. For whereas my father put a heavy 
yoke upon ycu, I will put more to your yoke:. my 
father. chastised yon with whirs but I will chastise 
you with scorpions. And the king. when the people 
came e#gain to him ‘‘on the third day, as the king 
bade”’ ‘‘answered then: after the advice of the young 
men. And the story goes on: ‘‘So the king harkened 
not unto the people......... 

‘And when all Israel saw that the king would not 

arken unto them, tke people answered the king, 
saying; what portion have we in David ? And we have 
none inheritance in the son of Jesse: every man to 
your tents, O Israel: and now David, see to thine own 
house. So. ail Israel went to their tents.. ...... 


‘Then king Rehoboam sent Hedoram that was over 
the tribute; and the children of Istacl stoned him 
with stones, that he died. But king Rehoboam made 
speed to get, him up to his chariot to flee to Jerusalem. 
And Israel re elled against the house of David unto 


this day.’’ 

Tord -Reading came a ‘* justice ”? 
swhere his predecessor had failed. The 
of. Non-cp-operation stopp-d all hostile demonstrations 
son the day the ex-Lord Chief Justice landed ‘on 
the shores of India. There was later alsoan. interview 
between-the two about the whips that Lord Chelmsford 
chad-chastised the country with But the ‘interview 
broke sdown. No answer.came at that time, But when 
it didscoine “‘at the third day’ it was the samé old 
“answer asin the story: My little finger shall be 
‘thicker than’ ory father’s loins. For whereas my 
father pat # heavy yoke upon you I will put more to 
yout yoke! my: father chastis:-d you with whips, but I 
“will chastise you with scorpions.’’ We have since had 

enough of the scorpions, but what put me instinctively 
in mind of the old story from Jewish history is the 


to 


they are beaten severely, at the some time 


“They are: so 


Author | 


recitation of evening prayers.” 
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harrowing annals: of. the brave Sikhs, as they are 
given to ug from day to day by the Sisomani 


Gurudwara Committee. The ‘latest accounts 1eveal 


fales the ghastly batbarity of which beats.all previous 


records : 
“Vain attempts are being made tc extort apologies 


‘from them." (Cumm. 468) 


~ “ Batches of Akali prisoners in Multac Central Jail 
who have served out two-thirds of their sertences 
are. daily being released. Just before their release 
seeretly, 
80°88 not to create any vissble mark on their bodies. 
mercilessly beaten that they become 
senseless and then in that state they are thrown out 


. of the jail.” (Comm. 471) 


“‘ Akalig in common and Jathadars in. particular 
are daily belaboured inorder to overawe others.” 
( Ibid ) 

’ “ Bhai Dalipsingh is reported io have been first 
beaten and then ducked in @ pool of foul stagnant 


water.” (Lbid) 


_“ Bhai Bagasingh and Bhai Pritamsingh were 
haoged with thwr heads downwards and caned on the 
delicare parts-of their bodies to unconsciousness and 
in this state were thrown iu the noon-day sunshine.” 
(lbid) 

“ Bhai Kalyansiogh was so mercilessly Liston that 
even water could not pass dowa his throut for 2 days. 
The hospital authorities refused to give him medicine 
on constant demands.” ([bid) 

“‘Giani Jaisingh is still spitted upon his private 
parts aud he is the man partieularly attended by tha 
jail authorities for their tauats and tortures.” (Ibid) 
Ome cannot read these sickening details without 
pausing to ask himself, ‘Can all this be true?’ ‘If it 
is. is it all unprovoked?’ The Government have to 
prove that it is mot true. Batif it is true, we can. 
think of nothing which can pro-oke these barbarities, 
No breach of jail- rales, not even any unprovoked 
attacks can justify them. I wish the Committee had 
published statements of every sufferer. I hope they will 
do so. Fut the Committee has partly anticipated me. 
The chronicle gcas on:— 

“Tt must be Heciulitied that all the Akall 


_ prisoners finish their daily task alloted to them, and 


give no chance of incurring the displeasure of the 
jail authorities. Sill-they are severely thrashed.” 

“ Bhai Bahadursingh 18..years old. is -daily given 
14 seers of corn to grind.. He finishes the task. Yet 


on some slight pretext. he is belaboured.” ( Ibid) 


(What is the slight: pretext?) 

“The sick Akalis. are, kept under inspection for 
many days before they are enrolled in the. hospital,” 

“Each Akali prisoner ig guarded by one sepoy and 


8 or 3 Pathan Lumberdars who are instructed to give 


severe blows to them with fect and fists whenever they 


take rest for ‘a while from their work or whenever they 


ghout Sat Shri Akal after the evening prayers.” (Ibid) 
“The. sick Akalis are given the same amount of 
work as others and if they , fail to finish it; they sre 
beaton to senselessness,”. “Instead of standing hand- 
euffa thoy are placod under heavy .ironchains so that 
they should feel the. woight and Le tormented.” 
“he Pathan Lumberdars: make improper interrup- 


by of shouty and insults during the 
(Thid) 


tions cries 
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Having known something cf jail life-I must say 
that I cannot question the probability of this second 
batch of details. They are of a piece with the 
particular official mentality that is crfitivated in our 


Indian jails. But the climax of horror is reached 
when we come to commuhique No. 473; 


“All those who are to be set free on a particular 
date are first made unconscious. Some are put in a 
pond of dirty water. Pathan Lumberdars sit on their 
shoulders, their faces sink in water until they become 
senseless. In some casos they are shoebeaten to 
urconscionsness, but in many cases they are helaboured 
with eanes to senselessness. Thus not a single Sikh to 
be released on that day is left without being made 
senseless.” 


The sentence that follows is, I am afraid, dne to 
some misapprehension ; 

“They are all in that siate carried to the office 
where their thumb impressions are fixed on some pieees 
of printed paper each containing one or two lines of 
English—probably a furm of apology.” 


No probabilities p'ease. I have a fear that here 


the Committee is proceeding on pure suspicion. I. 


gave my thumb impression on the day I was_ released 
but it was for purposes of identification, and I am 
sure there was no apology involved. And snrely, if 
an apology is taken, it would immediately be made 
use of, That, however, is by the bye. Though I am 
sure the Committee can be under no misapprehension 
when it records. 

“Many Akalis are made to stand inthe sunshine 
all day long in these hot duys. Some of ihem are 
daily shoebeaten to nncoveiousness in order tu extort 
apologies from them.” 

Hadoram of o'd was stoned by the children of 
Isracl. But the Akalis who have mastered the art of 
Satyagraha are not known to have responded even 
with pushes. On the contrary the Committee enjoins 
upon the public to commence continuous readings 
(Akhand Paths) or weekly readings (Saptal: Paths) of 
the Holy Scripture in such a way as to petform the 
Bhog ceremony on the Paisahhi Day, the 13th April. 
Standing in a prayerful mood, they should supplicate 
Akal Takht to grant’ their brothers in affliction power 
to Temain steady in their hatd trial’ That is the 
Akali way of empbasising their rebellion, that is their 
answer to the chastisemert with scorpions. Does the 
Governmentknow all these things? If they are not true, 
would they sit still? Will a Government which countena- 
nced the imprisonment en bloc of the fiftyfive members 
of a Provincial Congress Comunittee, for noother reason 
than that they had passed a Resolution to raise yolun- 
teers leave a lying Committee in peace? I 
think not. The other alternative is that the facts are 
true, and that they prefer to ignore the daily 
bulletins of the Siromani Committee. Is it because 
they imagine that anything and everythirg is possible 
in this unfortunate, indifferent world? Or do they re- 
lie on the supineness of a people torn, for the mo- 
ment, by diss:nsions and disputes? 

Witherward is Government tending ? Must Israel 
say, every man to your tents ?’ 
Mahadev Desai 


A. Little N.C.O. village 


During my recent tour inthe Surat District, one 
village that carried my breath away is in the vicinily 
of Sisodra, Mahatmaji’s favourite village—the village 
which presented him with a heap of 90 maunds of 
hand-spun yarn when he visited it two years ago. 
Writing about this latter village in Young India, then, 
I described it as a “‘show’” village. But the little hamlet 
of Wada surpasses even that village. It has a popula- 
tion of not more than 400 souls. Asked as to the number 
of Congress members registered, stiaight came the reply. 
‘about 100.” ‘Is Khadi being used by every one ?’ was 
2 question towhich the young men seemed disposed 
to reply by a scornful smile. But after a pause, one 
of them said, “There is nota woman but wears K hadi.’ 
It should be remembered that the population is agricul- 
turalazd homogenecns, mostly composed of Kolis who 
live by agricultural tabour. 

Q. “Have you ecta zational school?’ 


A. Government tried to impose a Government 
schcol on us, but without success. We have a national 
school in which there ‘are 40 boys, and we maintain 
it ourselves.’ 

Q. “* Have you any‘ untouchable’ 

ro'ls ?*? 

A. we have onef but we are sorry we have 
not yet beer able to conquer the people’s prejudice 
against them. The boy has therefore to be seated 
apart, We shall be able io prevail upon the people in 


boys on the 


coirs2 of time. 


I liked the honest reply. 

Q. ‘What about toddy and liquor ?’ 

A. ‘No Koli touches these. A stray Dubla may 
be found drunk once in a month, but that is nothing’. 


Q. ‘There must be Ckarkbas working in the 
village ?’ 

A. Ob yes, two years ago there was a sudden 
spurt, then there was a lull, but now they are going 
merrily. We -Eave sent one of our own men to Sisodia 
to learn weaving, and as soon as he returns, we 
will have our own hand-loom in the village.’ 


©, ‘Splendid. Oue more question. Have you given 
any volunteers?’ 


A. ‘No, But as s20n as you start work, we won’t 
lose time to enlist. And no Congress worker has been 
here all these years!’ 

That was a snub I had well earned after all these 
questions. The village hag no regular postal service. 
Once in a week the postman puts in his appearance. 
How then have they put in all this work? May it be 
that it is just because they are free from the bother 
of post and telegraphs, and because they have 
been left alone? But one of them saw the wonderment 
in my expression and naively explained: ‘Mahatmaji 
was here (i. e, Sisodra) two years ago. Many of us 
went there, and listened to him, and since then we 
have been acting up to his advice.’ If all the villages 
had the simple faith and the earnestness of Wada! 
I felt I had no message to deliver to the village, I 
had only to leave it, having considerably added to my 
stock of faith and hope. 


Mahadev Desai 
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Some Unknown Workers 

_i think I could do no better service to those who 
Tejected Mr. Bhopatket’s resolution, sbout the use of 
public reservoirs and taps by the untouchables, moved 
in the Poona Municipality, than tell them about two 
untouchables I have come to know of, and whom I 
revere. Chokhamela is there to open the eyes of the 
Marathas to the shamefulness of regarding as 
untouchable & community that produced such a puri- 
fying soul as he. But I am going to speak about two 
silent workers in Gujarat who also belong to Chokha- 
mela's community. 

Of one I heard from Indulal Yajnik (now safe in 
Ahmedabad jail.) He is a Dhed weaverin Amreli. He 
had succeeded in persuading some brother-weavers to 
take a pledge not to us: mill-spun’ yarn. The pledge 
was solemuly taken, but was broken in a few days. 
In righteous indignation the friend I am speaking 
of refused to take any food until the others repente 1 
of their conduct, and mended it. For some days they 
maintained a stony indifference. Then some workers 
in the place, having come to know of it. intervened, 
The sinners apologised and promised to keep their 


pledges fron that day forward. I wisn I could tell 
more of the man. But I have yet to know him at 


close quarters. Many of the cloth-merchants have 
taken solemn vows not tp sell Videshi cloth and have 
broken them; bat I have not yet heard of a workez, 
b2fore whom those pledges were taken, who had the 
strength of truth of this Dhed friend. 

Another friend of this community I met the other 
day in spotlessly clean Khadi. He is a young man of 
25, and @ spinner in one of the Ahmedabad wills, 
The heroic struggle that he has been carrying on against 
his surroundings is such as would hearten many a 
disappointed worker belonging to the higher commu- 
nilies. His first conflict with his society came when 
he began weating Khadi. They had an utter 


dread of it, it was against all custom and 
tradition. He braved their insults and threats 
and had his way- The second conflict came 


when he joined the night school in the village. The 
father was dead against it. It was foolish of them to 
think of such a civilising institution esa night school. 
After much heart-burning on both sides he 
succeeded in heving the school in a part of his own 
house. The fiercest fight came when he purchased 
Khadi for his wife. She wasready to wear it, but the 
blind mother in the house was opposed to it. People 
in the village joined these unfortunate parents in 
repudiating a boy who was really going too far. There 
was a regular campaign against him, The father, to 
cap all, took a big doze of opium one day to be rid 
of this handful of a boy ! The boy ranto the 
doctor’s, some antidotes were given and the old man’s 
life was saved. But the Khadi, the young man regret- 


fully told me is still lying umpacked .n the box, 
because he has no “heart to go in for 
such risks, The old father is a drunkard, the boy 


gave him clearly to understand that be could not help 
him with any money to get tipsy with and the old 
man left the house. So the father and son are living 


apart, though the son is stili dutifully paying the 
father’s old debts, The: blind mother loves her boy and 


she stays with him. He way yet conquer her one day 
and get her permission to clothe the wife in Khadij 


Another Occasion of conflict came at the time of the 
sister’s wedding. Liquor must be served to the guests, 
otherwise they would be displeased, they might even 
non—cooperate and leave with the bridegroom, besides 
*xcommunicating him. The boy stood firmly by 
his Principles, refused to purchase a pennyworth of 
liquor or mutton, got seme nice halva made and served 
it. They were seated to dinner, expecting that the re- 
fractory host would mend at the last moment. Ima= 
gine their chagrine when they saw halva actually 
serve! and the notice was given that none of the 
other delicacies may be expected. The party quietly 
emptied the contents of the dishes and wended thier 
way howe. No excommunication came. That is in 
brief the story of this ‘“‘untouchable” young man 
whose acquaintance I made some days ago. 

I humbly ask if many of the touchable communi- 
ties have the strength and purity of character of the 
two men whom the world does not know, who can- 
not boast of a speech ow a public platform, aud who 
are not even talked about as public ‘workers’ for even 
the word worke1’ cairies with it a touch of respect- 
ability, and these blessed souls are untouched by auy- 
thing of the kind. Mehadeo Desal 


Khadi Notes 

Dearth of Cotton 

Sjt. Harjiwan Manjibbai Koiek, In«pector of the 
Production Branch, All India Congress Khaddar 
Department has fiuished his tour in the Punjab and 
the United Provinces and is now touring in Behar. 
His reports about the Khadi work in different places 
contain much useful information. He hes found 
Khadi works in several places of vast potentialities 
wholly or partly closed down owing te various 
difficulties. These places are elther suffering from want 
of organisers or fom finencial difficulty or from a 
great scarcity of cotton. They offer such an immense 


field fore Khadi work that if properly organized, they 
would flood the whole of India with Khadi, The 
production Branch of the A.I. C. RK. D., is attending 
in its own way to the financial and organizing 
dificulties. fhe difficulty about cotton can 
be removed more or less in those places 
where it is due to want of funds. But there are several 


places where cotton is not grown at all; and some 
ethers where though it is grown, the entire crop is 
purchased by merchants. Cultivators under the 
temptation of getting good prices sell out cotton almost 
to the last pod with the result that to-day Khadi 
work is suffering from a severe scarcity of cotton. It 
has become extremely difficult for people to get cotton. 
They have to pay high prices if they go to merchants 
ta buy cotton. In some places Prnjarecs. buy cotton 
on their’ own account, card it and sel! slivers made out 
of it. But the quality of cotton and the carding are 


so bad that the yarn spun out of it is of a very low 
quality and takes much longer to spin. Thus financial 


help can be of no avail in such places. Cotton once 
gone into the hauds of merchents is practically lost 
for Khadi work. There is only one remedy for it. 
Provincial, Distriet or Taluqua Congress Committees 
should. inake financial arrangements and purchase and 
store up cotton at the proper seasan in proportion to 
their requirements. The- necessity of storiug cotton 


sufficient for thelr own use should be explained to the 
cultivators and other people. The result of such 


propaganda in Gujaret has been fairly satisiactory. 
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The rich should deem it their duty to buy and stock 
cottoh and provide it to the poor at easy rates even as 
they stock grain in days of famine. The cotton season is 
not over yet arid there is still time to take warning. 
Hand—ginning 

Tt is as recessaty to have one’s own hana—gins as 
it is to stock cotton for onéself, From the descrip- 
tions that we have received from various. places, of 
hand-gins used in those provinces, the Gujarat one 
seem to be the most efficient. The best of these are 


described as being capable of ginning at the most 
20-25 Ibs seed. cotton in aday while the Gujarat 


one though of a similar ‘construction gins 35-40 Ibs. 
We give below a figure of this type of gin. 

The Gujarat Khadi. Mandal, have opened, & _depart- 
ment at Boreavi whele this type. of, Qi: ap be had 


for Rs. 5/- These. gins da. tenn coniain. the parp 
marked Y% and § in the. above 4 Regret: 


Carding buw 


Propet instru.nents for carding, and ctinical skill 
for doing -so are’as e¢ssential for overcoming the 


difficulties in the way ef- Kiadi production as the 
stocking of cctton and a general use of hand gins. 
And for this purpose Gujarat has devised effecient 


cheap carding bows: There are two or three types in’ 


use which we propose to discussion the next bailetin. 
Cotton Se:d 

We have been receiving many inquiries about 
cotton-seeds. In some places the season for sowing 
is about to set in. Arrangements’ have been made 
places in Gujarat to supply various kinds of cotton seeds. 

1, The Manager, Khadi Karyalaya, Bardoll will 
supply any quantity of Surti cotton seeds separated 
with hand-gins (not by power gin). This cotton 
grows well in black clayey soil as well as sandy, 
loamy or alluvial’soil It gives a very good crop in 


an alluvial soil. It begins to crop from the sixth 
month after sowing and the picking lasts for about 
three months. If the monsoon prolongs after the plant 


begins to flower in.the fourth month, the crop gets 


damaged. Dry hot season is necessary for it after 
that. It stops the vegitative growth of the plant and 


the fruit begins to form. Where monsoon is longer 


than four months, later sowing is necessary, About 
25 to 30 inches of well—distributed rain is sufficient 


for this variety of cotton, Fhe drills for sowing 
should be thtee feet apart and’in each drill every hole 
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in which the-seed is sown should be three feet apart 
again. The distance should be reduced to two feet 
if the soil is poor. It yields from { to 1 inch or even 
longer staple. Yarn of 30 to 40 counts which is fit for 
making warps can be spun out of it. The yield of 
its lint,is about 33 p.c. The price of this seed is 
Rs. 2-8-0 per maund (40 Ibs). The charges for 
gunnybags, picking, carriage, freight etc. will be 
extra. For packing, delivery, one 1upee extra should 
be sent by those who order the seeds. It their charges 
come: to less than a rupee the remainder will be 
refunded in the form of stamps. The money must be 
sent in advance. V. P.P. orders will not be accepted. 
2. Mathia—cotton seeds can be obtained’ from the 
Manager, Weaving School, Madhda (Kathiawad). 
This variety yields its: ctop in about four months: One 
great advantage of this cottén is that it can thrive 
even in less rainy tiacts, 10 to 15 inches. rain being 
sufficient for it Again it can be grown in .sballow 
soils. However, it yields. a better crop in more rainy 
‘tracts and..deeper soils. Mathia~—cotton is generally. 
‘believed to be of inferior quality but really speaking 
ft is not-so, Its inferiority -is due to the poverty Of 
‘Soil-and the ,droughty tracts in which itis: generally 
sown, Strong yarn of aboat [5. counts can be' sputt 
out of average -Mathia cotton. . And if well cultivated, 
gool yarn ;of::20' td 40° counts could: Ae spur out of jit. 
‘It yields. staple. af froua-}-to Linch Jong - according to 


the. care given.:te its- cultivation..- The. seeds:.should 
“be sown two feet apart each. way. Gycater: space is | 
not required because it. does not send forth many 


“branches and has a tendency to..grow in tall stalks. 
When well grown, ‘it grows to about 4 to 5 feet 


height the price of its seeds (separated with hand gins) - 
js Rs. 2-s-0 per maund (40 ibs).. A rupee extra as 
aforesaid for packing elc. must also be sent in advance 
slong with the price of the cotton seeds when ordered. 
3. The third place for getting cotton-seeds is 
Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati Seeds of various kinds of 
cotton can be obtained from there. But they will 
be sent only in small quantities. The seeds of any 
variety of cotton such as Suiti, Mathia,. Wagad, 
Combodia, Hiravani will be posted on the receipt of 
price (1 anna per Ib) plus its postage in advance. — 
Combodia cotton is a foreign but acclamatized variety, 
Its pods are four-chambered large ones. Its seeds also are 
large and of green colour. It crops in about four months; 
so from the point of view of cropping period it is an 
intermediate veriety between Mathia and Surtee. This 
seed, if sown in good soil and nursed properly during 
the first dry season, developes into a small bushy 


tree. In Satyagrahashram a plant of this variety has 
cevered a space of as much as about six feet square, 


has yielded 2} lbs. of seed—cotton and is full of flowers. 
and fruit. still. ; 

Coxtodia staple also grows trom } of an inch to one 
inc’: cr even longer. For a field czop it should be 
sown from 2 to 3 ft apart according to the depth and 
e:tility of the soil. The greater the depth and the 
fertility of tbe'soil, the more luxuriant will be the 
growth of the plant and therefore the greater should 
be the space allowed between each two plants. It could 
be grown under 25 and 30 inches of rain though ‘it 
thrives better in more rain. 

, Magant 1K. Gacdhi’ 
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Notes 


Sindb 


In Sindh it was our privilege to be taken round 
the chief places hy Mr. Vernmal, the old veteran of 
Sindh and Mr. Bhojraj, one of tae martyrs of Visapur 
Jail, Neither age nor imprisonment has bent the back 
of old Verumal and he has assured us that Sindh 
will not fail to fulfil its quota of the Gaya Programme 
Repression in Sindo is of the crudest and most brutal 
variety. To bethe E itor of the Hindoo of Hydeiabad 
has come to be an offence by itself. The eighth 
editor has now gone to prison. Tne third editor of 
Watan has just been sentence totwelve months’ bard 
labour. The third editor of Shakti of Navsherah bas 
also gous. Tae editor of Alwuh'd bas been sentenced 
to four years’ hard labour for pubhshing an article 
which had appeared in the Servant of Calcutta with— 
out any prosecution there. Apparently what is harmless 
in Bengal and the rest of India is rank sedition in 
Sindh, though ruled by the same code, and it is 
sedition of such a dangerous type as to demand a 
sivage sentence of four years’ hard labour ona youth 
of twenty-two. In spite of this rule of terror the 
Congress workers of Sindh are working bravely ard 
cheertully. The Khilafat Committees are equally 
active and this is important for the rural population 
is a majority of Mussalmans. The city of Hyderabad 
is generous and its Congress Committee has enough 
funds for all its purposes but the rest of Sindh is not 
well off I said at Hyderabad that a large balance in 
hand was a handicap as it closed the way for further 
collections. There may be a good balance in the dis~ 
trict fund but the province has to get the money for 
its work. It is hoped, therefore, that the people of 
Hyderabad will not be misled by what / said but 
give freely and Ubemtly and place Congress work iv 


the province on a firm footing. Sindh is one of 
the provinces which are the pride and hope of 
non—cooperation and it is hoped that the workers will 
keep themselves tog:therand make a good record of 
work with which to meet Jairamdas and Choithratm, 
The Flag 

Pandit Sundarlal has cheerfully gone again to 
prison After @ year’s incarceration he came out last 
year, not broken in spirt by isolation in jail, but 
with determination to wotk and suffer again if necessary. 
After hard work, he is again taken prisoner of war 
aad this time witb all the outward symbols of war, 
for he goes now bearing the stacdatd of the national 
battle It is true, the charge is that he delivered @ 
‘* seditious” speech. But every one knows that he 
goes to prison because of the Flag, the Chjakba on 
the Waite. Green and Red It may carry to the whole 
world the message of industry, af peace and of 
irresistible love, but to the frightened Government of 
India, it is a flag of revolt against British authority 
and must be suppressed. But India cannot afford any 
longer to allow either her sywbols or her temples to 
be destroyed. She cannot live if ber life-mission is 
rendered impossible; and her mission to the world is 
to teach the way of non-violent resistance. That is 
what the Charkha in our flag means That is why 
our present struggle is not our own. but the world s. 

I was told that a great man covpaned recenny 
that Indian vision was g tting natiowed, that the 
pon-cooperation movement was {too parietic, too 
insular, and that India was deprived thereby of her 
ptivilege to be sdiritual teacher to the great outer 
world, There can be no greater misintcrpretaticn of 
the Movement than this. Far fron: our failing to 
perform our duty by the world, it can truly be cleined 
that if there is any wew lesson which suffering 
Humanity needs to be taught now, it is the one 
lesson that there is a way to resist wrong otherwise 
than by Force, and that way successfully followed 
by India will be a oriceless revelation to the world 
and a fulfilment of her function Not what we teach 
by words, but what we suffer and do will help 
mankind, 


The fron Code 

The Kenya Indian (delegation came to India 
before goins to Engand. awong other things, to see 
Mahatma Gandhi and take his advice. They aporer 
to have felt that Mahatmaji was by reason of 
first-hand kuowledge and experience, the most 
competent person to give them advice in the present 
critical struggle, and that in 8 metter upov which 
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thes and the government in India wereat least ostensibly 
at one, the latter would do their best to help them by 
ailowing them to see and take advice from Mahatmaji. 
But the Bunbay Government was adamant and the 
delegation was retused permission. It did not matter 
what the object was It made no difference that the 
in-crview was intended to take legitimate help and 
aivics:, not im regard to any Indian political matter, 
bat in @ life and death struggle with powerful inter- 
ests ia Africa from which Indians are sought to be 
kept oat for ever. The Jail Code is higher than even the 
Goverument of Inda's syiupathy tor the Kenya 
Iniais Mr. Gendhr is in prison, and even if he 
were a doctor able io save thousands of lives which 
woud otherwise perish, and even if the Government 
wighe ! to save those lives it could not allow a breach 
of Prison Code and permit his services to be uttis-d; 
the men shvuld perish. 
Ctr tao Hypo Fisy ; 
Tue European delegation from Kenya includes a 
lea ling Christian missio:ary gentleman. It is said 
that the Chri:tian missions in Afiica have all decided 
to put the weight of their influence against the 
ludia :s and want the representatives of theirs to tell 
the Colonial Office in England that it is a part of 
Ch ist.an duty to save the African na.ives from the 
dewora ising influeice of the Indian. Hypocrisy of 
this kind can dccrive no one. Bit the good name 
of Chri-tiaxity will indeed suffer. It is this which, 
more than any other thing. induced Mr. C. F. 
Andrews to prcceed to Engiand with the Indian 
delegation, though he has ahsolutely no hope what- 
evet that the entcrjrise would save the Indians. He 
fet that there was no more to be hoped for in 
England and that he could only goto Africa to 
give the sufferers the comfort of God’s love. But when 
he saw thet hypocrisy was going to inflict a fatal 
wound on Christianity, he could sot yield to Despair, 
and like a good soldier has marched to the field, 
Every day that we allow to be passed without 
b-inging Swataj nearer to us in India is a lengthen. 
ing of the dishonour and injustice under which our 
brothers and sisters ovetseas are suffering. We are 
not only drowning ourselves but dragging with us 
all our kith and kin abroad. These have less cause 


to be angry with White oppression than with our’ 


weakness and indifference to our 


C. R 


own culpable 
condition, 
To Witness for Christ 

Elsewhere will be found an article on the situa“ 
tion in Kenya, written by Mr. C. F. Andrews on the 
eve of his departure to England as advisor of the 
Kenya Indian’s deputation. In an accompanying letter 
expla‘uing the circumstances under which he is leav- 
ing he says that he was told, the leading missionary 
in the Kenya colony, Rev. Dr. Arthur had beey 
actra'ly elect d by the European Convention of Asso. 
cistions to go as a delegate to Loudon and represent 
that the Indian rights could not be granted because 
of the natives who would be injured thereby, ‘“When 
I knew that [ feit that my Christian {aith -and idea) 
was b ing defamed and libelled and that I must go 
and witness for Christ, my Master. That finally 


decide] me to go 


April 19, 1923 
The question that the Colowial Office has to 
decide is not merely whether the legitimate rights of 
the Kenya Indian should be restored to him or not, 
but whetber the final place of India is to be within 
or without the British Empire. If after all this it still 
chooses to stick to is policy of self destruction it will 
not be for want of sound Christian advice. 


The Broa: b Co frrence 

Tae second Broach District Conference was held at 
Amod on the 1th and the 16th. instant, Mr. Mabedev 
De-ai presiding. In anther issue we propose to give 
the text of the Presidential address which after @ 
most exhaustive analysis of the pressent situation 
recommends the adoption of civil disobedience so far 
as Gujarat at least is concerned Salt duty was 
specifically mentioned as fitted for civil disobedience. 
The tollowing resolution was adopted unanimously: 

Whereas the persistent betayal of the interests of the 
people by the Government makes it an imperative duty 
to offer civil disobedience against its laws; and whereas 
the atmosphere of pvace prevailing inthe country is 
suited to the adoption of individual civil .disobedience, 
and whereas large sacrifices are necessary on the part 
both of Hindus and Mussalmans, to permanently bridge 
the growing differences between both the communitees 
in certain parts of the country, and whereas individual 
sacrifices are calculated to remedy the indifference and 
inaction of certain parties in the country, and to promote 
the constructive programme: 

This second session of the Broach District Conference 
resolves that the President be requested to intimate to 
the Provincial Congress Committee its earnest desire for 
the adoption of individual civil disobedience immediately 
after the doth April. 


Unworthy Squabbles 


The following paragraphs are culled ifrom Mr. C 
Rajagopalacbariar’s speech at Ajmer: 


= : * 

We are here in the centre of the present se-called 
struggle about the conversions. This struggle I tell you 

is not really a struggle between Hinduism and 

Islam at all. It is not possible that in these days of 
mtitual understanding of each other’s religion there can 
be any real strugglebetween Hinduism and Islam. The 
greatest truth which Hinduism teaches to its followers 
is that all ways lead to the same heaven. There can 
be no possible doubt over this point in the mind of 
any one who has studied the Bhagwad Gita. Indeed, 
as I undetstand it, it is wrong for a Hindu to go end 
inte:fere with eny man’s religious convictions, and I 
do not think that in these days when Mussalmens 
have better understood Hinduism that they bear the 
same attitude towards Hinduism to-day as they cnce 
bore towards idolatry in general. 

The present disturbance is, as I underStomd, due to 
the consciousness of weakness, of each party in 
its own mind, and not _ really to ilove 
of religioa. The Hindu is afraid that he js 
politically weak and the Mussalman is afraid that he 
is numerically weak and hence these mutual sttempis 
at gaining numbers. How can we increase our strength 
by mttyal adjnstment when all our strength is wanted 
against acowmon eyemy ? While the Hindu believes 
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that he will become stronger than the Mussalman or the 
‘Mussalman believes that he will become stronger than 
the Hindu, both fail to see that they are weaker 
before the common enemy. 


As far as I have seen in my experience it is not 
possible really to convert a Mussalman to Hinduism or 
@ Hindu to Islam, It is only possible to convert 
people who are doubtful and who are not a strength 
to either reilgion, 

_ £ know also that no force or fraud is being used. 
For I know that our beneficent Government will 
Prevent force. As e@ matter of fact we imagine we 
Ste working under the strength of Hinduism. But 
teally.we are working under the shameful guarantee 
af peace which the police station gives us. We take 
license from the police station that we may go to 
preach our religion and that our brother though he is 
angty may not come and beat us. It is under that 
sort of license that we have to preach. It is true that 
we do not take license in writing but every act that 
we do is really done under such license. On any day 
the Magistrate can serve us with a notice that in 
such and such a place we cannot go to preach 
Hiniuisn. And on that day we are bound to stop 
preaching our vaunted MHinduisn. So also any 
Mosgsal.nan preacher who goes to make Mussalmsns 
of Hindus goes under such licerge from the 
Government, and when any Government Mag strate 
thinks fit he may @:0 be stopped from preaching his 
teligioa. 

& ® g 

If we tried to get Swaraj by force we might be 
@freid of force and therefore minorities should be atraid of 
me@jorities. But we are training ourselvesin a discipline 
which makes the numerically weak as strong as the big. 
The weakest of our communities will be able to entorce 
its influence on our societiy under Swaraj. Not even 
the scavengers need despair but they will be able to 
command terms under the Swaraj Government, If we 
@sk seven crores of Mussalmans not to be afraid of 
twenty crores of Hindus, is it not a shame that twenty 
crores o: Hindus should be afraid of sevey crores of 
Mussalmans? If twenty croresof Hindus are afraid that 
? crores of Massalnans may becoms 8 eight crores, 
I am afraid, I canuot conceive of sucha nation being 
brave and able to rule India. It is merely a confession 
of weakness, and not real political effort. What is the 
history really of true religion? It is a:-history of 
gacrifice, of glorious sacrifice. But secret political 
quarrels do not make up religious efforts. Where do 
you ‘get most encouragement from for this work of Hindu 
Mastim dispute ? That will indicate to you the real 
eanse of encouragement. This Government has succeed- 
ed in setting Mussalmans quarrelling with Hindus over 
posts and offices, in the Punjab. You do not really 
get help from people who are bent upon religion but 
from people who ate out really for posts. | appeal 
therefore with all the earnestness I am capable of, to 
¢ny friends and leaders here not to go on with this 

quarrel. 

I am told by some that Mussalmans do not care for 
Swataj, bnt only care for the Khilafat. But if you were 
tite politicians you should know thet the Khilafat 
question is greater than Swaraj. Swaraj is only the right 


to govern India, but Khilafat is the right to- control 
England in its foreign affairs, Isit not a greater thing 
to have Swaraj and control over foreign affairs than 
to have Swaraj only? We cannot get Khilafat res‘ored 
before we get Swaraj, because the Khilafat is greater 
than Swaraj. If we are able to alter the treaty between 
England and Turkey it follows that we rule ourselves. 
Some people believe that the Khilafat question will 
be closed with the Angora treaty and that thereafter 
the Mussal-nans will give up the fight for Swaraj. 
This is really because we Hindus are igroiant of the 


Khilafat question. What is the Khilafat question? The 
most important thing is the freedom of Jazjrat-ul—Arab. 


It is true that rationalist Turkey might be forced to 


agree toa treaty. But Islam in India cannot 
agree to treaty unless Arabia, Palestine 
and Syria are free from non-Muslim _ control. 


And that will be done only when India is strong 
enough to wrench Swaraj from England. I ask 
therefore my Hindu brethren not to be nervous about 
these matters After we get Swaraj I promise yon a 
fair field for all tournaments and wrestling. But now 
the enemy is seeking to enter the akhada and belpone 
against the other If we want really to wresle we 
mast first make sure to buy our akhuda, that »khada ts 


Swayaj. Let us therefore fist finish this st duty 
and then ook to otbe; things. 


Workirg Committee Resoli tions 
Kery8 
The Working Committee of tbe Corgress tes 
passed tie following resolution at its meeting held at 
Poona on 17th instdnt: 

The All India [Working Committee of the Indian Nationel 
Congress desire to put on record their graii'nde to Mr. C. F. Andie we 
for having agree at this critical juncture in t)e nation’s history to 
help andjadvise the Indian Depntation from Kenya Colony at.d to 
give them his{moral support. The Cémmittee trusts that by bis 
truly Christian conduct he will be able to prevent tlie moat serious 
blow being dealt at Christianity itself by ‘ issionaries who are 
reported:to be lending eupport to the Exropean opposition to right- 
ful Indian claims, The informaticn seceived by the Committee 
concerning the Missionary attitude in Kenya ie hardly believuble 
and the Co:amittee moterwith satisfaction that the Nationa! €cuncil 
of the Indian Christian Church bas repudiated if. The Committee 
desire further to re-affirm with regard to the Kenya question the 
resolution previously passed by t cm stuting that it will be necessarP 
for the Congress to reconsider the question of Imperial connection if 
the rightful claims of Indians to equal status as citizens of the 
Smpire are finally refused, 

The resolution refetred to above was passed In its 


sitting at Bombay from January 29th to 3rd February 
1923; 

Resolved that this Committee views with grave concern the 
development of affairs in East and South Africa and warns the 
Imperial Government that if they are unable ta protect the lives, 
honour and jast rights of Indian citizensin the British Dominion 
and Colonies, the people of India will -be compelled to reconsider 
their views regarding India’s partnership in the Empire, The 
Working Committee assures the Indians in East and South Africa of 
its support in theirp straggle and urges them tocarry it on by all 
legitimate and non-violent means, 


The Plag at Nagpur 

The Working Committee has passed the following 
resolutions: 

This Committee congratulates the C. P, Hindnstani Working 
Committce on the brave stand they have taken in defence of the 
National Flag. 

This Committee congratulates those who have suffered assault 
and #mprieonment im defence of the National Flag in Nagpur in 
speciat congratulates themron their exemplary non~vidienes ia tas 
face of provocation, 
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Gurukulvas 


Mr. Shankerlal Banker’s brief privilege of serving 
Mshatmaji and sharing in his total isolation from 
the world came to av énd on the seventeenth instant, 
The Government was good enough to take Mr, 
Shankerlal’s motor car and sell it away for a fourth 
of its price to realise the fine imposed on him, But 


these distraint proceedipgs were commenced after 
twelve months so that they added a month more 


to the period of Mr. Shankerlal’s Gurukulvas. No 
man since the days of the ancieit rishis had such 
@ rare privilege and advantage as Mr. Shankerlal 
has had. His statement hardly gives an adequate 
picture of the life of continual spiritnal discipline 
and culture which he Jed under his Guru in 
Yeravda Jail during these thirteen months. It is 
not a mere figure of speech but. literally true in 
his case that he was in his Guru’s Ashram under 
the mimutest personal care and guidance dusing the 
period which the world has taken to be his period 
of incarceration in jail for publishing matter un- 
acceptable to British authority in India, Mr. Shankerlal 
chatted for an hour with us who had the fortune 
of mectigg him immediately after his release at 
Poona. Hs conversation was as bright as ever, 
marked by the same sparkle of wit and good hur.our 
Which characterised him always, But it was clear 
that his soul had been disentangled and polished by 
& master-hand and sparkled brighter than even his 
wit. We were spegking to a superior person. The 


diseibline of thirteen months under the great 
master’s direct and personal guidance was s2en 


in every word he uttered and every thought he ex= 
pressed What is Shankenal’s simple message to hig 
fellow Congress workers now that he has come out 
after this wonderful Gurukulvag? It is this. You wore 
Khadi and your poor brothers and sisters therefore toek 
te it You want them to spin but they have not yet 
done it. Why? Because you have yourselves not yet 
begun to spin. Fellow workers, spin now yourselves 
religiously every morning and you willsee the won= 
der of it. c R. 


“Insincere and Untiustworthy” 

We are sorry to find that the publicaton of the 
Gaya Programme Progress PFepots has grieved 
several friends. Esteemed correspondents have written 
to us complaining of the injustice of 
some remarks that seemed to call 
into question the sincerity and trustworthiness of 
workers of several districts. Others have expressed 
sutprise that such libellous statements should have 
found place in the columns of Yourg India and have 
found favlt with us for giving them publication without 
@ previous reference to the parties concerned, 

At the very outset we may explain to our readers 
that the observations in the General Remarks’ 
cofian of our tables are in no way intended to 
repiesent our view of the matter. They only give the 


ne ememmmand 


to us by Taluk Congress 
Committees. In some districts only a few out of 
several taluks s:nt in their reports and 
these districts have thus vaeturally sufiered from 
the negligence of the Secretaries of their Taluka 
Congress Committees. From Shah Abad District, 
for instance, only one faluk bad sent ita report and 
so the observations rejating to it are based on the report 
of a single :aluka. In no case do the obs:rvations 
refer to ul) purts of the District against which they 
stand. They only represent the outstanding feature of 
the conditions prevailing in that district as reflected tn 
the reports received by us. 

Even as it was, we confess we were no less 
pained and surprised at these remarks than our esteemed 
correspondents themselves, when we caure across them 
first. We knéw for instance against what heavy odds 
Congress work was being done in Behar. The 
services of the Abhaya Ashrana in the TDacca 
District were not unknown to us. In fact we knew 
of hardly any other institution in the country that can 
boast of a finer bard of workers or that bas got a better 
record of patriotic selfless sérvice to its credit. 

Knowing as we did all this, st first we were 
half inclined to transfer tke epithets used for 
Congress workers to the reports themselves and to 
distu‘ss them as tinworthy attempts of some disgruntled 
individuals to libel their colleagues. But on further 
consideration and acareful mypervel cf ibe sepcrts we 
found that it was nowhere tbe intention of thoe who 


used these epithets to call into question the pinity of 
motives or incorruptibility of Congress workeis. We have 


heard similar epitaets being applied to veteran Congress 
workers, in ether parts of the country also, whose 
honesty of purpose not their enemies even would think of 
impugning. The epithets ‘insincere and untrustworthy’ 
as used in the reports are intended to convey only the 
disbelief of some workers in the professions of their 
colleagues abont the lauuching of civil disobedience 
and nothisg more. This is made amply clear by such 
observations as ‘A feeling of depression. People unwilling 
to subscribe unless anything definite promised’ and so 
on. Only the other day a revered worker like Abbas S, 
Tyabji had to deelare 1a a public meeting at Abmedabad 
that the greatest diffleulty tha: his workers experienced 
in enrolling vojunteers was that after repeated postponte 
ments of civil disobedience it had beconie had tor 
them to convince people of their “‘sincerity ’ about start- 
ing civil disobedience, yet no one who knows bim would 
for a moment contend that he intended to cast an 
@spersion upow the courage or reliability ot his workers. 

Nor can we blame those who feel sceptioa: in this 
way, for their want of faith: It is easy to understand 
their feelings. For the last tet: wonths since 
Mahatmaji was incarcerated they have been lashed 
round and round in an endless course of empty discus- 
sion till nature was sick and reason exhausted. What 
they wanted was work, some definite action; instead 


gist of reports sent 


they. got conferences, adjournments; postponementa, 
cOmusitteess and reports. No wonder that 
their wind was ful! _— of bitterness  tuwatds 


those whom they, rightly or wrongly, supposed to be 
responsible for all this. No amount of argument can 
dispel this bitterness and scepticism, These are the twin 
products of inaction and its only remedy is work and 
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prayer Now is the time for those who have the light of 
faith still burning undimm d within them to put their 
shoulder to the wheel, in the face of general distrust 
even. In the meantime, in their patience they must 
possess their souls; not the least part of the trial of 
their faith will be to guard themselves against be ng 


Provoked into anger or despair by the scepticism bi 
others, 


The Violent Astitude ia Kenya 

The attual conditon of things in Kenya Cvlony to-day 
may be judged from the following correspondence between 
the Secretary of the East African Indian National Con- 
ress and Sir Robert Coryndon, Governor of'K enya Colony. 

To 

The Private Secretary 
to His Excellency The Governor, 

me Government House,, Narronr, Peb. 1923; 

ei, 

1. I Save the honor to state that during the last few days, very 
alarming rumours are afloat in the town and there are also visite 
signs t» snp Ort these rumours to the cffect that an active organi<a- 
tiou is afoot among the Eur pe.a settlers by which a scheme 
being e: oly d to overthrow the prsent establish«i Government and 
to form a provisional Government of the eettlere, 

2. Afew days ago a prominent settler( an ex-General of the 
British Army ) approached a pr »minent Portuguese subject and asked 
him to arrange 30 that all Portuguese subjects shoukl wear some 
kind of badge or a mark of distinction to distinguish them from British 
Indians 20 that the Protuguese subjects should not be touched by 
Europ :tns in the case of a disturbance. This waa asked by the said 
settler with a view to avoidiag any heavy damaces baving to be 
paid to the Portagu:se Government in cnze some Poriuguese life or 
property was injared naintentionaliy. 

%.-This morairg I received informatim tothe effect that a 
European from up-country approached two Euicpeans in the Motor 
Mart, Nairsbi, and told them that he was recruiting Europeans and 
asked them tulet him know what arms or aemmuniticns they possessed, 
These two gentlemen refused to have anything to do with the 
movement, 


4. On hearing this I at once placed the information before the 
Commissioner of Police who informed that ke knew that this was 
going on during the last few days but that this matter was out of his 
hands a3 it was in higher hands 

5. I cannot imagine that His Excellency’s Government would 
tolerate this kind of dangerous movement to develop without being 
checked and although I think it is highly iwprobable that His 
Excellency has-no knowledge of such a muvement at ell, 1 think 
itis my duty t place this infermstion officialiy before him, 

I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant 
(sd.) M. Shamsuddin 
General Secretary, 
Nairobl, 
Benya, East Africa, 
2ata February, 1923 
BIR. é 

I have the honour to acknowledge the reccipt of your letter of the 
22nd instant and am instructed to state that rumours of the nature 
you deseribe have reached His Excellency, but it bas not been able 
to obtain any information either as to the scope or details of such 
an organisation, 

His Excellency was informed 4 the incident you describe in your 
second para, but he bas reason to believe that the circumstances were 
in fact of a less alarming character than you indicate. 

Iam to adsl further that the Governn-e1t of the Colony is prepared 
to take any +t4ps necessary and posible to preserve public order, and 
to thank you for the contents of your letter, 

I have the honour to be 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant 
(8d) N. 4. T. Dotton, Maior, 
Private Secre‘ary 
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The Memter of Council at Delhi,who is responsible for 
all those Indian affairs, which come under the head cf 
“Emigration” has recently declared: that no responsible 
European in Kenya would in his opinion threaten violence 
to Indians ond thet the threats offered at the present time 
were the work of a few irresponsible people Unfortunately 
the Honourable Member Mr. Sharma, has never been out 
to Kenya Colony, and therefore has bad no experience 
of the daily insults and threats of violence, in ohe 
form or another, which have oppressed the minds of 
Indians lately. I have seen this bullying and terrorising 
process going on, and have had to suffer from it Lecause 
IT was known to le helping the Indian cause. 
At times, it has enly been with the very greateat 
difficulty, that I have been able to restrain myself and 
keep an attitude of quiet and calm in the face of 
gross provocation. From the letters which I now re- 
ceive by every mail, I can understand that the whole 
situation has become more menacing duritg this year 
than whon I was out in Kenya Colony at the end of 
the year 1921. Indians, whom I thoroughly trust, have 
written to me, that from time to time they have very 
seriously apprehended violence and intimidation, and 
have not known from day to day when it might break out. 

In Tangnyika and Zanzibar the position of the 
Indians has teen in the past more assured than that 
of their brothers and sisters in Kenya. Zanzibar is, no- 
minally at least, under the Sultan. Tanagnyika is under 
& Mandate, in the carrying out of which Indian nation- 


als are supposed to have the same rights as British 


nationals. But in spite of this, quite recently, it will 
appear that an attack had been made upon Indian trce 
by excessive rates of taxation and by compelling 
accounts tu be kept in English and it: now seems to me to 
be evident, that the administration which is entirely in 
British hands is being influenced adversely by the 
Kenya policy. 

To what length that Kenya policy may lead 
may be seen from a Draft Ordinance prepared by 
a very responsible European Committee, which had 
been consulted by the Governor. Thia Draft Ordinance 


on Iudian Immigration actually proposes, as an 
‘“irreducialle minimum”, that (a) every Indian 
shall be ooliged tv deposit one thousand shillings 


before landing,—a sum, which at the present rate, is 
nesrly equivalent to one thousand rupees. (b) Every 
Indian shall be obliged to pass a reading and writing 
test in any European language selected by the Im- 
migration officer. (c) The one thousand shillings’ deposit 
taay be kept in hand by the Immigration Officer for.a 
whole year where any doubt exists as to the bonafide of 
the personal landing and the immigrant may be closely 
watched during tie year and sent back to India if 
thought undesirable, It is needless to recapitulate any 
further conditions; for it becomes perfectly obvious that 
the object of this policy is to stop all Indian immigration 
whatsoever atthe earliest possible moment. Along 
with this draft Ordinance goes a second “irreducible 
minimum" namely, racial segregation of those Indians 
who are domiciled in the country. A third ‘irreducible 
minimum’, is to reserve all the agricultural land of the 
H ghlands for Europeans, and not to allow any Indien 
purchese: A fourth ‘irreducible minimum’ is to prevent 
Indians from receiving franchise on a common register 
and under equal conditions with the Europeans. 

It might be supposed, that these terms were intdn- 
sible enough; but we find the Chairman of the European 
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eonyention declaring that he now feels convinced that 
too many concessions have been made to Indians, and 
the irreducible minimum must be made more stringent 


still. 
It should be understood olcarly in India, thot the 


threat of opon violonce is merely being hold in 
@beyance, whilo the deputations go to England. It is 
pot givon up, Lord Delamere and others have declared 
openly, that they reserve to thomselves the “ right “ 
to take direct action, at once, if their irreduci- 
ble minimum is not allowed by the Colonial Office 
and by direct action they mean nothing else except 
the use of force. 

In the faco of these threats of violence, what is the 

_trne Indian position ? First and last, there must be 

fearlessnoss. First and last there must be refusal to 
gomproniise on vital issuos, whero every compromise 
will only be used by tho Europeans as 2 means of 
forcibly exacting furthor and further impossible 
demands and thus in the ond attaining their openly 
procia‘med ultimatum of excluding Indian immigrants 
from East Africa altogether. 

It is-as clear as possible now to the whole world 
thatthe Indian struggle in Konya is another pitched 
battle on behalf of freedom and independence. It is the 
battle of the weak snd oppressed agninst the strong and 
mighty. We havo to realise that, the saying attributed 
to Napoleon, that “ God is on the side of the hig bat- 
allions”, is an impious he, which history bas disproved 
@ thousand times. God is on the side of the oppressed. 

But victory can only be won by patient courage 
gnd endurance, by fearlessness and truth, and by an 
nnewerving determination to refuse to return violence 
by violence. OG. ROA. 


From Yeravda Jail 
Sjt. Shankerlal’s Statement 

As I have lived with Mahatma Gandhiji as his 
co-ptisoner and shared his isolation, the putlic would 
naturally be expecting me to make a_ statement 
regarding the prison treatment. I hope to satisfy this 
very natural curiosity by making this brief 
statement :— 


So far as material comforts are concerned there is 
very little left to be said. From my own personal 
expetience | can say that I was kindly and court- 
cously treated by the immediate prison authorities 
from the two Superintendents down to the jailors and 
warders. We were given the food we asked for. The 
doors of our cells were kept open, It was necessary 
for Mahatma Gandhiji because of his life-long habit 
of sleeping out in the open and “for me because of my 
ticrves. We were allowed an unlimited supply 
of books also from outside. Later, for health reasons 
we were both of us allowed lights and bedsteads and 
recently Mahatma Gendhiji has been allowed the use 
of @ mosquito curtain, because of the trouble of 
mosquitoes during the season. We had all the clothes 
and beddings we needed and we were given the 
choice; if we so pleased, to have our beddings also 
from outside. We were allowed to do hand-spinning 
on our own wheels as a voluntary occupation. 

Mahatma in Good Health 

Mahatma Gandhiji is keeping very good health. 

While {n ptison we heard that thete were stories 
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and metancholia. He wes 
hurt to hear about this. He said he would feel 
ashamed if he suffered from melancholia. He further 
said that a civil resister who would feel moody if he has 
to go to prison, has no business to court imprisonment 
or do anything that would bring it on to bim. He 
must be prepared to treat prison as his home, if he 
values his country’s liberty above everything else. He 
added that if he everfell ill, it would not be because of 
avy lack of attention on the partofthe prison autha 
rities, but because of his own carelessness or some 
inherent weakness in his constitution, or because of 
climatic conditions. He is taking all reasonable care 
of his health, 
The Dark Side of the Picture 

So much for the bright side of the picture, It has, 
I am sorry to say, a dark side too. While animal 
comforts are well looked after, lre is mentally starved. 
The allowance of books is no doubt a very great 
comfort but the unnecessary isolation imposed upon him 
is severely felt by him, Immediately atter our admission 
to the Yeravda Prison, 1 was taken away from him, 
Our first reception there was none too warm. He was 
given nu food toeat. We reached thereat about 5 
p.m. We had some fruits with us. Even these were 
notallowed. Things, however, improved the next morn- 
ing Bnt we never expected to be separated. Mahat- 
maji pleaded that I was suffeting from nerves and 
his company would help to soothe me; but all to no 
purposee He has givena graphic description of this in 
his letter to Hakim Ajmaikhanji which the 
Government would not send for that very reason. He 
makes mention therein of Messts. Deshpande and 
Vesumal who were in the prison at that time. After 
about two months’ separation I was sent back to him 
and I rendered such humble service as I was capable 
of. He needs oi] massage every evening, but he would 
not have it fromany but friends. Whilst therefore my being 
with him may perhaps have been soothing, the isolation 
from other prisoners remained and remains till 
this day. It is so utterly unnecessary. The other 
ordinary prisoners are not isolated unless’ they are 
bad characters. Mahatma Gandhi therefore rightly 
regards this as an additional punishment. The 
presznt Superintendent, though a strict disciplinarian, 
would place all political prisoners in a separate block 
but the Government would not listen to it, Till re- 
cently all the other political prisoners used to take 
their meals together, and hold conversation whilst 
under supervision. The authorities have now separated 
them-for no cause given by them, so foras I know— 
and hase stopped all conversation. Mahatma 
Gandhiji considers this as an attempt to make prison 
life as unbearable as possible. He said that they know 
that human beings often prizeagreeable company more 
tnan physical comforts. Nor are political prisoners allowed 
the use of newspapers or magazines giving political news or 
Opinions. Thus Mahatma Gandhiji {s not allowed 
the use of the weekly “Times of India’ 
the ‘‘Modern Review’’, the ‘Indian Review’, the 
“Servant of India” ‘‘Citizen” and the “Indian Social 
Reformer.’’ Believing that ‘‘Vasant’’ and ‘‘Samalochak’’ 
are non—political magaz'nes he applied for them but 
they were refused. He carried on a vigorous corres- 


abroad of his ill-health 
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Pondence in the matter with the Inspector—General of 
Prisons and he has just learnt that the Government 
Would not allow the use even of these magazines. 
Letter to Hakimji N.t forwarded 

I may here mention that as the Government would 
not forward his letter addressed to Iakimji, unless 
he agreed to omit passages objected to wy Govern- 
ment even though they bore directly upon the treat- 
ment meted out to him he has refused to avail 
himself of the right of every prisoner to write and 
receive a letter once every three months. 

And there was the danger, too, of his doing the 
same with the right of seeing friends and_ relatives. 
For some time, he was allowed to see two friends 


and three relatives at the interviews and the 
conversation at those interviews was limited to 
nhon=political matters. But it seems, last December 


Hakim Ajmalkhanji, Pundit Motilal Nebru aud Mr, 
Magenlal Gandui, one of his nephews, were among 
the proposed visitors, and all the three applications 
were refused. Mrs. Gandhi and Mr. Chhaganlal 
Gandhi who were granted permission did not avail 
themselves of it that time. 


This incident led to the Government taking away, 
as Mahatma Gandhiji learnt from Mrs. Gandhi, the 
powers given to the Superintendents of Prisons of 
petaitting interviews with the prisoners from the 
present Superintendent of the Yeravda Central Prison, 
so far as the interviews with Mahatma Gandhiji were 
concerned. One result of this was that Mrs. Gandhi 
had to wait an indefinitely long time before she 
received permission to see Mahatma Gandhiji in early 
January and even then she could not take with her 
two youngsters, a son and a daughrer of his nephew, 
as the Superintendent had no authority in the matter. 
Thus the prison regulation that conceded a right to 
the prisoner was rendered nugatory by the Government. 

A Protracted Correspondence 

This Jed to a protracted correspondence between the 
Government and Mahatma Gandhiji. The former 
expressed regret for the inconvenience caused to Mrs. 
Gandhi, but shirked the question of giving reasous for 
the refusal to Hakim Ajmalkhanvji, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and Mr. Meganlal Gandhi, under the plea that 
@ prisoner may not discuss the prison regulations in 
general, Mahatma Gandhiji replied saying that he 
had not sought to discuss the prisou regulations in 
general but only the particular application in his own 
case of one of the rules. ‘lhis he contended he had 
@ tigat to do, as every one is entitled to know the 
reasons for any punishmeut awarded to him, In that 
letter he offered that the Government should post 
special translators to take short-hand uotes of what- 
ever took place at the interviews, but he said he was 
entitled to know whom he may or may not see and 
whether he may or way not teceive information from 
them regarding his non-political activities. He further 
stated that he was unable to make any distinction 
between relatives and friends, and that he may not 
see his grand-daughter, if he could not see the other 
children that are being brought up at his Ashram and 
that he may wot see Mrs, Gaudhi if be was not 
allowed to see the Panditani if she wanted to see him 
On non-political matters. In this connection, 2@ Ietter 


s 
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was however received just before my discharge in 
which the Government have given @ sort of reason, 
viz. that the refusal was in the public interest, and 
that if Mr. Gandhi wanted specially to see anybody 
he has to submit the name to the Superintendent. It 
HOw temains to be seen how the applications in the 
future are treated. 


Mabatma’s Waraing. 


While Lam making this statement 1 am conscious 
of the warning given by Mehatma Gandhi thet there 
should be no befogging of the main issue, nor?does 
he want any agitation for any special concessons. 
He is fighting out for what he considers to be tights 
of prisoners. He holds that civil resisters when they 
go to prison are like prisoners of war and they may 
and should fight for their rights in a becoming man- 
ner, Whether the Government treats them, when 
they take charge of them asprisoners, as human beings 
requiring mental as wellas materia! food or merely a¢ 
animals like cattle requiring only physical comferts 
makes no difference in the attitude of the civil resis- 
ters who have to bear their lot cheerfully in prison. It is 
possible for the Governn.ent to ill-treat them even as 
animals as the Punjab Government did in 1919 But 
if the public rightly understand the nature of the 
struggle, it is easy to realise that the greater the 
agony (provided it is unprovoked on the part of the 
sufferers) the greater will be the relief, Thus, while the 
political prisoners must fight out for their rights in the 
prison and face the worst, the public may know their 
hardships to stimulate them to greater efforts to win 
Swaraj, so that they may become altogether impossible. 


Whilst in prison I learnt at one of my interviews 
that the Government had framed special regulations 
for the better treatment of simple imprisonment prison- 
ers. We were not then officially informed about it 
but we felt that we could not avail ourselves of these 
tegulations, unless prisoners convicted of offences not 
involving violence or assistance to violence undergo- 
ing tigorous imprisonment were similarly treated, 

Flogging of Mulshi Prisoners 


The other day we came to learn that five Mulshi 
Petha wen were flogged far doing short task. We 
were horrified to think that men could be flogged for 
doing short task. Mahatma Gandhiji took this seriously 
to heart and immediately wrote to the 
Superintendent offering in the name of humanity 
to speak to these. two men and if they claimed 
to be Satyagrahis to persuade them to work to the 
utmost of their capacity. The Government thanked him 
for the offer but would not accepta prisoner's assistance 
even if it resulted in the avoidance of flogging. The 
refusal, as itis, is only a minor affair, The main 
question is whether there should be woggiug for short 
task or even refusal to-work. The public may got be 
knowing that the authorities have other punishments 
open to them. ‘There is the penal diet, gynny cloth 
ing, siuple fetters, bar fetters, stauding handcuffs 
etc. These areallterrible, more terrible to see than tu 
read about. Should there be flogging after all this? 
Another question is whether the Superintendent should 
have such wide powets. The present Superintendent 
is so doubt a very conscientious man. He is most 
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painstaking and is certainly humane. But he is not 
infallible. No man is. Mahatma Gandhiji, therefore, felt 
that no one may should be armed with such wide 
powers. Besides he remarked that in these cases he 
would be both the accuser and the judge. He was 
conscious that there was also another side to the ques- 
tion. The management of a prison with the hardest 
of criminals in it is no joke. It cannot be done with 


a gloved hani. Nevertheless ke considered that there 
should be no flogging either for short work or refusal 
to work; and even where it is allowed and found ne- 
cessary, there should be some arrangement for an inde- 
pendent trial. As regards the political prisonersJike Mulshi 
Petha men, it iswrong, to say the least, to treat them 
as the most hardened criminals, 


Civil Res ster’s Duty in Prison 


In this connection, I may also add that he undoubt- 
edly felt that some of these prisoners gave unnecessary 
trouble. Civil resisters when they go to prisen should 
not quarrel with prison discipline or prison task. If 
they are non-cooperators they are bound to be civil. 
Even the most confirmed non-co-operators cannot 
expect to do without prisons when the Swaraj of their 
dream is realised. One great virtue, therefore, of the 
civil resister is the spirit of swift conformance to prison 
discipline except when it is in direct conflict with lis 
self-respect-or what is the saimething-human dignity. 
Bat even then one has to be careful in determining 
where human dignity is touched. 


No Publie or Private Mess: ge 


The public would be naturally anxious to know 
about Mahatma Gandhiji’s present political views. He 
was at first inclined to give a public message and 
Several private ones. He started the discussion but he 
suddenly stopped and would not give any. He felt 
that as @ prisoner he had no right to send any public 
messages. Coming to private messages, he would 
want not to omit a single friend, and _ that 
was wellnigh impossible. ThusI have no messages 
from Mahatma Gandhiji either private or public, 
but I can say that his views have undergone no 
change in any single particular. He swears by non 
violence, Chatkha, Hindu Muslim unity and the remo- 
val of untouchability. He spins tegularly every day 
for four hours, unless his eyes do not permit him. 
He reads largely religious books, chiefly the Gita and 
the Upanishads. _He has read the Koran and he is 
-uow re-reading the Bible. He has asked me to send 
him all the Vedas and the Puranes with translations 
and he intends to study them ih the original. He 
teligiously devotes one hour to Urdu and hopes to 
carry on correspondence with his Mahommedan friends 
in Urdu. He rises early in the morning atthe stroke 
of four and begins his day with Ashram Prayer and 
ends it similarly, that is, with the Ashram prayer. 
He is firmly convinced that the salvation of India is 
impossible unless hand-spinning becomes universal; for 
Without that industry it ts impossible to get rid of 
the Stowing pauperism of the millions of this land and 
without getting tid of that, India cannot regain or 
te- discover Her Soul: 
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Khadi Notes 


Cultivation of Cctton 


The field where cotton is to be raised should be 
thoroughly tilled and made ready before monsoon sets 
in, so that it may absorb the greatest amount of rain- 
water. Roots of cotton plants are known to go 
from three to six feet deep. Therefore the deeper the 
earth is tilled the better it is forthe crop. Sometimes a 
lighty-tilled cotton farm seems to be thriving well 
but at the fmiting time it is withered on 
account of insufficient nourishment. 


It is very advisable to sow cotton seeds by band 
labour instead of by bullock-driven drills. Farmers 
usually use bullock drills as there is « scarcity of 
manual labour in the season. They then thin out the 
plants. Hand-sowing though it appears to be costly 
in the beginning proves cheaper in the end; for if the 
plants are grown equidistantly, weeding can be done 
bo:h ways with 2 ballock—hoe. The sowing should be 
an inch deep and three to four seeds should be sown 
in every drill. They germinate in about a week’s time. 
The first weeding is done when they grow about six 
inches high. It is profitable to apply s-veral hoeings 
even when there is no weeding to be done. It creates 
a sort of earth mulching round the plants and enables 
the soil to retain its moisture for a longer period. 


The seeds germinate quickly if they are scaked 
overnight before sowing They are rubbed with 
ashes or fine earth so that the small fibres on them 
may get pressed down on the shell and they 
be easily scattered at the time of sowing. The seeds 
should then be covered over with earth which sbould 
be made a little firm by pressing so that while the 
germination is going on the seeds are protected from sun 
and weather. 


Home-Carding 


The Congress Khadi Department has sanctioned 
about one lakh of mpees for popularizng the use of 
sinall size carding bows in homes: the object being 
to make carding a household industry as an essential 
part of the spinning process. Home-carding offers three 
distinct advantages; (1) Those alone, who organize 
spinning or those who spin for the sake of wages, 
know what an amount of time is wasted every time 
that fresh slivers have to be obtained. Not infrequently 
spinners have to suspend work although there is no 
Waut of cotton, just because no cardér is available. 
All this worry and loss of time can be avoided if one 
cards cotton at home. (2) Ready-—made sliveis are seldom 
satisia ttory and take much more time in spinning. The 
output of yarn can be increased by 25 to 50 2 if 
spinning is done with slivers carefully prepared at 
home. The third advantege is more apparent than real. 
This arises from the fact that cardirg brings greater 
wages. Calculating in terms of time-wages the rates 
for carding are from eight to twelve times higher 
than those for spinning. For instance, spinning 
for eight hours would fetch two annas while 
carding for the same number of hours would 
bring one to one rupee and a half and sometimes 
even two rupees. In other words while one gets 
‘vue pice by splnnipg foren hour, tle could get-f{rom 
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two to four annas by carding forthe same period. 
Many people think that carding requires hard physical 
exertion. But this is a mistaken view. Women of or 
dinary strength may be seen earning quite as much 
by carding as professional male carders. Even so, it 


ls sometimes observed that a strong man gets thoronghly 
exhansted if he is not practised in grinding while 


an old wrinkled woman goes on grinding for hours 
without any apparent sign of fatigue. The secret of 
tt is that the former Jacks practice and skill, The no~ 


tion,. therefore, that carding is very laboursome should 
be rnled ont at once. 


The result of bome-carding will be that it will 
render spinning more profitable to the spinner and at 
the same time make the production of varn cheaper. 
It is just possible that the wages of carders will fall 
lf every one begins to card his own cotton. Butthatis 
quite natural and there is no harm in it because the 
wages for carding are charged at present much higher 
owing to our helpless dependence on professional 
carders. Thus it will be seen that the advantage of 
cheap slivers resulting from carcing cotton at home 
ls temporary only and will tend to be neutralized after 
a while, when carding charges reach their normal 
level; but better slivers that one gets if one cards hig 
own cotton and the greater speed in spinning resulting 
therefrom constitute a permanent advantage. Besides 
these, universal home=—carding will do eway with the 
worsy and botheration of yetung work 
professional carders and the expenditure and trouble 
Invoived in organizing depots for stocking and 
distributing slivers. The workers set {ree from this task 
can then be utilised for other work and the progress 
oi Swadcshi stimulated, 

Home-Carding Bows 

But it is not enough to explain the advantages of 
home-carding to the people; they must be provided 
with suitable carding insiruments which 
should combine cheapness and durability with ease 
in manipulation and efficiency. They must be taught 
the use of such instruments by means of carding 
demonstrations. The instrumert should occupy as little 
space as possible, 
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The difference between an ordinary. bow used i 
several parts of India and the one given is 
the above figure consists only in the metliod of tying 
the string. But this improvement is a very importent 
one. In the improved instrument the vibrations of the 
string are amplified instead of being arrested with the 
result that the fear of the cotton getting twisted round 
the string is eliminated. It may get twisted round the 
string if an untrained person works the 
but the string would remain free from it when he 
has learnt carding. In the above picture the metnod 
of tying the string is exactly the samie asin the Bardoli- 
pinjan type. 

Figures 1 and 2 give the front and back views 
respectively of the same bow. At the thicker end about 
3’ length of the Stick is scraped into the shape cf a 
wedge. The length of the stick may be from 4, to 4} 
feet. The distance between the string and the apex 
of th: curve ts 7 to 8 inches. Two holes are drilled in 
the stick for the two ends of the strings to pass 
through at the places indicated by the mark tand 3 
in the fg. 1. One end of a raw leather stripis fas‘ened 
with the string which passes through the hole 3, 
The other end of the strip is fastened in the manner 
indicated by the sign 2 in the fig, 2 This end is 
slung over a piece of string that is secured by passing 
throngh the hole in the fig. I. The fig. 3. shows 
how one end of the strio is turned round a bamboo 
picce about an inch anda half long and of the thickness 


of a siste—pencil. (Worn-out gut may be used for 
these pieces of string). 


Fig. 4 shows how the bamboo piece is fastened 
with strings. The advantage of securing the leather= 
strip by means of the bamboo piece is that the bamboe 
piece being round and smooth it does not cut the leather 
piece as a string would do. The leather piece being thus 
attached to a pair of gut strings, it can be tightened 
whenever necessary by twisting the st:ings with the 
help of a bamboo splinter placed between them, 
Another device marked 2 in the fig. 1 is used fox 
effecting fine adjustment of the tension of the gutstring, 
This consists of @ cushion made out of a piece of 


instrument 


In the above figure tls a 
bow made of a solid bamboo 
Sio\ stick ofabout au inch in dia ne- 

. ter inthe middle part. The string 


ised in it is a piece of gut 
of four strands twisted 
together. The length of 


the string stretched be- 
ween the two ends of 
‘tne bow is four feet. 


leather strip, marked % In the figure 2. This cushion 
is placed under the leather strip over which. the 
string 2 passes. The leather strip is kept tight so as 
tohold the cushion in its proper position fastened at 
the thinner end j, e. the right-side-end of the bow after 
flattenfng its surface a little by scraping. A smali 
bamboo pin merked 4 in fig. 1 is fixed to prevent the 
spare part of the string which is wound round the 
stick, from slipping. The other end of the gut string 
is fastened by passing through the hole near the point 
marked ¥ just close to the pin referred to above, 
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Such bows with the beaters can be had from the 
Manager, Accessories Khadi Department of the Gujarat 
Khadi Mandal, Boriavi for 8 annas a set. They should 
be locally prepared wherever solid bamboo sticks are 
available. The cost is likely to. be cheaper if four or 
five carding bows are made at a time and the same 
number of ebony beaters are turned on a lathe. If 
they can be prepared and offered for sale at a cheap 
orice, one carding bow will be utilised by several 
neighbouring families also and the cause of Swadeshi 
receive a great impetus. 


These bows are so simple that any body can 
make them with the help of a drill and a good large 
knife, Every household should keep these two things 
i. e. a drill and a knife, and a couple of such otker 
serviceable tools as a small bammer anda saw. 
The possession of these tocls ensures economy 
and enables one to do so many little things for which 
otherwise he would have to depend on the carpenter. 
Such too's are best suited for being given away as 
prizes in schools or for being offered as gifts by 
parents and friends to little children. 


The Method of Bending « stick for the Bow 
There are two methods of bending a stick. One 


is to keep it immersed in water for tweniy/our hours, 


to bend it to the. reqaired curve and then to 
tie it with a string aiter which it can be allowed to 
dry completely. On drying, the curve becomes 
permanent. The other meibod is by warming the 
stick. Sesamum or castor oil should be applied to 
the place where it is to be bent. Pressing cne end 
against the giound, the oiled part should be heated 
en fire, The heat will cause the oil to penetrate into 
the stick and scften it. It can ‘then be gradually 
bent into the required shape. When it is properly 
bent its ends should be fastened with a string, and 
then it should be allowed to cool down, 


Hollow Bamboo Stick Pinjan 


The pinjan in 
the figure q 
is of the Bardoli- 
Pinjan type. The 
cheapest Bardoli— 
Pinjan would sot 
eost less than Rs. 
1—4—0 when entirely 
madé of wood. 
Besides, one has to 
depend ona car- Cf 


penter for making it, which in these days of high prices 
afd dearth of carpenters means a lot of trouble. 


In the pinjan shown in fig. 5, a hollow bamboo 
stick is substituted for wood. Bamboos are available 
in every part of Indie. To make such a carding 
bow, @ piece of bamboo about 3 or 3} ft. long is 
required. A rectangular slit, as in the figure marked 2 
shotuld be made at a distance of one or one and a 
half‘inches from each end. Two wooden pieces like 
those indicated in the figure by 3 should be _ insetted 
into those slits and secured by a pair of nails 
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drive the back side, The key for tightening 
or loos:ning the string shown by mark ¢ is a'so made 
of bamboo, It is fixed in a regular hole made on the 
outer side the of stick. The lower part of the key 
being rectangular it cannot turn in the hole. A 
bamboo pin is fixed at the place indicated by 4% to 
prevent the string from slipping off. 


These pinjans can also be made at home with 
the help of simple tools mentioned already. A fair 
charge for getting it made from a carpenter would 
be 3 or 4 annas. The materials for making ti. e. 2 
piece of bamboo and two chips of wood would hardly 
cost an anna, 


It permits of a very fine adjustment of the tension 
of the string. As it is shorter and the bomboo-piece 
is thicker than the wooden piece in the Bardoli pinjan, 
it can be handled more easily and is more efficient ix 
working. 


The above figure shows how a hand-pivjan is held. 
It and at what incline also shows where to place the 
cotton, and at whatpart of the string to strike the beater 


Carding 


It is not possible to describe shortly the process at 
carding. For this and also for the arrangement of the 
leather-strip, cushion etc. those interested ere recom= 
mended to see the booklet called ‘‘Vanat shastra’’ 
published by the writer ofthis bulletin from the Satya- 
raba Ashram Sabarmati. Its price is annas 10 plus 
annas 2 postage. We have not hesitated to recommend 
it ourselves because it contains nothing that has not 


been verified and 
7 p-oved by experi- 
ence and is sold at 
cost price. A Hindi 
translation of it 
4& isalready published 
and is also sold 
at cost price, A 
Marathi translation 
is tobe published 
from Belguam, 


An I nglish translation of the bcok isin course a: 
preparation but it will be some time before it can be 
published. But two of its chapters on hand-spinning 
and carding are proposed to be published soon as a 
separate pamphiet. It will be sent as soon as it is 
ready to those who send an order with four anna’s 
woith postage stamps. 

Magantlal K. Gandhi 


———— 


Printed and published by Ramdas Mohandas Gandhs, at 
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th of April 


“What will you do after April 30?” This is the 
question asked everywhere. Few realise that the 
Qnswer to this depends on what they do fll April 30. 
Unless we wiil have realised the truth that We are 
the Congress, and We are the nation, that we who 
vesolve should also perform, we are not anywhere near 
the goal, so long as we expect anything to tarn up 
to which we have not ourselves contributed by labour 
and sacrifice, we are doomed to disappointment, Every 
province which through its representatives voted for 
the Gaya Programme should render an account of its 
performance. Every delegate who raised his hand 
for the resolutions adopted last Decembzr should now 
tell the nation what he did for the programme which 
he voted for. Mere organisation of opinion is easy 
‘enough, but organisation of action is what we have 
‘now to render an account of. Let there be no shirk- 
dng of confession.of difficulty or failure. If after honest 
‘effort we have failed it is no shame. If we have not 
iput forth effort, let us not hurt the cause by finding 
wther reasons for the failure, but confess our own 
indifference or weakness. We cannot attain Swaraj by 
cheating ourselves or others. Hard realities can be got 
over @ud actualities achieved only by Truth. 


If we hovwestly feel that we are strong enough to 
give battle we can do so, even though we méey not 
have attained the number fixed, 


Let there be uo mistake as to our object, Swarajya 
will not come the moment we put civil resisters in pris no 
in snaller or greater number But it is an inevitable 
progress in our national struggle, and unless we do it, 
our struggle wil! not be continuous 
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Criminal Lawlessness in Nadiad 

Na liad is fast preparing itself in the art of Self-govern- 
ment. It refused to pay taxes in the disposal of which 
it had no voice, and the conflict is now in full swing. 
The Mamlatdar who would not tyrannise over the people 
has been removed, and his place has been filled by a 
Mamlatdar who frankly confesses that he cares for his 
livelihood more than his honour. Attachments have 
now been on for over a@ fortnight, and every section 
cf Municipal law is being infringed in enforcing 
these attachments. Sec 83 (4) (b) of the District Muni- 
cipal Act provides that ‘‘the distress shall not -be cre 
cessive, that is to say, the property distrained shall be 
as nearly as possible proportionate in value to the 
amount recoversble under the warrant.” But the 
distresses in most cases are excessive. In fact the 
Ms milatdar has now issued notice that in no case will 
property distrained be worth less than Rs, 10 i. e, to 
say for recovering eight sannas worth of property 
Rs. 10 will in all cases be attached. Sub-section (c) 
of the same section provides for the passing of receipts 
for things seized. Cases have happened in which no 
such receipts have been given. The local Congress 
Committee is active and on the alert, and publishes 
daily bulletins of all these illegalities. But excessive 
distress and omission to pass receipts apart, the mane 
ner in which d/stresses are made is nothing short of 
criminal, All sorts of threats end inducements sre 
tised, commonest of which is the one to increase the 
incomeetax or to reduce the same. These 
distresses are canied out by one or two officers of the 
Municipality. It is a reguiar raid. The Mamlatdar who 
is the President, or the District Superintendent 
of Police or the Health Oecer 
raids the places with a force of a dozen and more 
policemen armed wlth lathis, and in some cases with 
even Pathans. Assaults are not unusual. A most 
flagrant case is cited in one of these bulletins. Mr. 
Dahyabhai Ambalel says in his statement that as he 
was coming dovwnsieirs, the Mamlatdar proceeded 
towards him asked two policemen to holé fast his 
hands, aud bimsclf took out of bis neck a gold neck 
jace and @ chain, No receipt bas heen passed tor. 
the things thes looted But that 's only one instanee, 
It nay be noted thet the people are potting up with 
ail these criminal ex esses with patience and von~ 
resistance. 

Will the Moderates also Boycott? 

The scales have fallen from their eyes and they 

also have seen arbit ary Authority seated on the old 


Peacock Throne. 
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Tae reason urged for inposing the Sa't-tax is that 
unles: the Badget is balanced, India would be unable 
to borrow capiial from foreign countries. The mere 
sight of a balanced budget will uot :estore lost credit. 
No poole are so gull ble but will see the manner in 
in which the accounts are made up. No pindent 
foreign investor can have anything to do with a Govern- 
ment that i$ attempting on the one hand by repression 
to stifle revolution and on the other is at the end of 
its resources and is compelled by fixanciai ‘stress to 
tax so conmon and indispensable a necessary as salt. 
Last year there was a much larger deficit to make 
up for, but the Government then thought it proper 
to postpcne the measire. 

What is the avswer of those who went into the 
Councils in the name of the people with faith in the 
Ref o1ms? Sone seem disillusioned, some distress-d 
ani soue others only distarbed. Rousad from insomnia 
they all seem to be staiing at a changed world 
undecided what todo. They have found that the 
tine Iaboir and money that they devoted to their 
task of working the Reforms were merely wasted. 

The way to Swaraj does not lie through foreign 
irstitutions infl.cted onus to stifle discontent. It cau 
be attained by earnest endeavour at purification and 
srengtheaing of fibre and heatt. The members of 
Legislative Assembly whos2 twicé-expresséd vole was 
of n> avail against arbitrary authority should refuse 
aay lounger to give their moral support to an institution 
which stands now only on the strength of such 
support. Ifonly these gentlemen would throw off 
their fear of the idea of boycott and issue a manifesto 
calling upo1 the people to refus: to have anything 
to do w.ti ai Asserby whose repeated votes have 
been of no avail to stop a tax which they felt would 
b: &n iniqtitous burden on the poor. It woud act like 
@ veritable mazic and at once repl ce doubt and 


co ifrsion by unty and faith and kuit the people into 
a -stroog and united nation. 


Anotier stra‘a of weak pjople may enter the 
Coincds‘aad try to work them. But = thus will layer 
ater lay r com: up ard strengthen it-elf and leave, 
tul nothing but Swaraj can hold the structure, 

Progress Reports 

The All Lrda Congréss Co nmittee will meet at 
Bow say orth: 25th of May. Toe Working Committee 
will met atthe same p'ace on 23d May. Tne All 
Fria Congeéss Con nittes will consider the reports of 
Vt iots provinces tn terms of t2e Gaya resolutions as 
to Mf2n ani money aid decide on the next step to be 
taken A'l Provincial Congress Con uittees, it is hoped, 
wil seal filia21 accirate reports showirg progress 
mife we’o 39:h of April. Provincial offizes should at 
onee make arrang:ments to get accurate information 
frou their district an! other snbordinate offices so that 
the provincid offic s mav b: enabled to send their 
co issiidated réports withort delay, 

Wire supstenen‘ary reporis of progress made 
during the three weeks between Ist of May. and the 
All India. Covrzress Com nittee meeting, «may 
br sent, no orovince should fail now to send up -its 
teport voto 30th Adil. 

I have reqtested provincial offices to send infor 
mation to the Young India Office s> that a supplement 
may be issued showing the work done throughcut 
Indis. Cc. R. 
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Kbadi Notes 
We discussed abcut improved carding bows in tbe 
lest bulletin, but an improved cardirg bow does not 
end our difficulties about carding. However efficient 
a carding bow may be there are people in some paces 
who object out of their religious sentiment to touch 
cat-gut. In Behar a thin string made of twisted murj 
gtass is used in the carding bow in place of gut. 
The bow in such cases is made of split taubco The 
same kind of thing is used in Assam also. But there 
it is not done out of any teilgious objection. Muy 
strings are used in Assam bezause cat-gut is not easily 
available there. J/unj is made out of the Sarkt grass. 
Various things sich as rope for cots, mvps etc. are 
made out of muzj bre. To make a munj string to 
be used for carding purposes a small quantity of the 
fibre should be soaked in water until it gets soft and 
then it should be twisted into a thin string. On ac- 
count of this string having a smooth surface, the cotton 
fibres do not get stuck 101nd it at the time of carding, 


as they do in the case of a badly adjusted gut-string 
or an ordinary cotton-sring. But the great defect of 


munj is that being very much weaker than gut, the 
b:ater cannot be used on this string, with the result 
that cotton does not get so well carded with it as it 
does with properly tied gut. A cotton or a hemp string 
gives better work in carding than a munj one, and 
they wear longer though both these ate cver-so mnch. 
weaker in cou:parisc:: with the gut. The cotton string 
for a carding-bow should be made from an _ eightfold 
thread of about 10 counts. But it should not be twisted 
eightfold at once. It siould fitst cnly be doybled and 
twisted repcating the process twice more. Immediately 
it is thus tw sted, wax shoud be applicd to it by rub- 
bing it ou it, aud then the surface should be cleaned 
of saperfluous wax and smoothened and rounded by 
rubbing a piece of dty cloth on the string Such a 
string can be used on the Barcoli- Pirjan but if it is 
to be used on a banboo bow, the stick should he 
thia, soft and comparatively more fiex ble so tkat the 
string may not break by strong tension. The stiirg, 
before using it should be inbb-d with green leaves 
of bawal or tamarind and dried. Ths world keep 


the string more clear of cot on at th- time of cardirg 
The stiirg lasts long it worked with fingers instead 


of a beater. Hemp string is stronger than cct on. 
Where only a vegetable fibre string Is uscd in a 
catding bow the cottou should be carded wth fingers 
before using the bow; The secret of the superiority of 
Andhra, Behar and Nander slivers lies in the fact 
that there, cotton iscarded after straightening the fibres 


with fingers. When cotton fiores are thus s=parated 
and straightened with fit gers the carding is rendernd 


easier. The mild beating of the string then sepiates 
the fibres evenly and the cotton b-comes a soft snowy 
mass, The slivers made out of such cotton yield 
unbroken and wuniform thread. Thus cotton can be 
prepared equaliy well with a carding-bow heving a 
vegetable fibre string if anly weapply care and 
th orqgughness to the work. The only question is that 
mtich longer time is required. But carnestness. géts 
Over difficulties of every kind, Cotton can be cleaned 
and sttaightened with fingers when walking or talking 
even as European wouen go ou kuitting while moving 
about or chatting. . 
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Bamboo Staff in Large Carding Bows 

Village people especially iequire cheap ard econo- 
mical means and they wili be giad to leain that large 
carding bows too can be made ot bamboo at a much 
Smaller cost than the 3 uall-sized bow ordirarily used, 
In the last billetin it was described how a Bardoli pivjan 
can be made out of a hollow bamboostick The children 
of the Asiram make it. Such a bow 
was found on trial to be more convenient and to yield 
more work The exta string is wound round ihe s‘aff 
in th’s pinjan as in the ordinary pinjan instead of 
winding it on a key, 
Popularisation of self-carding 

Bombay has sufficientiy proved the utility of sping 
ning competitions. Bombay organised a Khadi exhibition 
in the Gandhi-week in Feb vary jast. As usual spir ning 
competitions jormed cart cf it. Some cays before the 
opening of the exhibition. the Executive Committee 
decided that instesd of having a separ?te carding 
¢O npetition it shou'd be made a part of the spinning 
process and noilifi-d a cordingly that the spinners should 
bring their caiding bows and prepare tseirown slivers 
on the spot. It is difficult to say exactly to what 
ex'‘ent this stimu ated home-carding, but we can form 
some idea from the number of persons that tock part 
in the competition Well-to-doJadics and yourg men, 
as well as students. boys and girls, who took part in 
the competition carded their own cotton. The old cry 
for ready-made sivers we used to hear in Bombay, 
will, we hope, be heard no more. One of the ladies 
who us2d to order slivers {rom the Satysgrabashram 
has now ordered for cotton. This is a hopeful beginning. 
Shinning competitions are hel! in numerous places now- 
a-days. if carding is made an essential part of the 
spinning competitions home-carding would sprcad 


mich more rapidly. 
The Effects of Carding Classes in Schools 


Hafd-Spinni-g has more easily sp-ead ia the paces 
where it bas been made a compilsory subject in the 
National Schools. The p.ogress of the Khadi movement 
to the extent we heave achieved it, is due to the fact 
thet home carding and spionirg still lingered in cer- 
tain places. It must be confessed that new centres 
have not developed to the «xtént one should have 
expected. Ir must also be adinitted that the old centres 
also hav: not be n brought in line with the present 
requitemens, It is true that the difficu'ties in this 
way will be overcoinie as honest and capable workers 
increase in the rathk of Khadi corps; but the most 
effective remedy lies in making ita part ofand giving 
it a prominent place in the structure of National 
Education. Th’s is the only. way to make Khadi and 
spinn'ng a part ot our cxista ce. The efforts to make 
Khadi cheap a24 economically succe-sful may appear 
to have fructifi-d in the cage of a few disticis: but it 
‘jg likely to misl-ad-in this age of machinery. Countries 
which have to live on commerce with foreign counties 
or which have to depend upon other countries for its 
materials may plurge themse'ves in the comp-tition cf 
cheap production. India produces almost an unlimited 

quantity of raw—mater’a’s ant pcssesses skill and 
ability cf a h'gh order to turn.them into finish-d goods. 
Only sef-confilence is required, and it coul! be 
instilled through making it’ an important part of 
education. .The qiaiity of yarn spin has automatically 
improved in pac s where spinnirg has bken made come 
Pulsory in the National Schools. Such places do not 
experience any difficulty about slivers. The students 


* 


consciously or ‘uncobsciois'y carry acd asoread 
the knowledge about carcirg and spinning eswong 
their families and neig'boms. The p ople serd their 
cotton to the teachers for carding and gct slivers such 
asthey can never expect to get from prefe:ssiocal 
caiders. We know of schools havirg carned Rs. 8 to 
10 per month frou this work. Students easily become 
the instrument of dissemivatiig igstructiors 
about reel-winding amongst their ne gbbours Woeie 
sudents have been ins‘stent abcut using nothirg bat 
Khadi the spirit has also pervaded amorgst the p<ople. 
But the difficulty is that there are very few National 
Schools, and the schools where spinning is propertly 
taught are sill fewer It is hgh tme to divert our 
attention to the roots througb which Khadi could ‘be 
nourished and made permauent. 
Maginial K. Gandhi 


Mrs. Gaadni’s Speech 


The following is a sub-tance of Mrs Gaudhi’s 
speech at the conclusion of the preceedingsof Amod 
Conference :— 

We have a'ready had many Iectu'es. A lot bas 
been said to you. Mahadevbhaj has explained to you 
the situation thoroughly and fully, ani you have all 
resolved that Civil Disobedience should be ofeved I 
hunb'y associate myself with the resolution. Iam 
sure those of you who have signed the Ahmedsbid 
pledge are looking wistfully forward to the 30th of 
April when they may gird up their loins tocffer Civil 
Disob:dience. {ask you to cast off all f.ar of jail 
~going. Why shou'd we fear jail or death? Every 
One bas to die one day; and if we die figbtirg 
frezdon's battle we would all goto heaven. We 
should pish on the constructive prog aume, too, side 
by side with this Our s-bools must goon. We 
Inust maintain them with funds and s-e taattbey are 
eficisatly wmartagel, For sound it so happen 
thit we might fall in the fight b foe the goal 1s 
reached then oir ciiliten who go tJ national schools 
today’ wil surely win S varaj. 

Brave Iniula'biai has gone to jal. You all 
Witnessed how the passion for } betty consumed his 
soul and goaded bim to ceaszicss activity. [ saw tears 
Streaming out of bis eyrs in Godk1a whr'st be was 
talkirg of the people's woes He lived tor his country. 
So did Kaka, We have get to release them, Wonren 
must give theic proper share in it Shali we sit quiet 
asking ‘what will become of our nearest and dearest? 
What will happen to our belongings’? Whai-can liappen 
to them ? Nothing out of the way. Mahomed Ali 
and Shaukat Ali went to jail. Wekat happened to 
their mother, and their children ? The b:ave mother 
is going obout from piace td place p:cachirg the gospel 
of Swarsj. 

The only remedy to-day is civil disob:dience. We 
heve to fight the battle of the innocent and the iust. 
Jabbuipore 1s fight'ng for the flag, Pandit Sundarial 
Is standing onhis tnal to day. Why should we alsonot 
fight for the flag, come what uay ? 

A word before I close I have made begging my 
religion. I ask those present to give what they can 
for the T. S Fund, I ask wy sisters to be patient 
anil couragecus. I ask you to send the men to jail 
with your blessings and to ply your wheele, and make 
others do so Why kanker after decorations ?. 
Clothes cannot deco ate us. If we are gure in heart 
Khadi will adorn us.as nothing else can do, and 
if our inside is urckan vot the finest «truff in the 
world will cover the ugliness of our soils. I, therefore, 
ask all those who have not yet adopted khadi to do so. 
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Objections 
In insisting on the publication of the following 
Jetter, Mr. Mathuradas Trikamji rightly points out in 


&@ covering ietter that ‘’ it has been the tradition of 
Young IJ:2 to publish sensible objections to a 
current programme”.I gladly find room for Mr. 
Mathuradas’s letter: 

Dear Sir, 

Allow me, please, tosay afew wordson the work before us aa 
got by the Gaya Congress. 

The country is called upon to get ready by the end of this month 
for launching upon a Civil Disobedience Campaign. The Congress 
Committees sre supposed to do their utmost to get recruits and the 
members of the Working Committee are touring this great land to 
zousa the people to enthusiasm for the Campaign. But, are the 
necessary antecedents to Civil Disobedience present f 

The id of Civil Disobedience is highly individualistic. Its 
practice presupposes that the civil resister feels himaelf wronged, and 
wronged grievously and feels also the urgent necessity of the wrong 
being righted. Similarly, unless the feeling of urgency is genera: fura 
common purpose, a people cannot profitably resortto Civil 
Disobedience. The Nata! labourer was feeling keen about the 
abolition of the inridious 43 tax, and hence they, in thousands, 
joined the camptign of Civil Disebedience. The gencrality of the 
Axalis felt hurt t» the quick and bence was their noble non-vivient 
strugg:e. And it was equally true of the Ahmedabad mill-hands 
and the Kaira peasantry, 

Bat ie the craving among the people for Swarajya- so intense and 
go general aa to justify a Civil Disobedience Campaign ? Do the 
people feel the attainment of Swarajyaas indispensable? Let us not 
judge from crowds thit pursued Mahatmaji oreven from thousands 
that flock te hvar the present leaders of the movement. To revere 
@aaint and those attached to him, is inherent in our ages-old 
tradition. And demonstrations are not the sure signs of actual! 
progress made. Mahatmaji aud the Congress called upon the people 
to do certain things the result of which waa to bethe true index of 
the people's realisation of the necessity of and the determination for 
the atteinment of Swarajya. True it is. that the people’s conscious. 
ness ia roused and roused to a point which was never reached 
bitherto, But have we reached the point sof indispensableness 7 
I am afraid we have nof, And before that, to think of Civil Dis- 
obedience Campaign is to think of a leap in the dark, 

Ht may be admitted. that even though the.people in general have 
ot reache! the mark several individuals hav2, And from this it may 
‘bo argued, let these,individuals start the campaign. But for such, too, 
to court arrest to-day is to sap the very activity of national freedom. 
It ie only after further rousing dud moulding of the national conseious- 

neds that they can think‘of imprisonment. Ani then can the struggle 
be the right one and go on uninterruptedly. There is still enough spade 
work to be done; and if instead of searching ways ahd means for 
leading an attack on the Government, attentién end chery are 

concentrated upon the positive work before us we will be wearing the 
goal quicker. I, therefore, ‘believe that it ig primarily necessary st 
this juncture to drop ali ideas of Civil Disobedienee campaign-elther 
=o a gga as to confine all available energy to poritive 
work, 
This dogs.not meanrthat thece will be no jail goi 

on, ad 3 moval will generate forces which will 
Reavade the country und ‘hasten the pace of the nution towards 
ite destination, Fares fey se : $ - 

a9 % Wal Feast ay fefeaq: | 

Peiends with wider vision and exjerienc® say that when the 
Mapter ip in jail, the right piace for us also {a jai'. They are very 
say and deartohim; | Low to their keen sense of poset std 
the, Mester; but I cannot welcome their conclusion drawn team 
i. Jail going was never his mission; it was ractely @ means, And 
ea peparstlon. from the General, the next in command, impelled 


ng It fs very 


by their personal fidelity to him, year to be where the General 
is. I am afraid, they are manifesting unpardonable weakness. | 
for One regard Mabatmaji'a impri:onnent us a priccfess eecrifice 
which we should not, by our chactic mover, s,0il. He is uncoubt- 
edly known more widely than the idcal of Swarajyg Which is, 
so far as the yeople are concerned, still in a mbulous atate, 
Our duty to the. Master ia therefore not td follow him ‘to jail, 
but to make the ideal of Saarajya tangible to the people by 
fneessant work which is sacrifice, 
Mathooradas Tricamjee 

I believe that an intensive course of yffering: on 
the part of a few is absolutely necessary fot the 
netion. Mr, Mast’ uredss’s yuinclple objection is that 
those who offer individual civil resistance are thereby 
removed from constructive activity. To bui'd up national 
fearlessness and capacity of suffering is sat least @2 
valuable and urgently necessary consituctive work as 
any other. It is true that work is sacrifice. But there 
is a world of difference between real activity and s 
mere wental preference for constructive work not put 


into actual practice. It may be teken for granted 
that all those who are actually engaged in 
useful constructive work will not be called 


pon or peruiited to go to prison as civil resisters. 
Oa the other hand it must be remen.bered that national 
consciousness is roused and monided, as Mr. Mathure- 
das ‘wants, as much by examples of persevering civil 
resistance asby other work. 

I frankly confess that I dothink that every self- 
respecting man in India ought to feel that fo long 
as Mahatmaji isin prison, his own place is also in 
prison. If I am right, the only way in which’ this 
feeling can be generally cultivated is for those who 
feel it to set the example. That is the only way to 
spread truth. I believe that there can be no national 
self-respect or patriotism if there is no reaction to such 
capital wrongs as the imprisonment of Mabatmaji. 

If Mr. Mathuradas is right when he says that the 
craving smong the people for Swaraj is not so intense 
or general as to justify Civil Disobedience, it can only 
debar mass disobedience. I claim that to those who 
are now enrolling themselves as civil resisters, the 
hunger for Swaraj is so strong as to make the suffer- 
ing involved in Civil Disobedience by far preferable. 
I do claim that every civil resister now enrolled feels 
as keen a desire for the ending of the present system 
of the Government as the Natal labourer felt for the 


abolition of the 4. 3 tax. Apart from Swasaj,or I do 
claim that Mr. George Joseph feels himself wronged 


and wronged grievously when he is prevented by 
arbitrary order from seeing and talking to the people 
amoung whom he had lived and worked for years 
before going away to Allahabad. The volunteers of 
Cawnpore feel themselves wronged grievously when 
they are asked not to work in the villages around. 
The people of Jubbulpore and Nagpur feel wronged 
most grievously when they are told that they cannot 
hoist the national flag on the peop'es hall or carry it 
along in their demonstrations. The people throughont 
the country feel in the thousands of cases where 
liberty of speech is arbitrarily interfered with that the 
wrong is grievous. If to-day Punjab leadeiz had not 
been engaged in communii :trife, they would have 
grievously felt the insuit of tbe Lawrence Statue 


— is uttering every day the challenge of brute 
orce. 
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It may be admitted that spontaniety is of the 


essence of civil resistance. But here Some individuals feel 


the grievous wrongs and others do not feel it, 
€cause there is no wron 
human 


not 
g. but bacause of atrophy of 
instinct and emotion; the duty of the former 


is to rouse the dormant or atrophied feelings; and the 
best way todo it is by those individuals, who feel the 
wrongs offering civil resistance and suffering there by. 


Cc. R. 
Dangers Ahead 

The 30th of April is Spproaching and many frierfis 
ne very nervous about the propaganda of Conncil 
oycott that will soon be taken up by the majority party. 
They are afraid of the bitterness that the writings and 
speeches will cause among the opposing parties in the 
Congress Camp. I do not see why we should not be 
able to conduct any camprign of Council Boycott 
without personal abuse or anything else that should 
make for bitterness of feeling, I fail to see why we 


shou id hot ask voters not to votes for any 
candidate, b: he one of the old Moderates 
or one of the Congressmen who refvse to 


accept the Congress resolution of Boycott passsd at 
Gaya, on the simple ground that the Reforms are a 
sham, and that we should have nothing whatever to 
do with them. The Congress resolution adopted at 
Gaya appeals to all voters, whether they are Congress- 
men or not, to abstein from standing as candidates 
and from voting for any that stand, The appeal is 
not new, but is a mete repetition of the appeai made 
with success in 1920. No fresa arguments would be 


necessary, and there need be no attacks on individuals. 
Why then should there be any bitterness ? 


To prove the hoilowness of the Reforms, in 1923, 
nothing should be necessary bzyond the certification of the 
Salt-tax. We should be very poor propagandists, indeed, if 
we cannot, wi.hout calling to aid invectives against any 
candidate or party, succeed in inducing voters to refuse to 
send any fepresentatives to an Assembly whose solemn 


decision is set aside by the arhitrary certificate 
of the Viceroy. The patent lesson of the 
Salt tax certification should by itselt be sufficient 


Boycott propaganda We should therefore be able to 
carry out the Congress resolution without any personal 
attacks or bitterness. Here as in other matters the 
main principle is non~retaliation. One wrorg should 
not be sought to be righted by another wrong. 
Resistance by retaliation will land us in unending 
evil. Abuse or attack should be allowed to spend its 
force Out without counter-abuse or counter-attack. 

If we are not able to carry out the Congress re- 
solution without personal rancour, we wust confess 
total unfitness for any true political work. We should 
show our capacity for holding opposite political views 
and yet maintaining friendships.and gooc feeling. We 
claim all kinds of incidental good results from the 
Satyagraha discipline of the last four years. If we should 
confess inability to conduct the Conncil Boycott without 
personal rancour cr bitterness, all such claims would 
-be entirely false. If there was any difficulty whatever 
in this work, the Jatest act of the Viceroy has 
temoved it. It is trifling with a nation to ask them to 


- cooperate in keeping up a camoufiage which has been 
50 mercilessly exposed. If there was any doubt as to 


the meaning of going to the polling booth, it has 
. been now removed, Cc. R. 
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The Case for Civil Disobedience 


[ We give below the essential part of Mr. Mahadev 
Desai’s Presidential Address delivered at the Broach 
District Oonference held at Amod on the 15th instant.] 


A Retrospect 

Four years ago, the ruling authority whipped us 
into a sudden sense of our prime ill, namely slavery, 
We rose as one man under a brave leadership against 
the insolent meacure. We girded up our loins, gave 
proof of our determination, but in the first moment 
of our trial gave ampler proof of our weakness. The 
pilot changed the course. But on the top of the 
Purjab whip came the Khilafat lash and again we 
stood determined and pledged to mend or end a 
system the slaves of which were victimising us. Onr 
determination 'eshed the authorities to greater fury 
who had now at their helm one who substituted 
scorpions for the whips of his predecessor. The close 
of the year 1921 and the beginning of the year 1922 
found us at the zenith of our strength and our efforts 
had very nearly reiched their fruition. Agaic the 
misfortune in the shape of Chauri Chaura blasted 
our fortune for some tine. But our pilot was still 
there with us, to mend our conrse ard he did so, the 
authorities grudged us even that and removed the 
pilot from our midst That found us unprerared, we 
were taken as by a storm anil we lose our moorings. 
New physicians appeared in our midst, euggesting 
new medicines; one medicine was too strong for us, 
and another too unpalatable, they said, and suggested 
a palatable one. The ‘result is that we are neither 
here nor there, the Government, ever ready to make 
capital oat of our confusion, found another scorpion 
to chastis2 us with. The scorpion in the form of the 
Salt Tax has again awakened us, and we have begun 
asking ourselves why we should not resolutely go 
back to the old medicines. 


Moral and Material Balance-sheets 


If we look at the progress we have made, our 
province does not on the whole disclose an unsatisfactory 
record. We have eight hundred volunteers, and we have 
collected two Iakhs of rupees exclusive of the two !akhs 
collected by Mr. Vallabhbhai in Rangooy. In Bengal 
there are 1200 volunteers and in Karna‘ak 400 have been 
registered, making a total of 3000. In other provinces 
not much work has been done, partly because cf the 
s'iackness of the workers and partly because of that 
of the people. Khadi propaganda is progressing slowly. 
The figures that we have before us are not such as 
we could make the basis of an inference. One can 
only say that in a particular place the sale of Khadi is 
satisfactory. We are indeedcerrying on the propaganda 
in a better and more efficient manner and we have 
more workers in the field. 


That is the record of our material progress. The 
moral progress revea's one thing very clearly. If we 
have done one thing which we might legitimately be 
proud of, it is the preservation of peace. I am not 
forgetful of the differences between Hindus and 
Mu-salmans in various parts of India but we bave 
not been guilty of any breach of p-ace in the interests 
of our movement, we have not been guilty of any act 
of violence against Government, eversince Mahatmajj 
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has been incarcerated-. But as against this, our 
detérmination to have Swaraj has co: s.derably 
declined. The breach between the coc peratois and 
the non-cooperaters is ever-widening; their oppost.on 
to autocracy was vocally even stronger in the days of 
Rowlatt Act than today, ‘The opposition did 
exptess itself then in at least a few res‘gnatiors but 
not one is prepared ‘o do that today. Not only are 
they afraid of estranging the Gcvernment, they think 
that their pride would be injured if they paid the N. 
C. O’s the homage of immitation by res gning their 
seats in the Council. : 

The moral and matzrial binkruptcy of the Govern- 
ment is quite patent; but like a clever tarksupt it 
successfully conceals its bankrupt.y, naturally making 
capital out of our blind indifference. It is still certain 
that the members o% its C uncils will ccoperate with it in 
getting its laws enforced, that it will find soldiers to 
do the necessary firing in case of a popzlar outburst, 
and that it counts on the st ppoit of its usual supporters 
in putting the agita-ors icto jail. 

Civil Disobedience the Duty of the Hour 


It is a grave state of thing-, and I have passed 
many a s‘eepless night in thi kirg cf a way out of 
it. Ican only say that I stall ever be prepared to 
revise my opinion in the light of the criticism of 
watchful friends. After careful and calm deliberation 
I have come te the conclusion that inspite of, or 
rather because of, our thin moral and material capital 
individual civil disobedience is the duty cf the hour. 
I propose to submit the rensons that have led me ou 
to tkat conclusion: 

The Only Essential Condition 

The first is that the atmcsphere of peace in the 
land is suited to the adoption of civil disobedience. 

In November 1921 Gandhiji declared that when a 
Government becomes Jawiess in an orgsnised manner, 
civil disobedien:e becomes a sacred duty and is the 
Oaly remedy open, sp-cially to those who had no hand 


in the making of the Government or its laws. He 
also exhorted every non-cooperaior to “* fit himself 
for civil disobedience by fulfilling to the letter and 


in the spirit the conditions of civil cisobedience laid 
down at Delhi and to ensure non-violence eve1y= 
where’? That was on jhe seventeenth November 
the day-on which the Bombay disturbances disturbed 
his plans. But the Government s plans were undistn:bed; 
it was determined to march un: hecked in its blind career, 
and Gaodhiji again secing that peace ws restored 
decided upon the adoption of civil dist bcdience. Then 
came Chauri Chaura, and another halt. Buteven a'‘ter 
the Bardoii decisions he wrct: in answer toa ctitic: 
“ [can never give up fhe idea of civil disobedience, 
né@ matter what danger there is of violence, but I 
shall certainly give up the idea cf starting mase civil 
disobedience so long as theré is certain danger of 
violence Individual civil disobedience stands ona 
different footing’’. He was fhus c'ear about the 
safety of individual civil disobed ence st all 
times. Then he was arrested After that came 
his letter to Haki-vji which contained the memorable 
injunction that more innocent men should not seek 
imprisonment ‘“‘till one considered to be the most inno- 


cent has been found inadequate for the purpose.’” I 
should consider myself crimintHy guilty if I breathed 
against the tue meanirg of these words. But I think 
I might venture to consider the circums ances in which 
these words were uttered, in order to find oxt their 
true meaning. I spbmit that when he uttered these 
words Chauri Chaura was on his brain, also the 
thought of his imBending incarceration and the possible 
out-break of violence th-reunpon. But months passed 
thereafter and peace was undistutbed. Then came the 
inhuman atrocities against the Akalis, and their exem- 
p'ary Sstyagraha. I an sure, if Gandbiji had been 
out then, he would have gone to the Punjab pitched 
his caip there and made their sacred soil of ‘Satya- 
graha more fruitful by a success‘ul civil disubadience 
campaign. But our leaders let go that golden opportu- 
nity, The peace that we saw then still continues, ard 
to my mind peace i. e. a non-violent atmosphere is 
the only essential condition for the adcption of civil 
disobedience. 
Bardoli Programme and C. D. 

When Gandhiji declared civil disobedience on 
the 6th of April 1919, we were materially not even 
so s'réng as we are now. Thete was no Swadeshi 
then, but be dil launch it, because he wes sure of a 
non-violent atmosphere. Whenever sirce then he has 
thought of civil disobedience he bes bad only this 
condition in mind. I submit in all bumility that the 
Bardoli Programme was devised first with a view to 
Create that atmosphere. The constiuctive programme 
is not fulfilled today, it migbt take years before it is 
fulfilled—bt the pu pose tor which it was devised has 
been {fu filled. And it we do not strike the nail whilst 
it is hot, I am afraid we shall be guilty of allowing 
the Government to continue in its mad career, and we 
shall have deserved Gandbiji’s reproach that we took 
his words too literally 

Hindu-Muslim Unity 

The second consideration is the differences between 
Hiniis and Mussalmans, I have teferred- to the 
Amritsar fracas. I think the little incident that led 
to it has not occurred for the first time. Such  inci- 
de t. have ocugeil in the past, but the vio'ence ‘that 
it 'ed to is the result ef the surcharged atmosphere of 
tu-dsy. In the Panjab the only question to-day is 
thet of Hindu-Muslim Unity. But speaking of Gujarat, 
I feel that we shall help to a solution of that question, 
we shall help to wake these distu:bances impossible, 
if we can rivet popular attention on the prime issue, 
namely tbat our quarrel is to-day with the present 
system of Governnicnt. These differences and quariels 
have grown out of the 1otten soil of our lethargy and 
inaction, aud if we could siccess‘ully draw the people’s 
attention from those \ain pursuits to essential ones, we 
would have done our duty. We'could do so only by 
offering civil disobedience. 

I think E should exy'ain here that the Amritsar 
affair is not a disturbance of peace calculated to be an 
obstacle in the way of civil disobedience. The Bombay, 
riots were, because they were ess-ntial’y political, the 
rioters felt that they were helping the movement: by 
their nefarious activities. The Awritsar fair bas no 
po itical object behind, those who have taken part ‘in 
it have have had absolutely no thought of the N, C, 
O. movement. 
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Some Other Considerations 
The third consideration is the promotion of 


Swadeshi I am afraid we cannot promote it by mere 
Preaching. I conceive that the people will be more 
@wakened to the duty of adopting Swadeshi when 


they see bands of workers going to jail for the 
purpose of Swaraj. I do think my going to jail did 
mske at least a few of my friends take toweat ng Khadi, 
and a few to regular spinning. _The fourth conside1a- 
tion is the inaction of cooperators. I am sure we 
will stimulate their sense of duty, and will strengthen 
them by going to jail. 
Spirit of Violence 

The fifth ccnsideration is that inspite of the general 
atmosphere of non-violence, there is the inclination 
to violence in sowe minds which must be remedied. 
When I was last in Allahabad in- February 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru showed me_ some letters 
from some very goo? workers in the province who 
were tired of the course the movement had taken, 
and despairing of the adoption of civil disobedience 
wete asking themselves why they skeu'd not take 
to Violence. Mahatmaji conceived civil disobedience 
to be the only cure of the spirit of violence in those 
dissatisfied with the exis.ing state of the Government. 
I recommend it as the safest outlet for the suppura- 
ting violence within. 


Some Objections 


I will now consider a few of the objections raised 
against the piopricty of civil ‘disobedience at the 
present juncture. A friend who is a Cevoted disciple 
of Mahatinaji writes to me most strorgly about what 
he regard$ as the ‘‘ bliod folly of polutirg Mabatma- 
ji's unprecedented sacrifice by ideas of civil disobedi- 
ence. If what Thoreau said was true, what 
Mahatmaji said about the adcquatenrss of the innocent 
sactifices is truer still. We bave hardly rivetted our 
attention on the essentials on which he was never 
tired‘of drawing our attention, and we are always 
hankering after «x icment. Whby should we not 
orgarise village by villeg:, and taluka by taluka 
and proceed by slow degrees? Gandhiji asked us to 
strengthen the Congress organ'sation Have we done so? 
I-can undetstand Masanlabbai’s activities. He is 
tfying to master one asp ct of Swadeshi. How many 
such Magain’albbais can we boast of ? We have a lot 
to do hefore we think of attacking Government by 
tivil disobedience of its laws.” The fist thing that 
1 shctild like to say is that my friend Las mixed 
up individual with mass civil disobedience. T have 
never talked of mass civil disobedie1ce I have already 
réferred to Gandhijr’s injunction, and exp ained what 
I understand it (tp mean. Thoreau's tex has been utterly 


misconsitued. Thoreaurever said that not more than 
one honest man need offer a sactifice of himself, 
Thoreau only ewphasised the value of a singje 
clean example which he thought was bound to 
multiply itseif. His words are addressed to one who is 
waiting for the majority to join him, and are 
absolutely unambiguous. 

“1 know this well, that if one ‘housand. if one 
hundred, Uf tea amen whow I cennct name if ten 


s 


honest men only—aye if one boncst wan in this State of 
Ma‘sachussets ceasirg to hold slaves were actually to 
withdraw from this co-partnership ard be locked up in 
the country jail then it would be the abolition of 
savery in America. For it mattera not how small 
the beginning may seem to be, what ts once we!! 
done is done for ever.” 


Propaganda of Suffering 

I do not think anything more tlan these words. 
need be said in just fiiation of individual civil dis- 
obedience. I do not for a moment believe that Gandbiji 
ever wanted the country to rest satisfied with bis own 
individual sactifice. That is a sure road to 1nin. We 
have to offer many a pure sacrifice, many of us will 
have to be riddled with the enemies’ bullets before 
our unfortunate country wins Swasaj. I see nothing 
to tarnish Ganchiji’s noble sacrifice in offering indivi- 
dual civil discb:dience. If he wanted to put an 
embargo even on individual civil discbedience, why 
should he have allowed the Abtmedabad pledge to 
continue on our recoics ? I do not think such a 
difficult ; ledge was ever devised before, and it is open 
to any one who fulfils the pledge to offer individual 
civil disobedience at any time. Far from folluting 
Gandhiji’s gieat sacrifice, I am afiaid that we might 
make that great sacrifice infructcous by our constant 
dread of civil disobedience. My friend talks of our 
having neglected villages and talukas. I am afraid 
he has not seen villages in Gujarat. He does not 
know the work of Mr. Indulal Yajnik in the Gujarat 
villages It was afte: heand his collesgues bad done 
theit level best as mewbers of the Propaganda Conmittee 
of Gujarat that they passeda reso'ution asking ths 
Provincial Comm ttee to consider the question of thé 
immed ate adcption of civil disobedience. He was sure 
that the propaganda bad cone iis work, and by itself 
couda tieve notuaz more. Lastly I may sayin reply 
to my frien is that it is not possib'e for each and all to 
be Magaala bhai. Maganlalb‘ai will stick to his work 
insp te of civil disob:dience going on Heand his work- 
ers will not b: asked to join the dis b:dicnce batch. I 
thiok it shoud be possib'e for ns tod:vide our workers 
and volunteers into con.bitants and non~combatants. 
The former to disob y Jaws and the latter to continue 
Khadi_ produc ion work. These latter will send the. 
fo’mer to jal with their b'essiogs, and ask peop'e in 
the villages to adopt Swadcshi, as their own men had 
gone to jail for Swarsj. 

I do not think I am hankering after excitement 
nor do I think any one of you is doing so. The days 
of excitement are gone. We are at present im the grip 
of exhaustion, coasequent on that speli of excitement, 
and [I think we should get ready to stand straight 
and erect for quict dispas-ionate sacrifice. 

Poor Man’s Pinch of Salt 

I have considered some obj-ctions regarding the 
propriety of civil disobedience. We will now consider 
some objections as regardsits practicability and success, 
It ig said that wher:as in South Africa there was a 
targibe thing like the 34 tax pressingly touchivg the 
peop'e, there is nothing of @ similar mature here. I 
ask. the objectors to go to the villages and = inoyuite 
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of an old woman how the doubled salt tax will 
affect her. She will imu ediately say that she will have 
to expend three rupees instead of the rupee anda 
half she used to spend The rich may not feel the 
pinch of Salt Tax, it is the poor alone who will feel 
it. The poor man uses three times as much salt daily 
as a tich max. His spices and his sugar is salt The 
ealt tax has united the poor in India, as nothing else 
had done, and they have realised the value of non-coopera- 
tion movement ina manner as they never did before. 
The tax isas opprobiousas the poll tax. Ithas been con- 
demned all these years. Even when there was no non-co- 
operation, Mahetmaji was talking about the imperative 
necessity of an agitation for the abolition of the 
tax. 

Lord Reading has questioned the sincerity of our 
protests by flinging in our face the fact that we have 
been paying the tax since the beginning of March 
without complaint. I think this taunt could not be 
better replied than by individual civil disobedience. 
The States of America questioned the right of England 
to impose even the Tea Tax which fetched only a 
nominal revenue. There the Government had even a 
pretext to tax, in as much as it had fought for the 
Colonies. But here the Government bas not even the 
shadow of a pretext for taxing us, except our own 
weakness. 


; Price of Liberty 

A few individual sacrifices will not go in vain. I 
refer you again to Thoreau’s words. A single noble 
sacrifice has an amazing capacity of multiplying itself. 
The very noise and din of battle makes the blood 
tingle in the veins of many a passive spectator. The 
South African struggle is an instance in point. Those 
who do not know the story of that_struggle should 
know it from Kasturba, 


The sacrifices we have already made are not 
enough. See how terrible were the sacrifices made 
by the United Kingdom even for selfish ends. 
“*9,46,023 young men petished,” says the Nation; 
“*2.121,906 were wounded. 49590000000 were taised 
by borrowing and taxation, and a trifle over £2000 
uillions of capital and unfunded interest remained as 
irrecoverable loans’? etc. And we are fighting not 
for selfish ends, but for liberty What sacrifices bave 
we offerel ? How many of our soldiers have been 
killed in action? 


Launch Forth 


It is suggested that the date of Gaya programme 
should be extended, Speaking for Gujarat I may say 
thet it need not be extended. I agree with the 
Propaganda Committee that we can do nothing more 
by means of propaganda. Action will work more 
magically than mere propaganda. I think the number of 
men is sufficient to begin with. After we have launched 
Civil disobedience many more men will come, funds 
also are bound to pour in It is likely that some of 
the volunteers will drop off I think the sooner they 
drop off the better. The first thing to do is to call 
@ meeting of our volunteers, to explain to them the 
Abmedabad pledge once again, and then send select 
batches to jail after the Organised aud determined 
meoner of the Akalis. é 


I repeat again that whenI am talking of civil 
disobedience I have only individual civil disobedience 
in mind. Gandhiji’s words as to the requisite conditions 
of both are clear and unequivocal. 


“‘ Tf an individual or mass have still misgivings 
about Hindu—Muslim Unity, if they still have any doubt 
of the necessity of non-violence for the attainment 
of our triple goal, if they have not yet enforced Swadeshi 
in its completeness, if the Hindus among thet mass have 
still the poison ot untouchability in them, that mass 
cr that individual is not ready for civil disobedience.”’ 
T cannot, in view cf these words, think of any mass 
80 ready, but the Ahmedabad pledge contains by its 
very nature all the guarantees above-mentioned and 
he who honestly signs that pledge may undertake 
civil disobedience. I shall not discuss the various 
forms of civil disobedience. We shall canvass them 
sufficiently before actually undertaking it. But I 
think the purest form would be for several people to 
read at meetings of hundreds and thousands the 
seditious articles of Mahatmaji. If Government teke 
no steps wé shall bave rendered the ugly sedition law 
nugatory. Refusal to pay the salt tax, and manufec- 
ture of salt in face of the bullets of the military 
posted on the sea-shore or salt-fields is another way. 
But I am afraid, that carries with it the risk of pro- 
voking mass civil disobedience. It should be true only 
if we could ensure that only those selected out of the 
signatories to the Ahmedabad pledge should break 
the law regarding salt. I am talking of aggressive 
individual civil disobedience. So far as defensive civil 
d'scbedience is concerned, it was open to individuals 
at all times, and I think those whe have allowed 
opportunities offered to them to go by, have sadly 
erred, 


Liberty or Death 


These then are my own thoughts as regards the 
need of the movement. I am talking of Gujarat. I 
may say that I shall be ever ready to consider 
criticism honestly offered @nd to revise my views, if 
it convinces me. I think in all humility that much as 
we need put our own house in order, we do need 
to rise up in robust revolt against the continuing 
betrayal by the Government of the interests of the 
people. There is no atber country in the world where 
such a state of things would, for, even a moment, be 
tolerated. Sacrifices will have to be made, 
nay lives will have to be laid down for liberty,’ 
In the words of Patrick Henry, I ask, 
“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet that it is to be 
enjoyed in the chains of slavery? God forbid that Y 
should do it. Let others do what they like; far. 
mv own self I shall say, give me Liberty or give me 
Death.” 
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The coming Slaughter 


Would to God that He gave us more wisdom and fess ambition! We desire to ‘strengthen’ 
Hinduism. And tter our latest efforts, today Hinduism is weaker than ever it was during the 
last few years. gnduism has lost the support which it had securd from islam by sacrifice 
and love, and ha earned the positive illwill of thousands of Mussalmans. We had been silently 
winning convert to the universal creed of love, the vital part of Hindu Dharma. Islam in India 
had begun to look on old animosittes and misunderstandings as ugly dreams of a night thet 
was over. It had begun to identify itself with the single truth. Never before was a more 
successful silent conversion. But now in trying to win a few men to the forms of Hinduism, we 
have lost or are fast losing all our Previous conquests of the spirit. Gaining in form we are 


losing a thousand-fold in substance. 


We seek to save the cow. But the vision of the coming slaughter is before my eyes, and 
who can say that we have not been the cause of it all, by our foolish pride and our mistaken 
attempts to strengthen ourselves. We may have plans of our own. But the moist eyes of 
thousands of dumb creatures led to slaughter not as symbols of sacrifice, but in anger against 
us during the next JD will turn their piteous gaze at us; and if we have a conscience, we could 
feel their silent reproach. We will have to admit before the Father of all that it was we that 
brought them to torture and death by our unwisdon and uncalled for arrogance of creed. We 
indulge in hatred and we suffer; but the unfortunate cow suffers more. If we wake not up 


s00n, our folly will flow red with cruelty. 


Why do I reproach only the Hindu folly, and why do I not point my finger of complaint 
I am not so pure, | am not se 


at the Mussaiman for his lapses from the right path? Because 
claim and 


strong as I must be before claiming to chastise him. I am a Hindu and have a 
birth-right to speak harshly (in love) to my Hindu brethren. But the man who had by his love 
and sacrifice and work earned the right to chastise all without distinction of creed or race or 


community is a prisoner in a solitary cell and India cannot have him in her hour of needa. 
Unless God gives us the couiage and the wisdom to see the truth and be led by ow? 
peerless leader from inside his prison, breaking down by our loyalty and our affection the bars 


and gates erected by cruel authority 


C. Raigopalachar 
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Progress Reports 
All Provincial Committees are requested to send to 
the Al! India Congress Committee office at Patna and to 
Young India Ahmedabad information as to the collec- 
tions and enlistment of volunteers up to 30th April. 
Forms have been sent for this purpose to all officers 
for being filled in and sent by post. It is requested, 
however, that besides sending those forms filled up in 
the usual course, information may be sent a once by 
Press Telegrams to Young India to enable early publication 
of the progress up to 30th April. It should be noted 
by all Congress Comuwittees and workers that the 
work should not cease on the 30th April, but should 
go on, whereever the quota fixed is unfulfilled, upto 
the date ‘of the meeting of the All India Committee 
i.e. 25th May Supplementary reports of progress 
after the 30th April should be sent every week to the 


All India Committee office Patna. 
C. Rajagopalachar 


To All District and Taluka Congress 


Committees 

Copies of the following letter and the form have 
been sent to all the Provincial Congress Committees 
to be filled up. It is hoped that the District and 
other subordinate Congress Committees will supply the 
necessary information to the Provincial Congress 
Cormmittees as early as possible to enable them to send 
in their consolidated reports to us in time, 


Tue LeEtrer 
DEAR Sir, 

A supplement to Young India will be issued showing 
report of work dune in various provinces up to 
30th April 1923 

All Provincial Congress offices are requested to 
send the information wanted in the accompanying 


form by press telegram to Young India, Ahmedabad, on 
oth May. 


All Provincial Congress offices are also requested 
to send the form duly and accurately filled in, by post, 
one copy for confirmation to Young India, Ahmedabad, 
another copy to ‘the All-India Congress Committee 


Office, Patna. 
Se apa Yours Sincerely, 
26th April 1923 C. Rajagopalachar 


Ture Form 


Report of Province of the 
upto 30th April 1923 
Tiiak Swarej Fund collected in 1923, 
Amount with Provinetal office o Rs. 
Amount with District and other 


subordinate officos , ‘ its 
Total Rs. ay 
Present Cash balatice, 
With Provincial office. ; ie : 
With Distriet and otter suk 
ordinate offices ; ; eee 
Total Rs. 


N. B.—Inclaude here previous cash balance a8 
well as this year’s Tilak Swaraj Fund 
collections and other receipts. 

Number of volunteers enrolled under Gaya resolution, 
Hindus ° . ‘ © . 


Muesulmans. . ° ° . 
Others . sa: ee : ; : 
Pe eases ees 
Total enrolled in Province 
Division of Volunteers by occupation— 
Lawyers . : : ; . 
Traders | s ‘ * ‘ 
Artisans 3 : f e 
Land-owners. ;: ‘ P r 
Students. : . A : 
Olerks and other such employees. 
Unekilled manual labourers ; 
Others - . . e e 
Total 


Division of Volunteers by Residence— 


If Urban, show 
number against 
each principal 


town. 
If Rurals, show 
each 


against 
District. 


Sig. 
Secretary, 


Provincial C. C. 


A Model Report 
Dr. N. S. Hardikar, the Director, Volunteer Board 


Karvatac has sent us the report of 
progress in reference to that province. It ic a 
model of brevity and methodical presentation 


of detail in striking contrast with some of the hap- 
hazard and arbitrarily drawn up reports which we had 
the occasion to review sometime back in the special 
supplement of this journal. The total number of volun- 
teers recruited from February I to April 5 is 604 out 
of which 389 belong to the ‘Active’ and 215 to the 
‘Reserved’ class, The result is arranged according to 
districts and the share contributed by each community 
indicated in a tabular form. The Brahmins claim the 
lion’s share, having contributed 488 recruits; 170 to 
the active and 318 to the reserved corps. The enrolment 
of Mahomedans began only after the fitst of April and 
their number is rather small, i, e. 42. But the Director 
is sanguine of having them in large numbers now 
that their enrolinent has commenced, 

But by far the most interesting feature of the 
report is the presence of 5 ‘untouchables’ on the 
volunteers’ list. We congratulate Karnatac on this 
happy move. We hope our untouchable brethren algo 
will lose no time in seizing this opportunity, If they only 
respond to the invitation of the Congress in their 
numbers they can secure an automatic solution of 
this problem of age-long. No comradeship is 
truer or more enduring than comradeship in armg-al] 
the more so when the arms used are not of iron and 
steel but of love and sacrifice only. 
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Khadi Notes 


Numerous letters are being received here from friends 
asking for fresh copies of bulletins issued by this 
department. The information contained in them bas also 
begun to be availed of in practical work. The di'scussion 
about cotton-growing and cotton seeds of different 
varieties in the bulletin No. 7 has resulted in orders for 
Cotton-seeds from places far and near Khadi Departments 
elsewhere also report that they have begun to receive 
orders. This is a sure index of the progress of Khadi 
activities, But there is another side of the picture also, 
From the information given in one of our bulletins 
about surplus yarn several Provinces ordered -for yarn 
from Karanatac, but the result does not seem to have 
been satisfactory. One gentleman having been dis- 
appointed with the yarn supplied to him has written a 
bitter letter to us complaining about the price and the 
quality of Karnatac yarn. We beg to draw the 
attention of the Karnatac Khadi Department (Yarn 
and Khadi sire, Gadag) to this matter. 

gz 2 2 

We have received fresh quotations from the 
Secretaty Of the Karnatac Khadi Department for yarns 
of 6 to 30 counts, These prices are a little lower than 
the previous prices. But we are informed that yarns 
of above 15 count are sold out very quickly and 
therefore only yarns of counts below 15 can be supplied 
to the outside customers. 

” e 2 

Yarn and Khadi Store, Gadag have again sent us 
samples of three kinds of yarn. Theyare all inthe form 
of warps as before. On examination they were found 
to be of ‘pocha’, ‘soft’ kind of yarn. 

A few samples of yarn from Dacca District also have 
been received along with a sample of cotton from 
which they were spun, The fibre of this cotton {s 
rough and less than half an inch in length. Still the 
yarn spun from it is good enough. The manner in 
which reels are wound shows that the people 
of Dacca have not lost their ancient craft altogether. 
The samples of yarn received were of 8 to 20 counts. 
All the samples of yarn received were of ‘hadak’ 
kind of yarn. 

Note :— 

{ Yarn spun by gradually drawing a thread as the twist 
reaches the sliver is.the ideal yarn. It may be called ‘kadak’ 
or ‘hard’ yarn, while the yarn spun by drawing a thread at 
once and giving the necessary twist afterwards 1s not the right kind 
of yarn, It may be called ‘pocha’ or ‘soft’ yarn. Such ‘sof}’ yarn is 
very often found with an  extra-twist given to it to 
strengthen it. It may be called ‘1krw’ or ‘overtwisted’ yarn, 
This kind of yarn is not good. } 

Report Forms 

All-India Congress Khadi Department published in 
December last a report of Khaddar work. It contained 
reports of Khadi work done in all the provinces of 
India. About six months have passed since the report 
was published. It is now necessary to know the pro- 
gress of work done during this period, The Khadi 
Department hes for this puspese got some forms printed 
in the form of a@ booklet. Copies of it will be sent to 
all Provincial Khadi Departments in due course. It ‘s 
expected that every Congress organisation will supply 


as much information as it may possess or can possi~ 
bly get, and return the forms to the A. I. C. K. D. 
without any unnecessary delay. It is true that it is 
not easy to collect the kind of information required 
in the form. However it is as important as it is diffi- 
cult to get. If we simply pigeon—hole the forms on 
the plea that we have no time or men to collect such 
information, it would mean that we lack organising 
ability. If we cannot collect the figures of spinning 
wheels actually working, hand-looms and the 
number _ of persons engaged in _ this 
Industry we must confess that we are yet very back- 
ward indeed? ‘The reports sent last year. were more 
or less superficial. Information given should be well 
ordered, precise and detailed. 

Bardoli Khadi Work Report 

Khadi work in Bardoli was started in a properly 
organised manner from Februrary 1922, when a spin- 
ning wheel census was taken. With the help of 
volunteers available then a charkha census of 35 vil- 
lages out of 80 comprising the Bardoli Taluka was 
completed. A spinning and weaving school was opened 
in each of the four centers of the Taluka. The Kadod 
branch opened at Varad (a village) has done the best 
work. Work was started by giving attention to the 
improvement of carding. 25 volunteers belonging to 
the sub-division were taught how to card cotton well. 
They returned to their villages after finishing the 
course and started work in their respective villages. 
The slivers at once improved when the superior 
Bardoli cotton began to be carded well at home. With 
the improvement in slivers yarn automatically began 
to improve and people began to spin with enthusiasm. 
Stocks of yarn began to acctimulate rapidly and as 
there were no weavers in that part of the country we 
had to induce the weavers from other places to come 
and settle there. A farmer friend gladly offerd his un- 
occuppied house for five ‘‘untouchable’ weaver fami- 
lies to dwell in, and the villagers and the weavers 
lived together as if they were old neighbours. The 
weavers began to draw water from the same well as 
others. Sometimes they were served with butter—milk 
by the house-owners, Gradually they and the villagers 
began to personally serve one another in sickness. 
One of the weaver women won the sympathy and 
esteem of the people so much that she was often 
invited by them to their houses. In Varad yarn was 
not spun for wages. People span it for their own 
use and got it woven as requried from the Khadi 
Karyalaya Although weaving charges were very high 
they willingly gave the yarn to the local weavers for 
being woven into colth. Gradually the weavers instead 
of disposing off the yarn got accustomed to weaving 
handspun yarn and the weaving charges became a 
little cheaper. 

‘There are about 25 villages in Varad sub-division. 
‘he information collected embraces only 11 villages. 
The report showsthat 450mds, (40 lbs making a maund } 
of seed-cotton will be stocked by these villages among 
them this year i. e. thrice as much as was done 
last year. It is not possible to give a more definite 


‘idea of the progress of spinning as tbe rerort before 


us does not give the figures about population. Last 


(Oontinued on page 154) 
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The Coming Fight 


With the 30th of April ends the truce 
entered into with the leaders of the new party 
at Allahabad. They have declared their intention 
to call upon the people to participate in the 
coming Council elections and retuin the nominees of 
their party in preference to other candidates. On the 
other hand our duty according to the resolution of the 
Gaya Congress is to carry on the boycott of elections. 
It is hoped that we will be ab‘e ‘to perform this duty 
without friction and with mutual good understanding. 

Though the suspension of controversy ended 
with the 30th of April and both parties are from thet 
date free to carry on their respective propaganda, we 
should remember that the first and fo:emost duty now 
of all the Congress workers who stand by the resolut- 
ions of the Gaya Congr-ss is to goon with the programme 
of collections and erlistment until the All India Con- 
gress Committee meeting on the 25th of May at Bombay. 
Every committee ss «ell ss individual worker should 
realise the supreme importance of putting forih during 
the mext three weeks the maxinmm effort possible to~ 
wards the fulfilment of the resolution regarding men and 
money, sgairst al) kind< of ciffc: tics. A few taichful 
workers hace fought with manful rerseverence and 
achieved enough to show to ourse'ves if nct to others 
that the national cause is bound in the end to triumph. 
At the All India Congress Comittee neeting we 
shall consider and decide upon Civil Disobedience. 

It should be semenbered that the undertaking of 
individual Civil Resistance does not depend on the 
literal fulfilment of the quota of nen or money. I 
would adviss my friends to underiake individual 
suffering even though the volunteers enrolled {fall 
short of the number fixed and even if the money 
collected is less than 25 lacs as set down in the 
Programme. It is clear thet withcut suffering our 
apathy and our dissensions will not cease while on 
the other band our wrongs are jacressing. The 
capital aad fundamental evil of subjection to irresponsi- 
ble foreiga rule is killing our life and our apathy 
and dissesions are increasing and smothering our 
efforts at scli-belp and emancipation. It is clear that 
without @ programme of suffering all these difficulties 
will become barder and harder every day (o overcome. 
On the other hand the challenges of the Government 
and the wrongs inflicted by it call for maniy answer 
and ressiance The manner io which Civil Resistance 
is to be offered and suff-ring unde:taken will be 
decided at the All India Congress Committee meeting. 

It Congress men undertake, asI want, a programme 
of intens: suffering there may be no need whatever to 
have any special propagands for the boycott of Councils. 
There is uo need to go further than stating our position 
clearly to the people as to their Caty to abstain from 
all participation in the Council elections and its prelimi- 
paries. let us not lose ourselves in controversy for 
which happily there is not much need now. The cer- 
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tification of the Salt Tax just on the eve of the elec- 
tions is a calculated insult to the self-respect of the 
nation and betrays the Government’s reliance on our 
weakness, The camouflage of the Reformed Councils has 
been so clearly exposed that a bare statement of the 
case ought to be enough to induce not only Non-co- 
operators but even the Moderates to refuse to partici- 
pate in the elections of this year. If however the issue 
becoaes clouded and active propaganda becomes ne- 


cessary we have to undertake it for which there is 
plenty of time yet. ~ Cc. R 


The War of Ahimsa 


At first sight, the title which I have chosen seems 
to be nothing but a poor kind of paradox, or even @ 
misnomer. How can Ahimsa, the principle of Love, 
be intimately connected with War? How can Love 
itself be a warfare ? How can the phrase be really 
true, that there is a War of Love’ ? 

I believe that the understanding of tbis will do 
away with a great deal of wmis~apprebension about 
Ahimsa, @s if it were merely passive. It may also 
exp'ain more freely than anything else, Mahatr aji’s 
own character and the underlying spiritual quality of 
the Movement which he founded. For, true Love must 
be ever at war with wrong. But Love’s wespous are 
never the weapons of violence; they are always the 
weapons of sacrifice. 

There is a remarkable passage in one of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, catled the Epste tothe Ephesians. It is to 
b= found in the last chapter, from verse 10 onwards. 
I have often thought of this passage, when I have 
remembered Mabatn:a Gandhi; and it came with @ 
vivid flash to my mind, only the other day, just 
before I sailed from Bombay, when a French letter 
came to the poet, Rabindranath Tagore, from that 
greatest of all living Frenchmen, Romain Rolland. 
In that letter the French writer spoke in the highest 
possible terms of Mahetma Gandhi and also of the 
poet. He called them the twin souls of India, each 
representing in his own way the spirit which India 
has truly tanght down all the ages. Without either 
of them, the Indian Renaissance of our own day would 


have been imperfect. With both of them its message. 
to the world was luminous. 


Thus. as far as my memory serves me, Romain 
Rolland introduces his subject. Then he gave one of 
those characteristically lucid analogies which only the 
great French writer can present among the authors of 
Europ:. “The more I think of it,” he said, ‘‘ the 
more I regard you, poet, as the Plato of the modern 
movement in India, and Mahatma Gandhi as the 
St, Paul.” 

‘‘Mahatma Gandhi as the St. Paul.’’ The analogy 
had never occurred to me before; but when once 
the phrase was written down by the French writer I.conld 
see at once @ hundred remarkable resemblances. I 
cannot diaw them out, one by one, in this article; 
for that is not my subject. But I would point out 
ibe striking fact, that St. Paul, with his volcanic 
nature, poured forth his new and strange thoughts 
like streams of molten lava, at white heat. These 
brooked no obstacle in their course when once the 
onward progress had begun. Yet it was the same St, 
Paul, who wrote the Hymn of Love, which for 
perfection of lyric beauty has never been surpassed, 
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In the same way when we think of Mahatma 
Gandhi, we feel at once the volcanic power of his 
hature, His thoughts like those of St. Paul flow 


like molten lava, Overcoming all obstacles in the. way. 
e feel that he can truly say with Browning :— 


“ I was ever a fighter: now one fight more, 
The last and the best. ” 
Yet, it is the same Mahatmaji, whose almost passionate 
tenderness of ‘affection wins for him the ans wering 
love of all who come near to him; it is the same 
Mahatmaji to whom little children run _ instinctively 
to have their fun and whom women worship for his 
utter gentleness. It struck me very much that 
ae Rolland, who could only judge Mahatmaji 
m his writi ‘ : 
Gand, Hz wales eine” TNE Dao 

St. Paul and Mahatma Gandhi have both of them 
besn wartiors in the cause of peace. Both of them 
could find no resting place in this world except in a 
Prison cell. The Roman Government was,. in one 
Tespect, more merciful than the British. For the 
Roman Governor al:owed letters to be sent out by 
St. Paul the frisoner, to cheer and hear'en his 
followers in tte outsile world. Th's letter to the 
Ephesians was one s:ch letter. St Paul calls himself 
in it-ina noble phrase, ‘‘An Ambassador in Bords.” 

Whst a wonderful letter might not Mahatma 
Gandhi have writt:n, to cheer those who are his 
followers, if he had received the same privilege 
which St. Paul had at Rone, But not a word has 
come from him to the outside world, since he was put 
in jail. The silence has-neen ominously complete. 

I come back, from this long digression, to the 
chapter in St Paul's Epistle, which | wished to quote. 

“ Put on, ” he says, ‘‘the whole armour of God.” 

God’s armour, in which the true and happy 
warrior is to b= clad, is not that of moiern wartlare, 
the armoury of bombs and aeroplanes and poison gas. 
That is Satan’s armoury, and St. Paul in this very 
chapter speaks of the fiery darts of Satan, which 
have to be overcome. What, then, is the armour 
of God? 

 “Stand,’’ he says, ““baving your loins girt about 

with truth, and having on the breast—plate of right- 
eousness, and your feet shod with the preparation 
of the gospel of peace; 

‘Above all, taking the shield of Faith, wherewith 
you sha!] be able to quench all the ficry darts of the 
wicked ; 

‘And take the helmet of salvation, and the sword 
of the spirit, which is the word of God.” 

Here is our armour, then,—the whole armour of 
God,—faith, righteousness, truth, peace, the word of 
God in the heart, the confidence in God, which 
brings salvation and victory in ‘the end, established 
in the mind, 

Wheat marvellous weapons these were in Mahatma 
Gaudhis own hands! And how gloriously he wielded 
them! What faith! What cowiage! What reliance upon 
conscience alene! And, with all this, what a gospel 
of peace and love! 

We, his followers, have not wielded these great 
weapons -in the battle of love as Mabatmaji has 
wieldei them. “That is why we have {failed and 
therefore once more we must go back and learn 
from him the secret of final. victory. 


‘“‘We wrestle,” says St. Panl, ‘“‘not egainst fiesh 
and blood, but against principalities, ageinst the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in bigh places.’’ 

The writer pictures to the mind’s eye a background 
of evil forces, far more @eadly than those which are 
visible to the naked eye. We have, he says, to fight 
against these. And how can wedo it with werely 
earthly weapons, as though we were fighting against 
flesh and blood alone? 

Have we not all felt that iv this strange and 
sudden outbrust, among the multitudesin Punjab, of 
Hindu Muslim enmity, instead of Hindu Muslim 
unity there was something mysterious, something 
invisible to be fought against, not merely thet which 
was visible? 

If this is true, how shall we fight and with what 
weapons? We have seen ihe Congress Ieaders going 
one and all, th-ir feet ‘shod with the pre; aration of the 
Gospel of p-ace’ and ‘taking the shicld of fath’ and 
we are certain that their battle for the truth will not 
have been in vain. 


In another part of India we have hed to join in 
tbe immense conflict with the ‘“‘powers of darkness 
and spiritual wickedness in high places” im order to 
undo the awful curse. of untouchabi'ity. Again what 
are the weapons to use ? Do we not need again to 
take the shield of faith. of spiritual courage (to cail 
‘faith’ by another name). Do we not need, above all, 
to have our feet “‘shod with the preparation of the 
gosp<l of peace ?” 

I picture to myself, more and more, the great ideal 
of Mahatmaji in the non-co-operation movement 
working itself ont in a spiritual enterprise for the 
removal of age-long evils from the fair face of India. 
It rejoiced my heart to read how Deshbandhu at 
Lahore took up the stmmggle against forced labour. Msy 
God bless him in that struggle! It was a joy to me 
last year to witness the noble spiritual conflict of the 
Akxali Sikbs for the purification of their shrines. It 
has been an added joy to me to witness how to-day 
when one std7en wave of passion disturbes Hindu 
Muslim unity, the evil is not left unchecked in callous 
disregard, but, from every part of India, those who 
would heal and restore aud make peace, go forward to 
the rescue, and friendship is resto-:ed. 


The question rises before each one of us individ- 
tially, whether we ourselves are ready. We have to 
answer it alone in the silence of our own souls. 

Is our faith strong, or is it weak? Do we believe 
in the gospel of peace or do we truly believe in 
violence? Are we determined to uphold tighteousness 
and truth, with moral courage? Or are we moral 
cowards? Have we within our souls, thet word of 
God; that voice of conscience, which impels us to de 
whet is right? Or have we stiffied it with doubt and 
worldliness and cynical indifference ? 


Truly, there is a warfare bere wherein more bravery 
is required than in the open battle, facing physical 
dea'h, Here is the warfare of the inner spirit; and in 
this warfate, we need each one of us to put on “the 
whole armeur of God.’’ 

Cc. F. Ra 
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A Hero’e Spirit 

In Visapur Jail scandal became so bad that the 
Government appointed 2 committee of enquiry to 
examine into the allegations. Tne Report of the 
committee has been published. Tne constitution of 
the committee did not give rise # much hope that there 
would b= an unhesitating and merciless condennation 
of the wickedness perpetrated in the jail Mr, Bhojraj 
Ajwani, one of the victims of the cruelties of this 
Jail, a graduate of the Bombay University, and 
Secretary of the Sindh Provincial Congress Committee, 
has written a letter to the press about the Enquiry 
Committee’s report. Fxtracts from his letter are given 
below :— 

“At the outest I must state that I have not by my 
side my friend and fellow-sufferer Mr. Werhomal to 
testify to my statements. The Government has thought 
fit to lock him up again for a year. But nevertheless 
to the best of my ability I desire to make some re- 
plies to the Commission’s report withont recounting 
the piteous me of that veritable hell of Visspur jail.” 


“The commission announces that the following evi- 
dence was placed before it:— 

I. Inspector General of Prisons. 

Il. Superintendent of Visapur jail. 

Ill. Jailor’s evidence. 

IV. Asstt: Surgeon’s evidence. 

V. 9 Jail prisoners who are still in Visapur Jail. 

VI. Mr. Govindji Vasanji. 

VIl. Mr. Amulrai’s Evidence. 

“Tt will thus be seen that as many as 9 prisoners 
examined are still in the Visapur Jail who could not 
have boldly stated the facts. Out of the 6 other wit-— 
nesses, 4 are jail officials and only 2 independent wit- 
nesses. Messers: Govindji Vasanji and Amulrai have 
submitted their evidence, The administration of jail 
therefore stands condemned by its very administrators. 

“Any way a careful study of the report will convince 
any one that the report indirectly and practically en- 
dorses most of what we have said though it has not 
the boldness to make a frank confession of the terrible 
state of things existing in Visapur jail.” 

% % * 

“It has also been admitted that latrine arrangements 
were very unsatisfactory. Prisoners were given very 
little time to ease themselves and latrines were not 
screend against ‘each other with the result thatthe pri- 
soners had to sit raked beside one another. Not only 
that, but the commission has also admitted that sume- 
times 2 or 3 prisoners sat together in one pot to ease 
themselves-a thing that is too tercible to think of. A 
more brutwl thing could not be imagined. As I recall 
that awful scene before my eyes, it brings a cold shud- 
der to me. It only brings home to my mind the 
dreadful and degarding depths to which human nature 
is capable of descending. 

“But the commission hag failed to arrive at the truth 
With regard to the other point. It says, water arrange- 
mente for latrines were satisfactory. I am unable to 
understtmd how the commission has been able to make 
that extraordinary statement. I and Mr. Werhomal 
have in our previous statement declared that a tub of 
wat r was really kept for latrine purposes, but that 
tub contained not only water, but, it will shock some 
people to know that the prisoners passed urine in that tub 
also. That was the only arrangement for passing water. 
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Thetubtherefore sometimes contained a mixture of urine 
and water. Prisoners requiring water for necessary pur- 
poses, had inetructions to fill their pots (im which they 
took their meals) from the tub and use the mixture for 
necessary purposes, Who can submit to such shameful 
degradation and specially how can an educated man 
stand such a terrible thing P 

“We had alleged that except at the appointed time 
prisoners were not given permission to make water 
or to answer the call of nature. The Commission 
makes @ categorical denial of this. Will the Commis- 
sion explain if that permission was granted why 
was it that there were daily two or three instances 
of prisoners in Chakki who were given jail punish- 
ments because out of sheer helplessness they had 
to pass involuntarily urine and foeses. 

“Then again why did prisoners at night stealthily 
make water in pots in which they took their meals ? 

“The report shows that prisoners were given good 
and proper quantity of food. A more astounding 
statement, it is difficult to think of. When I think 
of the cooked rice given to me full of dead flies, 
unbaked bread not without stones and insects, a 


feeling of horror comes over me. The Jail 
authorities may have improved’ the _ quality 
of the food at the time the Commission 


visited it, but it is absurd to say that the food 
supplied in Visapur jail was of a fair quality. 

“Speaking for myseif, I must say that although 
Mr. Werhomal and myself did not require so much 
as other prisoners needed, still after hard labour of 
grinding 20 seers the quantity of food supplied to 
uc was not sufficient to satisfy my hunger, and I 
and Mr. Werhomal were always anxious to have a 
dry piece of extra bread.” 

The following are extracts from the original 
famphlet issued by Mr. Bhojraj and his fellow- 
prisoner Mr. Werhomal Gurdasani, a teacher in the 
Tilak National School and Secretary District Congress 


Committee. 
‘‘We have tried our best to give here nothing but 


the truth, minimising rather than exaggerating the 
awful punishments we and our fellow prisoners had te 
suffer in that diabolical den of torture. Our moderate 
friends are fond of putting questions about jail life 
but the Honourable member in charge of the portfolio 
does not find it difficult to bamboozle them by skilful 
evasion ora clever tergiversation. We challenge any- 
body to disprove the accuracy of the particulars in 
the narrative given below and we doubt if the Government 
will have the hardihood to deny any of the allega- 
tions made below, familiar as we are with the cleverness 
with which the most heinous enormities of officials are 
white-washed or denied in Government communiques. 

‘‘On admission into Visapur jail our legs were 
encased in double fetters. Weremonstrated but to no effect, 
We were specifically told that being political prisoners 
that was the least we could except. (Ordinary prisoners 
sentenced to less than one year’s imprison- 
ment have single fetters on their legs. Our sacred 
threads were then forcibly taken away from us not- 
with-standing our repeated request to retain this symbol 
of our faith; Werhomal’s spectacles were also removed. 

“‘At sunset another heavy chain was passed through 
our fetters making it impossible for us to move 
beyond 2 paces, 

“Each one of us was asked to grind 40lbs. The un-err- 
ing exactitude with which the flour ground by us 
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terrace 
was subjected to a severe test by the strainer made it 
necessary for us to re-grind the flour as many as 7 or 
8 times. Fortunately, for all the tortures inflicted on us 
we never failed in grinding the required quantity of 
Corn before the fixed time i. « 4 P. M. 

“Every now and then the havaldar and his men 
passed by us striking indiscriminately all tho convicts 
with their dundas and none of us dared even to cast 
side glances to see from which side tho blow came. 
We had to rigidly keep to our task with limbs excru- 
Clating with pain and the whole body trickling drops 
of sweat. We could then realize the poor condition of 
the bullocks in the oil press os they are struck 
by some inhuman wretches. Protestatious as 
well as entreaties were of no avuil. We could not utter 
& word without thick dundes descending on 
our neck, back and all the available portions of 
our body, in a bewildering succession. They seomed 
mad with a craving to use their fists and dundas 
and doubtless thought it a pleasant sport to torture 
the convicts assigned to their charge. Sometimes they 
took us by the neck and wrung it forcibly felling us 
to the ground, when they had easy time with their dundas 


“Sometimes bets were laid by the warders as to 
which of them could have the task supurvised by 
him finished the earliest. These wagers were asignal 
for our supervisors to shower a rain of blows on us, 
goading us into fury to finish our task at once. 
Bhojraj had once to suffer in this way 18 dyundas 
in succession and he lay all night groaning‘in a gony. 
The next day when he was brought to the work 
he fainted after a while through sheer weakness, 
whereupon his warder dragged him like a beast to 
the doctor beating him on ile way, and the doctor 
took him to be a pretender and directed the warder 
to take him back to chaki. Bhojraj requested for an 
hour’s respite which could not be granted; he then 
asked for leave to drink water o 


and teke rest for 5 
minutes, but none of these requests found favour with 
that demon of the doctor and he was dragged to his 
chaki immediately. He began naturally to go down and 
lost 31 lbs in the course of 3 months, after which he 
was asked to grind 30 lbs instead of 40 lbs everyday. 
‘Werhomal’s labour was also reduced te 30 lbs after 
his elbow became very weak. 

»Once Bhojraj had to go tothe doctor and he was 
answering @ querry put by the doctor when his warder 
thinking that he had dared to address the doctor first 
dealt such a severe blow upon his wound on the back 
of his head that blood began to flow profusely from 
the wound. Werhomal once received 10 dundas on the 
left side.of his chest which made it difficult for 
him to lreath—a trouble from which he has not yet 


recovered. For the first two months of our jail life 
we were administered « dose of 10 to 
15 dundas every day after which our 
jailor, Mr. Fernadndez, was trans- 


ferred and a slightly more humane person came in his 
place. Instead of being beaten every day we were now 
beaten about twice a week only. It should of course be 
understood that both these jailors personally joined in 
the beating as much as any of the warders under them. 
It is unnecessary to write further about the dunda 
affair? boyond mentioning that it was a part of our 
life as much as meat and drink.” 
* * % 
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“The sanitation arrangements were of the most filthy 
and indocent description. Batches consisting of 60 to 80 
persons were led to the place where some 10 or 15 
basins were placed in a row where we were made to 
sit in twos and threes on a single basin simultaneously 
and be done with it. It was certainly repugnant to our 
sense of decency and shame to sit in a stark naked 
condition in the presence of scores of other men await- 
ing their turp and hence for the first 3 days we could 
not possibly make up our minds to answer the calls of 
nature, seeing what it meant. But necessity made us to 
submit to tho beastly conditions of our life. It is easier 
to understand:thun to describe the sense of shame and 
degradation that overtook us in submitting to this 
operation. We could not attend tv the calls of nature 
except at either 6-30 a. M. or 2 Pp. M; no amount of 
supplication could move the warders to allow the 
convicts to ease themselves at any other time. Some- 
times it happened that a convict felt the pressing necessity 
vf easing himself at sume other time but however 
terrible be his plight permission was refused to him, and 
instead he had to undergo the usual discipline of the 
dunda. The poor convicts were sometimes forced ‘to 
unswer their calls at night time by passing stools in the 
pots in which they took their meals. Werhomal once 
asked permissiun to ease himself one night as he had 
severe stomach trouble but the inhuman warder met his 
request with the usual reply of the dundas. Half a 
dozen prisoners had to pass urine simultaneously in the 
same pot. It might be noted here that the miserable 
diet provided naturally produced many disorders of 
the stomach and bowels, but the poor prisoners had to 
bear all the rigours devised by a shameless gang of 
people who must have bidden good bye to decency and 


cleanliness long, long ago.” 
* ° ® 


“During the day time we could drink water only at 
9 a. M. 12 noon and 2 p. wu, from s common jar which 
was used hy all the prisonors including the sweepers. 
Tho cup was pussed from mouth to mouth and if any 
one spared some water in the cup, that defiled water 
had to be drunk by tho next man. Fists, slaps and 
dundas wero the fute meted out to those who were 
audacious @nough to throw away the detiled water. We 
defied this rule all along and submitted to the ineyi- 
table chastisement. 

‘“‘We were allowed to take only weekly baths. 
Every Suuday at 2 Pp. m. in the full sight of midday 
sun we were made to stand in long rows with ever 
accompanying fotters on our legs and made te run 
like brutes goaded and lashed by our inhuman 
captors to a puddle one or two miles away. 
The puddle war about S to 12 inches deep and 
contained much mud and thorns. 

“This bath was to be finished in about 10 minutes 
time. The insufficieut baths aud consequent unclean: 
liness filled us with nauseating odour which brought 
scores of lice in our body; Bhojraj’s very eye-lashes 
were filled with these uncanny creatures. 

“Woe were forced to submit compulsorily to get 
our head and beard shaved every Sunday at the 
hands of a convict barber whose blunt razer was & 
verituble scythe, which soratched out the blood from 
our face. The tuft of hair on the head which is a 
religious duty with Hindoos was forcibly plucked 
from our head with bare hands, if scissors were 
sometimes not available. Bhojraj’s hair were plucked 
in this fashion once. 
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‘Sometimes we had to lie awake the whole night, 
shivering with oold. It must not be forgotten that 
all the months, thronghont day and night, we had 
fetters ou our legs with an additional chain at night 
time Nly every hour of the night our heavy 


chain was pulled by the sentries to make sare that 
all were there and this continual disturbance made it 


impossible for us to sleep well, Wheu rains came on 
we could not, for fear of life, have any garment over 
us and we.had to face rain and cold in a state of 
nature. [f anything was wanted to render our 
slumbers as uncomfortable as possible, the deficiency 
was made up by the bites of the mosquitoes that 


swarmed in the place. 
“The above narrative does not include the various 


jail punishments, separate and solitary confinements, 
penal diet, gunny clothes etc, which are not unfrequ- 
ently awarded to {he prisoners for some supposed 
insubordination or for some other offience. This 
infernal den where multifarious devices are invented 
to demoralize the prisoners aud butcher the spirit of 
manhood in them still holds about 2000 souls within 
its fold not taken care of by ther brethren outside, 
We passed full 5 months and 10 days in such savage 
environments and were released on 18th July 1922. 
By the grace of Almighty God we successfully under- 
went this hard test of such horrible trials and tribu- 
lations and came out of the jail purer and more 
undaunted in spirit. We hope to serve our Motherland 
with unabated enthusiasm and redoubled energy and 


vigour.” c. R. 
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(Continued from Page 149) 
year there were to more than 3 or 4 hand-gins in 
these villages. This year there are as many as 46 
hand-gins among the above mentioned villages only. 
The figures about carding-bows and spinning wheels 
accoriing to the returns before as are 19 and 344 
respectively. Out of the yarn spun lest year 40 maunds 
of it have already been woven inio cloth and the 
remaining yarn, about 27 mds. is to be woven by 
the people themselves. Larger quantity of cotton 
stored this year shows that the pzople have begun to 
appreciate the value of Charkha and Khadi, 
National Schools 

The teacher of the Vered national school 
ig very mutch devoted to charka, He 
picked up just.a little knowledge of spinning and 
weaving at Satyagrahashram and made up the rest 
at Bardoli Khadi Karyalaya. He joined the school after 
learning all the processes of the art of weaving, from 
raw cotton to the production of finished cloth. Out 
of one hundred students in his school he has already 
converted about 40 into ardent lovers of 
khadi. They have resolved to stock cotton for them- 
selves and to prepare cloth out of it. They purpose to 
do all the work of ginning, carding, spinning, weaving 
etc. for themselves and to wear only khadi prepared by 
themselves in this way. 

The National School of Vankaner, a village in the 
sub-division of Valodsin, Bardoli Taluqua has also taken 
keen interest in the spinning class started there. Since 
January 1922 a teacher well trained in spinning and 


weaving was engaged in tliat school. A spinning class 
was opened under his supervision. Within three 


months it showed good results. The boys learnt how 


to card well and were able to prepare good slivers for 
foetusctves. This rendered spinning more delig btful. 
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Other wheels in the village also received some indirect 
stimulus. People began to send their cotton to the 
achool for being carded. The students thus served the 
villagers by preparing slivers for them and at the 
same time helped their school by earning for it » few 
rupees, During the spinning season the school was 
earning from 10 to 12. rupees every month through 
this source. Over and above that it also got something 
out of the yarn that the students span. But the effect 
that it had on the spinning in the village was of in- 
finitely greater value than this incidental income to 
the school. 


Curse of Untouchability 
There is a branch of the Bardoli Khadi Vidyalaya 
in Vankener also. The yarn spun by the people in 
that village is being woven by the “untouchable” 
weavers brought over there and employed by this 
branch, The village people realized that the weavere 
did not like to leave their homes and come to other 
places. They therefore began to show greater feeling 
of affection and regard towards them. Their dislike 
to the weavers’ drawing water from the same well 
soon wore off and the weaver families began 
to be invited to marriage feasts in the village. But 
inspite of all this the weavers do not like to stay 
away from their homes for long and consequently the 
Karyalaya as well ag the people have to undergo 
heavy expenses. 


Dearth of Able and Devoted workers 


Thus many difficulties arise in organising and 
carrying on khadi work but the workers become 
more confident and optimistic eg they acquire gteater 
experience and love for their work. Their greatest 
difficulty is their small number, and the question of» 
questions is how long it will take this handful of 
workers to organize the work over such a vast field. 
Gujarat has got organizing capecity but organizers 
are wanting. Young men do not come out in their 
numbers to work for khaddar. The workers must 
know all the processes that cotton has to pass through 
before it is made into cloth. They must also know 
how to keep accounts, Above all they must be men 
of character. If such workers are separated from the 
volunteers enrolled by the Gujarat Provincial Congress 
Committee and are confined in the ‘public jails’ 
instead of being sent to the Government jaile, Gujarat 
will amply vindicate its reputation. And what applies 
to Gujarat applies no less to other places aiao, 
Some able workers believing that Khadi 
work can be better done by older people join in other 
‘flashy’, sort of activities. They will soon find, if 
they think over it that they dare not neglect 
Khadi. It is the industry which will ¢oenserve 
the presperity of our villages. It is the industry which 
will bridge the difference between the rich and the 
poor and the touchables and the untouchesbles. It is 
the corner-store of National Education and a symbol 
of Indian culture. It is not a thing to be Iaid 
asideiin the battle of national freedom but itis a weapen 
to be effectively used in it. 

Maganiat K. Gandhj 
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To All Provincial Congress Committees 

We again invite the attention of all Provin- 
cial Congress Committees to the importance of 
Sending in their consolidated reports about the 
Progress made in the prosecution of the Gaya 
Programme, at once to the ‘Young India’ Office by 
PRESS TELEGRAM and to the A. U. C. C. Office 
Patna, by post. Rough figures may be wired imme- 
diately if exact details are not available. District 
and Taluka Congress Committees are requested 
to send their reports not to us but to their res- 
pective Provincial Offices. A supplement’of “YOUNG 
INDIA’ will be published as soon as detailed 
information is received. 


Notes 
Country’s Progress. 


_ We regret, we are unable, for want ofinformation, 
to publish this week a complete statement of the 
progress made by the country in the constructive 
programme, upto 30th April, in the form of a supple- 
ment to Young India’, as we proposed to do. Only 7 
gut of the 20 provinces have yet sent in their reports 
and even there the details are wanting. The infor- 
mation recieved is given in a condensed form below. 
The corresponding results on the 18th March are 
given in the opposite columns for the sake of 
comparison: 


olunteers 


Province : 
18th March | 30th April |18th March) 30 April 
21434 105000 over 2000 
103000 853 
Tamil Nadu §87 
Karnatak 752 
Hindi 2107 
Pe 426 
Marathi ELS 
2833 
Rajputana 46 
Special donations 
& 
Collections by 
All India 
Deputation 160900. 661962 
baa Total % 301956 1200000 3346 TO7T1 


The above figures represent 


actual results 


the 
acheived approximately only, as in most cases the 
Provincial Congress Committees have not yet received 
returns from the Districts. 


A glance at the tab’e will show how figures have 
shot up since the 18th March with electric, speed. 
Collections are reported to be still proceeding at full 
swing in almost all the provinces With due effort it 
ought not to be difficult to double up the figures by the 
time the A. I, C. C. meets at Bombay, about the end 
of this month The position as regards volunteers is 


most reassuring They will not fail to respond 
in their thousands when the bugle of the battle 
souuds, if only we perform the up—hill task of the 


collection of funds, A glance at the volunteer figures 
of C. P. will illustrate our meaning. On the 
18th March there were only 393 volunteers. As soon 
as the battle for the flag commenced they began to 
pour in from all sides. The present figure stands at 
2533. The enlistments are still going on apace. 

How Secretary of State Refutes Allegations 


It is recorded of an ancient kmg tbat he 
hed the inscription ‘* Ultima Ratio begum °’ 
‘* Ultimate logic of kings ’ carved on_ his 


pieces of artillery But it was left for Ear! Winterton to 
adopt it asa practical maxim of Government Repiying 
to a question by colone! Wedgewood about the state= 
ment about Visapur Jail horrors, published by Messer 
Bhojiaj and Werhomal, extracts from which we publ shed 
in our last week’s issue, Earl Winterton replied that, 
“the report of the committee of Inquiry upon the 
Visapur Jail had effectually dispos:d of many of the 
gross misrepresentations contained in a pamphlet, the 
authors of which had not accepted the invitation to 
attend the committee.’’ 

We do not know what the ‘gross misrepresene 
tations effectively disposed of by the committee are’ On 
the contrary the worst charges, the horrors of the bell- 


chain at night. indescribable torture caused by refusal 


of permission to answer the call of nature at night, 
the way in which prisoners were hustled at the latrine- 
parade and the manriér in which more than one 
person was made to use the same letrine utensil at 
the same time, the callousness with which-the warders 
sowetimes assaulted the prisoners, resulting in the 
Immediate death of one-prisover and severe injury to 
several othersall these are admitted in as many words 
in the report submitted by the gentlemen selected by the 
Government itself, to inquire into the matter. And this 
inspite of the fact that the 9 prisoners examiend were 
still in the Visapur jailand at the tender mercies of 
the jail authorities against who: they were expected to 
depose, and out of the remaining 6 witnesses 4 were 
jail officials, who were themselves on their trial. 


But supposing that even then the truth of some charges 
made avainst the jail authorities is not acceptable to the 
Government. the only reasonable and sane course would 
be to specifically refute them by holding an open non- 
official or mixed inquiry with more independent witnesses, 
that can carry conviction to an impartial mind. But 
the method which the Secretary of State of India has 
hit upon, of vindicating the position of the Govern- 
ment is strikingly novel indeed. Replying to Colonel 
Yate he said, ‘‘ The authorities in India were 
cousijering whether action against the author of the 
pamphlet, was desirable’ Exellent Icgic indeed, the 
very ‘‘Ulima Ratio Regum!" We hope the noble Earl 
will be as good as his word We congratulate the 
Secretary of State on his heroic performance But does he 
know that Visapur jail only typifies the general 
jail administration in India, and thet day alter day 
and week after week statements about treatment of 
prisoners in Multan and other jails are appearing in the 
press, compared to which Visapur horrors are tender 


mercy? Wemakea present of the latest instances 
that nave come to our notice ( published elsewhere in 


this issue) to the authorities to afford them a furtber 
chance for giving a trial to the heroic method of 
vindicating truth, invented by the Secretary of State. 
Faith Unshaken 
Toe following from a letter from L. Shamlal, pleader, 


Hi-sar (Punjab) who suspended bis practice two years ° 


back in obed.ence to the call of the Congress, will show 
how one may keep his faith unshaken and spirit 
undaw,ed in the u.ivst of general gloom, produced by 
the dropoing off of comrades and internecine strife. 

“T am convinced,” he writes, “that if there are left 
one thousand non-cooperators in India to carry on the 
strugyle, and that if even one out of these, stands his 
trial upto the last, the Divine. Guide is bound to 
come as prumised by Him, to save humanity and to 
free India and the werld...I venture to make this 
‘humble declaration that I cannot and will not- resume 
pac'ice so lung as any Indian pxtriot is in jail, and 
in the meantime, however long, I will go on fighting 
for Swaraj even at the point of starvation and death.” 

We join Mr. Shamlal in his p-ayer that Go may 
giant him strength to stick to his resolve. This 
cec! ration we trust will be recieved with unmixed 
joy by that heroic band of non-cooperating Jawyers 
of th. Punjab wh: are no less determined to keep 
te flag -of ron-ccope-ation flying to the last, in that 
provicce Hissar’s T. SS. fund figure stands at 
over Rs 2000, and it has enrolled 100 volunteers. 

. Paradox 

Mr Das has so often reiterated that non-violent 
on-coyperation is the only weapon which he believes 
in and which can bring-about India’s salvation that 
the following statement made by him in a speech at 
‘Mi-zaour Park comes as a little bit of surprise ‘‘You 
rea'ly can not non-cooperate on compartment principle,” 
said he. “All connection with the bureaucracy 
must be cut off, if itis at all to be non-cooperation. 
Bat such non-cooperation need not be practised; for 
as s20n as the bureaucracy realise that the people are 
ready for it and mean it in all seriousness they will 
give in.”’ 
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The occasion for @ prectical application of this wea- 
pou, which according to Mr. Das is the only weapon 
that can bring about India's deliverance, according to 
this theory can only come, it would appear, on Greek 
Calends. 


Those, however, who believe non-cooperation 
to be a living, practical weapon will find no 
difficulty in realizing that like any ctber virtue 


non-cooperation is a difficult ascent to perfection, 
and its adoption by easy stages is the only practical 
way when the spirit is willing but the flesh is weak. 


A Letter fom Berlin 


Foreign Propaganda 
[ The following are extracts from a letter written by 
a friend now :n Berliv, who has been an exile in foreign 
coumbies for many years, ever since the days of 


violent revolution began in India. co: R. ] 
* ® 


With regard to the main subject of this letter I must 
say that I quite unde:stand and very much agree 
that there is no necessity of foreign ‘‘propaganda”’ 
for the Congress just as the Irish, Egyptians and 
Turks used todo, because our success will depend npon 
our work and results in India. I myself in conrection 
with—was engaged in Fiance before the war and for 
two years in Stockholm during the war, in Indian 
propaganda. My opinion is that Propaganda for India 
as such has been sufficiently made before, during and 
after the European War—and is being still made as 
best as could be done by even so-calicd unofficial 
and unauthorised Indiaus on behalf of the Congress, 
Europe and America therefore know by this time the 
just demands of the Indians, inside and outside the 
Congress, and there is no more necessity to point out 
the same demands in and out of season. Millions of 
pamphlets have been prepared and circulated free 
among theuieven sowe of book-size—to all classes 
of people in Europe in their own languages, so that 
they know what the nature of the British Governe 
ment in India has been and is. Now some of these 
Europeans and Americans themselves are workieg 
favourably for India by articles and publications, and 
the British Government finds itself uuable to get one 
book w.itten or published ‘‘independently by any 
author or publisher—or even if published, it knows 
that even its own sympathisers who are convinced of 
its “‘mission’’ do not feel much impressed by such 
publications. By foreign wo:k or agency of the 
Congress, it mnst not therefore be understood, nor do 
I mean, such sym >athy-winning work, for sympathy, 
bas already been won in all circles from which it 
could be expected and where it could not be wos 
it can no longer be expected, because they are 
interested circles, who are or have always been 
prejudiced in favovr of ‘‘our rulers’’. Moreover, syme- 
pathy no longer helps against our engmies who are now 
in an unchallenged position owing to their capacity 
to employ arms against all our would-be friends, who 
on account of such a_ rule of force in Europe, are 
themselves attempting at self-preservation by making 
friendships and compremises with our and their 
common adversaries. This is of course a short-sighted 
policy on their part and is likely to end in their 
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Own enslavement to England but one cannot blind 
Oneself to the fact that even Soviet Russia and 
Afghanistan, my latest 
In daily practice whatever they may say in irresponsible 
talk. Both the communist and imperialist rulers of those 
countries are now in the thorough grips, especially of 
British agents and British politics, thanks to some mistakes 
committed by themselves or arranged for them to be 
committed at the -beginning of their rule. Instead of 
Indians expecting’ the support of these countries, or 
even their sympathy, it is the European tottering 
Governments and their helpless masses, and finally even 
the so-called new factors against England’s politics 
of imperialism, namely Turks, Afghans and Russians 
and of course Germans and their former Allies 
who are looking for some hope from India by which 
their lot may be relieved, at least according to their 
views and in the interests-of these views. Days, 


months and even years have passed and aré passing» 


without any definite hope in that direction, Hence 
the doubt created by the suspense induces them to 
make peace with the stronger. who @re , their own 
enemies and who reiterate and suggest even temporary 
or coriditional friendship for them. But the faint hope 
from India also. keeps them talking about their ‘‘real’’ 
sympathy for India. Probably ‘it cannot be otherwise in 
these world—conditions when every force tries to draw 


everything to itself alone andnone of them are capable 
of resisting such forces yet. 


Still I say some useful work can be done for India 
—or let.us say, Indian work in Europe for Europeans 
themselves, and that by publishing regular and 
authentic news of Indian events and explaining them 
by comment or criticism in Europe’s own way and for 
its own benefit. Such comments and criticisms, made 
in Europe for Eurepeans, may also be useful to 
Indian leaders themselves -in that they will be 
instructive. This latter kind of work, most Indians 
now in Europe or likely to come from India are not 
trained in, and have not practised doing—and when 
some of them do. as Roy. is supposed to do in his 
Advance Guard or some other people have begun to 
do in a newly born paper—Indian Independence-they are 
likely to do it as they are doing in the name of 
this or that non-existing party in India, in favour of 
‘*oro-Bolshevik’”? ‘‘pro-Afghan’’ or 
politicstand decidely against the Indian movement as awhole— 
thus serving only the British ‘‘cause in India,” even 
under an anti-British lable. I know it is very difficult 
to steer through all the party sentiments and prejudices 
and be above theminforeign countries, and still serve 
the Indian purpose. Even our own friends in India 
may not recognise us as theirs and as Indian, on 
account of their prejudices or sentiments against such 
works which are likely to be misunderstood by them. 
Still we must know, with how many prejudices we 
are daily putting up within every Indian In India itself, 
and finally even adopt them gradually without interro- 
gating out memory or consciousness, because 
it has become inevitable to do so. We can never 
know what we are likely todo in order to incorporate 
a thing into our practice although we may rebel against 
it now or later upon ‘‘principle.’’ Necessity will compel 
je tq carty out many things against our own previous 
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experiences, are doing this 


*‘pro-Turkish’’: 


‘“definite” wills or wishes—because necessities decide 
our existence and progress or our death and destruction. 
Let me not harp much further in this letter upon this 
vague ‘‘necessity.”’ 

Another thing which may be done in Europe for 
the Congress is to give the experience of European 
liberation efforts for the lesson and benefit of our Indian 
organisers. This I am sute has never been done, at 
least in such a way as to keep Indian movement in 
touch with, and enriched by, European experiments 
and experience, Whatever has been attempted or 
experimented in India in this direction has been like 
borrowing the worn-out clothes of Europe—as for 
example the demand for Parliamentary instituions by 
Home Rulers and Trade Unions by Labour leaders. 
Our movement must not only know the latest move- 
ments of Europe and America pursuing human 
emancipation b t must be capable of even giving 
lead and new clothing to the dying efforts or obvious 
failures of these Western countries. Otherwise we 
will be always lagging and failing behird 
them, being continually ruled by them. Every failure 
in Europe brings an appreciation of the cause of that 
failure and thereby also a betterment of the movement 
instead of disappearance of the origina! object of the 
movement altogether, as will be imagined. Parliament« 
arianisms and class-democrecy have failed in Europe; 
hence Bolshevist Sovietism and class dictatorships. 
Even this has failed, something new and better and 
clearer is coming. This kind of understanding 
is necessary and will be helpful to our leaders 

My brother writes and I quite agree that the 
Congress is more often liable to be. cheated 
than helped and it is very difficult to find 
out who is honest and who is a rogue, as 
many people in foreign countries are rogues. 
It is also true that even sincere people from India, 
officially authorised to represent the Congress, are 
likely to cheat and to become rogues upon landing in 
Europe or America. From my persbnal and hearsay 
experience with steady nationalists in various parts of 
Europe and America, I can say that many of them 
become swindlers and idlers, making a living in the 
name of their country, and serving any body who 
may pay them in the way they are asked to do with- 
out using any independent and honest judgment 
which they ought todo even at the risk of losing their 
job if they have to serve any cause sincerely and 
effectively. From this point of view of experience, 
even fresh and sincere men from India will not avail 
Indian cause. With all their sincerity and independ- 
ent judgment, they may fall victims to other cheats 
or corruptors in Europe. Especially banquet and 
speech and interview-givers are quite useless and even 
dangerous to be sent to Europe, because they soon 
get into the habit of standing in the lime-light from . 
which it is very difficult to extricate them. Moreover 
banquests, speeches and interviews, like ambassadors, 
are not going to save India from its subjection but 
hard, studious work inside and out of India which 
will enrich India with real, useful experience. 

You will see from my remarks as well as frome 
letter which I had addressed to Swarayya last week 

(Oontinued on:page 160) 
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(1) { shall be generally of good behaviour to the 


A Melancholy Game 


We corfess we have not come across a more 
miserable and melancholy instance of quibbling, 
equ'vocation and evasion as some of the metuods 
followed by the Punjab Government in meeting 
charges brought egainst it. 

Some time back the Shiromani Gurdwara Praben- 
dhak committee had published some specific instances 
of scacdalonsly inhuman treatment meted out to Akali 
prisoners in Multan Jail, with special reference to the 
period after 22nd March. The Government thereupon, 
obviously, to dispose of these charges, published a 
communique giving some undated remarks of some 
unnamed non-official visitors to Muitan jail, 
‘Showing us if there was nothing wong.’ 
** Any reader will take the impression,’ savs an S. 
G. P. C. communique, ‘“‘‘that the remarks concern 
the period referred to by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
P-abandhak Committee. But the facts as discovered 
by responsible representatives of the Prabindhak 
Committee durirg their recent visit to Miuitan are 
astoundi: g ”’ All the three non-official visitcrs, who were 
known to have visited the Multan jail, beirg irter- 
viewed, ‘*‘ Two of bem devied having written that 
report and the third assured them that the report 
published by Government was his but that he had mace 
it in February, only before the period complained of’’ 

Of a piece with this instance is another. In 
communique'No 473, the S. G.P.C. made a definite 
alicgation egainst the jail authurities about the beating 
of Akali Sikhs in Multan jail, with a view to extorting 
apologies. The coumunique 1an:= 

** All those who are to be sct free on a particular 
date are first made.unconscious. Some are put in a 
pond of dirty water. Pathan Luwberdars sit on their 
shoulders; their faces sink in water until they become 
8-nseless. They are all in tiat state carried to the 
Office where their thumb impressions are fixed on 
some pieces of printed paper each containing one or 
two lines of Erg'ish—probably a fo:m of apology.” 

The Govern: nent Communique i: reply to this ran:= 

“The orders which allow of release after 
completion of two-thirds of the sentence, in cases 
in which no danger to the public is involved Ly 
release, are being applied to the Gurn-ka—Bagh 
prisoners: and large nnmbers have been and are 
being released under these pfders. In these cases no 
question of apology arises.” 

Mark the quiboling again. ‘In these cases no 
question of apology arises.” Are there any cases in 
which the question of apology does arise? And what 
are the facts about these cases pray? The Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee has published the following 
further details in connection with this matter. 

“We now ,learn that the Government through its 
letter no 9452 (Jndicial) dated 30-3-23 has directed 
the superintendent of jails to secure the signatures of 


Akali prisoners to the English form reproduced below, 


as @ preliminary to their releuse. 


Deipatebats vexs MOM Olio ess. eo0 sec having been convicted 
of the offence noted in the margin and now undergoing 
® sentence of............for a period of.........years, accept 


the following conditions upon which the remainder of 
the aleve sentence will be suspended by the local 
Government under section no. I Criminal Procedure 
Code,: namely:— 


satisfaction of the local Government, and 

(2) In particular I shall not without legal sanction, 
attempt or encourage others to mtempt to disturb the 
lawful possession of persons in ogcupation of any 
religions mstitution or edifice or property attached 
the e to. 

(3) I will surrender myself to Government or any 
oficer empowered on its bchelf, at any fucure time, 
if called upon to do so. 

If any of these conditions in the opinion of the 
local Government are not fulfilled, the local] Government 
may cancel the suspension of the sertence.” 

‘* This means in practice’ observe the commun’que 
‘*a bread hint to the jail authorities to «xact apologies 
by ary means, fair or foul.” 

The following facts published by the S. G. P. C. 
will serve to bring home to those unfamiliar with the 
ways of Government underlings, the terrible significane 
of this ‘broad hint’:— 

“Tue jail authorities of the central jail have 
turn:d their special attention now to the Jahedar, 
Bhai Hazara S.ngh, who is suffering frum an eye 
disease, shut up under a landage. The jail authori- 
ties addressing the Akslis say, “If you want to save 
your lives then apologize; otherwise yen williot be let 
out alive. " 

(Communique no. 497 } 

“On the 4th April 1923, Bhai Mavyal Singh was 
ducked several times in dirty water. He was similarly 
treated on the 8th alsu. On the Lith April, he was 
severely beaten aud asked to beg for an apology and 
on refusal was caught by four men and his thumb 
impression furcibly tuken on the apolugy form. The 
following articles Lelorying tv him have nut Leen re- 
turned:- 

(1) Kirpan, (2) a sum of Rs. 6/-, (3) une coat, 
(4) one Pujame.” 

(Communique no. 490) 

“On 6th April, Bhai Mansingh wus dving his daily 
task. He wae summuned to a secluded place and 
bea'en senseless and dragged by the hair. In this 
condition his thumb im ;ression was taken and he 
was thrown ont of tue jail. ” 

(Ibid) 

“On the 10th April, Bhai Sardars:ngh was severely 
beaten, and when he was on the pvint of fainting, his 
thumb impressien was taken and he was dragged out.” 

(Ibid) 

What has the Government to say to these specific 
and definite charges, any one of which wovld be 
sufficient to damn any Goverrment in the eyes of 
the civilized wo:ld, as unfit to function? Why has 
no attempt even been made to meet any of them 
squarely? Why does the Government shirk the 
challenge of the S. G. P. C. in its communique 
No. 485 to publish the report of Raja Narend:a Nath 
and Rai Sahib Lala Sewak Ram—'wo  u!tra—.oyalists 
who certainly’conld have no sympathy with tic forces of 
‘lawlessness anddisorder’—about the Attock Jail which 
the communique says, the Finance Mewber had pro- 
mised the representatives of the S. G P. C to publish? 

The Government is dumb; but the record of its 
ériminality is being silently piled up in the silent 
archives of nature all the same and the day of reckon< 
ing cannot be far off, 
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The time is fast drawing near when our 
mettle will be put on its test. The coming session of the 
All India Congress Committee is going to be a_ most 
momentous one. It will practically determine the course 


of our present movement for the Present year at least. 
So far we have confined ourselves to discussions only, 


about the relative merits of this or that plan. We will now 


meet to decide upon a definite, practical step 
to be taken immediatly. Discussions about 
plans are excellent, but no plan however perfect 
in itself can be a substitute for action. On the contrary 


endless academic controversy, empty weighing of pros 
and cons; without practical experience always does in- 
calculable harm by promoting endless bickering aud 
discord on the one band and on the other by taking 
away from us our capacity for action, so that 

“The native hue of our resolution 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought, 

And enterprises of great pith and moment 

From this regard their currents turn away 

And lose the name of action.” 

That is exactly what bas overtaken us We have 
suffered cobwebs of our mind to grow, by our in- 
action during the last six months, till they now choke 
it altogether shutting 6ut ali light and air from it and 
making it.a dwelling place of all wayward fancies and 
morbid fears which beset our path in whatever direc- 
tion we turn. Now it is the fear about failure of popular 
response, then it is fear of violence—in the midst of 
absointe calm. At enother time it is the rift in Hindu- 
Moslem unity that blocks our prozress. Itis urged 
that we must cure this malady or that malady of ours 
before we jaunch upon any real plan of action. No 
attention is paid to the fact that action itself is the 
soveteign remedy of our ills and fot mere persu- 
asion of which we have had more than enough, It is 
just like a sick man refusing to take the medicine 
before he is actually cured, when his cure depends 
upon his taking the medicine itself ! 

Take for instance the case of Hindu-Moslem unity. 
Never was intellectual conviction regarding its 

; it is at nt, for nev 
arian ie resell em ‘of g Pegi ie brighter in 
India’s breast than now. If therefore, the plant of 


Hindu—Moslem unity depended for health and nourish- 
ment on intellectual conviction alone; one would naturally 
expect it to be clothed in full vernal bloom now. Yet it 
has to be mournfally confessed that at no other time in 
our national bistory the sapling of Hindu—Moslem 
unity wore a wore sickly or anaemic look than it does 
now. The reason is not far to seek. It has been 
continuously starved by being deprived of its food—com- 
mon sacrifice and suffering of 
Hindus and Moslems. For paradoxical as 
it might seem, sacrifice, on the face of it isa destructive 


process, is the spiritual bread that sustains all noble 


* 
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feelings and sentiments. Hindu-Moslem unity, like 
any other virtue cannot exist in 2 
vacuum. Tt languishes or  developes a 
sickly growth if it is deprived of all healthy channels 
of self expression, What it at present cries for js 
bread of action, of noble sacrifice that would give 
warmth and life. What it is offered 
is stone in the form of hard indigestible advice, or 
the breezes of an artificial agitation. 

On the other hand wherever the matter has 
been dealt with in the right way, results have been 
most wonderful. For instance there is hardly any 
province in India more torn by internal communal 
cenflicts than the Punjab. The root cause of this is 
stated to be communal representation. Sikbs are as 
much concerned in this affair and are as keen on 
the matter as any other community, There is 
many a sharp difference betwean Hindus and Sikhsin 
the matier of Gurdwara Reforin Yet such is the compelling 
power of sacrifice and suffering for the sake of 
Truth that when, the other day, the released Akali 
prisoners were brutaily assaulted by the military at 
the Rawalpindi Station both Hindus and Mussalmans 
forgot ali their mutual differences and volunteers from the 
local Congress, the Khilafat and the Nimaz 
Committees, in complete disregard of 
their personal safety mished into the 
confused mass of the assailants and the Akeli vic- 
tims, to carry away the wounded. ‘‘ In the noble 
work ”’ says an S. G. Ps Cc, 
Communique, ‘‘ quite a large number of them 


received blows and injuries.’’ About 30 of them 
were more or less severely injured. ‘“‘It was a 


most touching sight, ’’ observes the same communique, 
‘* when the unconscious wounded Akalis were being 


cartied at mid-night by Moslem volunteers to be 
tended and looked after by the Hindus.” 


And this in the storm—cenize of Hindu Moslem con- 
fiicts! 

Nor should it be forgotten that it was by the 
Hindus,’ Moslems’ and the Parsees’ standing side by. 
side and exposing themselves to common danger that 
finally quelled mnob-fury during the Bombay riots, when 
every thing else had failed, 


It is therefore a most auspicious sign thatC. P. has fi- 
nally shaken itself free from cobwebs of idlenessand inertia 
and launched forth its campaign of Civil Disobedience 
which is reported to be now in full swing. A batch of ten 
volunteers marches out every day carrying the National 
Flag in front. On the way itis greeted by enthusiastic 
crowds and served with refreshments. Sometimes the 
spectators form themselves into a procession and accom- 
pany the Passive Resisters for some distance, the num- 
ber of processionists very often reaching 5 thousand. 
The Passive Resisters march on singing National songs. 
On reaching a@ certrain point they are ordered by the 
police to stop which they refuse to do. The police 
officer then declares them to be an illegal assembly and 
they are arrested, Public life of C. P. has revived wonder- 
fully by these draughts of pure ozone of action The politi- 
cal atmosphere in the province that was as stagnant and 
stuffy ag anywhere else three months back has suddenly 
grown electric. Intending valunteers are pouring in 
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from all places far and near to get themselves enrolled 
but they are enrolled only after the closest scrutiny and 
cross examination till they satisfy the Congress enrolling 
officers that they fully understand and believe in the 
implications of the Ahmedabad pledge. The latest 
situation as wired by afriend from Nagpur is as 


follows: — 
“The number of volunteers who have marched to 


jail upto Friday is 85, Mahomedans forming not an 
inconsiderable number. The whole batch on Wednes- 
day evening was of Mussalmans. It may be noted 
that they are convicted under two sections: under 
section 143 for being members of an unlawful assembly 
and uuder section 188 for disobeying & 
Government order. These sections like the notorious 
sections 108 and 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
are turned to use, never contemplated by the framer 
of the Indian Penal Code, Lord Macaulay. The senter- 
ces in the beginning used to be two months’ simple, 
three months’ simple, three months’ rigorous. Then they 
became four months’ and Wednesday's batch was sen- 
tenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment. There 
were two or three wealthy Marwari youths among these, 


The struggle is thus getting graver every day. It is 
probable that in about a fortnight whev Jamnalalji’s 


turn comes he may have the privilege of the highest 
sentence—even two years, if they choose to prosecute 
the resisters under section 145, Jamnalalji is in very 
high spirits, visiting three to four places every day 
and keeping ready batches of select. jail-goers days 
in advance. ” — 

C. PB. fel’ the detelice of the honour of the flag as a 
matter of moral necessity. It responded to the inner 
call and that solved all its doubts and difficulties. Is 
there anything, any object, any principle for which 


_We are prepared to suffer and sacrifice without seeking 
guarantee against prolonged suffering in the 


security of large numbers or of a united-front promising 
early success ? If not then we had better give up 
non-co-operation. If we think, our neighbour will 
help to furnish us with this argument, even then non- 
cooperation had _ better be given. up, 
There can be no greater illusion thanto believe 
that we can evolve determination to act through the co- 
operation of a mass ef indecision and confusion. Every 
deegate who comesto the All India Congress 
Committee, should: do so after fully making up his 
mind and after coming to a definite descision, especially, 
as regards Civil Disobedience. Then alone will he 


be able to help in the delibrations reaily, and not merely 
cltpke them with his indecision, 


We have arrived at a stage in our national 
Struggle, when every one must cultivate the habit 
of thinking and deciding for himself instead of 
expecting to find his brajns in his neighbour’s 
cranium. If we take care of our conscience, the brains 
will take care of themselves. In the preparedness for 
heroic sacrifice and determined action on the part 
of a few lies the ultimate hope of deliverance. 
Let every man keep his-gaze steadfastly fixed on 
the central pillar of light-his conscience, and try to 
follow it to the best of his capacity and we will all reach 


the Promised Land much sooner than if we blindly 
grope for eaeh other in the dark, 


A letter. from Berlin 

Continued from page 157 
on the subject -of foreign propaganda of Congress, that 
I am not only against propaganda but even against 
sending propagandists to Europe. But 
some money on useful constructive 
instructive work or study may be spent first on a small 
scale in Europe. I had recently written to my brother 
suggesting that one or two workers wishing 1? 
study and learn the situations and movements {0¢ 
some time may be sent by the Congress to Europe. 
I don’t know if he communicated this to you, after 
he received this suggestion. ‘That is all that I would 


recommend if the Congress has any intention oft 
sending out its own authorised repr< sentatives. 


Labour Organisation 

At present, it appears to me that eveu our labour 
experts of the Trade Union Congtess seem to have 20 
Opinion or experience beyond copying some foreign 
and useless methods adopted in England or Russif, 
just to cut @ career for themselves. It is good that 
they are so, if the Congress will organise peasan {s 
and labourers on & vast economic scale, bound by 
no prejudices and limitations, but in the full interests 


of the labourers themselves. The main object in laborr 


organisation must be production, distribution and 
consumption by the producers themselves withoat 
any control from any organised government or party 
from outside. In gny change of society from one basis 
to avother, these functions must be kept up unintef- 
rupted by any political or governmental change and 
this uninterrupted flow cannot be guaranteed except 
by the inner self-discipline of the labourers of fields, 
factories and workshops tnderiaken by themselves and 
also maintained by themselves. Here the Soviet 
Governmen: failed and the Russian Revolution proved 
itself a failure. Why? Because the labourers and 
technicians wanted the right to manage everything 
themselves where no politics was concerned—exactly 
what the pre-governniental Bolshevists had promised; 
but when the Government came into power, it pre- 
vented them {fom becoming important in their own | 
factories and thus cooled the enthusiasm of the work 
ers for revclutionary production, which means als» 
for the Revolution. 

This is a very important lesson from the failure 
of Russian gigantic experiment which later labour 
leaders and revolutionists have learnt as having been 
fatal to European freedoim. 

So much is being taiked about the organisation 
of labour both by Congressists and Trade Union 
‘‘Leadets’’—but nothing can be understood from them 
except thatis talk. I hope the Congress at least 
realise it and it is better that it realises than the 
so-called ‘‘ labour leaders ’’ who want to 
create a party of their own with which, # 
adavantageous to themselves, they will also fight the 
Congress for the Government, thisone and any other 
foreign one. This kind of labour ‘‘organisation” must 
be nipped in the bud at all costs or sacrifice. ‘Now 
the Congress intends to prepare for Mass Civil 
Disobedience which is also exactly what is being 
contemplated in invaded Germany and overruled 
Russia. But the firstcondition not only of-the succegs 
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of such - disobedience but even of a beginning of it 
can only be the satisfaction or contentment of the 
_ masses of town and country, also the skilled and in- 
tell'gent helpers therecf, with the Congress programme, 
plan and politics more than with the ‘“Trade Union 
Leaders.” At least the new Congress must learn this 
if it does not want to lose its lea ership in favour of the 
Trade Unionist or Bols :evist foreign agents. If the new 
Congressmen are ready to throw open or get them 
to regulate the city and country producers, means to 
Tregulate their own affairs in their places of 
production and distribution——of couse by reducing it 
to a systematic plan—-then alone Civil Disobedience 
“will become a serious talk and perfect success. Other- 
wise, all the pessimists of Civil Disobedience, I am 
afraid, will be justified in their calculation that 
beating up enthusiasin and basing stucc:ss upon such 
a frenzied enthusiasm alone will not last long or 
bring success Upon production and distribution among 
producers depends muck more, than npon ideal'st speech- 
makers and organizers, the ultimate success We must 
consider all useful and successful work and technique 
as practical, shown by tie direction of necessity in 
daily life and effort. 


Iam not afraid of the word Bolshevism or ang 
other ism’ but [am againstany ‘“‘ism’’ falsely so called, 
I don’t know how you lonk upon my above sugges. 
tions, tut I feel compelled in all sincerity to make a 
clean breast of it even at the risk of being called 
Bolshevist or Anarchist. After all, Governmental and 
ruling aparatus are dry, tseless and sucking instrue 
wens, sucking the sap and life, like vampires, from 
the body of the nation, which alone produces and 
initiates by mutual aid, every productive and distri- 
butive function. The body of the nation must be 
organic and self-depending; it must produce and 
distribute within itself, and without interference from 
Outside forces, such as Government cr politicians. 
Then alone will we have achieved Swaraj in its original, 
non-governmental, social, self-regulating meaning. I am 
not an idealist; but if you call my idea idealist, 
then I say that my idealism is very practical; if one 
does not feel compelled tocarry out anv pre-conceived 
and  ‘‘ pre-established’ system, at the risk of 
practicality. I have lived under so many Governments, 
from the most ‘‘ democratic’’ to the most autocratic 
(outside British Empire) and even the most 
‘“Rolshevist,’’ that I can tell you that I ain tired and 
desperate about any governmental scheine for India, 
Let others make, who wart to establish their own, for 
those who waut to live under it, but as consistent 
Swarajists we mist contisuousiy fight against every 
‘form of superimposed, non-—producing, tax-gathering 
“‘ vaSte=creating’ government, such as we come about 
in every form and variety in all parts of the world. 
Producers alone form the wealth of any nation, 
(skilled, unskilled and hand and brain helpers in 
production and distribution included) and they have 
every tight over their products. 

Having been in the worst category of labottrers 
at least for 24 years in America, I cannot escape 
the consciousness or philosophy of the most advanced 
part of European Labour, since I bkave myself seen 
like them the failure of the Labour Revolution in 


Rugsia. Mr. Roy, who apparently preaches the saine 
thing, has not probably done one day’s useful work 
and therefore must disagree with me just es I disagree 
with him and the Bolshevists, after my experience 
with them. I can most easily collaborate and agree 
with the anti-communists and they probably with me 
than either probably with Roy Still some who are 
not in my position or have not had the same 
experience as I, will easily fall into the error Of 
‘‘appreciating’? depending and even. agreeing, politi- 
cally or for politeness’ sake, with the rotten govern- 
mental Bolsheviks more, than with men like me oF 
those whom I respect. In French they say, lee extremesses 
fouchnat, ‘the extremes meet’, so it is with political 
psychology; one set of mistaken men easily agree 
with their-cpponents, equaliy mistaken. 

Unfortunately, we are all so accustomed to think 
in systems fixed once and for all, and within limitations 
enforced by governments, that we are afraid of 
getting beyond these systews and limitations, for fear 
of being pointed out as lunatics or criminals and 
punished accordingly. Inspite of all that, the world is 
outgrowing and bursting systems and governments 
everyday and is recognising new frontiers and 
correspondingly new systems for guidance of thought 
and action—due to evolving forces. It is very hardly 
that we recognise these frontiers and forces, very 
often too late. Let us, Indian nationalists end 
Congressmen hope that we will be better, more pro- 
gressive and intelligent and more heroic than others 
in believing and being convinced that inspite of every- 


thing catastrophic coming, the world is steadily feeling 
its way to deliverance. 


Our head and brain has the power of becowing 
not one system alone for ever but 4 system of all 
systems—past, present and future—and it is this which 
we should learn to let it grow into, in order to feel 
calm and clear in the midst of all changes, and adept 
itself to the system of the universe. Very few of us, 
especially those who know of any system or any part 
of it, are willing togrow into that system. Consequent- 
ly, we and all who follow any of us or are led away 
by any other, pay a heavy price of suffering and 
itlusion. It is this which is our and mankind’s 
fundamental ignorance and it is this which evety 
individual Swarajist must break up, before he can 
break any other physical or material chains. 

I ain sorry I cannot express myself more compres 
hensively or ‘‘systemetically’’, let alone more understand. 
ably, in this one letter. Ionly hope, I have not made 
myself misunderstood. 

In any case generalisations even in clearly 
and systematically written volumes will not 
avail anything practically. It is only on actual questions 
that these view points can be tested as regards their 
power to offer solutions, ifthey are capable of so doing. 

About labour principles. I hope that you at least 
will study authoritative treatises and pamphlets—not 
official theories ‘‘party” contradictions—and I beleive 
you are capable of understanding, appreciating and 
even practisting experietices and lessons with good 
results in our vast field in India. I may send you 
some such pamphlets in English but the most recent 
experiences are in the German language which 
I shall try to have translated for you into Euglish. 


The latest theory as corrected by the Bolshevist lesson 
ig that all Governments are nothing but bureaucracy 
supported in the last resort by organised violence— 
not excepting the Bolshevist Government. So in onr 
society there should be no Government. All evils 
in society must be corrected by itself 
inside upon a newly economic organised, working 


basis. 
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More about Cotton-growing 

Orders ‘for various kinds of cotton=seeds conti- 
nue to be received here from various provinces we will 
therefore here mention one precaution about colton- 
growing which requires to be carefully attended to. 

The Danger of Frost 

In some places, otherwise fitted in all respects for 
cotton cultivation, cotton-planis with beantiful and 
healthy pods are sometimes nipped by frost. One 
nighi’s frost is enough to destroy. the pods, 
flowers and shoots. They wither up and falloff. But the 
plant itself is not killed by a single attack. It might 
recover once, after such en attack and begin to grow 
again. But if the frost becomes frequent there can 
be no hope of its being able to withstand it. 

The best course in such circumstances is to grow 
‘short-period’ cotton. In the bulletin No 7. we have des- 
cribed three varietiesof cotton. The ‘Alathia’ variety 
was described as the shortest period cotton in it. Its 
life<period being short it is least exposed to 
climatic changes. It is by nature also a hardier 
variety than the others. It can resist the drought as 
well as frost better. In selecting any variety of cotton, 
for cultivation therefore, climatic conditions of the 
place must also be taken into consideration, Hot 
weather during the day and dew at night, after the 
plants have fairly grown up and the pods are about tobe 
formed are very favourable to the crop as regards its 
quantity as well as quality. The hotter the sun about 
the harvesting time the more fully the pods burst, 
Cloudy whether at this time is very injurious. 

Remedy for the Frost 

But there is a remedy for the frost. We have had 
no practical.experience of this remedy but there is no 
harm in acquainting the reader with it. 

When brinjals, tomatoes or such other crops, that8 
gtow in the same season as cotton, are in danger of 
being frost-bitten the farmers water them heavily, 
Their vigilant observation enables them to guess 
@py portending changes in the weather. Their 
method of observation though empirical, is a sure one, 
On detecting any signs of the coming frost, they 
water their crop thoroughly. They believe that watering 
the plant supplies it with warmth. This sounds like a 
paradox. For one would think that the effect of the 
watering was to produce coolness. The only likely 
explanation for thig seems to be that watering gives 
fresh vigour to the plant and so Increases its power of 
tesistance, ! 

Watering helps the plant against frost, if-I may 
be permitted to use a simile, just as the spinning wheel 
does the tax- ridden people of India fron chronic 
starvation, The income yielded by the charkha is but 
Uttle when measured in positive bulk. Yet the starving 
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people . If India would be able to resist many a kirid 
of frost, which would otherwise prove most fatal, if 
they took to heart the message of the spinning=wheel, 
Just like that, is the action of watering the plants, that 
are in danger of frost. 

But water supply is rarely available to cotton farms 
in India. So in most cases it is impossible to weter 
the crop at the spur of the moment. But there is 


another remedy also. It is observed that the crop in 
those fields which are properly hoed remains ina 
better condition Hoeing makes the soil loose and 
prevents the moisture from being evaporated. The 
moisture stored up in the earth during the monsoon 
season is constantly rising from one particle to another 
and so cn to the topmost layer by capillary attraction 
and so the evaporation goes on. If the particles are 


loosened the rate of capillary attraction decreases. Thus 
the hoeing has the result of decreasing the capillary 


action. One would think that the effect of hoeing would 
be quite the contrary i. e. to dry up the earth faster. 
It is true that the uppermost layer of the earth gets 
dry but it prevents moisture from deeper layers from 
evaporating rapidly. So the moisture is retained in the 
soil and helps the crop. A crop reised in well-hoed 
farm, it is-therefore obvious, is more likely to beable 
to resist the effect of frost. 

Attention as regards hoeing, watering, etc. can 
more easily be given to the plants grown ing yard. 
Therefore in such places where there may be danger 
of frost, people should grow at least some cotton in 
their yards. In such places arrangements nust be 
made to make cotton seeds available-to every houses 
hold. Some people might ridicule such an<<‘eq, 
thinking it to be futile. A government official of 
the cotton--research department laughed at the 
Suggestion in the course of a conversation we had 
with him sometime ago. But was not the idea of 
hand-spinning also ridiculed in the early days of the 
movement? We need not be surprised _ then, if 
the importance of household cotton-growing is recog- 
nised, even as that of the charkha was, only after it 


-becomes an established fact We have some interest. 


ing figures to give in this connection but we would 
postpone them till the next bulletin. 


Maganial K. Gandhj 
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The Wrongs of Indian Expenditure 


In every modern civilised community the outlay 
of public funds. collected by contributions from the 
community in a variety of forms, calls forth the 
liveliest interest from the tax—payers, and demands 
the greatest carefulness from the authorities entrusted 
with the outlay. In theory, at least, the layout of 
these monies must be, like the sowing of the seed 
by the farmer, In the hope and with the inteDtion 
that it would be returned a hundredfold to the sower, 
Bat this supreme principle of public expenditure seems 

ever to have beer learnt by the Government in 
Tadia. Individual administrators, it may he, may 
have occasionally lapsed into Iucid intervals. aud 
made perfunctory protests for 4 re-adjustment of 
expenditure. But, even while their demand was 
being framed, they must have known that the higher 
authorities, disposing: like the Gods above, of the 
fortunes of India, were not in the least likely to 
attend to any soppy sentimentality, Effussions, like 
the following, could have appeared in no other light 
to the ‘“‘suprior’’ mentality of Whitehall :— 


“ Though the financial necessities of the hour have 
brought more prominently to your view the enormous 
cost of our Army (16.3 crores) as compared with the 
available resources of the country, I cannot describe 
the fiscal difficulties as the main reason for the 
course we have taken. I consider that if our condition 
in this respect was most prosperous, wwe should still 
not be justified in spending one shilling more than can be 
shown to be absolutely and imperatively necessary. 
There are considerations of a far higher nature 
nyolved in this matter than the annual exigencies of 
finance, or the interests of those who are employed 
in the military service of the Crown. Every shilling 
that ts taken for unnecessary Militrry expenditure ta 80 
much withd-awn from those vast sums which tt is our 
duty to spend for the moral and material «improve. 
ment of the people.’ (Lord Mayo’s minute, 3rd 

etober 1870). 

This is an excellent sentimemt-on paper. lord Mayo 
mitted to say what he considered to be the imperatively 
necessaiy millitary expenditure for this country for its 
owt needs. His successors have taken care nOt to recall, 
andi much less to rectlfy, the omission. We are not 
however, in this instance, concerned with the specific 


wrongs of the Indian military expenditure. We need 
only point out that what in every other civilised 
country is accepted as the one sovereign prisciple 
in the adjustment of public expenditure is either 
unknown to the present administrators in India; or, 
bsing known, is systematically ignored in the interests 
of “Enlightened selfishness.’’ 

Miltary expenditure is, Indeed, the largest and 
the commonest item to be singled out for purposes 
of jilustration. But a brief scrutiny of every item in 
the Budget of the Government of India to-day would 
reveal the fact that there is not a single instance, in 
which the principle of returning the tax—payer’s 
monies to him, directly or indirectly, is even nominally 
observed. Take for example the following stummery 
of the principle channels of our public expenditure 
as given in the Budget of 1923-24:— 
Direct demands on the Revenues......Re 
Railways: Interest & Miscellaneous 


5,30,38,000 


Charges sis =f aa sue -33 0 Cee P ls de O0e 
Irrigation se oa Re Say ee ee oe 
Posts and Telegraphs... ae eyes 56, 54,000 
Debt: Services Saki yetyov 08D 
Civi! Adniinistration »» 10,46,35,000 


Currency, Mint and Exchange ... ,, 1,13,45,000 


Civil Works... cats Se Setikgal Sees 00D 
Miscellaneous ... So “es avers | POperyeouee 
Military Services BE ae see 3. O4,81j;25;000 
Miscellaneous Adjustments 3 3,462,000 
Tess Lump REDUCTION ORDERED By 

GOVERNMENT... eee eos eer ay __4,00,00.000 
ToTAL EXPENDITURE », 130,87,92,000 


In this total of Rs. 130 odd crores- which, be it noted 
in passing, Is only the expenditure by the Central 
Government,—there fs not an outlay, equivalent to 
one ina huudred, which could at all be reg: .ued as 
productive or profitable. Fifty per cent. are taken 
for the unmitigated waste of the Army charges, and 
another 13. per cent. for the equelly unpreductive 
excuse of the ordinary debt. The Railway Debt and 
the interest thereon may have a semblance of 
profitability; but those who cen pierce beneath the thin 
crust of official apologia for this large outlay will have 
realised, even before the Inchcape Committee autho- 
ritatively told them, ‘that the present Indian Railway 
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are wasting asset, where the total outlay habitually 
exceeds the income. The 5}:crores accounted for by 
direct demands upon the revenues are an eloquent 
testirvony to the ill-adjusted ill-designed, ill-conceived 
machinery of taxation; while the 15, 67 crores spent 
on Civil administration and Civil works consist £0 
largely of disproportionately high salaries and commi- 
ssions to the foreign element in or outside the Public 
Service of India as to be utterly indistinguishable from 
sheer waste, at least from the standpoint of the 
national economy of the Indian people. The agricul- 
tural analogy given above is thus simply reversed in 
the very ground-plan of the Indian public expenditure. 
Our public outlay acts not like the seed sown in the 
hospitable and fruitful bosom of mother earth; but 
rather like a blight that blasts the seed even before 
it has had time to germinate. 


But there are other principles of sound financing 
which a foreign and therefore unsympathetic, bureau- 
cracy must, and does, necessarily offend against. 
Public expenditure in this country is Jike the Irish 
beggar’s definition of his coat: A lot of holes tied 
together by a thread. It is a veritable meze of blunders 
‘and wrongs or, to call them by a more lawful 


French name, ‘Torts. Not only does it net 
heed the need to so _ outlay itself as to be 
recurned in one form or _ another to _ the 


people from whom it is derived in the first instance; 
it is utterly innocent of any conception of the ability 
of the people to support the burden. The nice adjust- 
ment between the outlay of the State and the ability of 
the people to support its burden is a feat of statesmen- 
ship that the present rulers of India connot efford 
even to flirt with For such a flirtation might quite 
probably provoke the inquiry about the ultimate inten. 
tions even of a most incorrigible coquette; and those 
not responsib'e for the governance of India seem ta 
have realised that they would have no answer to 
make to stich a pertinent inquiry. Statemauship does 
not consist of sleight of hand, or even of accounting, 
The father of the economic science in Britain herself 
laid down the canon of ability as among the first 
of his principles of taxation; but in this country 
Gtleast the disciples of Adam Smith seem to 
remember nothing that is of the best and the soundest 
in his system of economics, It wonld, perhaps, be 
more appropriate to consider the relation of the ability 


of the people to the expenditure of the State in dis. - 


cussing the revenue of the State; but even in the 
case we gre now labouring at it may be said that no 
amount of ability can sustain for ever an absolute 
and unmitigated waste in public expenditure. 


' ‘The wrongs of the Indian public expenditure do 
not consist simply of a systematic violation of the 
scientific principles of financiering. At ‘bottom they 
are convected with the original sin of’ all alien 
bureaucracies,—a foreign personnel in administration, 
irresponsible as itis unresponsive, and innocent of 
any kaowledge of the real needs of the people they 
govern. Take a specific grievance like the Home 
Charges. Forty-six Icrores, according to the last 
budget, out of @ total of 133 crores, or 35% of 
the total outlay of the Govern nent of India alone, are 
spent outside India, and by authority entirely beyond 
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and above the Government of India. It is, of course, 
an offence against the cardinal principle of public finance 
that the sameauthority must spend the entire sum collect- 
ed by taxation which raises these taxes. Funds ra‘sed 
by otfe body and spent by another necessarily induce 
a laxity of control and supervision, which is {fatal to 
@ proper lay out of the expenditure, even if there is 
@ final supreme co-ordinating authority. In the case 
of the sums spent by the India Office in Britain, there 
is no such co-ordination, unless we take the requirement 
that the entire revenues of India must submit to the 
first mortgage charge of this extra-Indian outlays as 
the one co-ordinating link. The Government of 
India, spending the remaining 652 of the revenues, are 
responsible to the India Office; but the India Office is 
not effectively answerable to any power, not even to 
God. The impossibility of uniform control is fot the 
only offence of the Home charges. They have justly 
been described, collectively, as a drain from India, 
which sweeps away, like one gigantic tidal.bore in the 
Hooghly, any surplus of wealth that may have for:ned 
in the country by the people consenting to pirch and 
starve themselves. And, what is sti!l more noteworthy, 
the existence of the Home Charges facilitates, if it 
does not actually org:nate, the spo'iation of India, 
like the one associated with the story of our Currency 
Mudcle Three years ago we bad a magnificent iliustra- 
tion on @ tmely Imperial scale of the capacity of 
the Home charges to min this co:nty. Our standard 
of money had to be altered, and again aitered.-to 
simplify the fayment of these Home Charges! Our 
cash reserves had to be removed f:om this country,= 
again to suit the Home Charges......Our plighted troth’ 
in regard to the maintenance of a fixed rate of ex- 
change had to be broken,-=still to meet the Home | 
Charges! Our accumulated sirpluses, already removed 
from this country had to be squandered,-s:ill to pay 
these Home Charges! And inspite of the known mischief 
of these charges; inspite of the admitted loss due to 
their existence, no steps have ever bren taken yet to 
reduce or even to restrict them. They are still going 
strong. | 


For some of the torts of the Indian pnblic expen- 
diture, an explanation may perbaps b-: found in the 
history of Hngiisb thought in the last few generations, 
@n adequate theory of public expenditure wes never 
sufficiently understood by British statesinen, and never 
thoroughly studied by British writcts, perhaps because 
of their philosophical anarchism. The state or rather, 
its concrete manifestation, the Government, they re- 
garded to be a necessary evil; and the more restricted 
its scope of activities, the better for the people. The 
only canon of public expenditure that need under 
such a conception be formulated may be given in ea 
single word: Retrench It becanre the. dpen sesame” of 
the British reformers of the Nineteenth Century, and 
issnot even now quite dislodged from tbe exalted 
place it:had once been given in the pantheon of poli- 
tical economy; though, of course, British finance, w.th 
its schemes of Old Age and Pensions and Unemploy- 
ment Benefiisycan now no longer be regarded as tke 
acme of ‘'Do~nothingism”. But even. while the fever 
of Faineantisx was at its height in Britian, its disastrous 
consequences were averted by the dynamic force of a 
powerful democracy. British statesmen dared not’ make 
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experiments, except when they were no longer afraid 
@ success. In Britain at least, they would no more 
venture upon aeronautics in airships, until Count Ze- 
peelin had been finally and bodily inscribed in the 
tol! of the Immortals,-wheon indeed @ British Co pany 
(with an Indian Government subs.dy) would have no 
hesitation to start a great experiment in tunning ge- 
gular airship services between London and Bombay 
and Adelaide,-than they would venture upon ea Free 
Trade policy, until Burlelghism had made the British 
industry as secnie against foreign competition, as the 
Navigation Laws had made it safe against foreign in- 
vasion. But this explanation of a relative unfainilianty 
With the scientific systems of public expenditure would 
not avail the Anglo-Indian administrators, An experi- 
ment has never b:en refused a trial in India, merely 
because it was uncertain. From the Greased Cartridge 
to the last Airship Concession, the Indian Government 
have never allowed the paltry considerations of finance 
to stand in the way of the advancement of scierce,- 
or of British dominion. It is immaterial if, incidentally 
the greased cartridges led to the Mutiny. Take another 
and a less romantic, instance There is a section in 
the Government of India Act which probibits that 
body from employing any portion of the reventes of 
India for military expedition outside the fronticrs of 
India. But we know of no instance in which the law 
has actually hindered the Government of India in 
their researches for a scientific frontier; and that in- 
spite of a consisteut and persistent record of unexcep- 
tioned failure. Inspite, however, cf making such fre- 
quent experiments, the Govern:nent of India do not 
yet seem to have achieved the scientist's Nirvana, or 
even the Statesman’s. 

Considering public expenciture in general, it has 
been said:— 


“With its sovereign pover to command the wealth 
of each individual citizen, the State must so apportion 
expenditure as to develop ful'y the national institutions 
according to the accepted ideals of nati>na! development.’ 
Bat these ideals themselves nay change We in India 
are not now aiming at the suppression of the 
Pindarees as the sole sufficient excuse for the existence 
of & strong central governuent,-unless, indeed. we 
take the expression of O'Dwyerism about internal 
unrest as representing the accepted ideal of state-life 
in this country We have to sccognise that the 
ideals of state-life are not always, and least of all 
under conditions like those of India, a spontaneous 
expression of national sentient. More often than 
not the seeming ideals are forced upon a community 
by stress of circumstances, by environment, or even 
by historical accidents. For a hundred years and 
more the United States has developed on the Monroe 
doctrine of absolute non-intervention. But the 
instinctive Imperialism of a prosperous people, with 
woeful inequalities of wealth tnicr se, has at ‘ast 
agserted itself even in America. And we iuay yet 
live to see the Twerttleth century wasted in a futile 
Anglo-American rivalry on world do::inion, as the 
last head been by the Franco-Prussian ace for 
European hegemony. The ideals of Indian uatioual 
life, if they are to b: deduced from the wnilitary 
yrecarations and the general pian of the entire public 


expenditure in India, would. make this’ people seem the 
most arrogantly militarists in the whole civilised world. 
And yet there are nowhere greater and more numerous 
believers in the doctrine of non-violence than in this 
country. Until: Burms’s aspiration is realised, we 
cannot, of course, say liow the Afghans and the 
Persians and the Tibetans view the Indian array of 
the foices on the frontier. even though we have no 
known diity or necessity to keep @ perpetual watch 
on the Rhine. If they take us to be what we seem 
to be, they would he grossly mistaken; and the. irony 
of it all is that we should have provided them ourselves 
wih the basis for committing the misapprehension 
regarding our designs, Anglo-Indian statesmanship 
has never been.conspicuous in imaginative excellence. 
It still thinks in terms of Russophobia and takes no 
notice of the. Turcophil: possibilities in India. States- 
manship lacking in imagination, and expenditure of 
the state lacking in statesmanship, have fastened and 
fathered upon us ideals of state-life, which cannot but 
act like the legacy of an insolvent estate. Indians 
consider the repayment of ancestral debtaas a religious 
obligation. 


The better to understand the wrongs of Indian 
public expenditure, let us cont:ast it for a while with 
the outlay by e@ private individual. It is an elementary 
observation in works on Public Finance that public 
expenditure is esseutially different from private 
outlay But even though the contrast may 
involye a bai snalogy, it supplies a good standard 
for_criticlsm. All expenditure. is ultimately dependant 
upoia the available wealth. No amount of casuistry 
can turn ‘this exiom of private, into a problem of 
public, expenditure. Tine, the private individaal, if 
he acts:the prodigal too long, may exhaust the indul- 
gence of his father or the accommodation from his 
banker. and be brought to reason by the salutary 
application of some cuastening discipline. Governments 
however, are habitual prodigals, that somehow always 
manage to find a fatted calf ready sacrificed to their 
insatiate extravagance; and the Government of one 
country by the agents of another need not even 
trouble to inquire if the slaughtered calf was a promis- 
ing cow. But even Governments must recognise some 
inits,-whether of their own credit, or of the patience 
of their peop'e Governments when they spend, spend 
other people’s money,-mostly in the ‘interests of a 
dominant ruling class. In demorcratic countries 
like Britain the ruling: class is a majority of 
the people. In India it is a microscopic minority, also 
the more tenacious and excating of its lion’s share In 
the public expenditure of the statc, because it is aware 
it is a minority. In c_untries with a national govern- 
iment, even if Goverrmert are extravagant in the 
intereets of a ruling class, their extravagance benefits 
a section, large or small, of the same people. At the 
worst, it only creates a problem in redistribution of 
the internal wealth. In In'ia it is otherwise. The 
public extravagance benefits a small class of foreigners 
only. The salaries and allowances in the public services, 
for example, are frankly framed to attract, as the 
eave and the Pensions rules are avowedly desig- 
neg to induce, the surplus product of -British middle 
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and lower classes to remain in Indian service, even 
when some of them make no secret of their sympathies, 
The volume of the Government Service Regulations 
ig a veritable book of revelativné,— to those who have 
been vouchsafed the grece to read the meaning of 
the written word. We have abolished domestic satee- 
ism. But here is a recrudescence of public sateeism, 
in which a whole nation seems to commit self-immole- 
tion, which, even while we look on, creates problems 
in public financing, thet no mortal daring or inteliig>nce 
could solve:- the problem of exp opriativg i. tangible 
and impossible rights of per.etuai eXploftation of an 
entire people. 

This general review of the public expenditure in 
India will be incomplete without a passing rele:ence 
to two or three matters. seemingly of detail Only 
public expenditure in India has  steadiry 
increased, despite protestations to the contrary, 
has never been effectually restrainea. The Home 
Charges have already been noted by way of 2 general 
explanation. But a specific flaw in the technique of 
financing may be remarked here to round wv the tale. 
Budgetting in Britain is a fine art worthy of the 
highest statesman. In India it is the work of second 
grade clerks. The Indien Budget estimates never 
tally with the realities, or even with the revised estimate. 
The craft of estiinating has never been cultivated under 
the Anglo-Indian atinosphere. Instead, they have 
evolved the Oliver-Twist-like method of always asking 
for more,—more even than they need. If they are 
lucky and do not spend so much as they fear, wy, 
there would be a surplus and a chorus of congratu- 
lations in the bargain. There is no 'axation cf une 
earned increments in India, ard so the Indian Fina'ce 
Minister has to adopt a philosophical out!iook and be 
indifferent alike tr the congratulations and the 
criticisms, For, the next turn of the wheel may quite 
possibly turn the best secured su:plus into a roaring 
deficit. Of course, they can alweys borrow at pinch. 
So there is no need to understand the principle tat: 
Sound financing should take from the p-ople neither 
more nor less than what is just sufficient for the 
needs of the State. If more be taken, channels w ll 
always be found to spend it! And what watters it that 
such channels may often be more wasie.ul than bene- 
ficial, If less be taken, thers would, it is true, bes 
deficit; but thanks to the Jers in the world’s money 
markets: we can always borrow It is the most im- 
portant department of the Government of India to 
the outside observer; but, on these .axnus, the 
Finance Department must be the easiest to run. 

Public Expenditure, then; has steadily increased, 
But not so the population of India —at least not in 
equal proportion, though the people of India cannot 
possibly be charged with any remisstiess of their duties. 
We have, as becomes a civilise? people, forbidJen iIn- 
fanticide. Let it, however, be noted as a crude fact 
of our national statistics that one out of every three 
children born in India is condemned to death within 
the titst twelve months of its life. This modern infan- 
ticide iacks even the old cugenic excuse of race culture 
by the Rajputs. Tt is no one’s fault in patcular 
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But consider this analogy. ‘There is a drunken signal- 
man on duty in a railway cabin. He manipulates the 
signa: levers even while twoexpress trains ate rushing 
to the same point There is a frightful collision, and 
a colossal logs of life Is t.e signal-man guilty ? The 
demands of our public expenditure are arranged so, 
&3 to leave t the pecple not even the wherewithal of 
one weal a day in ordinary times, famine being arart. 
And public expenditure cannot even have the excuse 


of drunkenness | 
One lest pecuilarity of the Indian Puvlic Expen 


diture, and we shall heve done with the idle of 
the torts of finance in India. The steady increase 
in expenditure hes always been justified on the 
score of improved efficiency. We find the central 
exvenditare alone doubling in twenty yeers, but we 
see no corresponding cain in efficiency. 

“The test of «ficiency in administration, particular- 
ly financial sdmunistration, lies not so much in s 
were increase of the total expenditure; nor even in a 
niggardiy refusal to spend op ary occasions, but in 
a wel-distr:ibused expenditure lkely to benefit all 


departments and all sections of the community, accord- 
ing to the ideals of the day.” 


We nave already nonced that the pablic expendimre 
of this country is conspicuous by its most nneven dis- 
tribution The single instance of Mr. Gokhale's com- 
pulsory J ducation Bil in 191! weuld snfice to show 
the chewerica! nature of the claim for increased ¢fEciency 
sesulling frow increased expenditure Government 
negat:ved that measir-, because it would, if passed 
have involved an a:dition:! annual ontlay of 3 crcres! 
Mr. Gul:bale was inodes: 19 calculation, as ke was 
modeiate by temperament He offered, im reply, t> 
give primary instruction, soto say, in instalments, 
and thereby spread ont the cost of the mcasnre over 
ten years Bat Coverniment had :.ot even 30 Inkhe 
per G@unuma wo spare for public instruction in 1911! 
Within five years they were spcue rg SO crerers per 
a@anoum wore, mostly of course.on the ar:.y and the 
debt charges, and offeting a {ree gilt cf 150 crores 
to Britgiu in grateful recognition,- of what ? With. 
in ten years, the total exp-:nditure Lad increased a 
hundred crores pe: anuti.n,- @n the only increase in 
efficiency was the loss of the Third Atghan War, 
and tne need for the Reverse Councils Sales 

To sum up, then, the, chatscteristic tors of the 
In ian poiblic Expenditure, we find it:=- 

entirely regardle:s of the necessity to retarn the 
benefit of the outlay to the publio contributing for it; 

Unevenly distributed as regards the apportionment 
of the benetic, the bulk of thne falling to the share of 
the fureign eloment; 

Independent of any considerr 
of the people to support its stua ly increasing burden; 

Innocent of any system in cientific estimating, 
and systematic provision fur the chief needs 
Borate; 

Unconnected with any demands of tho nnomber 


and needs uf the people and their moral and materia 
develupment, K. 


one of the ability 


of tine 
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Notes 

Special Congress 

The nation is sorely agilated over the formation 
of the new Congress party and is yearning to see 
some solution which would end the discussion and 
bring about unity and common effort One of the 
Suggestions to bring about this end is that a special 
session of the Congress should be held and that both 
the parties should abide by the decision arrived at 
therein. The essential element in their proposal 
would be the readiness of the parties tosink their own 
opinions in favour of the resolutions of a majority at 
such special session of the Congress. Have we assu- 
‘rance of such readiness? Not only is there no such assu- 
rance but I fear there fs reason ta think that if we take 
&hy action with such assurance in the mere hope of 
subsequent acceptance by allof whatever conclusions 
may be arrived at, we will meet with bitter disappoint- 


ment. There is no definite hope or promise that the 
disdipline of the Congress will be accepted 


without revolt by the new party. What then is the 
gain in convening a special session and spending 
several lakhs of rupees over it besides frittering away 
the time and energy of the people in the election of 


delegates and making other arrangements for the 
session. It would ouly continue the wasteful 
programme of indecision . Cc. R. 


The late Sir N. G. Chandavarkar 

We deeply regret to have to note the sudden death 
of Sir. Narayan Cliwndavarkar which took place in 
Banguloreon Monday last. With a brilliant University 


career he made his mark as an Indian of the most 
advanced views in the late ninetees, and won a com- 


paratively early though deserved eminence in the 
year 1900 when he was elected to preside over the 
Indian National Congress at Nagpur. It will be ever 
regretted that a career of service of the Motherland 
which should have been followed up, was cut off by 
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Government claiming him in 1901. Most of his life 
thereafter was spent in Government service, and evem 
the last days of his life which should have been ef 
learned repose and given tothe cause of soeial referm 
and education, so much afterhis heart, were disturbed 
by association with a Government with whom a large 
part of the country is at war. He wasa wan of 
rematkab'e versatility and his private and public life 
were spotless. Ilis political views differed from those 
of many of his contemporaries, but difference with 
Lin. did not mean antagonisin or bitterness. His 
tribute to the late Iokamanya will long be remembered 
as a specimen of that rare viltue, charity. In these 
days when controversies and differences are the order 
of the day, we may do well to keep before us as 
many examples of charity as our national history 
can‘ give us. 5 

A Heroic Struggle 

The Ahmedabad inill-hands-have now been on 
strike for over a month and a half, and the peaceful- 
ness and earnestness with which the strike has bee 
cariied on is creditable both to them and to thelr 
leaders, It will be remembered that Mahatma Gandhi 
espoused their cause in 1918, and the «strike of that 
year was remaikable for more than one thing. It wes 
remarkable indeed for its peacefulness but the earnst- 
ness of the strikers was soon put to the test with the 
result that Mahatmaji had to declare a fast to strenge- 
then them in their determination. It appears that 
the association with Mahatmaji has not been lost on — 
them. They are carrying out his precepts to the letter. 
No unemployed malcontents are to be seen about the 
city. Thousands of them have left for their native 
places, hundrejs earn their daily bread by working 
away on the municipal roads, and the prentises of the 
Jabour office are humming with the spinning wheels 
and looms which hundreds are busy with. Some of 
them are doing odd jobs as fruit-selling, khadi hawking 
erc, and even the children help their parents by earne 
ing a few coppers by spinning or even polishing boots. 
‘*“Aren’t you ashamed to polish boots?’’ the writer asked 
@ little urchin, and straight he was fold, ‘‘ No, 
Mahatma Gandhi has said that one should not be 
ashamed to do any kind of manual labour.” 

The mill-<owners are yet adamant, and seem to be 
bent on driving the mill-hands to despair and starvae 
tion, They have yet given no proof that they would 
Starve or even that they would have to wind up their 
concerns if they yielded to the demands of the mill- 
hands who insist not on the original wages, but on 
‘a fulfilment of the old awards and on proper arbitra. 
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tion. The time is coming when their obduracy will not 
only be inexcusable but criminal, 
The Moral | 
But the moral of the struggle is one which should 
serve to inspire with hope the depressed spirits of many 
of us. It was so elequently told by that urchin 
who had taken to heart Mahatmaji’s precept of the 
dignity of labour. The whole struggle shows how 
much the teaching of Mahatmaji has permeated the 
mass mind. Another instance is afforded by the 
batches of volunteers at Nagpur who were belaboured 
by the police officials, thrown down and dragged 
s2nseless on the ground, but who did not 1aise a little 
finger in protest. We hear of Hindu-Moslem.quarrels 
every day, and we are deeply grieved to feel that 
all these years of preaching have been wasted on us. 
The Akali struggle gave the lie to that impression, the 
Nagpur volunteers are giving the lie to it to-day, and 
so also are the Ahmedabad will-hands. God willing, we 
may be ab‘e to successfully demonstrate by means of 
more undertakings of equally ciéan and heroic character 
‘that Mahatmaji’s teaching has not been lost, but 
gone deep down into us. 


An Explanation 

Pandit Motilal Nehru stated to the public that an 
attempt at compromise failed by reason of Messrs 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Seth Jamualal Bajaj not accept- 
ing the proposals. It is true that on my way back 
from Lahore after consulting these two friends about 
the reiterated proposals for the suspension of the Council 
boycott. I wired to Mr. Das oh the 29th of April, 
“Consulted Valabhbhai and Jamnalal regret cannot 
agree to suspension proposed.’’ This was because 
Panditjiand Mr. Das wanted to know before the 30th 
of April our attitade. Panditji in stating this could 
have also mentioned to the public that he had him- 
self wired to Hakimjl, Deshbandhu Das and Mrs. 
Naidu on the 26th of April, as soon as he got the 
note of the Delhi conversations, that he could not 
agree to the proposals suggested therein. In fact in a 
circular sent. on-the 28th of April before my wire to 
Mr. Das, Panditji had vigorously repudiated the possibi- 
lity of any aggreement on the basis of the proposi- 
tlons embodied in the Delhi note and even complained 
that such negotiations could only serve to extend the 
period of inaction. He further emphasised that the 
real fact was that the genesis of the Swarajya party 
represented an entirely different mentality from that 
of the other party, and that this difference ran through 
‘the whole programme If Panditji’s statement published 
in the press has led anyone to think that the difficulty 
in the way of a compromise came only from one party, 
the impression should be corrected. Panditji wrote even 
on the 28th April that ne patched up union of the 
nature suggested in the note will benefit either the 
Congress as a whole or the parties constituting it, 
The Swarajya in an editorial note complained about 
my not having disclosed the conversation at Delhi, in 
the appeal to the public that I made on the Ist of 
May. I did not think anything could be gained in 
detailing in that appeal, conversations that ended iy 
nothing. However as an impressicn may have been 
created that I kept back something from the public, 
I shall state what happened when Babu Rajandraprasad 
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and I were at Lahore..On the 1st of April we met 
Mr. Dag and had a talk on the Congress situation. 
Mr. Das made some suggestions for a compromise and 
we agreed to place them before the Working Com-~- 
mittee on the 17th April. The Working Committee 
considered these suggestions and passed ihe following 
resolution : — : 

Babu Rajendraprasad and §)j. Rajagopalachart 
explained :n¢ proposais made by Mr. Das in the con- 
versation held at Lahore, viz: 

(1) That the work of the Congress should be divided 
intu seyarate departments, each Leing placed in charge 
of a particular class of workers; i. @. Education, Cap- 
ture of Local Bodies and Councils, Khaddar, Foreign 
Propaganda, Civil Disobedience, Untoubability and 
the like. Persons intcrosted in particular departments 
should be entrusted with work in those departments; 

(2) That a sum of rupees five to six crores be 
collected to finance the various departments so Ccrea- 
ted; ; 

(3) And, that a common platform 
provided for all. 

The Committee having considered this proposal is 
unanimously of opinion that it cannot recommend 
this proposal to tho All India Congress Commitee as 
it is impracticable, and in regard to the abandonment 
of the boycott of the Councils, contrary to the decision 
of the Congress. 

About the time of this meeting several telegrams 
were received from Mrs. Naidu, Panditjl and others 
thatthe members of the Working Committee should 
meet them at once. In this connection the Working 
Committee resolved as follows :— 

Read the telegram from Messrs Das, Nehru, 
Ajmalkhan and Azad and Mrs. Naidu suggesting ® 
meeting of the Working Committee at Allahabad on 
20th or 2lst April to consider the Punjab situation 
and the possibilities of united action in future 
Congress work. Read also other telegrams in this 
connection. The Committee in view of the importance 
of putting forth all effurt to fulfil the Gaya Congress 
Programme within the time fixed; and in view, further, 
of the fact that any meeting of the Working Com- 
mittee before the 30th of April will dislocate all work 
in the country in that direction by withdrawing 
members from their respective provinces, authorised 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar to proceed to the Punjab 
aud in consultation with other members of the Work- 
ing Committee and leaders present there, to take such 
steps as may be considered necessary in view of the 
situation, provided that they are nut inconsistent with 
any resolution of the Congress; and if any further 
consultation with the Working Committee be necessary, 
to consult it by circulation or to call a special meet- 
ing of the Working Commitee if unayoidable. 

I accordingly proceeded to Lahore where on the 22nd 
of April Messers Das, Panditji, myself and other friends 
net. There was no talk about anything to be done 
regarding the Punjab, but proposals for the suspension 
of the boycott of the Councils were reiterated. Dr. Ansari 
left for Delhi that evening. We had a talk again 
ou the 23rd ofApril, after which Mrs. Naidu, Hakimji 
and myself left for Delhi where we had a further long — 
conversation. Mr. Moazzam Ali alsc was with us at 
Delhi. In the course of this conversation Hakimji 
desired to reduce our talk to writing, so that he might 
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have something definite to consult Panditji and Mr. 
Das whohad left for Allahabad and Calcutta respective- 
ly. Mrs. Naidu and others pressed that the Hindu- 
Muslim situation could not be met unless both the 
parties in the Congress united and ‘suggested that the 
new party’s Council programme should not be opposed. 
I admitted the need for unity, but urged that the 
unity in order to be effective should be real and that 
agreement merely on the Council question could not 
possibly solve Hindu-Muslim or other difficulties. ‘The 
propositions to which we assented were therefore dic- 
tated by me in the following form. 

1, We all feel the necessity for all the leaders of the 


Congress joining together and pressing an united 
programme before the people; 


2. Unity over the questions merely of the Council 
will not produce enthusiasm or confidence in the people; 
3. We also doubt whether unity in respect of the 


Council question and Constructive Programme will be 
adequate to meet the situation; 


4. We feel that over and above the Councils and 
the Constructive Programme a joint plan of Civil Dis- 
obedience should be placed before the country, sup- 
ported by all the leaders, Unity on all these points on 
either side without any mental reservations will alone 
produce a united front such as will capture the 
mind of the country in the present condition; 

5. On this understanding there is no need and 
there should not be a Swaraj party. . 

Above are the notes of an informal discussion at 
Dr. Ansari’s house, Delhi, in which the following took 


cart, (1) Hakim Ajmal Khan,, (2)C. Rajagopalacher, 


(3) Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, (4) Dr. M. A. Ansari, (5) 
Sjt. T. A. K. Sherwani, (6) Sjt. Moazzam Ali, (7)Dr, 
Syed Muhammad. The above note was taken by 
Hakimji to be shown to Panditji and Mr. Das, and I 
requested that it should be marked ‘private and confi- 
dential’ to prevent publication. Ialso told Hakimji that 


I would consult other friends of the Working Commit- 
tee as to the possibility of any compromise at Ahmed- 

abad and Bombay. On our way back Mrs. Naidu 
and I had talks with Messrs. Vallabhbhai and Jamna- 
lalji over the proposal not to oppose the new party’s 


Council programme. We discussed the pros and cons 


and Messrs. Vallabhbhai, Jamnalalji and myself felt 
that the proposed suspension could not be agreed to. I 
‘accordingly seut the wire to Mr. Das as eee Se 
its spurious character and it was that its unevenness 
followed after regular intervals and a_ sort of 
uniformity could be detected in its shabbiness, 

But it is impossible to have every hank of yard or 
piece of cloth examined minutely and critically as re- 
gards its purity when such fiaud is going on. The 
only remedy liesin the Provincial Congress Committees 


becoming controlling authorities and their vigilently 
checking any fraud that may be attempted. 


National Flags 
A gentleman connected with a national school in 
Behar inquires as to wherefrom flags canbe obtained. 
The present national movement is such that the flag 
if imported from one province for use in another pro- 
vince loses its significance. The flag must be made from 
locally spun yarn and woven into khaddar by local 


weavers. It can be dyed after the method described 
in Dr. P. C. Ray’s book “‘Deshi Rang”’. 
Maganlal K, Gandhi 
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hadi Notes 
Answers to Correspo ndents 
Hand-gins 

With reference to the discussion about band=gins 
in the bulletin No. 7 the manager of a certain Khadi 
Karyalaya suggests that although the type of the 
hand-gin recommended inthe above mentioned bulletin 
would no doubt be a useful houséhold possession, it is 
important to have gins of still smaller'size. The friend 
further adds that gins could be introduced in many 
@ home if like the carding—bow a very small gin, just 
sufficient for one man’s requirements could be devised. 

The type of gin desired by this friend is 
known to be in - vogue in Assam, 
and Andhra. The whole machine is not more than 
about 9 inches either in height or in breadth. 
The ‘lat? and the ‘kana’ in it are both made of wood 
and are equal to each other in size and dimensions. 
We donot know what it costs but there is little 
doubt that labour required in making such agin 
would not be much less than that required in 
making a larger one. If we want a simpler 
and easier thing, the wooden-board and the roller 
used in Andhra or Nanderbar would in my opinion 
be quite suitable for the purpose. The cotton is 
ginned iu the following manner by this process:—5 to 
10 bolls of seed—cotton are taken and their fibres 
are combed straight by means of fingers or anything 
that may serve the purpose of a comb They 8re 
then laid on the board and the seeds pressed out 
by means of the roller. The lint separated in this 
way from the seed is very easy to card It is better 
to have the roller made of iron. It should not be 
quite round but should be slightly prism-shaped. The 
prismatic curvature should be so slight as te be 
hardly perceptible. If the roller is perfectly round it 
will not catch the cotton fibres and cotton balls will 
be rolled away before it which does not happen in 
the case of a prism—shaped roller. The wooden board 
and roller can be got for a paltry cost. 

Hand-spun Yarn 

A friend from the Punjab writes that the special 
cheracteristics about very finare hand—spun yarns descr- 
ibed in one of the bulletins are all right as far as they go; 
but they hold good in the case of very fine yarns only 
and not in that of coarser yarns. Unlike the former, 
the latter are full of ‘és’ (fine hair sticking from 
the surface) and are difficult to distinguish from 
the mill yarns. People can never afford to make 
slivers after the Andhta method for spinning coarser 
yarns. Neither can they afford to spin them in the 
manner in which fine yarns are spun. The coarser 
yarns therefore ate never likely to be spun in such a 
way as not tohave @s)’ about them. So in judging 
the purity of yarn the presence of ‘@3t’? can 
not help us much, Upto this time there used 
to be a pecullar kind of tnevenness in handspun 
yarns which made it easy to distinguish them. But 
lately some mills, too, have begun to manufacture 
uneven yarn. Some days ago a friend brought to 
me a tangled bobbin of yarn and asked me to 
examine it andsay whether it was hand-apun, 
The defects of the hand-spun yarn were well imitoted 
in that yarn. But there was one thing that betrayed. 
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Young 
The Suspension Solution. 

Shall we suspend all agitation and propaganda in 
respect of the boycott of Hlections so that the new 
party’s programme may go on unopposed ? This is a 
solution suggested by some of our leaders. I maintain 
that this will not ease the position at all. What the 
nation feels instinctively is that the Congress should 
present a solid front. 

A permissive unity is not what it wants, and it will 
prove to bea delusion anda snare. What the people 
want is that the new party should disappear by 
absorbing the majority or by being absorbed in it, 
One way or another, they do not want to ha-e to 
decide between two sets of leaders. If the new party 
must exist it must take steps to grow. It must 
continue enrolling members and sympathisers. What 
does the proposal of suspension amount to? 
Having undettaken not to speak. or to write 
about the futility of the Council programme you 
cannot speak or write to prevent the growth of the 
party, whose principal programme is Counci'-zatry, 
While on the one hand, the new party carries on 
its work, absorbing Mem ers, yo: cannot take Step; 
in defence without breaking the «undertaking given. 
It the position is clearly real'zed, it must be obvious 
that a middle permissive position is not at al! possible The 
result will be total absovption. If it must be so, it is 
better, it isaton-:e plainly conceded without the inter- 
vention of a period of futile isolation and demoralizing 
Kieness. It is quite a different thing however, that 
instead of suspension by underlaking or arreement we 
by our own decision fron tims to tlue alopt positive 
in preference to destructive plan of action If we go 
on with @ campaign of filling the jails we need not keep 
talking about Councils. But we cannot acopt @ policy 
or give an undertaking by which we cannot advise, 
cannot answer questions and cannot even save our 
existence. We must not give undertakings which 
would in the end prove dificult honourably and 
strictly to keep. If we do not want a new party to 
exist and if we cannot succeed in getung them to 
digtolve. the only course is to agree to be co:uplete. 
ly absorbed in it. True unity can be attained only 
Wf we realis> that diversity of views doss not mean 
disunion. If we cannot sammon up the character for 


cuch unity the only solution is for the weaker to 
mirretider to the stronger, Cc. R. 


India 
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The Issue in Nagpur 

In one of his memorable articles on Civil Disobe- 
dience Mahatma Gandhi has expressed his dream of 
t4Gal civil registers. They would bz, he said, Jike 
flocks of innocent lamb; bzing led to the slaughter 
house, with full consciousness of the fact. When I 
reid accounts of the great Satyagraha of the Akalis 
last year, I imagined that they must have answered 
Mahatmaji’s description of ideal civil resisters. I had 
only to call my imagination to aid, as I was not 


privileged to witness that sacred fight. But when I 
visited Nagpur last week, and when I saw batches 
of volunteers with the Swarajya Flag, beipg led to 
the scene of Satyagraha by Sheth Janimalalji, I 
saw with my own eyes the dream of Mahatmay 
realised. It was a  oprivilege to watch these 
valiant bands march through the town to the 
Civil Lines, doomed to be arrested and led fo 
prison. They were marching cheerfully on, with 


‘Hindustan Hamara’ on their lips, marching to the 
tune of that national song, and I am sure, 
without the slightest anger or iancour in their 


breasts. ‘hey are followed by motley crowds of 
psople who march after them, for fun's sake or 
out of sympathy, who look no more ihan a band of 
rowdies, bit the Satyagrahis tefus2 to take colour 
fron them. It is a splendid spectacle. The ctowd 
of rowdies also obeys as they appreach the scene. 
Volunteers cry ‘halt’, when they are within a 
hundred feet of the spot, and the Satyagrahis then 
march forward all alone. They march until their 
progress is arrested. Sometimes a humane officer 
condescends to talk to them in humon accents. If 
the leader of the band is anu elderly man or a 
woman, he tries to reason with him or her ‘‘These 
pranks surely do not become your age or sex’ he 
says and sniles. Tae man or the woman also smiles, 
‘The question does not becoin2 you’ he or ste proba- 
bly mutters in reply, and submits joyfully to the 
arresting officer. And: yet these men are not drawn 
from the s>-called lettered classes. They are mostly 
drawn from classes who earn their bread in the 
sweat of their brow, who return howe tired {row the 
day’s work and tetire to their beds after prayer to the 
Giver of all good. You will not find much “culture” 
about them-‘‘culture’’ of the accepted type. But 
culture in the sense of a consciousness of their duty 
aad the readiness t> give of their best to their Mother- 
land, they have in abundance. Their best merit 
is that they are not people of “‘little faith.’ Not that 
the Marwari community itself has not given men to 
this movenient, men who have enough and to spare. 
Such also marched the other day cheerfully to jail, hav- 
ing been given the highest punishment yet given, 
Th: Mussalman cozmunity has also given more than 
its full quota, and the fair sex is also represeuted, 

And what is it that has drawn such devoted fighters 
to this movement? Surely it is the unique sacrifice of 
the men who are leading the movement, and their 
siniple faith. But no less is the justice of the cause 
respoasible for the hearty response. ‘Surely you should 
not offend the sus:eptibilities of those who are devoted 
to the Union Jack?’ was the question put to Srijut 
Jamnalalji by one of the police officers. Straight went 
the reply: ‘why should they resent the S varajya flag ? 
They might to-morrow resent my white cap and my 
Khadi dhoti. Am I therefore to discard them when I 
enter those sacred precincts called the Civil Tines?? 
That is the position so truely put by the man, than 
whom no one has Sacrificed more for the Constructive 
Programme, but who feels thateven his absorbing inter- 
est in that programme should not allow him to swallow 
the insult. 

And what is this place called the Civil Lines? 
One might think that the place js probably within the 
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Cantonment area, and therefore under the Cantonment 
Act. No.(?) It is within the Municipal limits, and the 
Whole area is open to the traffic of ‘men and bird and 
beast.’ The fact is that great men live there—Indians 
as well as Europeans—and the entry in those areas 
of “rebels” with Swarajya Flags, offends their ‘Civil’ 
temperaments. Not that they have lodged a complaint 
to that effect. On the contrary I saw some Turop2an 
gentlemen watch the arrests with smiles of curlosity 
on their faces. There is nothing like resentment 
On those faces. But Government imagines that they 
resent all this. Acting under this impression perhaps, 
it allowed its officers to belabour the volunteers until 
they fell senseless on the ground, on the day of the 
Jalllanwalla Bag. The people refused to brook the 
insult. They instinctively saw thelr opportunity. They 
felt that that was an occasion when they might prove 
their capacity to fight and even Jay down their lives 
for the flag, which is an emblem of their deterwination 
to have Swarajya by means of Ahimsa, Unity and 
Swadeshi. There is, therefore, about this movement, 
nothing of that ‘“imanufactured’’—ness which Desha- 
bandhu Das s9 strongly abhors. The issue is absolutely 
certain and clear, Although I am of opinion that 
ageressive Civil Disobedience is at all times open to 
One who can wield the weapon, that the situation in 


the country is bad enough to justify it, and that no 
Council entry is necessary to make our Civil Dis- 
obedience righteously indignant, I wart to emphasise 
the fact that there is not a trace of aggression in 
Shriyut Janinatalji’s movement. 

Toe movement is now in full swing. Overa 
hundred Volunteers will have gone to jail by the time 
th’s appearsin print. Vunishment which used to be 
considerate in the initial stages has now begun to be 
vindictive. The resisters are convicted under section 
143 I. P. C. of being members of an unlawful 
assembly, and under sec. 188 I. P. C promulgated by an 
officer of the Government. The resistance is offered in the 
most peaceful aud none-resisting manner possible and 
it passes comorebension how the offence of dis- 
obedience can be brought under the second patagraph 
of Sec. 188 which only applies when there is immi- 
nent danger of a riot or affray. But every one knows 
now that the machinery of Government is in the 
hands of officers who are capable of making even 
the most harmless section of the penal law omnipotent 

and of applying sections to cirsumstances never 
contemplated by the f:amer of the code, Lord 
Macaulay. As it is, we already hear of threats” to 
leaders and those who are prominent in the process- 


fons. For aught I can say, there may be a big 
round-up very shortly, all the leading workers being 


taken for abetment. The Magistrate who sentenced 
the latest batch talked of deterrent sentences and I 
am sure that if the movement progresses the offence 
will bz brought under sections 145 and 188, and punish- 
ments ranging fromtwo to three years, might be given, 

Here therefore is a fight which the rest of the 
country cannot look on with indifference or even 
amtised interest. I think the least that the All India 


Congress Committee can do is to set the seal of their 
approval on the Nagpur movement. That can be done 


immediately by the Working Committee. One of the 


most important questions before the next meeting of 
the All India Congress Committee will be whether the 


movement should not be given an All-India character 
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and whether all provinces may not be asked to send 
rectults to the battle-frout which happens to be jp 
C. P. to~day. It isa fight which ifitis fought to the 
fin'sh is fraught with great potentialities. it is a fight 
which will prepare psople for an undertaking of a 
larger magnitude, viz.; Mass Civil Disobedience. I 
hop:, therefore, that the Working Committee and 
the next All-India Congress Committee will give 
the question the consideration that it deserves. 
Mahadeo Desai 


The Sovereign Test of Manhood 


Once, many long years ago, when I had just gone 
up from school to the University of Cambridge, I 
heard a sermon in the University Church, which left 
@ very deep impression on my- mind. Now, after 
more than thiity—three years, I can remember it stil. 

The words of the text were these:—‘Be full 
grown men.’’ Just at that very time,I had recently 
had the wonderful experience in my own personal 
life of coming to eatly manhood. For in England, 
even more than in India, university life marks off the 


stage when a youth becomes a man. So the text 
appealed to me:‘ Be full grown men.’ 


But, according to the University teacher, Christ’s 
ideal ef manhood was so strange! It was not so 
viuch a physical as a moral manhood, which Christ 
required. And the test, the sovereign test, of moral 
manhood, was that of doing something which requirod 


nioral courage, something that was beyond the 
ordinary and conventional thing which every one 


else did. For instance, Christ said that it was quite 
a common thing for people to love thos: who had 
shown love to them. Ordinary gratitude made this 
easy to do. But to love those who didn’t love you 
but disliked you,-ah! There was the test of manhood. 


A mere child in the spiritual life couldn’t do that, 
but a man could. 


The two Greek wo:ds, ESESTHE TELEIOI, remained 
above my writing table, in my room at College, for 
many years after I had heard that sermon. I used to 


_test myself by this one sovereign test:—The conven- 


tional thing?-Anyonz2 could do that! But had I the 
moral courage to go beyond the conventional, not 
for mere bravado, but for conscience? Had I the 
courage to set out ona new voyage of moral 
discovery and to fathom wunchartered seas of moral 


freedom and responsibility? Christ seemed to he 
beckoning mie ever forward to some new enterprise 


of courageous spiritual adventure, which would leave 
behind entirely the beaten paths. At firsh I did not 
know where all this would lead me; but it has led 


me at last to India and to many other parts of the 
world basides. 

It has always seemed to me, that the appeal of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s movement to the youth of India 
contains within it something of this same message of 
moral courage—‘Be full grown men.’’? He has been 
telling us all,—“‘Don’t be mere children any longer, 
following one another like a flock of sheep, and going 
on daily with the same old dead, routine; never 
dolng anything adventurous; never attempting 
anything that is brave and true. No! Be men! Strike 
out on new paths of moral daring! Risk every thing! 
Throw away lifeitself, to gain the higher life. Be men !"’ 

I remember an Englishman ouce saying to me, “‘As 
for Mr, Gandhi, we may disagree with him profoundly‘ 
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but we can’t help admiring him, He’s a man!” It is difficult 
to describe the tone, with which this last word was 
uttered. The Englishman, who uttered it, had faced 
death a thousand times; and he was no moral coward 
either. He meant what he was saying and his admira- 
tion was sincere atid just, 

In the early days of the Indian national move- 
ment, one of those who had been most deeply affect- 
ed by it, a student of Allahabad University, told 
me the story of his inner life. He said, that night 
after night in his sleep, and in his waking dreams 
when he had sat beneath the stars, there would come 


to him the beautiful but altogether sorrowful vision — 


of his Motherland. It came to him always as &@ 
woman, a mother, who was weeping, and asking 
for his help and succour. He felt that he must do 
something. All his manhood within him was stirred, 
and he determined to put his love for his country to 
the test. Then he said to -himself, ‘“ Let me_ see, 
if I, a Hindu, can truly love the Mussalmans.”’ 

This was, of course, long before Hindu ‘Muslim 
unity had become part of the Congress creed. So 
he started out on his new moral adventure, and did 
everything he could to win the love of Mussalmans. 
As he had been in earlier days somewhat bigoted 
against them, his first approach to them was received 
with coldness. He had also to bear reproach and 
misunderstanding from bis own Hindu people. He ate 
food with Mussalmaus and became outcaste because 
he did so openly. His mother and his fémily implored 
him not to do these things openly, but he went on 


doing them for conscience’ sake. In the end, he won - 


the love of the Mussalmans entirely, because they 
found out his sincerity and respected him for his 
moral courage. This was the story which he told me, 
more than sixteen years ago, and it has often come 
back to my mind. 

Today, on every side, the movement, which 
Mahatma Gandhi has created in the hearts of the 
common people, is calling for men, This very principle 
of Hindu Muslim unity itself can never be established 
except through men and women of moral courage and 
determination, who are determined that true love and 
sincere friendship shall prevail. If Hindus merely love 
Hindus, and Mussalmans merely love Mussalaans, 
what is there extraordinary in that? Is that any test 
of moral courage, of moral adventure? No! The sove- 
reign test comes, when Mussalmans love Hindus as 
brothers, for the sake of the one Motherland, which 
bore them both as her own children, and when Hindus 
love Mussalmans as brothers in return. 

When I wasat Atrai and Patisar, in the distressed 
and recently flooded area of North Bengal, where fa- 


mine was impending, thete were all round about us 
Mussalman villages where Mussalman women and 


children were near to the point of starvation. The 
national volunteers, who were working among these 


villages, were all of them Hindus. One of these wasa 
Hindu Swami, who was loved and revered by the 
Mussalmans for his saintly life and character. It was 
beautiful to see the reverence they paid to him, 
There, I saw before my very eyes ttue Hindu Muslim 
unity, and my heart rejoiced. Those national volua- 
teers had already reached their moral manhood ; they were 


not mere children of convention, following the beaten 
pathway of aloofness, but men, 
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In the same way, we need today,—oh! how 
sorely we need them:—moral adventureres for the 
removal of the curse of untouchability. We do not need 
merely those, who would be content with standing at 
a distanace and offering some dole of education from 
afar, but those who are zeady to undertake 
the education of the untouchables themselves and will 
go close to them and love them with the purest, 
closest, tenderest love. It had been my own wish for 
many months past, to be set free to go down to Tra- 
vancore and Malebar, where my heart is with those 
of the depressed classes, who are now making such @ 
nob'e struggle to rise out of the degradation into which 
the inhumanity, pratctised in the past, has brought 
them. But it has not yet been possible. Where are the 
moral adventurers for ‘his great enterprise of love? 

I could go on to speak about the curse of drink 
and opium. Travelling on the same boat with me is 
a Government official, who knows the very latest 
statistics concerning the corruption of alcohol and 
opium in Northern India. He tells me, that, since 
Mahatma Gandhi’s imprisonment, there has been @ 
sharp rise again in the consumption of alcohol, and that 
things appear now to be getting worse than. ever 
they were before. Whete are the moral adventurers 
here for this great emterprise also,—men and 
women who will give time, and care, and energy 
and patience, to do that dullest of dull works,—to 
study all statistics, to take records, to trace accurately, 
Over whole districts, the havoc of the drink fiend, and 
the opium fiend; to expose, what is happening, fear- 
lessly to the public, so as to get the evil righted? | 

There is, ouce more, the evil of ‘forced labour’, 
which Deshbandhu C. R. Das has brought to public. 
notice, in his speech at Lahore. There are great 


‘openings here for a new enterprise of sacrifice and 


love. It only requires a moral leader, a follower of 
Mahatma Gandhi himself, who will fearlessly refuse 
to tolerate the old, wicked begar system, which has 
gone on unchecked for so long: and the evil could 
soon be broken. 

But he who goes forward on such an adventure must 
be ready to face imprisonment for himself and for his 
followers, before this ancient wickedness is likley to 
be brought to an end. Here, therefore, is the sovereign 
test over again. Are we men? If we are, then such 
evils as begar will not go on any more upon God’s 
earth. We shall wipe them clear away. 

I have put down only half of the things that are 
in my mind, but this article must not become longer. 
There is the Kenya question now before me, which 
must take up my individual attention, for it has 
reached a point that is most critical of all. 

We are passing down the Red sea while I 
write, and we shall soon be opposite that wonderful 
home of moral manhood, the desert lands round 
Mecca and Medina, whence of old went forth the 
mighty power of religious democracy, called Islam, 
that is still making the poorest and the lowliest 
of manhood to feel the true dignity of man. In the 
cave, not far from these very shores, the prophet, 
Muhammad, had reached at one time the very verge 


of outward defeat. Abu Bakar said to him,— 
“We two ar alone in this cave.” The topp:t, 
Muhanimad, answered,—“‘No, there isOne, who is 


with us, a Third,—that is, God.” 
That answer of the prophet in the Cave was the 


answer of true moral manhood,—the manhood, 
which never knows defeat, the manhood that has its 


strengt established in God. CG Fuad, 
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Within or Without the Empire 


An American Protest 


Sir, 


‘ With reference to your reply to my 
| eptember é1, 1922, published in the Young Ind‘a of 
Shea 23, 1922, I beg to enclose herewith, for 
: ta of publication ip your paper, a fetter just 
eceived by me from an American, Miss Blanche 
if rane ab has tendered great services to the cause 
terns by educating the American public about 

majis non—cooperation movement. 
Tokyo, Japan, 
ee ib. Tw Rash Behari Bose 
DEAR FRIEND, 


om 80) American who has given 
Practically all of two years and much of a third year 
to writing and speaking ou the revolution in India, 
consistently from the point of view of non-cooperation. 
I must confess; however, that I have never been able 
to understand the oft-used phrase ‘‘freedom within 
the Empire.” It is understood I suppose that the 
Empire must ultimately cease to be an empire and 
become the ‘‘Commonwealth of Nations’—a phrase, 
by the way, with which visiting Britishers successfully 
befuddle Americans on cccasion. The thought is 
never far from my mind that the acceptance of the 
phrase is as far as you will get! 

We have been told by Indians that profit is at the 
battom of the British connection, and this charge is 
borne out by our own understanding of American 
imperialism: to date,—which means forced loans on 

ur Haitis, and situations which revolve around our 
National City Bank. India, free, cannot tolerate that 


profit. Will Lngland care to stay in Indla or have 
Inda within @ commonwealth (?) without it ? 

The editor of Young Indtu in his reply to you, 
uses, this phrase—‘‘the ready-made bond of friendship” 
(with England), I will put with your Americans who 
&@re suthorities on international law and cannot under- 
stand any ‘‘status of equal partnership within the 
Luipire,” many other Americans who cannot see any 
real ‘friendship’ between a race which has all these 
years (with a negligible number of exceptional 
individuals) held itself a ‘superior’? people. I confess 
that I am one of this group. We recall the shooting 
of men from the mouths of cannon, and match that 
with the tragedy of Ausritsar and the treatment cf the 
Akali Sikhs to-day. We think of the anti-Indian 
spirit that has crept into all kinds of literature which 
hes come from the pens of British writers in the 
past (and which has made the Indian people appear to 
Westerners as half—civilised, heathen; absolutely unfit 
for self-government) and we compare it with present- 
day writings in the so-called Liberal publications of 
England to-day. To this evidence must be added the 
utterances of representative men who come to these 
shores from HEngland—men liké H. G. Wells, Sir 
Gilbert Parker, Sir Philip Gibbs, S. K. Ratcliffe (ad- 
veriised as representative of the Manchester Guardian) 
and scores of similar publicists who take every occa- 
sion to belittle, misrepresent and malign India and 
Indians. We have all this in our minds when we 
ask ourselves, can @ nation which continues persist. 
ently to misundeistand or to misrepresent a great people 
after 160 years of close acquaintanceship, ever be in 
& position to claim to be real friends? To the possible 
teply that this is an expression of governmental think- 
ing and action, I would instance the vote of the 
great British Labour Party only this past sttqaiuer up- 
holding the position of the Government in its attitude 
towards India. Have the Indians anything to hope 
for from the people of HMnyland —barring the notable 
and.noble exceptions? 
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The editor refers to the people of South Africa as 
having attained full freedom. Havethey? Even with the 
strict censorship which Great Britain maintains to the 
end that we iu America get little or nothing about 
the uurest in her Iouinions across the sea and oceans, 
we have had echoes of a very considerable unrest in 
South Africa, and surely we realise that General Smuts 
is not a true uationalist but a spokesinan (for all his 
apparent independence-—and, at times, real indepen= 
dence of thought) for the British. 

As a Westerner who has seen the results of Euro- 
pean diplomacy I cannot agree with the editor of Young 
India that “alliances aud ententes are necessary.’’ Or 
rather, I would qualify that statement by saying that 
they are uecessatry—for imperialistic 1ule in the world 
but inimical to the peace of the world, which fs the 
aim of Mahatma Gandhi. Without such alliances and 
ententes the Great War would have been impossible— 
the war which has started, withoutdoubt, the disinte= 
gration of all Europe. The ‘‘lion and the lamb” may 
lie down together at some future time, we may trust, 
but not in this day and generatiou when imperialism 
is in the saddle—unless the lamb is content gradually 
to be drained of his life-blocd for the benefit of his 
‘‘iion” friend. 

Mr. Rajagopalachar has himself mentioned the two 
greatest imp:diments to full British connection,-namely 
the spirit of inequality which obtains to-day between 
Indians and White colonists in all parts of the Lmpire, 
aud the possibility that India will be dragged into 
wars for the maintenance of imperialism. The ‘‘if’’ in 
this connection seems to a Westerner to be absolutely 
unsurmountable. The objection to the proper recogni- 
tion of Indians in the Colonial possession appears 
indeed to be a ‘‘fatal impediment’? to full national 
development, for it is a thing that cannot be legislated 
into people. Its cause is rooted in prejudice and deeply 
rooted at that. And as for any abrogation of the ‘duty’ 
which India owes the Imperial Government to fight 
her battles against Turks, Egyptians, Afghans and 
other peoples, we Americans think of a little quartiain 


which runs something like this: 
“We do not want to tight, 


But by golly if we do, 
We will not go ourselves— 
We'll send the mild Hindu.” 
and we wonder if that, too, is not also a ‘‘fatal 


impediment’’ to full Indian freedom. 
While any kind of self-determinism for India 


pained by violence (if it could be so gained) would 
b2 a tragedy in the eyes of India’s well-wishers, is it 
not something akin to tragedy that the splendid 
nou-violent fight of her millions should be directed 
towards half-freedom, a slave~freedom or a free-slavery 
—by whichever phrase one may cheose to describe 
it? Does not Ireland carry some esson for India ? 
Are not ‘‘ impediments’’ always iinpediments, when 
they are rooted in 1acial antagonisms and psychologi- 
cal dissimilarities? Some Americans ask, ‘‘Can the 
tule of one nation over another be justified, even if 
any number of the subject nation ‘consent’ tol it?” 
I, too, question with you, whether under existing 
circumstances any thought of any conection with the 
British Government will not be a denial of the degire 
for veal freedom on the part of Indians, 

New York City, U.S.A. ) Fraternally yours, 


December 27, 1922. J Blanche Watson 
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The Significance of Figures 


The statement of progress given below gives a fairly correct ided of work done towards the fulfilment ot tne uayap rogramme till the 
30th April. Taking into considcration the overwhelming odds that were ranged egainst thore who had set.to themrclves the task of 
completing this- programme, it is no mean record of achievement that they have prescuted to the Cotntry as a restlt of their two 
months’ ceaseless and strenuous effort. Without any Bombay to make vp more t'an cne third of the total quota of the Tilak Swaraj 
Fand as was the case last time. with six Provinces almost Aorse-de-combat. with the maxs- mind tossed and bafictted about by the 
cross currents of conflicting opinions and counsels, every pie here represents a oor man’s sacrifice of love and is an cloquent proof of 
the people’s response to and faith in the programme of sacrifice and suffering and those who have faith in such a programme. It, is a 
most encouragiug -iustance of how one flaming soul can set another on fire and how determined action ofa few people cam make 
the chords of the mass-heart break forth into sympathetic vibrations with itself. If therefore there are any who accepted the 
figure of 25 lakh rupees and 50 thousand volunteers as a purchase price for Swaraj, as an insurance against risk and. prolonged 
suffering, they had better wait, and wait till Greek calends, Bat if the programme was conceived to serve as an index of the 
popular faith in or their readiness to respond to the programme of individual suffering then we say the field is mgt ripe for those 
who, have the determination and the will to do and dare. 


Gaya programme 


Statement of Progsess till 30th April 


. ak otal 

No. Provinces 5:5. Pane a Cash | of 

‘jeweasid Volunteers 
1 |Hindustani C. P. gh 15609 21752 2107 
2 |Rajputana € Ajmer Kas 9u] 4990 46 
3 Karnatak ... date ise 18582 11893 752 
4 Gujarat me ae ste 323858 915498 853 
5 Bengal wed ae i 105000 oe over. 2000 
6 Bombay Be = oF 13015 ae 115 
7 Tamil Nadu ae ds 35253 87788 887 
8 {Marathi C. P. ass ss 50541 axe 460 
6G... (Sind. ., a: ao ae $5400 wie 210 
10 |Behar es pus ae 35000 40000 oe 
11 |Maharashtra ei ahi 38089 201 
12 Andhra oy 123492 400 
Special Donations & " Collec. we 
tions by All India 661962 
Depution. —_—_—— 
1506702 8031 
Table of Analysis of Volunteers according to Residence and Religion 
No. Provinees | Urban Rural | Hindus Muslims Others 


Un ge 2 Ue a eS Soa 

2| Ajmer ... 

3 | Karnatak 

4 | Gujarat... 

5 | Tamil Nadu 
——————E— 


other { Manual Others Total 
Smployees|Labourers| 


No.) Provinees | Lawyers} Traders | Artisans |Landown-| Students 


1 |Hindi C. P. 8 77 34 2107 
2 |Ajmer 3 12 4 46 
3 |Karnatak 17 140 71 752 
4 |Gujrat 6 47 66 853 
5. |Bomba be 32 6 115 
6 |Tamil Nad 22 195 105 887 


Printed and published by Ramdas Mohandas Gandhi. at Navajivan Press, Sarkhigara wads, Sarangpur, Almvedabad. 
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The Militarist State In India. 


[ All rights reserved by the contributor J 


The Indian Miliary Expenditure has already been 
mentioned as the most obvious exainple of the misdirect- 
ed expenditure of the Indian Government; and the 
impression would be strengthened by a cctailed study 
of the figures. The subjoired table gives an analysis 
of that expenditure in ifs component parts. 9s given 
in the report of the Indian Uetrenckment Committee. 
The table, however, is misleading toany one unfami- 
liar with the general features of the financial organi- 
sation in this coyntry: for it seems to suggest as 
though the whole of this outlay was incurred in 
this country. As @ matter of fact, however more 
than twenty per cent of that outlay is incurred out- 
side India, and by an authority entirely independent 
_of the Government of [ndia, being 15°06 crotes out 
‘ot a total of 64°81 crores in the latest Budget. 
The tragedy of the military. Home Charges of the 
Government of India needs and wilt be givena special 
treatment later on. But, besides this peculiarity in 
the presentment of the figures, there is a distinct 
omission which, unless specifically pointed out, will be 
utterly overlooked. ‘Th2 Military Budget as shown 
by these charges does not include any interest on 
debt clearly incurred for military purposes. The total 
debt of the Government of India on the 31st of 
March 1923, as given by the Finance Minister, was 
843 crores of rupees, {O which may be added some 
gb crores: of Irr gation debt made over to the Proviu- 
cial Gov2 nents under the ‘* Reformed ” constitution 
and 45 cr res of fresh borrowing in the current finan- 
cial year. Wut of this grand total of nearly 970 crores of 
public debt, only about 625 creres can, by any stretch 
‘of imagination, be at all described as “* productive” 
public debt. As things stand; it is a pure financial 
fiction to describe any portion of the debt incurred by 
‘the Government of Ind’a as productive; for no outlay 
provides the country with assets that could, ard do in 
fact, supper their own charges of interest etc. Rut 
accepting the fiction for the sake of simp‘icity in 
argument, we may regard the remaining 359 crores 


odd ‘as representing the absoliitely unproductive debt 
a magnificent index of the mismanagement 


pf the Indian finances by thos? who have had the 
tdistarbed control of it for tne last hundred years. 
‘We ate not concerned uere with the treatment of 
‘ne ‘debt. “All we eed emphasise 10 


this: 


place is: that any portion of the debt 
of India which cannot by any stretch of 
casuistry be ascribed to evea hypothetically productive 
purpeses, must be taken to have ben incurred for 
the iilitary purpose of conquering India or extending 
the British Empire on and beyond the natural frontiers 
of India. Tre interest on this debt must clearly form 
part of the Military charges, on the same analogy 
that has recently prompted and permitted the demand 
to include frontier railways, constructed solely for strate- 
eical nurposes, to be comprised in the Army Budget. 
As the bulk of this debt has been Incurred within the 
last ten years at steadily increasing rates, the net bur- 
den thereof may be estimated at 20 crores of mipees 
per annum. The total military budget would be, if the 
undisclosed interest on military debt and the known 
deficits on the strategical frontier railways were included, 
nearly 90 crores o rupeca, instead of the 64 shown in the 
latest Budget. ‘This is close upon 70 per cent of the total 
expenditure of the Government of In iia, as shown in the 
latest Budget. We have the unique distinctlon of being 
the sole country in the world, which spends so royally 
upon armaments in times of peace. 

We have called this expenditure an utter waste, not 
only on account of the monstrously disproportionate 
character of the amounts spent on this head, but also 
on account of the inadequacy of the return actually 
derived by this country from the expenditure. India 
gets absolutely no benefit from this vast outlay, And 
there is no obvious reason of Indien utility for mein- 
taining such a lavish scale of military services. Take 
the latter first. There is a common tendency to silence 
all criticism of the military budget on the ground of 
policy, or the still more mysterious incantation of effi- 
ciency. But what does policy consist in ? Why mus. 
India appear as a monster, armed cap-sepie, and induc- 
ing nightmares to the best of our neighbours ? We 
are, officially at least, at peace with Afghanistan, for 
the next three years.. Unless it is a truce to prepare 
behind the scenes more effective engines of mutual 
extinction, we do not see any reason for the maintenance 


of armaments that cannot but appear a provocation. 
Guns have a strange tendency to go off by themselves, 


We do not charge our own Government with bad faith 


qb initio in the matter of the peace with Afghanistan, 
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We trust the existing treaty is only a forerunner Of 
more pernianent friendly relations, We have, indeed 
art occasional rocket, sent up by no one knows whom, 
abuit the fell intentions of the much maligned Bolshe- 
vists; but, as Dr. Rutherford hes pointed out in a re- 
cent work on Militarism, we have yet to find an 
example of good faith and peaceable intentions on the 
part of the Imperialistic powers of the old 
and the new world, at all comparable to the proofs 
the Bolshevists have given of theit peaceful 
programme of national development. The Bolshevists 
have no territorial ambitions, even of the type of the 
*‘Mandated regions.” And if they seek for an 
intellectual conversion, the most effective weapon 
against them is not to psrpetuate the most revolting 
horrors of the capitalist regime, guaranteed by the 
bayonets of foreign mercenaries. And, as regatds 
efficiency, it is a purely relative term. Without recall- 
ing the painful history of ‘‘Efficiency’, we seem to 
have purchased at such a cost in the successive 
Afghan wars and the frontier troubles, we may yet 
point owt thet mo country can affom to aim ata 
stendard of military equipment without considering 
the ability of its nation to support it. There is a point 
beyond which considerations of mere military efficien- 
cy nist yield place to the larger considerations of 
national economy. The soldier imust cede to the 
statesman the right to determing the need and the 
amount of the military equipment a country 
need have, No human contrivance can indeed be 
absolutely guaranteed to be proof against all possible 
risks. But some risks have to be taken by the most 
powerful and the best situated peoples. The spending 
of something like 75Z of the total receipts of a 
national exchequer creates problems of national eco- 
nomy which cannot be suffered to be decided merely 
by the flat of the soldier. Anf in this, we take no 
account of the further consideration that military 
efficiency itself is a changing quantity. The fortress- 
es of Liege and Namur were built, after the experie- 
nce of the siege of Paris in 1871; and yet when the 
test came, they falled, because the science of offensive 
tactics had meanwhile enormously advanced. Is it 
mot a cleat case of unredeemed waste to spend such 
vast sums on engines of destruction that may quite 
possibly be declared utterly inefficient in five years’ 
time ? Knugland can afford, perhaps, to bnild a Dread- 
nought at the cost of 42,000,000 in 1905 and sell it at 
€20.000 in 1920 as srcap iron. But we cannot afford 
to play at strategical experiments that cost crores to 
m0 purpose. 

Taking next the question of the gain actually 
derived from this enormous outlay on an unpesduc. 
tive iread, the question is unavoidable asto ‘‘what 
exactly is the purpose of the army in India ?” It 
i not @ little curious that the Government of India 
have never carefully defined thet purpose. Is it that 
they themselves have no very clear notions on the 
subject?. The Esher Committee had indeed the 
hardibood to write: ‘‘The functions of the army are 
te repel external aggression and to maintain internal 
security’. But from what quarter is external 
aggression to be apprehended, against which India in 
wer own interest and for her own defence must 


provide 2 We have treaties of pesce oractically with 
all our immediate fieighbours, ard ever with the 
remotely possible ivals, ke Japan. We tre 
discussing schemes of Internttional Disirmament, 
and projecting Leagues. of Nations, which are 
advertised to insure the world against War. Are 
these Conferences, and projects merety eyewash ? 
Even if the entries in the Grand Imperial Stekes 
suggest names that imply a doubt. as to the honesty 
of these over~adverttised «forts at disarmaments, why 
should the Indian people be textually and actually 
libelled by maintaining an army thet is utterly ont 
of all proportion to her own uneeds, and wholly at 
variance with the views of her own people? 

Perhaps the explanation is found in the unconsci- 
ous admission of the Esher Committee on the Army 
in India.:—‘'We cannot cansider. the adménistration of 
the Army in India otherwise than as part of the total 
armed forces of the Empire.” If India is to maintain 
An army, not according to her owh requirements, 
but as demanded by the needs of Imperiel Defence, 
let us at least have a frank statement like the above. 
Officially, however, the Esher Report must be taken 
to b2 abandoned, in view of the resolutions passed 
by the Assembly thereon. And yet we still 
continue to maintain an army ata scale, and with 
an internal organisation, that cannot possibly 
harmonise with the bare requirements of the Indian. 
national defence. For consider these facts: 

(1) The Indian Army, in the first place, 
contains an element of Iiuropean soldiers, which is 
as exp2nsive financially as it is useless militarily. The | 
Hon. Mr. Parushotiamdes in a special note on the | 
Indian Military expenditure observés:— 

‘The Britizh element of the Indian Army costs from 
four to sive times the Indian element, The proportion 
“of British to Indian troops is regulated on the basis 
of 1: 2.5, excluding artillery, a proportion which 
does not differ materially from that laid down by the 
Poel Commission, immediately after the Mutiny, in 
1859. Without discussing the question of the substi- 
tation of Indian personnel for British porsonnel 
in the Army in India, I will content myself with the 
statement that the financial aspect of the question 
lends very strong support to the case for Indianisa- 
tion of thy Army.” 


Kiven at the proportion of the Indian and European 
elements above disclosed, the fact of a [‘uropean 
soldier costing four tiues or more the charges of an 
Indian soldier, who probably gives « greater military 
efficiency under the Indian climatic cénditions, will 
make the military expenditure at least doubly more 
extensive than it need be- An army of 300,000 Indians 
would cost at Rs. 659 per soldier per annum, 
19,50 crores; an army of the identical strength, but 
with 100,090 Europeans would cost at Rs. 2500 per 
European soldier, 38 crores, The figures are *90 
eloquent for further discussion, But mere costliness is 


not the only objection to the ‘entertainment’ to use 
the official and appropriate idiom in the matter, of 
the Furopean soldier in the Indian army. We need 


not eyed cact up the racial disadvantage of his 
presence in the Indian army, as a ground for criticis- 
ing the existing system. The greatest evil of the 
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Present policy of maintaining a proportionate strength 
of Kuropeans in the Indian Army ig:India can never 
have the fullest preparation for national defence while 
this principle endures, As has been said: 


“The capacity for the national defence of this 
country is deliberately kept down, ‘and is in the last 
resort, limited by the willingness and ability of the 
British women to bear male children”, 


While the present Government must insist upon a 
certain proportion of _ British troops: in the Indian 
army, the problem of the utmost military strength 
that India can under any contingency command 
must necessarily be limited by the available surplus 
of the military manu—power of Great Britain. On a 
conscriptionist basis Britain has a total military man- 
power of about 4 millions, For reasons of her own 
economic organisation, Britain cannot be and will 
not be conscriptionist, She can therefore spare at 
any time only about 100,000 men for service 
outside the -British Isles, or at least for service in 
India. The total potential military inan~power of India is 
35 fnillion. As Britain can never afford to spare 175 
million Tommy Atkinses to serve on the Indian 
frontier, it follows that under no conceivable circum- 
stances, India can utilisé her full available inilitary 
resources. The result is that! while we pay double at 
least of what we need at all pay for insuring us 
- against outside aggression, we cannot prepare even to 
the normal extent of our possibilities against the worst 
eventuality that might befall us as a nation. 


(2) It is this same maintenance of the European 
section in the Indian Army, which must be taken to 
be responsible for another defect in organisation,—a 
defect, which, could the army organisation be spoken 
of in terms of a business enterprise, reveals a striking 
want of any knowledge of what might be called the 
economics of defence.. India pays the maximum of 
cost for a minimum of defensive equipment. In every 
other country, maintaining a considerable Army, two 
principles of military organisation are studiously ob- 
served, which in India are as studiously infracted up- 
on. (a) There must be a distinction between the per- 
manent standing army, ready at any moment to take 
the field against an invader, and a possible total mi- 
litary strength consisting of the full man—power of the 
nation. The so called Peace establishment must differ 
from the possible ability for national defence. (b) As 
a consequence of the former, over and above the per- 
manent standing Army, there must bea reserve, larger 
by far than the standing army and able if need be to 
retrleve a disaster affecting the standing army. India hag 
neither @ national reserve, nor a separate peace establish- 
ment. We have just one army, which, God forbid, if 
defeated, there would be absolutely no means for na- 
tional defence even against the most. trifling attack, 
Every British historian of the Moghul Administration in 
this countty, for example, has criticised the policy of 
a single line of defence , consisling of just one large 
standing army which, if gone, the throne and the people 
would atike be at the mercy of the tebel or the con- 
queror. And yet no British statesman in India has 
ventured to correct this obvious weakness in our na- 
tional military organisation, And as regards the dis- 


tinction between the small permanent standing army 
and an ultimate War strength after full mobilisation, 
the pratice was sO common with the admittedly best 
organised tilitary power—it jis so obviously eco- 
nomical not to bleed the country white by normal 
standing charges so es to leave not an ounce of possi- 
ble effort in them to resist an unforeseen and ‘extra- 
ordinary contingency—that we need hardly labour the 
the point at all. It is impossible to believe that British: 
administrators in India are unaware of this fundamental 
weakness in their military organisation. Once mote, 
therefore, we have to ascribe the evil to the policy of 
maintaining a fixed proportion of the European ele- 
ment in the Indian Army, which will not permit of a 
proportionate and respectable reserve of fighting force 
being created in India, which will not allow of a dif- 
ferentiation being made between the peace establish- 
ment and the possible magnitude Of the ultimate war 
effort in the hour of the true need of the nation. 


(3) From the narrowly economic standpoint, also, 
of actual return from the army we entertain, the 
Kuropean element is not free from objection. Mr. 
Gokhale pointed out long ago in his evidence before 
the Welby Commission, in the event of an Indian 
necessity conflicting with the Imperial demands, the 
Government of Indie hgve themselves doubted whe- 
ther they would be able to command the services of 
the entire Rritish contingency, maintained at the ex- 
pense of India. And in this we do not include the 
fayment we make for the british reserve of troops. 
The custom of “‘ trooping season ’’ alone, as it is 
called, is against our getting the fullest benefit of the 
Lritish section of cur army, in the event of a war 
breaking out in Europe, at a time when that season 
is just about to commefice. So long as India is a part 
of the British Jcmpire, it need hot be argued at all 
that the identical circumstances which occasion a war 
with some power for England will mean a simultane- 
ous mobilisation both in this ccuntry and in Britain, 
But the latter in these circumstances will not be able 
to spare the small number of troops that are maintain- 
ed as an apology for the heavy British expenditure 


on the Navy. 


This is not the place to append a_ list of those 
petty,- but, from a financial sense not unimpertant,~ 
grievances which are indissolubly connected with the 
drain of the War Office Charges. No Indian Viceroy 
has quite accepted the War Office point of view, .and 
yet the so-called Capitation and other charges Reve 
gone on incessantly’increasing. The system of regard- 
ing the British. section of the army in India ase 
sort of a loan of British troops to India, is responsiple 
for all that incidental hardship to Indian finance 
which is- comprised in the changes which Britain 
from: time to time introduces in her military organisa- 
tion, No one seems to have considered that India is 
neither as rich as lingland, ror has. she as many 
military or imperial interests as Britain, And yet we 
must mutely accept snd adopt all the changes 
which England finds it necessary to 
introduce in her army organisation. Tord Cardwell 
introduces the Short Service System;—we must follow 
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wii; even though it ‘is utterly uneconomical and 
absolulely unsuited to Indian conditions..Lord Haldany 


introduces the compulsory Insurance System, as part 


onthe socialJegislation in Britain, and has a whole 
Agst of separation nf other allowances;—we 
nattst again follow suit, though webave forthe ordinary 
civil * population not even the ptovision of a meal 
a Gay, And the glaring injustice of the arrangement, 
over anid above the fundamental unecovomy -of the 
arrangement is that all these benefits are confined 
ony to the British troops. in India, No self-governing 
colony is required to bear anything corresponding to 
these charges upon the Government of India. 

‘As a sort of a pendent to the foregoing argument, 
it may be noted that we have no provision, inspite of 
spending 70:per cent of our revenues on defensive items, 
for the naval defence of the country. This has frequently 
peen misunderstood both by the critics and advocates 
of the existing. system. It has been alleged, in exten- 
uation of the heavy army charges India ‘is saddled 
with, that in part at least these must be regarded 
@s # compensation for the absence of any 
provision for the maval defence in the Indian 
budget. Britain maintains a large navy, which, it is 
allege? is for the. common defence of the Empire; 
and in returt: India maintains an army, perhaps some. 
what latger than her own immediate needs would 
reqtire, but not larger than would just campensate 
for the advantage of naval defence which India obtains 
by remaining a part of the British Empire. This is 
pute casuistry. Britain maintains a navy primarily and 
entirely for her own deeds. She has chosen, or is 
forced to have an economic system. in which she 
finds it awkward to adopt the so-called protectionist 
‘égime, for the simple reason that she has no chances 
‘of being self-sufficient. She must therefore depend 
for her. very existance upon foreign commerce. She 
accordingiy maintains a large navy to guarantee her 
Open seas in time of war and free commerce, 
There is tio other reason Imperial or insular, There 
is no toom for charity in politics, mor even in 
finance. And the best test of the argument ‘lies “in the 
Prompt conversion of Britain to a’ Single Power 
standard in her naval preparations, the moment she 
found herself confronted with American ambitions on 
the same plane. Were it otherwise, were Britian main-. 
taining her present navy for the philanthropic object 
ef defending the outlying portions of the Empire at 
her own cost, the navy would be a common Imperial 
asset, wunder joint or coopetative Tinperial, 
not insular, control. But while Britain is perfectly 
agreeable to be idea of the Dominions creating a navy 


of their own, she shies at the very suggestion 
of those colonial navies being under any other com- 


mand or direction except that of the English admiralty, 

In sober truth, Britéin would ho more think of using. 
her navy for the defence ot the outlying parts of 
the empire, than Rome used her legionaries for the 
defence of her provinces,, when the Huns and the 
“Goths caine thundering at the gates of - the Inmpetial 
city itself, Britain may. indeed, use her Navy, to 
presetve her Tinpetial amour propre, and yet. call it a 
us? for the defence of the Entpire, Britain may and 


ene 


by -O. Reajagepa 


will.is¢ het gevy to maintain’ the “” Freedom of 
the Seas’’ in the British sense of the plirasée, But we 
must never forgét the simple axiom of political economy 
that the skin is. always nearer than the shirt. Because 
Britain maintains a large Navy, it is absurd to ask 
India to’ maintain by way of compensation an army 
larger than her. needs, larger than her means. The 
fiction of the advantage of naval defence obfained by’ 
India also needs to be examinéd’ more carefully than 
by a simple reference to the.days when the Emden 
was raiding’. the Indian ports. Geographically and 
politically, India is so situated that we cannot cor- 
ceive of India needing naval assistance {rom Britain: 
for the exclusive benefit of this country. And, against 
all probabilities, should India chance to attract 
enemies from actoss the seas, she has a sea-board. so 
effectually dominated by the Ghats and the deserts 
that she may laugh at those who would venture to 
waste powder and shot tpon these her natural 
defences. And as for her maritime commerce, though 
considerable, it is not, at least in its present character, 
entirely for her own benfit. Her customers are more 
interested in keeping open the commerce of India, 
than India herself. There is thus no ground to regard 
the excessive military expenditure of India as in any 
way @ compensation for the absence of naval char- 
ges in the Indian budget. One might appreciate, 
indeed, the value of an Indian Navy for scientific 
and educational purpdses, But, while the preserit — 
overwhelming scale of military expenditure lasts, 
there is no hope for this ideal being realised. 

To sum up then: . 

(1) India’s Military ‘Budget is guided not by 
considerations of India’s requirements but solely 
by those of Imperial defence. 

(2) Inepite of this rninous expenditure, 
army in ‘militarily useless because: 

a, Since the British element of the Indian army 
costs four to five times as much as the Indian 
element, the former's employment necessarily 
restricte the size of the Indian army withont in any 
way adding to its efficiency. 

b. Strict maintenanceof the ratio between the British 


India’s 


and the Indian troops makes the development of India’s 


potential manepower for military purposes entirely 
dependent dn the available snrplus of military man- 
power of Great Britain. 

c, Irsistance on this ratio while it 
‘oncumbers Indian resources by necessitating the up— 
keep of a yee establishment of a huge 
standing army. peace time would leave India 
withont any reserve force to fall back upon in case 


of a disaster overtaking the ; main army. 
. “On the other hand the services of the entire 
British contingency maintained at Indian expense 


will hardly he avilable to India in ease ber necessity 
canilicts with tha Imperial demand. 

(8) As. compensation for this extravagant military 
up-keep “[adia is sup)osed to receive the protection 
_of the « British Navy which git hardly 3 requires and 
which in, case of emergenvy is hardly likely to prove 
of much’ us, to. her, 

Ke 


lachar 
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APPENDIX A 
ARMY EXPENDITURE 
(Excluding Military Works, Royal Indian Marine and Royal Air Force.) 


1913-14 
(AcTUAIA.) 


1932-93 (BuDGET ESTIMATES). 


Net expenditure, 


Expenditure, Receipts, Net expenditure, 


a a Re. Res, Rs, Bs. 
q) Fighting -gervices in India proper and Burma. . . 26,06,08,000 15,000 26,05,93,000 14,50,14,000 
(2) Administrative services . os 3,66,29,000 5,20,000 3,61,09,000 1,29,74,000 
(3) Miscellaneous units and expenditare = A : 1£,97,000 es 15,97,000 6,86,000 
(4) Expenditure in England - P 2 : 6,43,15,000 17,65,000 6,25,50,000 2,16,30,004 
(5) Forces in Aden : Sen Tras hee $4,93,000 15,00,000 1 9,93,000 3,84, 006. 

(6) Forces in South and East Persia. eae es 3,75,000 sis 3,76,000 aa 
(74) Forces serving in the Colonies . x Rae See 11,273,000 12;60,000 —87,000 —2,18,000 
Total of 1 = 36,81,90,000 50,60,000 36,31,90,000 18,04,70,006 


I|.—Cost of Educational, etc., establishments, working ex- 


penses of Hospitals, Depots, etc. 
(1) Educational and Instructional establishment = 1,09,97,000 
(2) Army Education 2 ‘ y = 37,92,000 
(3) Working expenses of hospitals SSA et mae 3,24,75,000 
(4) Working expenses of depots 1,57,86,000 
(5) Working expenses of manufacturing. establishments. 1,16,58,000 
(6) Inspection of stores .  .- 6 10,75,000 
(7) Military accounts Offices. © + + + : 85,89,000 
(8) Ecclesiastical establishments . : te eee : 7,70,000 
(9) Administration of Cantonments ; s = 18,50,000 
(10) Miscellaneous . - . . : ee , 
Total . ‘ $,79,28,000 1,30,21,000 7,49,07,000 2,58,35,000 
* add for exchangeat Rs. 16 = £1 - «© + + 37,62,000 eed 37,62,000 1 3,19,000 
Total of II 9,16,90,000 1,30,21,000° 7,86.69,000 2,60,54,000 
Ill.—Army Headquarters. 
Staff of Commands, etc.—— : 
(1) Army Headquarters. - - + + * * oo ane ae yoy er 
( of . ° = = : ’ eee i 0), ? ( 4; 
3 Staff or Districts and Brigades: oe ie hoes ern ae Aen 55,85,000 
4 Embarkation - . - . . e eee > ? eee 
S Railway Transport Staff 2 2. ee el 4,86,000 wes 4,386,000 1,8000 
(6) Miscellaneous . - 2 é e 4 4,76,000 ae 4,76,000 3,09,000 
1,96,28,000 ste 3,96,28,000 92,50,000 
| Deduct paved AB: Box Majesty's Government on —13,20,000 13,20,000 a 
account of part 5 : 
Total of HI, 1,83,08,000 93,50,000 
1V.—Stock accountt . Sateen eee ny 2,48,42,000 2.36,40,000 12,02,000 27,70,000 
V.—Special ieee 2 ee 1,98,64,000 40,000 1,98,24,000 34,95,000 
a - 
ViIt—Miscellaneous charges and roceipts :— 
is ae Indian Troop Service. ? a a meshed 1,38,86 000 19,50,000 1,19,38,000 -29,08,000 
(2) Carriage of troops and stores in "India ‘ ° P 1,20,50,000 
ey Poa ary new measures. : 22'18-000 Sassen se 9690, 36,68,00) 
(5) Reserve with Government anaes sealer teal aa 22,00,000 |) 
Notel ok NE 8,31,04,000 2,15,32,000 65, 71,000 
VIi.—Non-effective charges . Ble ts : J F . 9,28,97,000 $96,717,000 $,68,5),000 
V1il.—Territorial and auxiliary forces - . S 1,18,86,000 1,18,86,000 32,84,000 


GRAND TOTAL 2 66,07,81,000 ; 5,65,51,000 60,42,30,000 27,87,46,000 | 


* Expenditure in England on stores included in the above statement has been converted at Rs. 10 = £1, We bave not been 
able to obtain information as to the distribution of this expenditure ever the various items and it bas therefore been necessary 
to make a lump addition representing the difference between the rupee equivalent of the sterling expenditure at the rate of 
Re. 10 = £1 and at the raje of Ke. 16 = £1. 

+ The figures given in the budget for 1922-23 for total expenpiture and net expenditure ure Re, 1,70, 37, (v and a minus 
figure of Re. 60,03,000, respectively, the latter figure teing @ credit representing u portion of the reduction of stocks. Tne figure for 
* gross expenditure includes expenditure on stores in England amounting to £752,400 converted ab Hs. 10™£1 whereas in this state- 


ment it is converted at Rs, 15 = £1, 
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Notes 
Mahatmaji’s Health 
Mrs. Gandhi accompanied by Laxmi and some 
other girls of the Ashram saw Mahatmaji in Yarawda 
jail on the 18th inst. Mahatmaji was brought to the 
superintendent’s office as usual. Asked about the con- 
dition of his health Mehatmaji said that early this 
month he felt that his bowels required attention, and 
accordingly took some castor oil; but it had no effect 
and at night he had a severe stomachache. The pain 
Was very severe and continued for three days. The 
‘doctor suspected dysentry and gave six injections. 
He had some fever owing to the pain in the stomach. 
The temperature did not go above hundred and one 
degrees, and the fever quite subsided within fortyeight 
hours. Under the doctor’s advise he has been forced 
to give up spinning and all other work for a few 
days, and is having complete rest. Medical and other 
help has bzen quite satisfactory and leaves nothing 
to be desired. He is allowed any diet that he requires 
and is now transferred to Civil Barracks. He has a 
large compound there at his disposal for exercise put~- 
poses. He was taking only milk and fruits till the 
18th and hai not begun taking bread yet. His weight 
is said to have increased a little, but still it is less 
than his usual weight by nine pounds. He looked 
bright and cheerful. Mr. Indulal Vagnik and Ms, 
Manzer Ali Sokhta are kept with him at present. 
Individual Resistance 
Indecision has been the bane of political thought in 
fhe trying times through which we-are passing. We 
decided at Gaya on offering Individual Civil Resis- 
tance to the wrongs of the Government, But now 
that the time has arrived for putting the resolution 


to practice, currents of indecision are preventing 
action. If last year the leaders had resolved on con- 
centration on Constructive work and had put forth all 
their energies with single-minded purpose in that direc- 
tion, nothing would have been better. But having fed 
the nation on the prospect of active battle and shaped 
thought and action towards thatend, it will be suicidal 


nowtoturn round to a different policy The Constructive 
Programme is intended to build upthe nation. The 
most important part of the work of nation-building 
in India Fis to spread fearlessness and the capacity 
of sacrifice. This is the capital achievement so far, of 
10n—co-operation. Today there is a reaction which may 
yet b2 small, but which -must-be met by us if it fs 
not to grow and put us back in the o!d grooves. It is 
imperative that a definite programme by which the 
example of fearlessness and sacrifice wouid be reinfor- 
ced, should be undertaken and carried out by us, The 
emancipated mind is as important as, if not more, than 
concrete organisation. No price is too great if it will 
enable us to break the Jlaya of the ugly brite-ferce 
that at present rules over ts. We can save all the 
organisation by economic of sacrifice but will find 
only an empty shell if we do not mantain, at the 


newly acquired level, national fearlessness and sacrifice. 
Lawrence Statue. 


At last one brave man has been found who has 
had the impatient courage te auswer to the arrogant 
question of the statue in the Lahore Mallt—‘‘ Will you be 
ruled by the pen or the sword?” ‘‘Not by either, but 
by my own conscience’? was the answer of Sirdar 
Amrit Singh who courted arrest at roon, on the fifteenth 
of May. A question has been raised whether it was right 
for a civil resister to go with chisel and hammer to 
break a statue. The human figure should not confuse 
our ideas. There is no infringement of the law of 
Ahimsa in the assault on the statue. It was not to 
do dishonour to Lord Lawrence or his memory. It was 
not an attack on person or even property; for the 
statue is supposed to be the people’s and stands on the 

people’s grounds. The people through their accredited 
agents, the municipality of Lahore, have resolved 
long ago that the statue ig an insult and should be 
removed. Brute-force alone now protects the insulting 
figure and any one with conscience and courage 
is entitled to protéct his own and his people’s honour, 
and undertake to suffer the penalties thereof. I offer 
my warmest congratualations to Sardar Amrit Singh. 
The Nagpur Battle. 

At Nagpur the struggle is going on bravely anc 
beautifully. Mahatmaji’s heart would have been glad 
to see the peaceful and orderly battle conducted by 
his staunch and careful followers. This country is ours 
and the streets are ours. European residents and public 
buildings cannot take away. our right to unify into 
a single nation and carry our symbol of peace and 
good—will. ‘The socalled civil lines is that part of the 
city wherein the-Goverument buildings stand and where, 
in some bunglows, European residents, among others, 
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live. The challange of Nagpur questions ovr right to 
the soil of our country and our right to grow into a 
self-governing nation. The tri-colour flag is a symbol 
of unity, white, green and red representing all comma- 
nities including even the European, citizens that live 
among us, and is a message of peace and protection to 
all. The charkha on the flag symbolises non—violence, 
self-reliance and industry. It says ‘peace not war, love 
not Hatred.’ Yet we are told, we cannot carry this 
standared of peace and unity, for men and women of 
the race that holds us in subjection are likely to be 
annoyed at this, our jubilant  self-reulistion. 
All municipal and other local bodies are 
warned that the grants from public taxes will be 
stopped if they exhibit the flag on their buildings. 
Non-co-operators have not sought or taken control 
over ail local bodies. But the flag is not only the 
non=co-operators’. All local bodies that feel that they 
should protect the national right to live and grow 
should answer the challenge at every turn. Providence 
gives us the opportunity to unite ourselves, ifonly we 
resolve to cast off doubt and tear. ©. R. 


India’s Case at Lausanne 

The Executive Board of the India Independence 
Party has addressed a memorandum to the members 
of the Peace Conference at Lausanne, detailing India’s 
grievances which she has to suffer. They say all the 
ailments are due to the doings of the “Perfidious 
Albion”, whom they take to task for most of the 
misery +2 be seen in the world. The Servant. 

“It ig universally admitted that the chicf ¢/sturbing 
element in the comity of nations of the world is”, 
they declare, ‘the Perfidious Albion.” The double 
dealing of the British has been the cause of many 
world tragedies in the past and present and promises 
the same in the future. A roman poet, two centuries 
before the Christian era spoke of the Anglo-Saxon 
as: “the sea-wolves, whose home was the ocean, 
whose friend was the storm and who lived on the 
pillage of the world.” Such were the Anglo-Saxons 
then and such are the Anglo~Saxons now, who want 
to monopolize the whole planet for theirawn exclusive 
use and beg claims for generations to come at the 
expense of the vestof the human race, though the 
earth produces enough for all and to spare! The 
world-war was one item of their designs of world- 
conquest, by which they devised the destruction of the 
great nations of Europe, and establishment of thom- 
selves as arbiters of the destiny of the globe—over 
oceans and continents. There is no strategic position 
on the face of the earth like Gibralter, Malta, Suez 
Canal, Aden, Bombay, Colombo, Madras, Calcutta, 
Singapore, Horgkung the continent of Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada and West, South and Hast Africa, 
where they have uot established their effective control 
and reduced thereby all nations, great and small, to 
be at their merey and sweet will. In the chain of 
their selfish designs there remains only one link of 
the straits of the Dardannelles and the Bosphorus to 
complete their domination over ‘all nations -of Lurope 
Hence they come to Lausanne Conference with their 
mouths professing peace and good wiil to all men 
While their heads are full of designs of world-sul)- 
jugation and domination over nations. It is @ curious 
irony of fate that all Huropean nations—great and 
amail—play into the hands of these past-masters of 
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confidences trick, in the hope of a politivelor ecenomic 
gain of doubtful nature! 

The India Independence Party has a 
all oppressed nations of Europe, Asia and Africa— 
inclading France, Italy, Russia, China and Japan—to 
the effect that all should adopt an economic policy 
based on common interest againat Great Britain and 
take s leaf out of India’s book. The policy of boycott 
of the British goods adopted by Mahatma Gandhi in 
India during tho last two years has damaged the 
Britis: trade appreciably and has better prospects in 
the future. I[f all the oppressed nations the world 
over make an economic pact with India they can bring 
Great Britain to her senses. 

India was once a land of culture 
and to-day it is all ignorance and misery. In India 
more than fifty millions of people, go to- 
day to sleep. on one insufficient meal per day and millions 
die of hunger every year. The industries of India have 
been crushed by the Government and the comme: ce of 
India has been generally in the hands of British capite- 
lists. The high posts pf the State had been up to recently 
® preserve for the British born subjects of the King. 
At a oritical juncture in the last war the British 
extracted one hundred million pound sterling from the 
poor tax-payers of India for the expenses of war, and 
nearly au equsl sum they borrowed from Indians by 
compulsion, and promised te grant self-government 
to Indians at the conclusion of peace. So when at 
the conclusion of the armistice the people of India 
started an agitation forthe promised self-government, 
thousands of them, including women and _ children, 
were made targets of bullets at that noted Jallianwale 
Bagh at Amritsar in April 1919-—nay—the men and 
women were further compelled by the civilized British 
Government in India to crawl on their bellies as a 
sign of submission to Great Britain! It was this that 
moved even a saintly man like Mahatma Gandhi to call 
the British Government in India satanic, and to start 
@ movement for the boysott of British goods in India 
under the name of non-violent non-co-operation with 
the British Government in Iadia. Thereupon the 
British Government adepted the policy of sending 
hundreds and thousands of leading men, throughout 
the length and breadth of the peninsula, to prisons. 

It ig huped and trasted that the civilized world 
after learning @ few facts of the British rule in India 
will sympathise and assist ludian aspirations, and give 
the same recognition aud justice to one-fifth of the 
human race, which has been given to many small 
states of Europe. 


Khadi Notes 


Danger Ahead 

The All India Khadi Information Bureau was estab- 
lisned by the All India Khadi Department to supply in- 
formation about Khadi activity in various provinces to 
those interested in it, to study the dificultles in the 
way, to suggest a remedy if possible, and if it was 
unable, to bring them to the netice of experts for solution. 
The Bureau has stood sentry at its post accordingly and 
it has had the hapoy privilege of giving out the signal 
“All Well” so far. But the ship of Khadi has now 
entered upon stormy waters. Instead of “‘All Well’’ 
we have to sound the warning ‘‘Danger Ahead” now 
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and prosperity 


One of the principal reasons adduced by those who 
ate opposed to the Councils Is thet Council activities 
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will paralyze Constructive work. I don’t know how 
Other items of Constructive work stand, but so far as 


So Activity is concerned, from all intormation re- 
celved, it is showing signs of flagging. 


Means or an End 

While en the one side the Councils agitation has 
pelsed dislocation ot Khadi work, on the other hand 
Agitation tor Civil Disobedience is levelling its blow at 
it no less. In the excitement for jait-going the very 
object of Khadi activity—whether it is a means or an 
oes being debated upon. People seem to think as if 
the time is past when Khadi could be regarded as the 


essence of Swaraj and that Swadeshi is but a doubtful 
weapon for the attainment of freedonn. 


Tt is also believed that Swadeshi could be affected 
by an embargo on foreign exports after the attainment 
of Swaraj. Bat that Swadeshi will be no Swadeshi. It 


will be Virtue practised under compulsion. True 
Swadeshi is the invulnerable bulwark of the nation 


and it can be only said to be accomplished if it is 
practised as a national duty. Be itan end or a means, 
Swaraj without it is a liteless corpse aud if Swadeshi 
is the soul of Swaraj. Khadi is the essence of Swadesh]. 

Let us not,in our impotence tosustain the sacrificial 
fireof freedom by offerings of suffering forget that 
Constructive Programme also affords a fair field for 
suffering. ASindhifrend hasgivenupa lucrative service 


and has come down here to be imprisoned in the 
spinring—-wheel and the loom. Who will say that 
this is not sacrifice? It he had rushed to jail in a 


frenzy of impatience he would not have won-the hearts 


of the people. So long as jail-going was thought to be 
a difficult affair, so long jail-goers used to take it 


as a key to win the love of the people. Bu! now fear 
of the jail has disappeared. The volunteers have now 
to find out a far more difficult way of capturing the 
hearts of the feople. A man trained in national 


education and Khadi Propaganda tor the service of 
the people will be worthier than a volunteer returned 


from jail. We have done precious little beyond 
preaching that national education and Khadi are the 
life of the people. 

Only one preparation is necesary |o setve the peo- 
ple in these directions, and for that one need only 


bury himself in obscurity, living the life of a convict 
This jail is not au easy thing. Just as a convict is 
punished to solitary confinement for breach of jail dis- 
cipline even so docs one suffer the punishwent of 
solitary confinement in the shape of social ostracism 
in this jail of Constructive work. Just as a man doing 
disservice is renounced by people, even so aman ren- 


dering true service may sometimes be renounced. 
But there is this difference that the latter is ultimately 


warmly accepted by the people. Instead, therefore of 
chewing the cud of rebelling against Government, we 
had better insist on rebelling against the idleness which 
is fast becoming our bes:tting sin. We are now able 
to see that the mis-government that we are labouring 
under is the result of our own weakness It can ouly 
subsist on our weakness. It is like a tumour caused 
by the impurities in our body politic. It is tormenting 
it no doubt but before we cut it opey. it is. necessary 
to purity the blood, and this blood-purification is 
Constructive work,  self-purification, Khadi, and 
national education, whatever you please. Where is 
the harm if workers in these fields were to be impri- 
soned? It is a consummation devoutely to be wished, 
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equally welcome. ‘“‘Dead you will win the heaven, 
victor you will enjoy the earth’ says the Gita. This 
blissful state wilt hardly be in the lot of those who 
ZO to jail in defiance of the Constructive Programme. 
Their going to jai! will neither shame the 
Government nor inspire the people. 
The Insurance of Strike 

Ever since Gandhij! suggested the spinning wheel 
as an insurance against famine it is being used every- 
where. Sir P. C. Roy is turning-it to good account in 
Bengal though the public know very little about it. 
What little news we get about the Doctor's movements 
for its organization and other work, proves, that the 
spinning-wheel is a means of relieving distress. But 
in Ahme rvad it is being turned to a use which bids 
to be universal. During the mill-strike spining and 
the concommitant processes, like hand-giving hand= 
carding andrshand—weaving, are being utilised for the 


relief of the wmill--hands. This peaceful fight 
between the mill-hands and the mill- 
owners is a sight for the gods to see. 


The strike amply illustrates that for the last month 
and a half the principles that Gandhiji laid down for 
the strikers four years ago are being literally followed. 
A mill-hand wasting not a minute in idleness and 
accer ing even half a loaf by mannal Jabcur for the sake 


of his principle is, without doubt, the victor; but it is 
impossible to find such employmeut -for thousands of 


men. Only spinning and other incidental processes 
afford a fair field for such empluyment and _ the 
patient and indefatigable leaders of the Labour Union 
fre opening the field out to them. They have 
organized this splendd carvival of employing 


him on the spinning industry instead of submitting 
to the temptation of sending them out to find work 
in distant towns, and they have thus blessed both the 


mill—hands and the mill-owners. It is apparent that 
niil-industry .would receive a permanent blow if the 
labourers are scattered in distant places; and even 
for the mill-hands there is no little bardship 
involved. It is no easy thing for them to wind up their 
little households and set up fresh ones in distant places. 
I know that they would go to that length for the 
sake of principle. They are capable of great suffering 
having been born and bred in toil and trouble. It is 
no little strength for them tat they can rest content 


on 3a little bread of toil. It is well 
that the leaders of the Labour Union havepreferred to 


feed them out of their own manual labour on the 
spinning wheel to spending twelve thousand 
rupees for providing railway fares for those going 


outside. They have arranged so that the minimum wage 
per head may not be less than fourannas. The wages 
for occupations other than spinning are much higher 
and therefore the average wage of each worker is six 
annas. It would be interesting to calculate the length 
of days for which the .strnggle can be continued. 
Out of the 2990 ripees that would have otherwise 
been spent on railway fare, supposing that six annas’ 
return of three 


wages gives a : annas, 
fin view of double wages being giten 
for spiuning] the labour office would have to 


spend thiee tho1sand aunson a thousand mill-hands, 

and at that rate they can go on for 64 days on 12000 

rupzes. And 64 days’ organisation will place the whole 
(Continued on page 174) 
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‘Alwahid’ Case 
We have been anxious for some time past to place 


before our readers the full tacts about the Aboahid 
case, the Judgment in which was delivered some time 


back, The sentence of four years’ rigorous imprisonment . 


that was delivered, was.so shocking—even in a land of 
judicial abnormalities like Sindh—as to compel immediate 
attention. Further interest waslent to the case by the 
fact that the victin was a young man barely out of 
his teens—being only 22 years of age—and that his 
sole offence was to publish a vernacular translation, in 
his journal, of an article that had already appeared in 


the Servant of Calcutta—without provoking any 
comment or action whatsvever, so far as 
we know, from the Bengal Government. 


The editor was tried and convicted under two sepa- 
rate charges, one under sec. 153 A. and the other 
under sec. 124 Aof the Indian Penal Code, and sen- 
tenced to 2 years’ rigorous imprisonment on each count, 
the two sentences to ran concurrently. 

We have before us the text of the judgement as 
well as the offencing article. The original article is a 
reprint of a memorandum submitted by the Executive 
Board ot the India Independence Party to the mem- 
bers of the Peace Conferense assembled at Laussane. 
The document is couched in carefully restrained and 
balanced language. It is remarkably free from pission. 
Most of the facts recited therelb are such as have 
been repeated again and again in the columns of 
this journal, as well as in most other journals, in 
this country. With the exception of one or two mis- 
statements of facts--which clearly s>em to be due to 
oversight and misinformation, than deliberate purpose- 

there is hardly anything in it which we are not pre- 
pared to endorse ourselves, and we do not feel the 
slightest hesitation in taking upon ourselves the {ull 
responsibility for reproducing the article tm éofo in 
another part of this journal. 

The trying magistrate in his judgment has divided 
the article in two parts, each part being made the 
basis of a separate charge. The first part 1s dealt wi 
under Sec. 153 Aas calculated to create feelings of 
enmity and hatred between different classes of His 
Majesty's subjects. It refers to Eng'and as ‘‘Perfidious 
Albion.” It is an indictmeut of her policy of 
ie RAS a and her sinister desizns at the Darda- 
nn . The woeful results of England’ - 
depicted in pathetic terms. ee ae eee wei 
charged with having compassed the destruction of great 
nations in the last European War, to attain that end. 
There is hardly any one thess days, who believes 
any longer in the fiction thet was once elaborately 
go% up thet England went to war against Germany 
out of purely philathrophic motives. All thinking 
people believed then, the world knows it now 
that —— principai motive in plunging into the 
war was her commercial rivalry wi 
her ee with the latter Po a ‘ae are 
markets. And any one who 
how well she has ae hg «a one. 
As tegards her designs at the Dardennelles, one has 
only to look into the files of old news~papers, and he 
will find how Ingland had openly expressed her inten- 
tion to hold Anzoc—‘‘as an another Gibralter”? as it was 
gain at ep lime—and if the intention was given 
up, it was not for want of wiil or 
the position was found to be salutary weet, The 
be red is _ oe Ses even by her own 

teginen, §=4H2 word ofan Englishman,” wr 
Valentine Cnirol sometime back, ‘“wag not long slg 


word to conjure with all over the East It-ts so no 
longer.” Her treacherous betrayal of fhe Mugsalmans 
of India was denounced by none more strongly 
than by the Ex-Secretary of State for India him- 
self, in his Oxford speech, just after his resignation. 

In all this there is not a word about the Englishmen 
or their doings in India that can pcssibly infiame the 
feelingsof Hindusor Mussalmans against Englishmen in 
India. In fact the document is not addressed 
tothe people of India at all. Itis addressed to the mem- 
bers of the Peace Conference at Lanssane. The editor has 
simply pointed out this fact to his readers without any 
comments. The form of the orginal document has been 
preserved in the translation; even the original caption 
has been retained as it was. How, a general criticism of 
I. ngland’s foreign policy addressed to the members of 
the Peace Conference at Laussanne can, by any strech of 
imagination, be described as an attempt to create 
‘feelings of enmity and hatred between His Majasty’s 
subjects in India,’”’ passes our comprehension. 

The second part of the article jis dealt with 
under Sec. 124A, as being seditious. It is a bare nar- 
tative, praned of all epithet, of India’s wrongs, her 
material and culturat decline under the British rule, 
her services to the British Empire during the war 
and her disillusionment, followed by a brief account of 
the non=co-operation movement and the circumstances 
that gave birthtoit It recommends tothe other nations 
of the world to boycott British goods 
according ‘‘to the policy adopted by Mahatma Gandhi” 
and concludes with an appeal to the civilized world 
for active sympathy with India’s aspirations. 

The appeal to boycott British goods is, as we have 
already mentioned, based on a_ mis-statement of 
Mahatmaji’s position. But we have still to Jearn that 
to preach boycott of British goods in a peaceful 
manner amounts to - sedition against the State. 

The fact is that our struggle has gradually resolved 
itself into a deadly conflict between the 
atrogance of brute-force, armed asit is with the entire 
machinery of a lawless law on the one hand, andthe 
spirit of national independence on the other. And this 
judgment is nothing but an expression of the fury 
of the former at its present failure to crush the 
latter. Prestige complex has overspread the mind of 
Government, it has paralysed its judicial sense. 
It would be too much to expect—especially after our 
experience of the course of British justice during the 
last three years, in political cases—-that Government 
would still parceive the flagrant abuse of law in this 
case and undo the mischief that has been done. And 
we delude ourselves with any such vain hope no 
longer. We publish thess facts only to serve as a sharp 
reminder to us of the regime of law we live under, 
and to steel us against the trials that might come. ~ 

Concluded from page 173 abe 
spinning industry on a sound economic footing. This 
achisved, the mill-owners cannot but be moved. They 
will whole-heartedly welcome the mill-hands 
oontenting themselves with half a joaf and refusing 
to seek a new employer. Their penance cannot but tell. 

This Consummation is fall of infinite possibilities 
for the settlement of conflicts of labour and capital 
throughout the world. It is a wonder thatthe spinning- — 
wheel had not yet been recognised as an insurance 
against thes: conflicts. The tine is not far when 
leaders in lands, torn by such conflicts, will see behind 
sucha consummation the penance of the Sage of Yeravda. 

’ Maganial K. Gandhi 
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The Economic and Financial supplement will be a 
Special feature of ‘Young India’ for a year or mote, 
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Gujarat’s Resolve 


The Resolutions passed by the Gujarat Provincial 
Congress Committee are worth noticing for the careful- 
ness with which they have been conceived and for 
the practical unanimity with which all of them have 
been passed. The resolution advising the people that 
conditions fre not suitable for the adoption of Civil 
Disobedience of an aggressive character: shows the 
measure of the strength of Gujarat and the extent to 
which the Gujarat workers are prepared to go. 
There _is no scope at present for 
undertaking defensive civil disobedience in Gujarat, 
and for that of an aggressive character the workers 
have confessed their unpreparedness. Nothing is. so 
good as a consciousness of one’s own limitations. But 
the same workers by passing a resolution for intensive 
constructive work in selected areas have shown that 
they are anxions to get ready beforelong. Bardoli which 
was to have begun civil disobedience last year will 
very likely be selected as the area, and they will 
have fulfilled their debt to Mahatmaji if they succeed 
in carying out his programme in due time. The idea 
is to select the best workers and to concentrate all 
of them in the area. They will pledge themselves to 
live the life ofan ordinary hard labour convict living on 
what humble fare the villages can provide them, 
looking after the primary sanitary and educa- 
tional needs of the people, spinning four 
hours a day, and preaching the gospel of non- 
violent non-cooperation. Their ambition will be to 
enter the life of each and every villager and to help 
him wherever his help is accepted. This will be the 
test of the villager's capacity to win Swaraj. The 
Gaya programme figures are an eloquent proof of the 
yeadiness of the people to respond. Not one of the workers 
going to work in these villages is less anxions to. go 
to jail, bat he is also [conscious that if he can help 
to preparea mass fora bigger programme he will 
have done a bigher ditty. If the response is nil, 
individual civil disobedience will be their only duty, 
and they are prepared for all contingencies. 


The resolution for sending a strong contingent to 
Nagpur to join the battle for the flag is just as it 
should have been. Tamil Nadu has already Nagpur 
as one of the items of its civil disobedience programme. 
Babu Shyam Sunder Chakravarti, than whom no one 
emphasises more the need of constructive work, has 
blessed the struggle. The Swaraj party is indifferent, 
but the All India Congress Committee might force 
it to take a definite attitude towards it. Hven the 
Tribune has declared it to be the cleanest possible 
struggle. No battle was begun under better auspices 
and none had the promise of a better result. 
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The Word of an Englishman 


The following is the diary of events refered to in 

the note ‘The Word of an Erglishman’:— (P. 178) 
1915 
January ; 

Secret agreement with Hussein (Grand Sherif 
of Mecca). “Great Britain undertakes to form 
an independent Arab State, independent from 
every point‘of view internal and external...bounded 
eastwards by Persian Gulf, westwards by the 
Red Sea, Egypt, and Mediterranean, northwards 
by Aleppo and Mosul, &c. 

(This ‘‘pledge’’ absolutely violated by Sykes=-Picot 
Treaty (see may 1916). Of the ‘‘ Arab kingdom ”’ 
promised to Hussein and Feisal for their alliance against 
the Turks, nothing remains except the sandy wastes 
of the Hedjaz, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia practi- 
cally annexed by France land England, without any 
‘consent of the governed” or any shred of “‘self- 
determination.” ) 

March 4, 18, 20 

Russia to have Constantinople and the Straits, and 
to preserve a benevolent attitude towards the political 
aspirations of England in Persia, Palestine, Mesopotamia, - 
Egypt. The neutral zone of Persia to be handed 
over to Great Britain.? 

(This in spite of Treaty of 1907. The Persians 
were tiever consulted and their deputations to Paris 
were ignored. Compare: ‘‘This was a@ war for the 
emancipatiga of small States.”"—AsguirH#, November 
9, 1916.) 

April 26 

Secret Treaty with Italy (Pact of London). Italy 
promised inter alia the Dodekanese, and a vast area 
of Asia Minor (Adalia, &c.), also Valona. The rest of 
Albania to be divided between Montenegro, Greece, 
and Serbie.2 

(Compare: ‘‘The sympathy of H. M. Government 
for the legitimate aspirations of the Vibanian people.’’= 
F. O. letter to Miss Durham, Janua:y 16, 1918.) 

1916 
April 26 

Sazonov-Paleologue Agreement. Russia given 60,000 
square miles between Persian frontier and Black Sea. 
Italy and French huge areas of Asia Minor to west 
and south. 

May 

The Sykes-Picot Treaty. France given all Syrian 
coast as far as Acre; all the ports and a vast hinter- 
land to jheTigris, including Mosul. Great Britain allotted 
Acre and Haifa and Mesopotamia between Bagdad 
and Persian Gulf. 

(‘We are not fighting for additional territory.’ 
Bonar AW, February 20, 1917.) 

1917 
August 
Agreement of St. Jean de Maurienne; Smyrna 


given to Italy. 
1918 
January 4 
President Wilgon’s XIV Points ( dccepted by Allies 


as basis of peace). 


oe 


1 See, “The Secret Treaties’ by F. -Seymour 
Cocks. (U. D. C., Orchard House, Great Smith 
Street, 8. W. 1.) 2 Idem. 
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Ottoman Empire to be assured a cumplete sovereignty 
with guarantees of security and autonomous develop- 
ment for other subject races, &c ). 

January 5 

“Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of its 
capital or of the rich and renowned lands of 
Asia Minor and Thrace, which are predominantly 
Turkish in race.’’"—Mr. Lloyd George, 

Hall. 
January 8 

President 
Allies). 

Pornt II.—The settlement of evety question of 
te1ritory, sovereignty...... upon the basis of the free 
acceptation of that settlement by the peoples immedi- 

ately concerned, and not upon the basis of the...... 
interests or advantage of any other nation... 
May 22 

British and French commercial interests negotiate 
for the laying of a pipe-line from the Mesopotamian 
oil fields to Tripoli in Syria. Proposals initiated by 
British, led by Lord Long. Lloyd George said he 
knew nothing about them. 

October 30. The Mudros Armistice 

Rauf Bey said he signed in the full contidence 
that the terms (maintenance of nilitary status quo, 
§c. ) would be kept. Admiral Calthorpe clasped Rauf’s 
hand and, turning to his officers, said, ‘“‘ I¢ is true, 
gentlemen, that England always keeps her word, isn’t 
it?”? They all said, ‘Yes.’’ 

(A few mouths later Lloyd George and Curzon, 
in flagrant violation of the armistice, let loose a 
Greek army on Smyrna, which lands under th 
protection of the admiral’s flagship. See May 
15, 1919.) 

December 

Secret minutes of Big Four. ‘‘Mr. Lloye George 
replied that he saw no difficulty about the rights of 
France in Syra ard Cilicia, but he made demands for 
certain places which he thought should be included 
in the British zovue, and which under the 1916 agree- 
ment belonged to the French, namely, Mosul. He also 
asked for palestine Clemenceau agreed that Mosul 
should be transferred to great Britain; Palestine also 
granted.’’ 

Lloyd George discloses the secret Treaty with King 
Hyssein, which was unknown to either French or 
Ameticans. Wilson thereupon proposes dispatch of 
Commission of Inquiry to Syria, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia to discover whether the peoples of these 
regions wished to be governed by Frenchmen and 
Fuglisumen. Clemenceau and Lloyd George accepted 
this “‘in principle,’’ bat refused to apppint any 
cominissioners. Nevertheless, two Americans, Messrs. 
Crane and King, were dispatched. 

(Their Report, though unknown here, has been 
publisbed in CU S. A.—a damning indictment of the 
whole system of Mandatory Governments forced upon 
the Arabs.) 


Wilson’s XIV Points (accepted by 


1919 
March 25 


“Germany to recognise the session by Turkey 
of the whole of her territory to Mandatories 
responsible to the League of Nations.’’—Lloyd 
George, in Paris. 
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May 15 

Greek army sent to Smyrna. Hundreds of Turkish 
civilians massacred. Greek occupatie: of Anatolia 
gradually increases. Wholesale destruction of Turkish 
towns ahd villages, whose inhabitants were exposed to 
every form of outrage and murder. ( See Reports of 
International Red Cross”) 
October 12 

Report of Allied Admirals (suppressed by the 
Government) condemns the Smyrna landing 1m py 
denies any ill-treatment of Christians in the town or 
district to justify violation of armistice; declares the 
Greeks guilty of looting, arson, and murder. 

1920 
February 26 

‘* The pledge given in January, 1918 (see above 
5. 1. 18), was given after full consultation with 
all parties....... It was specific, unqualified and 
deliberate. 
.eeee The effect of the statement in India was that 
recruiting went up appreciably from that very 
moment. 
wees Ve might go to the Indian troops and say, 
‘Circumstances have changed; we gave you this 
p’ mise in January, 1918; the Turk never gave 
in. until November, 1918.’ We might have said so; 
but [I will tell you what they would have said. 
Whenever the British word was given again in 
the East they would have said, ‘Yes, you mean 
to keep faith, but you will always somehow or 
other find an unanswerable reason when the 
time comes for breaking it.’’— 
Mr. Lioyd George, House of Commons. 


March 16 
Martial law procluimed in Constantinople. Turkish 


Parliament closed and puppet Government set up. 
One hundred and fifty prominent Turks arrested with 
every form of indignity ahd deported to Malta without 
any charge or trial, and kept there fo: two years. 
April 26 
Conference at San Remo. Smyrna and Thrace 
given to the Greeks. Mesopotamia and Palestine to be 
Brititish ‘‘ mandates.’’? Syria and Cilicia, French, 
Adalia, Italian, &c., &c. 
November 25 
Armenia (poss:sing nelther oil mcr coal) is 
abandoned by Allies and becomes a Soviet Republic. 
Its independence recognised by the Turks. 
December 23 
Iloyd George harangues the House of Commons 
on the ‘‘sublime virtues” and ‘“‘military excellence” 
of the Greeks—‘‘ a people whose friendship is vital to 
us in that part of the world.” 
1921 
February 25 
Arrival of Bekir Sami Bey, Gounaris, &c., for 
conference with object of “‘promoting peace.’’ 
Document marked ‘“‘Secret,’? March 10 
“Tloyd George asks ‘Could the Greek army 
smash the Kemalists? ’ Reply: ‘YeS, they undertook 
to do this in three months if the Greek army was 
given a free hand.’ On receiving this answer Mr. 
Lloyd George intimated through Mr. Philip Cerr that 
the Conference proposals need not be taken too 
seriously, and that an immediate Greek offensive 
would suit the British Government admirably.” 
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July 4 


Great Greek advance. Eskisheir captured, &c. M 


Lloyd George jubilant, declared in Supreme Council 
and in House of Commons that the Sevres Treaty 
was @ thing of the past and Greece was now entitled 
to the full fruits of ber victory. Battle of 
complete repulse of the Greeks. 

1922 


Sakaria, 


January 12 


Lloyd George attacked Constantine as the cause of 
all the mischief. On leaving, Gounaris in utter cons- 


ternation remarked. ‘‘He has found a 
jJettisoning us.’’ : 


February 15 


Letter of Gounaris io Curzon: ‘‘We cannot main- 
tain ourselves in Asia Minor unless we are given 
money, machine guns, uvinitions, &c. ”’ 

(Lord Birkenhead said that neither he nor Lloyd 
George ever saw this letter, but later on admitted 
that they had overlooked it!) 

August 2 

‘ Fethi Bey comes to London fiom Angora offering 
practically same terms of peace as those subsequently 
accépted by allies at Lausanne. He is trated with 
matked discourtesy and refused an interview with 
Curzon or any other Cabinet Minister. 

August 23 

Fethi Bey, realising that no discussion of his peace 
terms will be allowed, and disgusted with the treat- 
ment accorded him leaves London. Before doing so 
telegraphs to Angora ‘“‘Attack. 

August 23 

Turkish attack launched. Utter rout of the Greeks, 
who lose thousands of prisoners and nearly all their 
artillery, stores, &c. 

September 23 


Request by Great Britain, Italy and France for an 
armistice. 


December 4 

‘““The policies which led to the defeat of the Greek 
@tmies are very obscure and controversial. 1 have no 
knowledge of any evidence except:statements in 
the Press that any Britirh Minister encouraged 
the Greek Policy in Asia Minor.’”’—Mr. Bonar Law, 
House of Commons. 
December 8 

Letter of Mr. Chrusacchi (Gounaris’s secretary 
denouncing Lloyd George as responsible for thc disas- 
ters of Greece and the death of the Ministers, aud 
charging him with deliberate trickery at the “‘Peace’’ 
meeting in March, 1921. 

1923 


pretext for 


February 5 
Failure of Lausanne Conference. More threats from 
Tord Curzon, and abrupt departure. 
March 
Mr. Amety, interviewed by a French journalist: 
“Why not have the following uuderstanding between the 
two countries? You are a Contineutal people, and we 
therefore leave you to carry out your, policy in 
Europe. We are an Eastern Power and you leave us 
a free fleld in the Kast.’ 
April 23 
Second Lausanne Conference. Tord Curzon still in 
office. (Foreign Affaire) 
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Opium 
Mr. Basil M. Manly, formerly, Director, U. S, 
Coinmission on Industrial Relations Joint Chairman 


(with ex-President Taft), National Wer Labour Board 
writes :—— 

It has been the traditional policy of the United 
States of America to aid in all movements which 
promote human progress and mitigate human suffering, 
It is from this unselfish, humanitarian standpoint that 
the United States Government is engaged in fighting 
the opium menace. 

As early as 1880 when the British Govervment 
was carrying on a flourishing opium tiade with China 
to the detriment of the Chinese people, the United 
States Government madeit unlawful for any American 
citizen to engage in the opium trade in China by an 
agreement with the Chinese Government. This 
agreement in part reads: 

* Citizens of the United States sball uot be permitted to 
import opium into any of the open ports of China; to transport 
it from one open purt to any other open port; or to buy or sell 
opium in any of the open ports of China, 

After the acquisition of the Philippine Islands, the 
United States immediately abolished opium traffic in 
those Islands, It was through the coopeiation of the 
American missionaries, American Government and 
men !'ke late Dr. Hamiltou Wright, that China’s 
efforts to abolish the British opium trade became 
successful. The United States Governnient has also 


taken an active part in International Opium Conven- 
tions to suppress the evil. 


The people of India owe a debt of gratitude to 
Miss Ellen La Motte, an American trained purse, for 
writing her illuminating book, ‘ Opium Monopoly, ’’ 
as @ ctusade against opium. Hon. Willian. Mason, 
late member of the House of Representatives of the 
United States in 1920 introduced a resolution calling 
upon the British people and the miembers of the British 
Parliament to aid America to suppress the opiuin evil. 
Mr. Mason, a true friend of India, died without 
finishing his work He had the idea that the United 
States Government should call upon all the nations 
that produce opium to come to an international confe- 
rence with the object of atriving at an agreement to 
limit the production of opium and other habit-forming 
drugs for medicinal and scientific purposes. But his 
work has been vigorously taken up by Hon, Stephen 
G. Porter, Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
U. S. House of Representatives, Hon Robert M. La 
Follette U. S. Senator from Wisconsin, and otheis. Mr. 
Porter has introduced the following resolution, which 
has been unanimously adopted by the House of Represen- 
tatives and Senate and referred to the Committe: on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Joint Resolution 

Requesting the President to urge upon the govern- 
ments of certain nations the immediate necessity of 
limiting the production of-habit-forming narcotic drugs 
aud the raw materials from which they are made, to 
the amount actually required for strictly medicinal and 
dclentific purposes: 

Resolved by the Senate aud Louse of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled; that it is the 
imperative duty of the United States Government to safeguard. its 
people from the persistent ravages of habit-forming narcotic drugs} 
And be it 
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Reaolved further, That the effective control of these drugs can be 
obtained only by limiting the production thereof ‘othe quantity 
required for strictly medicinal and sciontific purposes, thus cradicat- 
ing the source or root of the present conditions, whiclt are solely 
due to production many times greater than is necessary for such 
purposes: And be it 

Redolved further, That in the hope of accomplishing this end, the 
Preaitent be, and he hereby is, requested to urge upon the Covern- 
ments of Great Britain, Persta and Turkey the immediate necessity of 
limiting the growth of poppy (Papaver Somniferum) and the produc- 
tion of opium and its derivatives exclusively to the amount actually 
required for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes: And be it 

Resolved further, That the President be,and he hereby is, 
requested to urge upon the Governments: of Peru, Bolivia, and the 
Netherlands the immediate necessity of limiting the production of cocoa 
leaves (Erythroxylon Cocoa) and their derivatives tothe quantity 
exclusively required for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes: 
And be it 

Resolved further, That the President be, and he hereby is, 
requested to report to Congress within six months aftcr the approval 
of this resolution the result of his action, 


From a careful study Of the hearings held on this 
résolution and the hundreds of petitions and memorials 
presented by powerful organizations in its support, it is 
clear that the whole American nation isat the back of 
this movement to suppress the opium menace by 
checking its production at the source. To accomplish 
this, they must have international cooperation, and 
any nation that attempts to block this movement is 
certain to incur the displeasure, if not the active 
enmity of, the people of the United States. 

President Harding and a majority of his Cabinet 
have endorsed this resolution, and the following letter 
from Secretary of State Hughes to Chairman Porter 
speaks for itself: 


“ seocossedhe Object which you have in view—that is, the restric. 
tion of the commercial cultivation of the opium poppy and the 
eocoa leaf plant to quantities exclusively required for strictly 
medicinal and scientific purposes—is one with which I am in 
entire Accord.rereece” 


This crusade against opium and other drugs has 


been most actively promoted by William Randolph » 


Hearst, through his daily popers in the most important 
cities in the United States, through his several 
monthly magazines, and through his three news 
services, which altogether reach more than 25,000,000 
readers, He has unquestionably done more to awaken 
the American public to the menace of opium than any 
Other individual. 


Within six months after the passage of this bill, 
that is before Seplember I, 1923, an International 
Opium Conference will be called by the United States 
Government to meet in Washington, D. C. In this 
Conference India will be represented. Because of the 
immense importance of India as a producer of opium 
her delegates will receive great attention. It is im perative, 
therefore, that the views of the people of India should 
be properly represented. 

At the last international conference on the subject 
held under the auspices of the League of Nations, it 
was an Indian delegate, Mr. Sastri, who blocked the 
movement to destory the opium menace by pleading 
for the British Government’s opium policy. Mr 
Taraknath Das stated very emphatically in his testi- 
mony before the Foreign Relations Committee that this 
action of Mr. Sastri did not Tepresent the opinion of 
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the Indian people, and that they were in no W&8Y 
responsible for the statements in support of opium 
traffic made by Mr. Dixon in a booklet, ‘Truth About 
Indian Opium,’ published by the India Office. Nevért- 
theless, it is important that the real voice of the 
Indian people on this subject should be heard. 


It i& realized that under present circumstances the 
official delegates from India in the coming conference 
will be the British Government's spokesmen who may 
again oppose the American proposal of restricting 
production of opium to sirictly medicinal and scientific 
purposes. This would be most unfortunate. We are 
certaio thet Indian patriots do not want to support 
the present situation in India by whith not only the 
Indian people are being ‘drugged, but Indian opium 
is drugging the world It is very desirable, therefore, 
that Indian people's representatives (representatives of 
the All India National Congress) and Indian reformers 
should participate -in the coming conference, even 
if they come in an unofficial capacity. In the mean 
time, it is very desirable that Indian leaders who are 
in favour of suppressing the opium evil in India and 
who are in accord with the resolution of Mr. Porter 
should send their opinions to Mr. Taraknath Des, 147 
A street, N. E. Washington, D. C., so thet the 
American people may be informed of the real senti- 
ments of the people of India, 


There is no time tolose. For the good of humanity 
and the salvation of her own people, India should 
cooperate heartily with the people and the Government 
of the United States to destroy the opium menace. 


The Word of an Englishman 

We cannot give a more effective reply to the 
judgment delivered in the Alwahzd case which we 
have dealt with in detail elsewhere than by publishing 
the salient features of England’s diplomatic record for 
the period between 1915 to 1923, that has appeared 
in a diary form over the signature of Mr. E.N. 
Bennett in the current issue of Foreign Affairs, The 
Editor of Alwahid was sentenced to 2 years’ rigorous 
imprisonment because he published a translation of an 
article in which Isngland was referred to as ‘Perfidi- 
ous Albion.’ A glance at the diary of events published 
elsewhere under the caption ‘‘The word of an Eng- 
lishman” will serve to show the part that sle hes 
played in recent history. Referring to it in a prefa- 
tory note Mr. Bennett says: 

“Bren amid the debased standards of international 
morality to-day, (the diplomatic record of England 
is unsurpassed for incompetence, greed and shameless 
lying. For the various secret treaties with respect 1,0 
‘Turkey there was not oven the excuse that they were made 
in order to secure allies in a time of desperate noed. 
They wore simply instruments for international loot.” 

There,is hardly anythirg half so emphatic in the 
inemorandum submitted tp the members of the peace 
eonference at Laussane, for publishing which the Editor 
of Alwahid was victimised as the above remarks of 
an Englishman. 

"Printed and published by Itamdas Mohandas Gandhi at 
Navajivan Press, Sarkhigara wadi, Sarangpur, Ahmedabad. 
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Financial and Economic Supplement 


Ahmedabad, Thursday 24th May 1923 | a 
The Wastage of the Interest Charges 


According to the last Financial Statement 
[ All rights reserved by the contributor J 


_“ As the reault of the deficits of the last few 
years and of the“war, India’s debt has grown from a 
total of Rs. 411 crores on the 3st of March 1914, 
to an estimated ‘toial of 781 crores on the 3lst of 

March 1923. This figure includes the floating debt 

and the early maturing deht, of which [have already 

spoken, bat it excludes no less than 63 crores of 
ubligations which, it is, I find, the practice to treat 
separately from the. debt of India, though as far as 

T- can see, those ébligations are just as much a part 

of India’s debt, as fhe rest.” 

The total of these figures is in round terms of 
844. crores of rupees. But the Finance Minister 
forgot to tell the assembly that this figure is ir- 
respective of the debt of the Provincial Governments 

- on account Of the irrigation and development projects, 
which qwe ingy take to amount to another 80 crores- 
making a gross total of our Governinent debt, of some 

925 crores or more. This, of course, is the sum we 
have not been abl- to find for all the extra purposes 

of Government, from the current revenues. Tt izkes 
' po account of sums spent ont of the current revenues 

which have done litile towards the up-lift of India, 
and which, if anything, have added to the net 
weizht of the burden falling upon India. In a recent 
work on the Indian railways the loss due to the old 

Guaranteed Railways, and paid out of the current 

revenues of the country, has been estimated at 4 per 
' cant compound “interest, to amount to Rs. 320crores in 

round terms. Tbis, though not forming part of the 
national aebtof India, is nevertheless a burden to India, 
in the ‘sense, that the amount represents the proportionate 
withdrawal of productive capital from the country. 
ee Taking, however, the figures of the officially 
gecoznised debt of the Government of India, we 
find the charge for it in the last Budget to be:— 


Interest on Ordinary debt Rs. 15,01,13,000 
Sinking Finds ,, 9 »,  2,20,44,000 
Interest on Railways » »,  18,77,90,000 

9 ., Lrrigation ao ” 10,88,000 

‘i ,, Posts & Tel. as 68,28,090 
Railway Annuities ” 5 ,03,62,000 
4, Sinking Fund oe 49,10,900 

_- Interest on Company Capital »» , 2,22,30,000 
“Total Charge ,, — 45,53,65,000 


£ ra 


There is a provision for some 47 crores yweotth of 
new debt to be incurred during the curren§ fittancial 
year, which, ata little above $ per cemt, may be 


_expected to add ancther Re. 2% crores té the debt 


charge, making ea total, net debt burden of some 48 
crores of rupees per annum, on @ total revenue of Rs. 
130 crores, including the Gcubled salt dnty. This is 
of course over and/above the provinciel debt charge 
On account of irrigation works, which aggregates Rs. 
4 crores odd in round figures. 

In the Budget figures the total cost under Debt 
Szrvices is given at Rs. 35°36 crores; but this figure 
does not,take info account the sinking funds, either 
on ordinary debt or even on railway account, in the 
torms of Anuuities; nor does it include the interest 
on the so-called other obligations, which, as the 
Finance Min'ster himselt has admitted, there is no 
justification for counting apart from the ordisary 
interest chsrge. There is in the Budget figure also e 
deduction from the ordinary debt charze of Re. 
4,00,15,C00 on account ot the Provincial Governments, 
which we have alsg not inclided in the above total, 
but which, on point of principlz ongit to. be reckoned 
in the total debt.charge of India. If this figure is added, 
the total dcbt burden would be over 52 crcresof rupess, 
or a wasteful charge of foriy pércent on the revenues! 

According to tae accepted practice of the Govern- 
ment of India, the whole ofthe fitty crores odd. we 
pay by way of interest,is not regarded as wasteful owing 
to their philosophic outlook on the “‘Productive Debt.’ 
Apart. perhaos, from the Irtization Debt cof the 


Provincial Goveriiwents, there is net an item in the 
debt charge whick could, under a strict consideration, 
be regarded honest'y as productive. The Railway 
Interest and Sinking Fund as well as Annuity 
charges we shall. have occasion to. discuss more fully 
in another conuection. But thé remark may be 
ventured here that the railways taken collectively are 
not, and have never been, truly productive, even in 
a werély commercial sense of showing a belence of 
receipts over @xpénditure. From the beginning of 
their constréetion ts the date, when, about the 
commencement of th's century, they appeared to have 
become a paying concern, they had cost the public 
exchequer e vast sui of money. In-common fairness 
thig ought to be regarded as a first charge, Unless 
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and until that charge was liquidated in full, the 
railways must not be cousidered as profit-earners fot 
the state. Even apart from this fundamental weakness 
in railway account-keeping, there is the further draw- 
back, that as the accounts stand, no provision is 
made for the ordinary wear and tsar, of what 
in commercial parlance is spoken of as 


Depreciation, If the railways ate really 
commercial ventures, let the success or failure 


be measured also on commercial principles. And strict 
commercial accounting would never have declared the 


railways to be profit-earning until they had made ade- 
quate provision for o:diaary depreciation. But follow- 
ing without accepting thecurrent Government pratice, 
and reducing the twenty-seven crores of railway debt 
charges, allowing {-. thé 2°5 crores of receipts under 
the head of interest, and taking into account the new 


debt charge budgetted for during the cur-ent year, we 
find the total dead-weight charge Of Rs. 20 crores tn vonnd 


figures, for which absolutely vo retura could be or “6 expectert. 

The following critique of the Indiaa  debt-charge 
is from a@ memorandum submitted to the Indian Re- 
trenchment Committee. That boty, it may be noted, 
prepared its report after the Gaya Congress had re- 
corded its resolution for the repudiation of the debt 
ot the Government of India. It was, cos:quently, 
frightened in all probability from to:ching upon this 
delicate question, beyond sayiog:— 

“It is apparent that the heavy increase in the 
dead-weight charges for unproductive debt must form 
® yreat tarden on the tax-psyer. We bave already 
ohserved in cur report on railway expenditure ‘that 
further capital outlay on the large scale contemplated, 
on railwaya tet are being worked at serions 
loss to the Stats, can only Le. justified if it can he 
satisfactorily shown that the net earnings of railways, 
to which it is applied, will be increased sufliciently to 
cover the additional interest charges.” 

But becaus: the Inchcipe Co.umittee of capitalists 
failed to consider the means for the reduction of the 
debt charge. the following account of its origin and 
extinction will not be the less readable: — 

The Origin of indian Debt 

“The public debt of India—both the supposedly 
productive and the admittedly unproductive—as’ it 
exists to-day, is the creallon of British rule in this 
conntry. The previous governments hai to live ne-ex 
sarily within theic income, as much from ignorance 
of the nature and the use of the public credit as from 
the impossibility of putting it to proof in a well ordaiu- 
ed mnucr, even supposing the earlier financier 


understood the character ani aim of public credit. 
It is at once @ compliment and a criticisa sgainst 
British rule that the Indian national credit has been 
orgavised so well as to raise a debt of 900 crores odd, 
on the aoe annual national income of R<.900 crores 
at most. The East India Company's regime | 
charactetisei by a syste natic Miticiout et “al 
canons of sound firance, its borrowing always taking 
place whenever its revenues failed to keep pace with 
its expenditure. ‘fhe total debt st the close of the 
aa alg was Rs. 63°555 crores, every pie 
which was incurred ror the c 
On the transfer of the Goemauat a tala: eye 


firltisn Crown in 1858,this debt, together with a Payment 
of-412 million by way of compensation to the Hest 
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India Company proprietors, was saddled upon the 
Indian Government. Indta, has therefore, paid her own 
conquest and made a net present of her Empire to the 
British Crown. In strict justice India could not have 
been called vpon to pay this debt. As England had 
conquered India tor her own benefit, and while she has 
been enjoying the benefit of the conquest, she 
should in fairness have paid the- cost of that conquest. 
But it is perhaps now too late to rake up this old 
sore of flagrant injustice. The Ordinary debt, which 
may b> taken as equivalent to unproductive debt, was 
rightly regarded as insupportable, and therefore 
steadily reduced, as the following figures show, in 
the years before the WAR:— 


Year, Debt in crores. Year. Debtia. crores. 
1888 Rs, 109°5 1908 Rs. 561 
1893 i Se 1913 ‘care 
1893 » 1052 1914 Awe 
1903 ene ee 1915 A eo ek 5 


“The ordinary, unproluctive, figating, and funded 
debt has increased, dming the nine years after 
1914, from less than 20crores to nearly 300 crores, 
all due absolutely and exclusively to the Euro- 
pean War. As India has always been made to pay 
for the wars on her frontiers, even though they were 
wag-:d in British Imperial interests; as India has 
even been made to pay for conquests for Britain within 
her own frontiers, the justice of the increased war 
debt has uo foundation at all. True, a portion of this 
debt is due to a “gift”? made by India to Britain. 
But the gift was neither freely made by the representa- 
tives of Indid, ner were they consulted ecnomine, before 
the decision to make the ‘gift’? was arrived at. Indian 
representatives hed not even the right to acquiesce 
in such @ procedure and merely associate themselves 
even passively. Such ea ‘‘gift’’, therefore, made with- 
oit the consent or concurrence of the donor, can- 
not possibly be held to be binding in honour or equity 
or law upon the donor. In questions of an alleged 
“sift”, the arguments of guid pro quo have no place; 
but even if for the sake of argument we consider 
the constitutional reforms to have been a sort of con. 
sideration for the gift, inadequacy of the actual reforms, 
the great betrayal of the Punjab massacres, and the 
all-round attempt at exploitation of India for the 
benefit of her European servants, makes thet argument 
utterly invalid. We have already pointed ont, besides, 
that there is nothing in the history of the relations 
between India and England, which could support such 
a ruinous ‘gift’ from India. And though another part 
of this debt is incurred to meet the increasing perme. 
nent charges in the military department, the increase 
ie so clearly the resalt of a change of stand-point es 
regards the objects and purposes of maintaining an 
Indian army, that we think the ot3er portion of the 
debt is also undistinguishable, essentially speaking, 
from the War debt. We consider, then, that the debt 
of Rs, 150 crores inaking up the. War gift, plus the 
excéss over the 1914 standard of the military budget; 
amounting to over 150 crores or more, should not, 
in justice end economy, be charged upon India, 

We are, iaeed, perfectly aware of the serlousness 
of our proposals. We recognise the force of solemn 
public engagements to bond-holders of the Government, 
@nd admit the gravity of suggesting expeflients or 


. ose 
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co for Securing justice to India without impairing 

ss egtity of the Government of India, ot the value 
of $ engagements, Rat the course we have suggested 
in Seneral already, and would elaborate. it more fully 
still farther, rests as much .on the ground of justice 
as on considerations of political expediency. The contri. 
bution of Iatdia in winning the War as nut Uiinited by 
the “gift? above. mentioned. She raised and employed 
for active’ military service nearly a million men, of 
whom over half—552,000—were sent overseas. Includ- 


ing non-combatants, the total contribution of India 


has been -.14,57,000; of them 943,000 have “served 
Overseas, with 1,06,594. casualties. India subscribed 
heavily to the «loans raised: in - England, particularly 
investing’ large Sums in the British Treasuty Bills’ out 


of her Paper Currency. Reserve, thereby not only 


weakening’ “het - currency position, but diliberately 


creating the temp‘ation which in 1920, in less than. 


six months of Reverse Councils sales, cost us 35 
crores. In strictness this loss ought to be made good 
by the Party who hed received the benefit of such 
assistance, and for whose sake our cutrency policy 
was arranged. But we do nut make any demand for such 
@ restitution, not hecause we doubt its justice, but are 
unwilling to rake up a most. unpleasant chapter ‘of 
grievous mistakes and their bitter memoties. We. do 
not-even ask. for @ restitution of the sums actually 
paid by India s'ncs' 1917-18, by way of interest ona 
debt, which we should never have incurred. Finally 
we make no mention of the numberless restraints 
on our trade which prevented us fron getting as 
much as our produce had a right to expect, from the 


fortuitous coubination of favourable circumstances 
raising the world price. No one has made, perhaps 


no one can make, a calculation to show the loss 
India suffered owing to war restrictions. But the follow- 
ing figures of our +xports give % total of nearly 
2000 crores of expurt trads, which, assuming that the 
Year Exoort. In crores, war restrictions served 
1914-15 Rs. 182°17 to depress the price against 


1915-16 __s,, 19948 India by 5 p. c. on 
1916-17 __—s,, 247°31 aa average,—and that 
1917-18 ,, 244°89 after the war the exchange 
191S19...<- 255°32 policy penalised the Indian 
1919-20 __,,. 332°75 exporter ina still worse 
1920-21. 5, 265° 93 manner—we come to-an 
1921-22» .219°01 actual loss suffered, of 
Total. Rs. 1946°86 nearly 100 crores. This is 


(The “1921=22 figures an extremely miodest and 
are for 11: months only.) moderate estimate, since 
it does not and cannot take into account those in. 
direct methods penalising the Indian exporter, e. g. of 
restrictions of Bank credit, and rise in exchange, and 
reduction of Council sales, since 1916. But even this 
modest figure, taken along with the loss suffered by 
the sales of the Treasury Bills to meet.the ruinous 
Reverse Council drafts, and the amount pald by way 
of interest and sinking fund on the so-called contri- 
bution of 150 crores, make up a total loss of 180 
crores as follows:— 


. In crores, 
Loss due to warrestrictionsomexports... ... Rs. 100 
” » + Reverse Council Sales ... .... 4, ° 50 


» Interest and Sinking Fund Char- 


ges on 150 crores 6p. c. for 5 years... ,,30 
f Total .,. Rs. 180 


fy >? 
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“This is the least figure ot loss actually suffered by 
Ind’a, over and above the contribution in men and 
money she has made for winning the war ti which 
she had no personal interest and benefit. We de sot 
ask for a compensation for this loss; and do think 
that there ought to be no difficulty in adopting the expe- 
dients we have suggested, for summarily reducing the 
burden of the unproductive debt, as we think best. 

s Means to reduce the Ordinary Debt 

The fairest and noblest, the truiy Imperial and 
strictly honest means would, of coutse, be for Brttaia 
to take over. that portion of India’s debt which has been 
tncurred on her behalf and for her benefit, Relatively 


Speaking, it would be less than a flea-bite, a total of 


some & 200 million at most, which in acountry hav- 
ing a debt of nearly 4 8000 million, would make 


no real difference. Britain is seriously considering— 


perhaps circumstances will compel her to consider—the 
total writing off of her claims, aggregating some 1700 


million sterling—or more. Britain has liad to accept the 
fait accompli of the Russian obligations having been 
reptdiated to the tune of 4 567°92 million: and we 
see no reasonable prokmbility of the other countries— 
France, Italy, Belgium, Roumania, Greece, Portugal— 
paying their debt of 4 1134°444 million—or even the 


amount eqttal tothe one owed by the United Kingdom 
to the U. S. A. Under these circumstances would 
be tnreasonable for India to demand, in view of the 
present state of her finances, that her national debt 
equal to 4 200 millions be either taken over by Britain, 
(we have a sterling debt of 4 249 million which 
could be well taken over by Britain) or, In the alter- 


native, India beallowed to write off that debt? Sooner 
or iater some policy of cancellation of inter- 


national indebtedness would have to be adopted, in 
view of the world’s finances and of the crying need 
to restore the crippled nations of the world. Whenever 
that policy is adopted, and debts are repudiated or 
cancelled, the ultimate snfferers will nnavoidably be 
the private individuals, who, trusting to the credit of 
the State, have lent beyond the paying capacity of 
the borrowers. We are indeed not unaware of the de- 
gree of injustice involved in our suggestion-at least 
while we accept the ground plan of our present com-= 
mercial ethics for the organisation.of society. But we 
think it is a kind of a surgical operation which will 
have to be adopted to save the world trom a greater 
ruln and a more lasting collapse. And it is precisely 
for this reason that we think it better for the Britannic 
Government to take over this portion of our debt; 
and deal with it from the point of view of ultimate 
reduction as they think best. Britain is a sovereign 
power free to adopt any measure; from increasing 
income taxes and making a Captial Levy, to a com- 
plete cancellation of the debts due to her own nationals,- 
which, for obvious reasons, it would not salt India to 
accept for this country. 

“Tf England should refuse to shoulder this portion 
of Indian debt incirred for the benefit of England, the 
latter must at least support tle Indian Government in 
drastic measures for a summary reduction of the debt. 
There are three~alternative measures, which, even 
without adopting the honest socialist principle of a 
frank repudiation in toto, may bs tried by the 
Government of India, singly or concurrently, for a 
summary reduction of its unproductive debt. 
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“**~ As Indian finance is organised to-day, the 

India cannot levy even-its ordinary 
from that section of its creditors who 
hold the sterling debt. 4 236 (now 260 or more) 
millions of our sterling debt is absolutely im- 
mune from the Indian income tax. The Britannic 
Government deducts its income tax from the interest 
of its bond-holders, whether resident in Britain or not. 
Why should not the Indian Government be allowed 
the same privilege? The income from public debt is 
“earned”, if the phrase can be applied in this connec- 
tion without a mockery, in the country which has 
borrowed the money and pays the interest. By every 
principle of international jurisprudence, India ought 
to have the right to tax her creditors resident in En- 
gland and holding her sterling debt Britair certainly 
Jevies her income tax on every income earned within 
her jurisdiction, whether the owner of that income is 


her citizen or not. ve t 
same privilege? At the present rate of the Indian in- 


come tax of 18 pies in the rupee, or 92 per cent, 
the net tax on the interest on our sterling debt 
would amount to 1°125 million or Rs. 1°68 
crores (now over 2 crores). This accession to our 
revenues would, without raising taxation in the 
least, help to reduce our defict ata.<troke, and en- 
able us to fund our public debt with far more facility, 
economy and success. It is, accordingly, imperatively 
necessary that the Government of India levy its 
income tax and deduct it from the interest paid 
on its sterling debt. 
‘B Another alternative, which may, and inour 
judgement, ought to, be tried concurrently, is the exten- 
sion of the income to those sections which under 
existing legislation, escape from it. The ayricalural in- 
comes, beyond the subsistence minumum exempted ordinarily 
from the income taz, ought to be taxed al leaat at rates 
applying to other classes of income, and if not as a per- 
manent feature of our financia] system, at least nntil 
the present excessive and unproductive debt is paid 
off. Agricultural incomes, particularly in regions where 
the government revenue has been perinanently settled, 
are at present most unfairly exempted, 
though these incomes are for all practical purposes 
unearned, and therefore, the most suitable subject for 
taxation. It is impossible to say precisely how much 
of the agricultural income mow escapes taxation. But 
assuming that 35 crores of land revenue represent 10 
per cent of the total net income from land——by no 
means an extravagant estimate—and that half of it— 
Rs. 175 crores represent the income of ryots living 
habitually below the minimum standard of subsistence, 
there is still a total of about 175 crores which 
escapes taxation. Without increasing the rates of 
taxation on unearned incomes, without allowing for 
super-tax on incomes above Rs, 50,000 a year, but 
taking only the tax at its present fizure of 9 2 per 
cent, we could expect another increase in the 
revenue of Rs. 16°4 crores from such incomes. 
The total increase in income tax alone, without 
increasing the rate, but only extending the tax 


to incomes which are now unfairly exempted 
from taxation, would bring an accession of 


revenue of Rs. 18 crores a year. This may be 
applied to a rapid reduction of the ordinat y unproduc- 
tive debt, which, if not taken over, asitshould be, by 
England, would nevertheless be paid off, exclusively 
ee eee 


Jovernment of 
income-taxes 


Why should not [ndia have the. 


from Indian resources, in less than 15 years, if only 
England supports the Indian government morally, in 
a simple act of distributive justice, by way of a fair 
apportionment of the burdens of taxation. 

“OC. The last alternative that we would suggést 
for a rapid and summary reduction of our unproductive 
public debt, is the adoption of a system of compul- 
sory funding and converting of the debt into 
lower interest-bearing securities. We regard 
this as a mild form of capital levy, specially, which 
can be made applicable only to those capitalists who 
have benefited by the increased public borrowing. 
T* institute a capital levy of a universal and general 


character would, under the present circumstances of 


India, raise up innumerable and complicated questions 
of finance and politics which are perhaps best avoided 
But the reduction of the debt is an imperative 
necessity, if we want to’ rehabilitate our 
finances on a proper footing. A country with a tote! 
income of not more than 900 crores a year at the 
most, cannot possibly support a debt of Re. 900 crores, 
nearly 300 crores of which is dead-weight of unpro- 
ductive obligations. The total net public revenues 
of the central, provincial, and local governments are 
nearly 225 crores—if not more—or about 35 p. c. of 
the gross income per head of the people,—a charge 
far more burdensome in reality than the same 
proportion of taxation on an income four or five: times 
as great. The compulsory reduction of all -debt 
incurred during the war, to a uniform rate of 4 p. c. 
would make a saving of about 8 crores a year. And 
if the measure is not found acceptable, a direct, 
compulsory levy of from 16 P. C. to 25 P. C. accord- 
ing to the amount of the bonds held by an individual 
or corporation, mfy serve the same end. In any event 
theordinary unproductive debt must be wiped out, 
in the shortest possible time in order to guard 
against the imminent possibility of extreme na- 
tionalist politicians embracing the radical solution 
of a complete repudiation of our national debt. 
“On our recommendations, if adopted, the debt 
service charge would be as fol!ows:— 

In crores. 
+ Rs, 40°00 


Total Gross charge ... ... os . 
20°00 


Less Productive Debt charge... ... ,, 


Total Ordinary charge ... ... ...-Rs. 20°00 


Special Interest Receipts ... ... os 5, 18°00 

Saving from Compulsory Conversion ,, 8°00 

Special Levy on Bond-holders ... ... .. 4°00 
30°00 


“These 30 crores may be regarded either as a spe- 
clal addition to receipts, ear-marked for paying off, 
first the floating debt and then the funded debt, by 
open purchase in the market, or by payment on mea- 
turity from accumulations of these special receipts. 
Or they may from the beginning be regarded as not 
revenue but capital receipts, though derived from 
revenue sources; and be funded and accumulated to 
wipe off the debt as and when it falls due. In view 
of the very lax control of the Indian Government in 


matters financial, we think the latter alternative would 


be preferable, though the former would be as effective. 
In any cas? the condition must be fmperatively 


Jaid down that the Government of India incurs 


no debt at all, until‘its ordinary budget is in 
equilibrium,” 
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We Cannot Submit 


T cannot understand the contention that the resolution adopted by the All India 
Congress Committce does not violate ‘the principle embodied in the resolution of Gaya 
Congress in regard to boycott of Councils. It entirely nullifies the Gaya Congress: resolution, 
whose primary purpose was to defeat the elections of this year, The mandate of the Congress 
Was a positive direction to cttect the boycott. On the other hand the Coiittee’s resolution 
if accepted would make 1 boycott impossible. It actually recommends a course which will 
result in the country voting fur candidates on the ground that they are Congress-men, The 
Committee’s resolution is thercfore in flat defiance of the Congrés:. The present Working 
Cominittee has issued a statement that the mandate of the Congress, maintaining the boycott 
of Councils, xemains untouched, It is futile to claim that the Congress resolution remains 
untouched, when every step is taken o make it a dead letter. To curry the mandate to the 
people, propaganda was absolutely necessary. I think the resolution of the Congress and the 
All India Congress Comumittce’s compromise cannot stantl together except by casuistry. All 
Congress—men and Committees lave to decide whether they will accept the All India 
Comunittee’s decision or the Congress resolution. 1 feel that we should prepare and give effect to the 
Congress resolution. it is not enough merely to stand aside. We must do our best to re=- 
affirm the national rejection of the present system of Government by refusal to participate in 
the scheme of Reforms imposed upon us, I feel very strongly that if we accept the All India 
Congress Committce’s resolution there will be no programme before the country next December 
or afterwards, except consideration of amendments. to the Reforms Act drafted by the new 
Councils party. I therefore think it my duty to resist the All India Congress Committee's 
decisions and to ask the people to carry out the Gaya resolution. We have been taken from 
step to step in a downward e¢ourse. The Councils party in the Congress-did not content 
themselyes with propaganda inside tlic Congress, but actually revolted. We were thus forced to 
aecept the revolt as a fact and make terms with the rebels. Now in December we will be 
forced to consider, amend and adopt the Council programme of the rebel party. We must 
stop this downward carcer somewhere. Wemust reject the All India Comiittee's decision and 
choose to be loyal to the Congress. I can understand that some provinces on account of 
particular conditions prevailing,, may not undertake the work of the boycott of Councils; but 
we cannot submit to a total reversal of the policy of boycott of Councils throughout India. 


C. Rajagopalachar 
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Notes 
Swaraj party’s Programme: According to Mr. Das 
Many people went to know the programme 
intended to be carried out by the Councils party 


among Congress-tnen. The programme is, despite all 
paper formulae, clearly yet in the making: In the 
nature of things itmustbeso. Things must taketime to 
settle down. Inthe ProvinciafCouncils therecannot be 
rach of battle. The Legislative Assembly programme 
is really the important matter. And about this, Mr. 
Das put it thus:—“‘If they are in a majority and if the 
demands are accepted fhey would co-operate with the 
Government. If not, their policy will be one of 
consistant and constant ‘ebstruction. ‘‘If ina minority,’ 
and this is really more to the purpose, “‘it would all 
depend upon the circumstances.’’ 
According to Prof. Rachiram 

Professor Ruchiram Sahni is the President of the 
Councils party in the Punjab. In a recent speech at 
Ferozpore he said, he did not believe in obstruction 
pure and simple at all times and regardless of 
circumstances. Accozaing to him, obstruction requires 
united action on the part ofa large majority,and in the 
Punjab concerted action of this kind is an impossibility. 
‘The most they could do and which they hoped to 
do was to have within the Councils.a strong united 
nationalist party; which would by its firm attitude 
prevent a great deal of harm, which might be done 
in the future and had been done im the past.” The 
meaning of this is obvious. ‘The prevention of a great 
deal of harm” is not obstruction or wrecking, but pure 
and simple normat «ser. 

According to Mr. Natarajan 

Mr. Natarajan is the President of the Councils 
patty in Bombay. The Servant of India is quite right 
in its observation that this fact in itself is a conclu- 
sive proof that wholsale obstruction to good and bad 

mieasites is not the programme of the party. Mr. 
Natarajan has always maintained that N on-co-operation 
is now a closed chapter. He has also condemned the 
kind of obstruction with which promise the new party 
was initiated. Mr. Natarajan writes referring to 
Professor Ruchiram’s speechat Ferozpore, ‘‘This is the 
sound commonsense view of an experienced publicist 
who weighs his words and does not promise more than he 
can perform.” Mr. Natarajan thinks that what Professor 
Ruchiram says of the state of things in the Punjab, 
is more or less true of all parts of the country. 

According to Maharashtra and Madras 

It is needless to say that Maharashtra may try to 
catty out the party programme loyally even though 
it may be different from its own decided views. But 
awe know that the progranime itself largely depends 
ou, the views of Msharasktra Cougtess=-men, who hare 
clearly expressed themseives against any pian other 
{ban responsive ccoperation or any attempt at von- 
co-operation but that of a responsive kind. 

About Mr. Satyamurti of Madras I know that he 
has the firm conviction that even in a iniority of 
one, he would be useful in the Councils, 

Working Committee 

I hope the resignation of the old W orking Committee 
and the formation of the new Committee have been 
understood properly by all. It is the first rule of all 
constitutions that the central executive responsible for 
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initiation and administration of policies, should hold office 
so long as on important matters there is no difference 
of opinion hetween them and their eiectors. The 
Working Committee holds office by the election of the 
All India Congress Committee, and whey the resolution 
of suspension was adopted by the latter, the members: 
who strenuously opposed it could no longer hold office. 


The Gaya Programme 

The table published in another column shows 
the collection and eurolment of volunteers in the 
vatious provinces, with practically no help whatever 
from Bombay which had been exzected to furnish 
six out of the twenty five lacs sought to be collected 
from all India. The total contributions coine to nearly 
twelve lacs. No one who takes setiously the situation 
created by’ fhe Das patty’s revolt, and the doubts and 
distractions that the nation was subjected to in 
consequence, can gay that the respouse of the people 
has aot been brave and satisfactory. Over ten thousand 
valunteers haye been enrolled. An army of ten 
thousand civil resisters ia a priceless instrument for 
action. Ly the will to suffer these ten thousand imen 
can achieve what amass of waverers and voters 
unwilling to suffer what they vote for, have been 
unable so far to accomplish. In every 
province anc district we know, that if the men now 
pledged were put in the field in actual battle, more 
men would foliow to take their place. Some people 
believe that Civil Disobedience should burst- like a 
spontaneous explosion; the issue should be genuine. 
But this does not mean that Civil Disobedience is and 
must always be a protest against thelaw or order dis- 
obeyed. When the Rowlatt Act was passed Mahatma 
Gsudhi organised Civil Disobedience of such laws as 
&@ committee ef experts may decide upon. The battle 
es Mahatmaji and Mrs. Besant was just on thls 
po:nt. 

Be that as it may. I placed a proposition before 
the Working Committee that Defensive Individual 
Civil Disobedience should be undertaken In all cases 
of perversions of Jaw, and interference with the fund- 
amental rights of citizens, and that the ten thousand 
pledged volunteers registered now should be led into 
action in carrying out this policy of tesistance. 
Hitherto there has been a general policy of submission 
to illegal orders, and the assertion of the right of 
individual disobedience has been an exception, I 
desired by my proposition that we should reverse this 
and make resistance the rule and submission the 
exception. My proposition was however opposed by 
Dr. Ansari, Mr. Prakasham, Mrs. Naidu, Rajendra 
Babu aud Babu Brijkishore Prasad, and was lost. At 
the All India Congress Committee after the passing 
of the suspension of propaganda for the boycott of 


Councils, I and the other members of the Working 
Committee who opposed the measure, felt it our duty 


to resign, and a new Working Committee was formed. 
The new Working Committee had the right and duty 
to initiate the policy and programme for the Congress, 
aud after meeting and considering the situation they 
moved and obtained the approval of the house toa 


continuation of the work of organisation and collection 
of funds for another two months, I take it that they 
have deliberately dropped for the present the idea’ of 
apy campaign of resistance. Cc. R, 
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The Supreme Need 


me a < ees that confront the country 
. ide Le epee — is none more 
ca amae t ct Moslem unity. But 
a Sateen oe ein of the present condition of 
ed forth by all and sundry in 
the deliberations of the A. I, @. CG. at Bombay as an 
argument ia fayour of the Suspension. of such questions 
@S active propaganda against the Councils, or to oppose 
such Propositions as the Staiting of Civil Dis. 
obedience, vety little attention was bestowed 
on this all important proposition, independant 
of these references. There was a greater readiness 
among the sperkers to harness this circumstance in 
Service of the contention that they favoured, than to 
tackle with the actual problem of comuuitnal tinity iteself 
ir fact some of the pleas {n favour of suspension 7 
active Propaganda against Councils, based on this con- 
Sideration, were of s> fancifuland queer a character that 
ore could hardly believe, they could have been uttered 
Without one’s tongue in one's check For instance it 
was seriously argued that the failure of the Congress to 
hold together Hindus and Mussalmans was due to its 
having lost its prestige as a resuit of split over the 
Councils question, and that theretore the Councils entry 
party should be permutied to bave its own way everywhere. 
But when it was pointed ovt by Mr. Vallabbhbhai Patel 
that the arzument was dangerously double-edged and 
that if the premises, viz. that the Hiudu-Moslem 
differences were directly the result of the split in the 
Congress over the Councils question, were accepted, the 
only logical deduction followiag from it would be that 
whereever the Councils party would be permitted to cause 
a breach in the solidarity of Congress-men loyal to 
the Gaya Programtne, communal distinion vould be 
the order of the day, it was set down as an expression 
of petulent obstingey. 


Again it was argued that as the present 
Councils had been availed of by  unscruplous 
persons for sowing dissension aniong the various cam- 
munities, by being used as instruments for a partial 
and one-sided distribution of favours, it would not be 
ptop2r to actively oppose the Councils party. It. was 
futile to polnt out to these men that this was more an 
Brgument in favour of capturing the Councils 
ourselves than for leaving the field clear for the 
Swaraj party, that the only result of the 
capturing of the Councils by the Swaraj party 
would be to shift the discontent from the present 
digruntled section, envious of the favcars showered 
on the other party, to the present receplents of 
favours whose interests would naturally suffers under 
the new dispensation, that what was really wented 
was effective action that would bring about a change 
‘of heart by evoking all that is best in man, and 
not the ‘masterly isaction’ that le suspension proposal 
embodied. All thesearguments fell flat upon those who 
were ‘mpatient to purchase peace with a powerful 
militant minority by beating an. ‘honourable retreat? 

‘on any pretext, however slight or transparent. 
We doubt whether even the most. enthusiastic 
Supporter of the suspension tesolution seriously 
beliéved that this step would by itself offer 9. solution 


ofthe Hindu Moslem problem. The Khilafat Conference 
at least did not.For if a suspension resolution could 
bring about this consummation, the K hiiafat Conference 
which also had assembled to deliberate on this 
question, certainly ought {io have passed 
& similar resolution. But it rightly and wisely refrained 
from doing so and passed on to the consideration 
of other means for ensuring communal peace. 

Nor does the new Working Committee itself inspite 
of all the fallacies it indulged in, seem to have been un- 
aware of the hollowness of the suspension solution with 
telerence to Hindu-Moslem unity, and tried to camouflage 
its epprehensions by its favourite solution ofa ‘National 
Pact.’ A National Pact is an excellent thing in itself, 
for after all mutual understanding must be the basis 
of all agreement, But the only trouble about the 
National Pact is that it must be writfen in something 
thicker than inere ink, in order to have any binding 
force. No National Pact can have any practical value, 
inless it is sealed with the innocent blood of Hindus 
and Muslims, shed iy a sacred cause. Mere intellectual 
discussions on pen and paper agreements can only 
leu to acerbity and bitterness by reusing the instinct 
of scramble for gains in every breast, that has been 
temporarily lulled into sleep by our common act of 
abuegation in rejecting the Reforms. The time for 
considering such a pact would indeed come, but it 
would be only after the edifice of Swataj has been 
firmiy established on the bones of Hirdus cund 
Moslems, fallen in a non-violent fight. 

Thus while it is certain that mere discussion ef legal 
formulae fer the adjustment of communal claims and 
rights would only accentuate bitterness in the 
present state of feelings, it is also clear that a mere 
negative solution like the boycott of Councils or 
other Government institutions, while it would lessen 
iriction between the varicus couum«unities by reducing 
points of friction between them, would by itself be 
inadequate to bring oboui that state of positive good~ 
will and mutual regard aud love which is essential 


fpr national progress. What is required is a programme 


of sactifice tor each others’ sake. While the present 
sthuggle has given rise io more than one martyr in 
the cause of nationalism, i is regrettable that not 
cne instance of martyrdom for the preservation of 


Hindu-Moslem unity can he adduced. We do not 
know of one instance in whick a Hiudu cr a, Mus- 


salman should have interposed himself between the. 
lutht blows exchanged between Hindus and Mus- 
salmans, in all the mumerous fracas that have -of 
late disetared our national history. On the contrary 
we witness both the Hindus and Mussalmauns feverishly 
preparing themselves foran armed neutrality, by carrying 
on a mutually hostile race of organizing sexgethan move- 
ments, aud citizen guards on communal lines, which 
ike the ruce of armaments in Europe, whose baneful 
effects the world has just realized, is more a preparation 
for wat than a guatantee of peace, And yet what 
rich potentialities this very movement is capable of, 
if it is catried on with Jona jide intentions on honest, 
national and humanitgrian lines instead of exclusive, 
militant and sectional lines, it is needless to degcribe. 
It will be remembered that the only and final 
remedy that Mahatmaji’s genius struck upon and which 


a - 


threw oil on troubled waters during the Bombay flots, 
was the visits to the storm-centres, of Hindus, 
Mussalmans and Parsis, ready to recleve blows exchang- 
ed between brothers, on their naked, unresisting 
bodies, standing together. Agesin, the sense of gratitude 
and relief, with which the presence of Akali jathas 
pledged to the protection of the weak, the helpless 
and the defenceless against the brutal assaults of 
ruffians, irrespective of all consideration of caste and 
creed, was appreciated by both the Hindu and 
Moslem citizens of Amritsar, is @ matter of history 
Might not, therefore, a plan of posting in the 
probable storm-centres civil guards of Hindus, 
Moslems and Sikhs, who would pledge themselves 
to the preservation of Hindu-Moslem unity at the 
risk of their lives, be tried ? 


Rebellion 


(By Mr. George Joseph ) 

I have been blamed a good deéal for 
word rebellion in connection with the electioneering 
programme of the Congress Councils party. Mr. Das 
objected to the word in the course of my speech. 
In answering me one of them protested that they 
were not rebels. Friends in the course of conversation 
later, were emphatic that I had indulged in harsh 
language. But I must say that all this criticism leaves 
me absolutely unmoved, and I am still pf opinion that 
the Dasaites were rebles against the Congress when 
I spoke, and are so still. 

The facts of the matter are clear. The CGayu 
Congress passed a resolution re-affirming the Non-co- 
operation programme and directing that nobody 
should take part in the elections, at the ‘end of the 
year, under the Reforms Act. Mr. Das and his political 
friends holding a contrary view pressed for the 
rejection of the proposal. The matter was cotisidered 
carefully. Various avenues of compromise were explored, 
but at the end of them all the Congress re-affirmed 

_the boycott and left Mr. Das in a minority. He 
promptly resigned the Presidentship of the Congress 
and formed a party for doing the very thing prohibited 
by the Congress. The party proceeded to pmnblish a 
programme for the election. A public campaign was 
started in that behalf. 


Ido hold that these were all acts of rebellion 
against the authority of the Congress. The thing 
is clear on the face of it, and. Mr. Das 
also feels it. But he says that he js only main- 
taining the tundisputed right of minorities to convert 
themselves into majorities. No one denies that pro- 
position, but I deny that the present case comes 
within that principle. The true principle will be 
perceived in the light of an analogy. The British 
Parliament is a deliberative body with legislative 
powers. The will of Parliament as expressed through 
bills and assented to by the Crown, directs or prohi- 
bits acts of a certain kind. It says for instance that 
a certain tax should b= paid, or forbids the sale of 
alcoholic liquor to young people under the age of 
eighteen. The minority in TVarliament will be abso- 
lutely within its rights in protesting against the tax. 
It may hold that the sale of liqour to young people 
over the age of sixteen is fraught with no harm. It 
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may oppose the proposals of the Government by all 
lawfull and constitutional means. But tf inspite 
of all opposition” the billis assented to by the crown, 
it becomes the *luty of the minority as much 4s of 
the mojority to pay the tax and to refrain from the 
ill-reyulated sale of liquor. The non-payinent of taxes 
will be visited with well-known penalties ans the 
member of the opposition who insists en breaking the 
licensing Jaw will be fired or sent to prison. 
he will of the Congress in reference to the boycott 
of Councils having once been expressed in the regular 
and corstituted way, the action of Mr. Das im going 
to the electorate was an act of rebellion. 

The duty of the dissatisfied minority In the cases 


I have put, would be to pay the tax and keep ast 
law, pending agitation, to change the mind oO 


Varliament and the electorate. The principle of con- 
stitutional agitation to converta majority to @ minority 
then, is, chat it covers opinion—but rot action. But, 
says Mr. Das, ‘the act of organising my parly 1S 
itself propaganda’ That is true, but it does uot affect 
my argument. An act of rebellion against the State 
is propaganda, which, if success{ul, will put the 
rebels in the seats of. power. Eut the pomt 
is that as long as the rebeliicn is OM, 
the rebel is engaged not in the coustituticnsl busi- 
ness 0: converting the minority into a majority, but 
in the hard and direct measure cf revolt. He has no 
right to come into Parliament and exercise the func- 
tions of constitutional opposition. Amongst other 
things they will be guilty of contempt of the High 
Court of Parliament before purging which by ample 
apology and sincere submission, they forfeit the 


elementary right of being even heard. Not only did 
Mr. Das fail to express contrition for his error, but 


he said that he would persist in rebellion even if 
another Congress declared his party tobe in the wrong. 
The Congress is 2 national assembly with as much_ 


right to speak in the name of India and express her 
will, as any Parliament, to speak on behali of its 


people. It is on that basis that we looked on the 
Congress before the birth of the Councils party, and 


built up its national authority in 1921. It had e popu- 
lar sanctian that out-rivalled that of the 


' British Government. The tradition cf loyalty to the 


Congress had become one of the presert elements of 
national psychology, and I claim that the Congress 
in its deliberative and executive aspect is as much 
a Government of India as Pajliament and Crown are 
in Iingland, The only difference is that the Congress 
does not énforce iis decisions by physical sanctions. 
Mr. 1)as may well be thankful for it, if it did doubt 
very much whether he would have been physically 
permitted to expound his doetrine before the All 
India Committee. 

What the Committee itself did was to enter into 
an unconstitutional truce with the rebels and to stab 
the Congress in the back. The Committee’s duty 
was to carry out the policy of the Congress, if 
necessaty in the teeth of the rebellion. Ji it did not 
know how to do it, It should have resigned in a 
body and leit to the country awd the Congress the 
business _ of finding out firu: and faithfull 
servants. It is. matter for auxious thought, what 
exactly is the duty of the country in the face of an 
unparalleled situation—the All Ind’a Comittee in 
conflict with the Congress, 
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The Silver Lining 


The only matter of a non—controversial nature that 
came before the All India Congress Committee that 
met last week in Bombay, was the resolution about 
the Nagpur Civil Disobedience. But that too did not 
after all escape the general stormy character of the 
proceedings of that assembly. Some of the objections 
taken were more amusing than serious, some were 
purely malignant and mischievons. We need not 
canvass them here. It will be sufficient to mention that 
they were treated with the contempt and _ ridicule 
they deserved; for was it not absurd to argue at that 
time of the day that the thing called the National 
Flag was created ont of the imagination of certain 
peopie, and it was not legitimate {to call it the 
National flag? The moment the objection was raised, 


a loud cry went forth fron all the corners of the 
hall that the Government knew better than the 


objector. Nobody could believe him when the same 


speaker insisted that he did mot know what the 
Swaraj Flag was like. Bit the whole house stared 


with astonishment when it was suggested by one of 
the three or four dissentients that the Nagpur 
struggle was teken up mainly with a view 
to crush the Swarajya party's activities in the province. 
The! speaker unfortunately did not know that im- 
mediately after the flag was insulted in Jubbulpore, 
many towns and citiesin India took up the cry for the flac, 
organised flag processions and hoisted the flag on the 
national institutions. It was astonishing how in the 
heat of party strife the speaker Went so far as to 
forget the little Jallianwalla that was enacted in Nag- 
pur on the Jallianwalla day, and in answer to which 
Nagpur organised the Satyagrala. 

We would fain have dealt with some of the 
other objections, but it is needless to do so, especially 
because none of them was taken seriously, and when 
the 1 votes*were taken,handsthat went up showed that 
practically the whole house was for the resolution. The 
dissentients were four all told, and those who accepted 
the resolution included many of our friends of the 
Councils party. The darkest clotid has its silver lning 
and if there was any redeeming feature of the cloud- 
ed procéediugs of the All India Congress Committee 
it was this resolution which congiatulated the Nagpur 
volunteers and called upon those throughout India 
to: be teady to join the struggle. 
Nothing’couxt be 2 surer index of the fact that 
though the country is divided about certain matters of 
policy, its attitude to acts of Government interference 
with the normal activities of the people, is oue of 
peaceful but reso.ute resistance. It may be noted that 
even those few that opposed the resolution did not do 
so because they did not accept the principle of Civil 
Disobediend¢e of orders restrictive of the normal liber- 
ties of the.people, but because they had other objections. 
Mrs. Naidu described the action ofthe Nagpur volunteers 
as @ pure act of duty, and charaterised it as Satyagraha, 
just. to emphasise its spontaneous and clean cheracter, 
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We do not think the struggle could have been better 
described. It is because of its sacred charater that the 
resolution was adopted by practically the whole assembly, 
But the measure of the sacredness of the struggle 


is the measure of the seriousness of the resolve. 
Mts. Naidu said in the course of her 
speech in support of the resolution, that she was 


Prepared any day to goto Nagpur to fight the battle 
for the flag. We hope every one who raised his 
hand in support’had the same feeling, and when he 
goes home will begin. forthwith enlisting: recruits. 
Messrs. Tandon, Prakasham, Joseph, Vallabhbhai Patel 
and some Tamil workers have already gone to Nagpur 
to witness things for themselves. Gujrat has already 
150 tectuits ready to march at any moment. We 
have no doubt that other provinces will quickly follow 
up, and fight the battle to a successtul issue. 


Mahadey Desai 


Ak Gah: 


(By Mr. A, 0. Gidwa>t) 

Last of the Triple Boycott 

With the passing of the resolution to 1efrain from 
Propaganda aniongst voters in furtherance of resolution 
No. © ot the Gaya Congress, relating to the boycott 
of the Councils, the active programme of the Non-co- 
operation movement is finally suspended. Like the 
boycott of schools and Law Courts, Councils’ boycott 
also reinains only as a paper boycott. The lightning 


Programme designed to bring things to a head within 
ayear is gradually being re-adjusted to the needs of 


a protracted struggle. Schcols and Law Courts are not 
deserted but a number of students and teachers and 
lawyers have detatched themselves trom such 
institutions to build independent centres where the 
builders of To-Morrow are serving the simultaneous 
needs of culture, and freedom. As an organization 
the Congress stands committed to develop these centres. 


Asan organizationthe Congress still stands committed 
to the policy of organizing the ration independently 


of the Councils. The policy of the Congress remains 
unchanged. The suspension resolution now makes it 
the exclusive business of the Working Committee 
to turn its attentionto the Constructive, nationbuilding 
programme, We venture to hope that they will lose 
no time to take stock of the situation and organize 
every department on a2 sound basis. Schools scattered 
all over the cpuntry are crying for a co-ordinating 


agency. Will the Working Committee provide one? 
Mr. Das’s Resignation 


That the Congress remains commited still to a 
policy ot Non-co-operation, is emphasized by the 
constitution ef the new Working Comnzittee. Not 
one member of the Councils party has a seat on it, 
and Mr. Das considered it necessary to resign. 
Mr. Das owed it to the Congress to resign, not 


because the working secretaty cannot leave 
Allahabad, nor out ot a spirit cf sacrifice, but 


because it is highly inappropriate that one who is 
actively engaged in activitles that are furdamentelly 
apposed to the Congress policy, should remain 
President cof the Indian National Congress. It is 
hardly necessary to grow sentimental over the 


resignation of Desbandhu Das or over that of Mr. 
Rajagopalachariar and his friends, 
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The Old Working Committee 


The first communique of the new Working 
Committeé makes out that their predecessors in ‘office 
resigned because of a small difference. It is perfectly 
true that there is no difference of opinion in 
ptinciples between the old and the new commitees. 
But we do maintain that the difference in detail or 
method was sufliciently important to justify resignation. 
It will not do for the new Working Commitee to 
minimise the importance of the step for which they 
are responsible. They are parties to the practical 
nullification of a Congress resolution which at Gaya 
thev also considered important enough to justify 
letting important Congress leaders being left in a 
minority. They may maintain that circumstences 
justify this surrender; but they are not entitled to 
the consolation that it is the surrender of a trifle. 


It may be that Mr. Rajagopalachariar and his 
friends resigned also to keep their hands free to 
decide upon their line of action: but even if they 


have no intention of carrying out antieCouncil pro- 
paganda inspite of the A. I. C. C. resolution, their 
resignation serves a useful purpose in as much as it 
emphasises the existance of an irreconcilable group 
in the Congress, which will never allow the Non-co- 
operation prograinme to slip off generally 
gramme of Responsive Co-operation, 

Reasons for Suspesion. 


Mr. Das in his opening speech appealed to the 
Committee to agree to a compromise in the interest 
of unity. Has the ‘compromise’ brought about unity ? 
No. ‘If it had, Mr. Das would not have resigned and 
the Swaraj party would have been represented in the 
Working Committee. Unity implies common action. 
There would be unity in the Congress if the Congress 
gave up its uon-co-operation policy and recognised 
fight in the Council Chamber as one department of 
its activities. Ifa common co-ordinated strategy 
governed the tactics of the various fronts, there would 
be unity and a united front. That is a highly atrac- 
tive programme; but, the national discipline that is 
needed to make it effective is not there yet. The 
only other way to present a united front is to stand 
by the Gaya resolution in its entirety. The Bombay 
resolution will win wide-spread approbation, but it will 
raise no enthusiasin. If for the sake of unity, Mr. Das 
could have made a generous gesture and declared 
that he would rather have a united Congress to build 
the country than risk that on the doubtful chance of 
capturing the Conncils, he could have created a 
tremendous wave of enthusiasm in the country which 
may have given a new start to the whole movement. 
But, Mr. Das’s appeals for unity Were meant only for 
his opponents. Similar appeals for unity from those of 
the majority, who asked for suspension, naturally carried 
greater weight though no greater conviction. 


Hindu-!tuslim Unity 


Unity in the Congress was considered by many 
speakers to be essential, particularly because of the 
Hindu-Musliu situation in the Punjab. While a real 
unity would certainly Improve the situation, we are 
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unable to see how this passive support to the Swaraj 
party is going {o cr@ate more harmony in the Punjab. 
In any case, whether it be Congress unity or Hindu- 
Muslim unity, or a mixture of both, why Mr. Das 
who spoke on these topics with such passionate 
Carnestness, did not immediately give up his own 
prograinme to secure unity, instead of appealing 
to his opponents, is beyond our comprehension. His 
position would be intelligible even if he had intended 
to ultimately give in himself when he found the 
other party unyielding, But that obviously he was 
not prepared to do, for he would not even give an 
undertaking to abide ‘by the decision of a special 
his appeals left 


session. Under these circumstances 
us cold. . 
Don’t Tell 6: 


But Mr. Das contended, in his famous dialogue 
with us, that he was not asking us really to give 
up anything. We were free to retain our convictions 
against Councils; but we must not ask people to act 
according to those convictions. 


Our Counter Offer 
Were we asking him to doany more? We did not 
quarrel with his convictions against Council boycott; 
we did not even ask him to suspend his propaganda 
against Council boycott. We merely asked him to 
convert public opinion instead of defying it. But Mr. 
Das had nearly considered us discourtecus simply 
because we asked him to accept his own advice. We 
are grateful to Mr. Das for the indulgence he gave 
us in the debate, and the generosity of his references 
to us in his closing speech. We must put it down to 
a lapse of memory on ‘his part that after inviting us 
to detail our programme after boycott of Councils, in 
his reply, he accused us of irrelevantly wandering 
from the point at issue to the programme about 
which there were no differences. It struck us at the 

time as rather unfair. 


Where Do We Stand ? 

Many people are naturaliy curious to know what 
line of action the new minority is going to adopt. 
Our view in the matter is that if they decide to 
stand by the Gaya resolution as against the A. I. 
C, C. resolution, the Das minority, who have all 
along defied the Gaya Congress, cannot blame them. 
Nor can the new Working Conunittee, which is in 
power just because its members, in a way, helped the 
dissenting minority in its rebellious career, find fault 
with their actiou. But these considerations will not 
justify the new minority in disregarding the A. I.C. C. 
resolution. It is doubtful if the A.I.C. C. was 
advised rightly by Mr. Das about its powers to 
radically modify the Congress resolution and technically, 
if any one argued that he stood by the Gaya 
resolution he would have a strong case. But, if we 
understand the sentiment in the country, people expect 
decisions on larger grounds of national expediency 
rather than constitutional cotrectress. 

Loyalty to the Congress 

People will not quite relish decisions resting on 
nice points of law. While there is a considerable 
devotion in the country to the Gandhi Programme, 
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the sentiment of loyalty to the Congress organisation 

also very strong. Action that would break 
Congress ranks into three groups instead of two, will 
meet with general disapproval. Is it not possible for 
provinces like Gujerat, for instance, where there is no 
appreciable difference of opinion, and no likelihood of 
bitterness, to go on with the boycott propaganda with 
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a dispensation from the A.I. C. C.? Incidentally, that 
would provide a specialaren for full trial of Mahatmaji’s 
programme, as was originaliy proposed by some of our 
leaders. when the movement was inaugurated. 

We trust that whatever steps are taken every 
effort will be made to avoid conflict with the new 
Working Committe2. 
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Statement of receipts and disbursements of the All India Congress Khaddar Department 


from 19th December 1922 to, 30th April 1923 
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Balance an 19—12—92 


In fixed deposit with the 


Central Bank of India, Ltd 1,00,000—0—0 
Hank of Baroda, Ltd. . . 1,00,000—0—0 
Punjab National Bank. Ltd. . —50,000—0---0 
In current occount with the 


Central Bank of India, Ltd, _46,820-11—§ 


Punjab National Bank Ltd.. 35,749 -0—0 
Rachhraj Jamnalal on behalf 
of the Member in Charge, - . 6.218-13-0 — 3,38,788—S—S 
eugene fund, General, =... 5 8,00,020—-0—-0 

Tnterest, eaey | eres . < e 11,319 —3—0 
PrOmeiee tgs oe ek ee 6 ew =e 201— 3—4 
Sale-proceeds of Wooks. 5 «© « e« 41—0—+0 . 
Aieaucesteroverel. 2 se lw 142-10—0 
Deposit received from Sjt. 

Mathuradas Turshottam. oa er een 10,000—0-—0 

11,60,605--9—0 
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Auditor’s Certificate. 


I beg to certify that all my requirements, as an 


audivor, have been complied with. 


I certify that in my opinion the above return of 
receipts and disbursements exhibits » ttue and correct 
view of the state of the All India Congress Khaddat 
Department’s affairs, according to the best of my 
information and explanations given to me and as 

shown by the books of the above Department. 


I have examined investments. 


S/d. C. H. Sopariwalla. 


Medows Street, Fort, Bombay, Hon. Auditor, 
20tla May 1923 — All India Congress Comuulttee. 


Disbursements 


Loans to Provinecs for Khaddat activitics 


Karnatak. ‘ 50,000—0—0 
Andhra, 5 ; : » 50,000—0—6 
Assam . =. ° . ,  10,000—0—0 
Uitkal = go eee 10,000 0-0 
Kerala . ° . : ® 5,000 —0—9 1,25,000-—0—0 
Grant from Kbaddar Fund, Earmarked : 30,000—0—0 
Expenses of the General Department 
Pay _ Stationery Books 
400—0—0 13—]3—0 4—0—9 
Postzge & Miscvllaneou< 
47--7—0 19—15—0 ne . - ‘ 485—3—0 
Expenacs of the Information Burcau 
Pay Printing and Stationery 
590—5—3 828--7—0 
Travelling Books Postage 
172—12—0 =: 19%13+-0 83—13—6 
und Miscellaneous’ ~~ " ‘ 
53 —8—0 e e e ° ® e ° 1,698S—JO—9 
Expenses of the Production Branch 
Pay . Samples. Stationers 
20—0~—0 563—9-9 © J9-—l1—0 
Carding and Misecllaneons 
$S—I—0 4143 we ll lt 106—]2—0 
Advances paid for : . 
Carding and Hawking fo Provinces 
Karmatak. . » « 3,000—0—0 
Madras « . ° ° e +,000—0—0 
“Utkal . ©. « «+ 8,000—0—¢ —10,000--0- -0 
Branches of the Department. Stee Wyewdi—w—6 - 
Cash and investments 
In fixed deposit with the 
Bank of Baroda, Ltd... 2,00,000—-0—0 
Central Bank of India, Ltd, . 1,25,000—0—0 
Bank of India, Ltd, .. . 2,00,000—0—0 
Union Bank of India, Ltd, . 2.61,935—0—0 
Punjab National Bank Ltd, , — 50,0C0—0—0 
Shilotri Bank, Ltd, s,s 25,000—0—-0 
In fcurrent account with the | ’ 
Central Bank of India, Ltd. 1,09 449-18—6 
Punjab National Bank, Ltd, .  17,963-10—2 
Vachhraj Jamnalal on behalf 
of the member {n Charge . 2,391—9—1 9,81, 710—-0—9 


i ered 


11,60,608-—-9—0 


S/d. Jaman als! Bajaj 
Working Treasurer. 


S/d. M- N. Pedwaker 
Accountant 


aoe asaiememaamndl 
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Statenient of receipts and disbursement of the All India Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund 
from 19th December 1922 to 30th April 1923. 


Keecipts Disbursements, 
i ae ee en RE 


eee 


lll 


Balance on 1)-12--22 Grants 
In sfixed deposit with the All India Congress Khadder 
Central Bank of India, Ltd. 1.00,000—0—0 Department. 3.00.000—0—() 
Bank of Baroda, ‘Ltd J,00,000 0-0) Hindi Prachar in Madras  , 5,000—0—0 
Punjab National Bank, Lid. 75.000---0—0 Gandhi Aahtaee, Benares. i 5,000—0—0 
Shilotri Bank, Ltd. » 25,000---0 -0 inter-Communal Unity, - 8,000—-0—0 
Tn current account wlth the Navayuga, Allahabad. . ; I,200—0—0 
Unién Bank of India, Ltd, 13,217--3--9 Guruka Bagh Enquiry 
Bank of Baroda, Lid. .  . = 4,786—1--3 Committee. . . .« 00-0-0 3,14 600—0—0 


Central Bank of India, Ltd. 12,906—0 --1 
Bank of India, Ltd. , , 20,241—15--(°. 
Punjab National Bank, Ltd. . 2,192-—-] -9 
Shilotri Bank. Ltd. ‘ 11,733—-1- --1 


Bachhraj Jamnalal on behalf seks 


. Madras Provincial Conugtess 
of the Working Treasurer , 2,14 ---2—3 1/2 8.18,020~-9-11,]/2 ase 


2 Seas Committee, » e  15,000+-0—6 
Tilak Swarajya Fund, General , U. P. Provincial -Cougress ; 
Japan Africa Miscellancous Conimitteos- 6" go oe - 15,000 -0—) 30.060—0—0 
1,4 58 —lU—O 1,527—Ill--10 3,480 —l1—6 e ry 6,56 lap Working Treasurer's expenses 
Tilak Swarajya Fund, Far-marked ‘ 8 e 1,01,000—0—0 Travelling of stalf, Exchange 
Civii Disobedience Fund, 9 «© »© eo ce  51,22u~0—0 Si—15—-0 20-—t—0 ~ 
Provincial Quota, E Teleg. & Registration énly.&  * 
C, P.iMarathi Maharashtra Sind 
ates Aa 020 IThad—-6 9—]l—0 tC 
Miscellancous. 
Half share of delezate fves reccived. from the Gava i 
Congress a r e ° ° ° ° ° é 16,000—0—.0 1--9--0 1 atta 
Advauces paid. a a gta Mga we core §90—6—9 


Interest ry 6 ® ° ° ° ° e ° 13.633—63 12 = 
: Cash and investments 


Brokerage . e ° F e . 16v—4— : 5 ; 
ne = ; aan ; aa Central Barkof India, Ltd. —1.00,000-—-0---) 
-)D? dls of i - 2 A - * ae ‘ Fi - 2 
e-procetcis aa Vunjab National Bank, Ltd, 25,000 -0—U 
Advances recorered : e ° F ° 1,968—12-—9 ; 
Ee In current account with the 
5,88,859—ll—9 Union Bank of India, Ltd, ‘4,150-11—3 
RRA HTT I TI ESI NA PEP EP A I I AIRES RARER ERE PIES Punjab National Bank Ltd, e B.G80-6—8 


: Central Bank of Indian. Ltd, .  24,614+-1-1l 

Auditor’s Certificate. iauk of Unroda: DOL. (4 2 eee 

I beg to report that all my requirments, as an Bank of India, Ltd, . . 30,450—1-—6 
Auditor, have been complied with. Shilotri Bank. Ltd. ee Nein i es 
J certify that in my opinion the above return of 
receipts and disbursements exhibits a true and correct 
view of the state of the All India Congress Committee’s 
aflairs, according to the best of my information, and 
explanations given to me and as shown by the books 


ot the above Committee. EE LITE 
5,83,859—l—2 


Bacnhraj Jamnalal on behalf 
the Working Treasurer, . 31, 853—9-10 4.23452 —11—5 


I have examined investments. 


Medows Street, S/d. C. H. Sopariwala. eee CR SL 


Fort, Bombay Hon. Auditor. ey M. N. Padwekar ae 
20th May 1923. “All India Congress Committee. sia ye , 
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Gaya Programme 


Statement of Collections of T. S. Fund and Enrolment of Volunteers 


Quota Fixed | 


Amount of money 


Province i re Total Volunteers 
of men lof money]  Realised | Promised T. S. Fund 
| 

hc: | | In lacs | | 

anja 0,000 1 15,000-0-0 15,000-0-0 | No report 
a 2,000 1 26,000-0-0 8000-0-0 34. ,000-0-0 7 3 
a s eet . : ee 2 80,000-0-0 25,000-0—-0:1 05, ,000-0-0 2000 
Ajmer, Mer ae : eh i oe ae ee 15,608-9-1 gh07 
se é aoe pen fe 1,125-14-0 ms 1,125-14-0 46 
ae - | 4000) 1 50,400-0-0 50,400-0-0 | 210 
“te ; : : 13k 14 62,500-0-0 | 59 ,300-0-0 1 1,32,000-0-0 1005 
aes ; oe Hy) ; 1 1,50,000-0-0 ae 1,50,000-0-0 we 
nie aoe Son 6 Se tabg we 13,015-1-5 115 
* oe. : : 3; 00 3 3,23,858-0-) its 3,23,858-0-0 853 
Tih ; ae o ua 14 339,070-0-0 ve 35,0 70-0-9 1035 
‘ sae ra, , 1 40,060-11-9 ate 40,060-11-9 243 
C. P arathi 500 | 4 14,643-0-0 | 35,898-0-0) 50,541-0-0 460 
oo 4,000 1 41,400-0-0 Se 41,400-0-0 en not 
‘ +4 i 3 3,107-7~3 | 7,388-19-9 10,496—4—0 |)to enoral 

nitld Provinces 14,000-0-0 mae 14,000-0-0 1422 
Kerala 3,000-0-0 3000-0-0 97 


All India palleeicnis aol: 
inclnded in the Provinces 


1,08,786=1-4 


31 ,000-0-0 1,39,786-1-4 


Note:— 


The total T. S, Fund figures shown in the previous statement published in this journal was. Rs 
due *to some sums collected by the Al) India Deputation being also included in the returns sent to us by the Provincial Congress 
Committes. Besides this a donation of 2 1/2 lakhs which we were informed bad been as good asymade but was to be announced later on, 
was included in our previous figures, But as the final settlement of terme regarding a does not appear to have becn arrived at yet, 


it is not included in this statement. The total of promfsed and actually realized T. 3 
explicable, But we publish figures as furnished by the Secretary, All India Congress Be Neh 


» 16,06,702, The discrepancy is 


. figures in the case of Andhra is rather in- 
[Asstt, Editor ¥, I, ] 


Khadi Notes 
Remedy for Dullness. 


The dullness which was referred to In the last 
bulletin as having overtaken the work of Khadi pro- 
duction, only shows that the importance of Khadi has 
not baen understood by the people at large, as it ought 
to have been. The work of Khadi production js lack- 
ing in vigour. The taste for wearing Khadi seems to 
be increasing; butit Is only one side of Khadi activity. 
It bas its importance no doubt. When a seed germi- 
nates and sprouts forth from the ground it bas to be 
taken a delicate care of indeed. But while doing so it 
the root is neglected, the seedling dies. Just so with 
Khadi. The public’s taste for it is its tender leaves above 
the ground. Its root lies deeper down and derives its 
nourishment from the plying of Charkha by 
individuals, as well as proper organiaation Unless 
the root spreads, the growth of the seedling is 
Sure to be stunted. In the last meeting of the Gujarat 


Provincial Committee held at Broach on the 20th 
inst. Principal Gidwani sald that the present 
confusion in national activty was due toe our not 
plying properly the Charkha. Sjt. Shankerlal Banker 
has been repeatedly saying since he came out of the 
Yecravda prison that the Charkha movemenf is the 
corner-stone of all constructive work. If we understand 
the true meaning of these stterings and act accord- 
ing to It, the plant of Khadi will soon grow into a 
giant tree and ere long Is sure to spread its 
branches, and send Its roots, like a banian tree 
even in theair, till having grown into an enormous 
shady tree it would shelter the whole country from 


jthe scorching sun of distressful poverty. 


Khadi 


Sjt. Brijlal Gupta of Ajmer has published a small 
booklet containing a scheme for the propagation of Khadi 
and has sent a bundle of it to this department for 
free distribution. It contalus no less than 15 sugges- 


Schemes, 
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tions requiring various institutions, societies, public 
bodies and congregations to propagate the use of Khadi 
among their followers und adherents. The Pndian 
National Congress is asked to app.oach all such bodies 
and popularize Khadi through them. Such a scheme as 
this if put into practice is bound to help the Khadr 
but the plan of getting the existing 
Charkhas to work and to increase their number, is 
missing therein. The gospel of Chatkha can see its 
realization only when we have as many hands 
working on Charkha as there. are hearts to love 
Khadi—nay, we must have four times as many hands 


to ply the Charkha. 


propaganda ; 


2. Mr. Manchhersha Sorabji Bhamgara, editor of 
Bharat, a Bombay daily, has promulgated another 
scheme through his paper as well as through special 
circulars. It contains three main suggestions. They 
are:— (1) To call upon District Committees to enroll 
volunteers who would do propaganda work for Khadi 
in their spare time; (2) to provide for a lecturing 
campaign asking the lecturing volunteers to hawk 
Khadi at the same time, (3) To appoint committees 
of different communities by their respective Jilla 
Samitis and thereby to approach their respective 
communities and make Khadi popular amongst them. 
it is suggested that these communities might collect 
a thousand rupees monthly and subsidize the users of 
Khadi according to their need. It is also hinted that 
the Jilla Committees might appoint joint commiittzes to 
guide the working of such communal committees and 
tender such other help as may be necessary. 


This scheme also fails to provid Any plan 
of increasing the. production of Khadi. The communal 
comntittees would be very effective no doubt, but its 
plan of subsidizing the wsers of Khadi, needs 
consideration. Instead of giving away Khadi freely or for 
partial payment to those who need it, it should be given 
only to those who world — spin for it. Charkhas, 
carding bows, cotton etc. might be supplied 
to those who would offer to work with them 
in order that they might have the cheapest Khadj. An 
arrangement Such as this would doubly enkance the 
use of Khadi. Its production and use would then 
grow simultaneously. It would be necessary to have 
volunteers trained in the art of spinning and carding, 
There should be spinning and weaving centres in 
every village and inthe streets or suburbs of every town, 
They would serve to create the atniosghere for Khadi 
industry. Time will come when there will be a wheel 
and a loom in every household, and just as every 
household has a prayer ground and yet there isa temple 
Or @ mosque in every village or the subuab of a 
town, so also there should be a spinning and weaving 
centre in each village or suburb or town street, even 
whenevery household has its wheel and its loom. These 
centres may serve ag national schools or to put it the 
other way the national schools may serve as centres, 
creating the atmosphere for K hadi. 
fore, th&t while we are just mak 
have as many 


for 
It.is necessary, there- 
; ing a start we may 
such centres as wecan afford to establish. 


The Mill-hands’ Strike 


The Ahmedabad milllabourers’ strike 


has many 
a lesson to impast to those 


who interested in 


are 


Khadi activity. The energetic and-intelligent members 
of the untouchables’ boarding bouse which is conducted 
under the guidance of Shrimati Anasuya Bahin, as well 
as the old and new students of the Satyagrahashram, 
are working day and night in order to employ the 
unemployed mill-labourers in the work of Charkha 
and evetything connected with it. The signs of the 
prolonging of the strike are not wanting, and so they 
are doing their level best to find work for as many 
unemployed as possible. It is a task which ezacts 
the strictest soldierly discipline from these who are 
managing the affair. 

To see that the labourers work in an orderly 
manner that they work nicely and neatly, that there is 
no hubbub atthe time of the opening andthe closing 
of the work, that the work done by every individual is 
properly valued and paid for propetly and promptly 
without creating any disorder, that the /workers are 
supplied with implements properly fitted /out and with 
materials to work with, such as cotton, slivers, yarn 
etc, is the work which would tax all/ the tact and 
ability of organizers of superior fibre’ 

The condition of these mild leads one to 
think that unless Khadi becomes a/ factor of national 
life there is no salvation for India! The spinning rate 
that is paid to the spinners is tobe the highest that 
is paid elsewhere. Owing to this/some of the women 
earn from six to seven annas per day, and when one. 
who earns as mtch as’ that ig heard to say that she 
would never even look at the/mills if only she earned 
so much on Charkha daily, it makes one to pause 
and think. A woman ny ina mill generally 
earns more than six or seyen annas a day, and some 
women workers earn a more than that. When 
such women as these prefer a small wage earned at 
home, those who have fot taken to Khadi yet should 
consider what reason there must be for it. The reports 
about some of the labourers who have gone to their 
village homes are heart-Stirring. An old student of 
Satyagrahashram who has gone to his village-Hilol-on 
some household business, sendsa pathetic description. He 
writes: —'‘ If during these days of unemployment—the 
long and hot days of sunmmer—these labouress earned 
even 3 to 4 annas per day, they would never leave the 
oure and quiet atmosphere of their huts. Many of them 
are waiting for the monsoon and are preparing for 
agriculture during the approaching rainy season. ’’ 

Report Forms 

This departmenth as circulated Khadi Report Forms 

to all the Provincial Khadi-heads with a request that 


they should be filled up as best as they can be, 
and returned without tn-necessary delay. The 
first report that reaches us is from 
Mohammadpur in Jessore District in Bengal, The 


intormation supplied is useful and-to the point. We 
hope to publish the information received, in due course 
of time. The department hopes that other centres 
will fill up the forms that are sent to them, and will 
return them without delay. Those centres which may 
not have received them at all may Write for them. 
Maganial K. Gandhi 


a 
Printed and published by Aumdas Mohandas Gandt ai 
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Financial and Economic Supplement 


Alunalabad: Thursday 31 May 1923 aaa 


The Drain 


[ All rights resorved by the Oontritutor | 


Ever since the late Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji publish- 
ed his work on ‘Poverty and U&-British Rule im 
India,’’ the Indian public opinion has unanimously 
considered the drain of the “‘Home Charges” of the 


Government ot. India as an absolute, unmitigated loss 
to India. The question has a political side which can- 
not utterly be ignored. The disbursement of the 
amount sent away by way of the Home Charges, be- 
ing entirely outside the control of the Indian Govern- 
ment, they have always been tinable to introduce any 
scheme of large scale economy in the public finance 
of the country, which would not suit the book of their 
superiors ‘‘at Home’’. This peculiarity cannot be gain- 
said by the most bigoted apologists of the present 
Government; but they have tried, in exchange, to 
show that India receives an equivalent return from 
these ‘‘Home Charges’’; and that therefore the Indian 
public is wrongin abusing them. An attempt {s being 
made below to examine in some detail the charge and 
the counter-charge, 

It must, however, be voted at the outset, that the 
total drain of the resources of India is by no means 
limited by the amount of the visible ‘‘Home charges’. 
There are invisible items, not a whit less effective 
than the regular avalanche of the Government 
charges. Weshall take these in turn. Let us first 
examine the visible, obvious, political charges. According 
to the latest Budget estimates the Home Charges of the 
Government of India were:— 


re Revised Budget 
Iteni 1921 ca Estimate 
Account | 1999-99 1923-2 

Ks, iis | fis. 
Direct Denands on Revenue. | 13,10,192 $3.68,000 | — 1,66,000 
railway Kevenue account .| 15,49,59,189 135,39.98,000 | 15,56,94,000 
Irrigation Account . | : 37,533 i ‘ee 
Posts and Telegrapbs . SY Se 63,527,000 | 40.87,000 
Debt Services . . 5,28.97,l6l | 7,37,22,000 | 9.12.56,000 
Civil Administration 1,0,489,092 | 1,30,94,000 | 1.14,60,000 
Currency Mint & Exchange 63,69,469 1,12.41,000 | 65.69,000 
Civil Works. ; : : 2,90,003 1,94,000 | 144,000 
Miscellaneoms ; 3,72.32,539 | 3,76,86,000 | 3,57,33,000 
Military Services . 18,35,02,557 | 18,20,64,000 15,06,57,000 
Total . | 46,22,99,698 | 48,97,19,000 | 46,07.67,000 


eee CEL ECL CCID 
These, it must be repeated, are the charges on account 
f the Government of India alone, the corresponding 
iterns on behalf of the Provincial Governments having 
velng omitted. Taking the Provincial total to be 
roughly 10 crores, we get # total of some 55 crores of 


fupecs per @enmiuu. 


‘ ordinary debt services, 


Against which of these items can it be. said that 
India receives a quid pro quo? The interest on debt is « 
in the above table recorded under two heads, the 
and the railway account. A 
fictition of administrative convenience has maintained 
the railway debt to have been incurred for produc- 


tive plirposes. The only justification for such an 
attitude is that railways were expected, to be likely to 


yield sufficient profits to bear their own charges of 
operation, a3 well as interest and sinking fund. They 
have not donc so in fact. A fuller examination of 
this fiction must be postponed to the supplement desl. 
ing with the railways. But mention must be made 
here of just one fact. The railways have not only 
not paid their own interest charges, and accordingly 
been a burden to the public revenues; but, because 
of the Government having been committed so largely 
to the success of the railways in a commercial sense, 
they have never permitted themselves to consider 
aliernative and cheaper means of transport, more sui- 
table to the needs and ability of the Indian trader and: 
producer. The tratisport industry Is never productive 
by itself. It only adds to the prices of commodities 
by carrying them from where there is @ glint. 
to where there might be a scarcity. The railway 
transport business is essentially a large scale enterprise 
which flourishes, and can flourish, only ina community - 
of large scale enterpreneuis, whether in agriculture 
or in industry. In spite of the higher working charges, 
the American rail-road transportation rates are lower 
on an average than those of India, because Americe 
can command large through hauls on a long distance, 
while India must expect wegons to remain idle at 
way-side stations for days together, and then be nin 
empty or balf-loaded at most. But because the State 
in India has been committed to the tune of some 600 
crores on the reilway enterprise, there is no teason- 
able hope of the essential uneconomy ot rail-road trane 
sport in India being perceived, even ii we make no 
allowance for the objectionble practice, which the 
principal guaranteed railway companies had adopted, 
of selecting their directors from amongst the retired 
high servants of the Government of India. Apart, 
however, from this amount, there js am annual outlay 
of 30 crores. of rupees which bringe no mafeti 
return. A Government apologist hes, indeed, isied to 
argue, in regard to the charge of the total debt 
account, that = 
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“Bagland’s credit enabled India to borrow ‘money 


much more cheaply than she could otherwise do, and . 


_e6 a matter of fact India can and does borrow money 
much more cheaply than Japav, which pay ginterest at 6 
68 = centon interfialloans, and 44 to ® per cent on 
forei India ‘borrows’ 8t S}h'per_cent. The. 
gain to Tadia tein England may therefore bo expressed 
ey) a. 2eduction of 24 per cent in * the” rate; at which 
‘she has greets ae An® additional 2 per cent 


first place ' ‘an vaiperddiiable oraiedets of thought to 
speak of Indian credit being supported in the. money 
markets of the world by British credit, As a matter 
of historical fact, British credit has never directly. 

su d or guaranteed’ a single pie of Indian debt. 
: The Anglo-Ind’an financiers have gloried in the idea 
‘of making India’s finances absolutely independent 

of Britain. -We sre not concerned here with the 
‘wisdom: or justice of such an. arrangement. But it is 
by itself. sufficient answer to those, who, like Sir 
“Theodore Morrison , vould put forward such a balderdash, 


‘ and. call it au economic argument. And evenas regards © 


indirect. gain, itis. more than - doubtful -if,. side by 
“side; while India was borrowing in the central money 
~ markets of the world, there have not been instances 
of other: countries, lacking in the inestimable advantege 
: of the-British “dominion over . them, borrowing at 
~ gétaally cheaper. rates in the same market | If India 


> gtouid: “be invited to consider ‘this highly imaginative 
- benefit on ‘the ‘credit side of the -Indo-British conhec- 


- Hon -aétodnt, tity’ not an Indian ‘publicist retort by a - 


_ thousand other-instances, of much’ greater historical 
accuracy, onder. 4which: the British connection: -has 
obviously‘ cost.us crores, for no ‘conceivable: benefit 


“Sto. the ‘people: of India... If the tale of the toll in man. 


- and money ~of the. Afghan wars and the Frontier 
‘troubles were. honestly compiled; if the story: of the 


“tufferings incurred by this.-country in China and 
“Africa and. France and. Mesopotamia in insperilalist 
“adventures—in which she hed nelther. part nor lot, 
which she. did . not undersland end could not be 
~consulted ‘about—were compiled, in common fairness 
the. debit’ Bide. ‘would show a huge belance-far outwel 
ghing sych apocryphal, and, at best, trumpery 
‘items, as the one instanced. above on the credit side. In 
fact theré“dre ‘instances of many a Sotith: American 
~-Reptfblie, with a proverbially uncertain government, 
ag fn the conimon money market of London, 


“mitnuftineously: with India, at terms in no way materia!- 
‘Ay Gifferent from’ those of India—the Indian Govern- 
ament having debarred - themselves by their own 
Anitial mistake (to call it no harsher name ) of offer- 
‘ing: lavish gurantees to the railway. capital—from teki ng 
‘the: fullest ‘advantage of any. temporary: ease in the 
‘money. market And in this -charge, we take no 
account of that other important conelideration: that :a 
government). aleeplessly: - intent upon securing the 
benefit of the governed, would: have been always 


alert to reduce the charge of. an: .unproductive debt, 
whereas the Government of India have. as- invariably 


-sidoptec. the practice, -whenever ‘their. ‘budget * failed to 


balance, to borrow, and add- to the: “unproductive 
burden of the ‘generations of India yet unborn. -It is 


an acme of simplicity, but not of financial ‘statesman- 
ship, that a government should: always fall back: upon 
borrowing to make® -both "ends “mecé,. whether’ 


the deficitsis caused by a -famiie) a: waty 0Or! 8 failure. 


of international exchanges, 
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The interest and war office charges, ine sIuded in 
the ‘‘Home Charges,” thus wake no material return 
-to the people of India anywhere, propasdionstesto the 
dtain they engender, The indirect gains; well, the less 


; sald ofthem the betterfor all concerned ! There are items, 


owever gin these charges whigh, under thenew regime 
ofdivided” ‘finales, do notoccur very prominantly i in the 
qnést ‘easily’ ‘accessible figures, but which are none the 
“Yess substantial, and which cause the greatest possible 
difference of opinion, ‘These relate to the pensions 
and ‘fe ve. allowances of thgt section..of the Indian 
‘Bublic Services; , which: is-ngt commonly domiciled in 
‘this country. Is it really a guéd pro quo? No doubt it is 
a. dutyof.all - human employers, — and governments 
ought. to be model employers fcr all classes of 
their servants— to provide forthe old ege- ef a servant 
-who hag devoted the flower of his life to the fortunes 
of: his master. But the aralogy dces not hold at ail 
points, when -applied to the foreign regiments of the 
public services in India. They have not recognised,— 
and, in the nature of things it is impossible jor them _ 
honestly to recognise,—that | all government, cervarits 
are the servants of the people of the country; for: 
they have been ‘brought up in traditions which regard- 
ed the British servant in’ India as a ‘benefactor, of the 
people of India. Even while they serve actively, ‘thelr 
best interests are not. in the land of. their service's and 
so their -best energies are devoted sather to fheif. 
demands for improvement in their lot, than fn the 
execution of their duties to the utmost of their abilifies 
Vocal members of Indian Civil Service -have always: 
claimed for their corps:the distinction of being the 
best equipped bureaucracy in the world. But, in horést” 
compsrison of actual results, they must yield place’ (& 
the German, or even, for the matter of that, to the — 
British Civil Service, in point of efficiency. But graft 
ing that their pay while they serve actively,. is a res 
turn for work done, and their petision.on retiremént: 
is a.recognition of e social duty which must: be: come: 
monly extehded to every working citizen, there Is: 
still the question: ‘‘Would not the amount spent in . 
this manner have remained in India to fructify Indian 
industry and thereby. and.to the Indian prosperity, 
if, in place, of these forelgness,-there was an equal. 
number of Indigng.em -in..these posts?’ A wit — 
hag said that the qualifications . expected. a he ie b- 
est public officers ‘everywhere in the a -. 
plest. They must know that they. tee ie pon ell. 
documents coming before them, | and dint ; 
tuust be in the-right hand bettonr corer. “Phtre'es: 
to reason why, there’s but to sign and strive for i. 
pay and privileges. But even supposing: more ,.formi- 
dable qualifications were expected, it is impossible, to 
believe, without belng guilty of the most flagrant act 
of seditious libel; thet after a century of British . mls : 
in this country we have not evolved men who could: 
equal to the enormous strain of public office in hile 
times. Sir Abdur Rahim, in his famous minute of dissent 
to the last Public Services Commission, observed :- 
“The points of view from which the majority of 
the Commissioners and myself have approached the 
question of the employment of Indians, are substantia! 
ly different. The question they have asked themselve 
is: what are the means for extending the employiier 
of Indians,-But the proper stand—point, which . alon: 
in my opinion furnishes a satisfactory basis to Mwor'l 
upon, is that the importation of officials from Eyrope 
should be limited to cases of clear: necessity; and the 
question, | therefore, to be asked is: In pees b Bervices 
‘and to what extent should appointmeiits ‘be. sce 
‘from England, ’ 
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And @ greater then he, the late Mr. Gokhale, had 
declared, SOlue tweuty years carlier, that the appoint- 
ment of liuropvans io public posts in India, which 
could well be filled by Indiaus, constituted a double 
wrong to the people of India, While the forelgner 
remained In active s¢rvice, ne took the bread out of 
the mouth of an Indian of like standing and abilities ; 
and when he retired to his own coifutry to diaw the 
Pension allowed him, he impoverished this country of 


Its surolus capital to the extent of his pensions bill. 
What can we add to this ? 


But the greatest glory of the Home Charges remains 
still to be woticed. They have entailed a wrong, 
which, in comparison, makes the mischief already 
noticed, like @ prigh's hovel before a Pharaoh’s Pyramid, 
Because the Indian Government are commited to pay 
the Home Charges in sterling, they must always 
arrange their currency system to syit the most conve- 
nient payment of these chargey. Su long as the 
Indian currency meicteined a stable ratio with the 


foreigu medium of exchange in which these obliga- 
tions had tc be wet, there was indeed, no great 


difficulty, But the moment the retio altered, the 
probiein became onc of life and death forthe Govern- 
ment. If the meee declines in exchange value, in 
comparison with the pound sterling, bya sing!e penny, 
they would have to raise three crores more in taxa- 


tion to mest the aggregate Home Charges. The rupee 
at 16 pennies would cost 45 crores to pay the LJonie 


Charges of & 30 million; the rupee at 15 pennies, would 
cost 48 crores. The rupee was until 1873 equal 
notmally to 24 pennies; it declined In tweuty years 
by fifty per cent. The Home Chérges were in no way 
reduced, but rather increased. Their total rupee burden 
wac therefore more than doubled. Government sought 


for a policy of stabilisation for the rupee--not as of 


national government would certainty bave done 
under identical clrcumstances—for a reduction and 
avoidance of the howe charges, The rpee was 
stabilised at an artificial level, higher by 40 per cent 
than ilg intrinsic worth. The result was curlous. With 
Home Charges of say 415 million per annum, the 
pupee cost to the Government, at 12 pence to the 
rupse in exchange, would have been 30 crores; at 
sixteen pence to the rupee , the costto the govern- 
ment was 225 crores—a saving of 74 crores. But now 
take the other side of the shield. The Indiau exports, 
which, be it noted, are the ultimate sonrce for the 
payment of these charges, were at the tlne in round 
terms 4150 millions. The rupee equivalent received 
by the Indian people would he, at 12 pence the 
rupee, 300 crores; at 16 pence the rupee, the equivalent 
recelved by them would be 249 crores. For @ saving 
of 7} croies to the Government, there was, thus 
involvéd a loss to the people, of 69 crores ! And 
even on these terms the “saving’’ way bave passed 
muster, if the government had learnt their lesson, 
and taken steps to cut down the element in their financial 
organisation productive of the greatest weakness. In 
stead, however, the Home Charges were doubled in less 
than a generation! Further comment is sugerfluos. 
The above few points relate only to the obvious 
political drain carried on under the direct auspices of 
the Government In India, B there are other items, 
fnot an jota less important, Betore the War, year in 
year ott, the trade retruns of India showce © regular 
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balance of a handsome excese of the side of the 

exports, for which, however, we seemed to be receivs 

ing no shbstautiale return. Even after an allowance 

was wade for, the ‘‘lloure Chazges,’’ which, naturelly 

would be paid out of these excess exports, there 

remained a balauce to account for, which has never 

been satisfactorily explained by the Government 

apologists aud official statisticians. It is accordingly, 

difficult to say, with any degree of exactitude, what 

that unaccounted balance amounted to, and what it 

actually represented; but the following explavation, 
Is worth considering. The total Indian trade, exports 

and imports included, amounts now to some 500 

crorcs per anuum; and would be in the neighbourhood 

of not much short of 450 crores @ year on an average 

for the whole of this- century. At ten per cent,—by no 

weans an exegerated estimaie,—the freight, insurance 

and other incidéntal charges would gmpunt to some 

45 crores of rupees. Not one of these services is 
performed by Indian agency in any degree worth 

mentioning. These forty-five c:ores are therefore ag 
much a diain as the Home Charges, or more, in as- 

much es the Home Charges have the obvious political 
excuse, while these fiankly economic burdens have 
no excuse whatsoever. We aie, no doubt, paying these 

suius for services received; but there is no reason why 

an identical setvice should not be rendered by Indien 

agency so that the gross sum involved in these charges 
wey t¢meain in India. Thisis an aspect of the present, 
political dispeusation in India, which the best of 
Englishmen, with the best of intentions, de not'under- 
stahd. The p-edecessors of the present Government: 
have often beev cowpared with the piesent, and. 
geverslly to the disadvantag? of the former. But one 
merit they must he conceded to have had, which the 
British administration of today does uct possess. They 

may have been foreigners in origin; but they were 
soon assiuilated, and became naturalised natives of 

India, as much asany other. Their plunder and exter-. 
tion and taxation all remained in the country. The 
British Government might be infinilely superior in many 

details of modern administrative machinery. But it lacks ~ 
just this one essential. It is and has always been 
foreign, alikein personnel andin sympathies,in outlook 
as in nieasures. The Cotton Exise Duty on Indiau 
manufactures, frankly imposed in fhe interesis of 
Tancashire, may supply perhaps the most glaring 
example of this fact; but the absence of any effost 
in a century of undisturbed mastery of the counjsy 
to develop those agencies of trade and economic 
development, like banking anda mercantile mazine 
of the modern type, are no less important instances 
of the same genre from the standpoint ef national 
prosperity. Ordinarily indeed, we fail to see this side 
of the drain, for the imported commodities are inclusive 
of the freight &c. charges, while the =xports are. 
without any such charges, belng.recorded in official 
statistics according to their valuation at the point 
of emba:kation. This means, that the imports we 
receive are not really worth as much gs_ they are 
recorded to be worth, but only about 90%; while our: 
exports are going to cost the ultimate consumers of 
these commodities about ten per cent mad¢e than thels 
recorded values at the Indian point of exportation, 
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A similar but more obvious drain fs to be found int. 


the charges of the foreign capital invested in India. The 
foreign capitalist in India has always been looked upon 
by our present Non-[ndian Government as somewhat 
in the lightrof a benefactor, every effort being made 
to provide every possible facility for attracting bim. 
And yet consider—what little reason there {s for such 
a treament! The foreign capltal does not.come out to 
this country by way of charity, through the Mansion 
.House Funds, though there may have been such 
occasions also. Only, as against one such help received 
by India, there are dozens of instances,—without teking 
into account the gift of a hundred million sterling 
recently ‘‘Voted’”’ by the Indian Government in aid of 


the of the British Exchequer—in which Indian noblemen . 


and princes rhust have been bled to help Non-Indian 
charities. I would’ not pity those Indian people, for I do 
not recoguise any frontiers in philanthrophy. But one 
cannot help pointing ont that the foreign capital 
invested in Indian industries is in no sense of the 
term a benefit to India, or a charity to its people. 
The capitalist receives more than his fair share of the 
“reward of industry’’—to use a much misunderstood term 
in its vulgar connotation. According to the statistics of 
the various stock exchangesin India, such fereign capital, 
—reckoning only the Joint Stock Companies, and even 
then taking their share capital at the nominal value only 
amounts to some 150 crores, which at 6 per cent per 


annum,— a ridiculously modest estimate,—drains the - 


country to the tune of some 9 crores of rupees every 
year. We receive, indeed a guid pro quo, inthe shace 
of having neg industries developed in this country. 
But it woul -he only a perfect ‘“‘Ingen,’ who 
could regard the additional employment available to 


Indians in the Assam ‘Tea Gardens or even the - 


Calcutta Jute Millis as @ real bevefit to the country, 
and a contribution to its riches. And, mark the 
calculation. It does not take into account the 
earnings of unregistered firms and private individuals, 
whether professional men or mere ‘* Oommercanes,” 
who find this countty a great ‘‘Kam Dhenu” for 


their exclusive délectation | It is impogsible to estimate: 


the drain due to these sources; and, as we would 
not offer a guess which could not be supported at 
pinch by the most unimpeachable authority, we shall 
refrain from meking any such wasteful effort. But 
there is another omission, which need not be ignored 
quite in this .way. Of the companies which are 
doing a. roaring business here, not all have been 
registered in this country. ‘Their securities, therefore 
sre not quoted ordinarily on the Indian Stock Ix- 


changes. But, according to an official compilation 


the capital alone of such concerns,—which, like the 
exchange banks and great shipping companies, are, 
though doing business in India, registered outside 
India ,—amounts to over 5C0 crores. At 6 per cent, 
this would earn (?) a return of some 30 crores per 
annum, and India must provide this margin also In 
her excess of export, along with the other sources 
of drain already enumerated, 


The total drain, then from all these visible and 
invisible, political or economic -sonrces amonuts to 
some 150 crores per annum, of whieh 55 crores only 
are: purely political. ‘Home Charges’, while 45 
crores are quite invisible, being “Rewards” for ghip- 
ping, banking end iusurance service in connection 
with the trangport of our merchandise to and from 
this country. The thirty crorers cf return on foreign 
capital invested In India, but held - by companies &c. 
registered outside India, and another 15 crorers of gimilar 
charges on companies registered In India, but mainly or 
wholly controled and operated under Non-Indian 
auspices, are difficult to calculate exactly, pasticularly if 
allowance has to be made for the earning of unregistered 
factors. But the estimate, such as it is, is borne ont by 
the steady balance ef ouz exports which, however, does 
not seem to have materially benefited the country. 
tt was an Englishman, who, giving evidence before 
a Parliamentary Committee, mede this astounding 
calculation : 

“Tt is a curious calculation to show that estimating 
the sums of money drawn from British Indig for the 


' last thirty;Zyears at three millions por annum, it amounts 


at 12:per:cent compound interest, to £ 523,994,971. 
Or, if we calculate it at two millions per annom for 
fifty. years, it amounts to the incredible sam of 
£ 8,400,000,00)," 


This was in 1840. To-day the calculetion would 
have to be made on the basis of an average drain for 
the last sixty years at not less than 25 crores per 
annim, which, even et S per cent compound interest,- 
the rate Governmeut themselves charge to the Impe- 
rial Bank for permiting the latter to afford assistance 
to Indian trade by emergency currency,—will amount 
to a sum which a mere economist must dispair of 
calculating accurately. He need only quote, by way 
of conclusion, the verdict of another Englishman of « 
by-gone generation (when it was not neual for them 


‘ to boast so much as has been the fashion Istely, of 


doing justice to this country), on the real nature of 
these Ifome Charges. He was primarily speaking of 
the Hast India Company’s investment, but that 
corresponds in all essential particulars to the modern 
Home Charges. 


“The greatness of this inreetment haa been the 
standard by which the merit of the vompany’s pria- 
cipal servants has been too generally ecatimated. This 
main oause of the impoverishment of India has 
generally been taken as a measure of its wealth and 
prosperity. Numerous fleets of large ships, loaded with 
the moat valuable commodities of the East, annuslly 
arriving in England in @ constant and increasing 
aucosasion, imposed upon the public eye, and naturally 
gave rise to an opinion of the happy condition and 
growing opulence of a country, whose surplus produe- 
tions oocupied ao vast ® apace in the.commersial world 
oso cc ceo Bat the payment of a tribnte and not a bene 
ficial commerce to that country wore this specions 
and delusive appearance.” K. 
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Notes 

The Nagpur Battle ° 

When I was in Nagpur and saw the National flag 
Qtrests going on, I wondered why the Government 
officers were wasting their time at the ‘‘ frontier’’ line 
patiently waiting through Jong hours for batches of 
volunteers coming up at their own leisure, The Satya- 
grahis dictated their own numbers, their own hours 
and thelr own intervals. The officers had quietly to 
accept ali the conditions; and the westher was trying 
in the extreme. What was the secret of all this 
patience on the part of Government ? A friend who 
- was with me put tae whole thing in a nutshell when 
he said that it was only we that dil not understand 
the seriousness of the ght; but the Goverament knew 
that they were fighting for their very life. 
Subhadra Kumari 

I had the honour and the privilege of being 
present when Subbadra Kumari of Jubba!pore carried 
the flag and was taken away ia custody by the 
police. constables of Nagpur. I[ shall not dilate on 
the absurdity of a single individual belmg called a 
procession, in order to be brought under the terms of 
the prohibitory order of the Nagpur Magistrate. I 


wish the reader for a moment to think and realise » 


the full significance of the voluntary surrender of 
Subhadi2 Devi to the custody of policemen, This 
young lady was in the Allahabad Government school 
when the Non-cooperation call was made bythe 
Congress. She left the Government school and joined 
the Benares Theosophical school, which too, she found 
did not suit her ideas, and left. For a girlto give wp 
het studies is a sacrifice which perhaps may not be fully 
valued and eppreciated by any but gitls thirsting for 
educatidfi. But noTndian can fail to see the intensity 
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of feeling and the crtrage which must lead an 
Indian sister to give herself up to the ‘custody of 
strangers of the class from which police ' constables 
and head constables come. No greater calamity could 
be imagined for a Hindu or Mussalman lady; but 
the wonderful revolution we are in has changed all 
this and for the vindication of our right, to live and 
move on the land of our birth, this frail sister of 
tender years has shown the way to us all, 

The Issue | 

In the Nagpur struggle as in all other such 
struggles, the Hea is this: Have the Government 
the power to core obedience by mere brute force ? 
Till recently or of the Government went like laws 
of nature, and every one obeyed them whether they 
were just o1 unjust, right or wrong. But now all 
this is changed. We have established a thew law. 
Every order of Government is subject to this higher 
law, and the people can obey or disobey at their will 
according as the order is in consonance or not with 
the higher law. The muya was broken with the magic 
word of civil resistance. Is it an unjust order ? Then 
we have the right to disobey and take the penalty. 
It is the establishinent of this great saving principle 
upon which all atbitrariness and all tyranny must 
break to pieces. That is the essence of struggles like 
the Nagpur struggle. 

‘* What do you think Sir?” Asked a man in 
foreign clothes in the verandah of a Municipal 
ofice, evidently a clerk. “‘ Do you think we can 
get Swataj by such sacrifices?” 

This mau, and there are many 
wanted evety sacrifice 
mediate Swaraj or sonic 


of that type, 
to be weighed against im- 
cther clear advantage ,as an 


‘immediate taugible return. Swaraj means, I know, many 


concrete institutions, which we have not succeeded 
in establishing,--our own Parliawent, our own army 
and so on. But a great pat of the freedom which we 
seck to attain-is attaived, when once we cultivate the 
capacity to fyht athitrary power with the readiness to 
disobey and to undertake the penalty. The Government 
should be compelled to realise that we obey or disobey 
according to our decision. Then, in future—they can- 
not issue orders relying metely on the ductility of @ 
Section or Act which they have once enacted. They 
will have to see whether injustice may force civil 
resistance. The abuse of laws and sections cannot go 
on for ever unimpeded, but should be made to face a 
greater iaw, viz. the will of the people. So far we 
have submitted to the grossest abuse of law. Obedience 
has been the rule in the case of all the ilegithuste 
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prohibitions and orders, and disobedience has been 
the exception. It is time we adopted a‘different policy 
and gave battle to Government. 


‘Every Vote a Trust” 

Desh Bandhu Das said at Madras, referring to the 
coming Legislative Council elections, that every vote 
was a solemn trust. Every vote is in a sense a trust 
and should be given against the present system of 
Government by being totally withheld, Desh Bandhu 
said to the people of Madras: ‘‘Let the Council be 
your battlefield and let the Assembly echo the sound 
of that battle.” Battlefield, indeed; where every rule 
and every regulation is framed to secure the bureau- 
cracy from defeat or even inconvenience! The use of 
figures of speech has its advantages, but also some- 
times much disadvantage. To break or to destroy or 
to wreck is a phrase constantly employed in regard 
to the Councils. What is meant is not destruction, 
but only disillusionment. The question is: Has there not 
been complete disillusionment already? Is eny further 
process of mask-tearing necessary? “‘They sbould realise 
the importance of this fight,’’ says Desh Bandhu about 
this battle for Council seats, ‘‘as then alone they 
would get Swaraj.’’ Parliamentarism can go no further. 

CR 
Astonishing 

Elsewhere ‘ The NewRebles’ have dealt with the 
general tenor of Mr. Das’s Madr2s speach. Coming to 
the details we find it full of statements that almost 
take one by surprise. ‘““That is the fundamental dis- 
tinction between my views and that of Mahatma Gandhi’, 
said Mr. Das, “‘I do not think the Pailiament will give 
you anything at any time out of love or out of 
generosity.’’ As a ‘natter of fact Mahatma Gandhi, never 
held any such views, as everybody knows. He described 
Parliament, asa ‘sterile woman’ !. Not only bad he nofaith 
in its generosity, he also held that no policy of bluff, 
brag or bluster could succeed with it. He was never tired 
of repeating that the English people knew how to suffer 
themselves and yielded cnly to superior suffering 
of others, and he exhorted his countrymen to culti- 
vate that within them which could bid defiance to the 
‘hardest fibre that can be transported acruss the seas’. 
Yet this attitude Mr. Das would call as that of ‘faith 
in the benevolence of Parliament!’ 


Sympathy for Imprisoned Leaders 

Mr. Das is reported to have said in one of his 
electioneering speeches, that Mr. Natrajan had told 
him that the Liberals were responsible for Mahatma 
Gandhi’s incarceration. ‘It is therefore clear ”’ 
concluded Mr. Das, “‘ that no one can vote for them.” 
Again, in referring to the conduct of the non-Biahmin 
party In the Madras Legislative Couneil, he is reported 
to have criticised them for the incarceration of Mr. 
Yakub Hassan, and exhorted the people not to have 


short memories but to remember this fact in the 
coming electigns. 
We admit that every body hss a right 


to ask the people not to vote for those who are 
responsible for the incarceration of the leaders. That 
would be a legitimate way of expressing sympathy 
for them. Nor can any one claim inuntnity from 
criticlsm on the score that the speaker Lappens to be a 
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meme an unr NaSrom ere a 
Non-cooperator. But it would be 4 sttange kind of 
sympathy that can use the wrongs of patriots as an 
instrument of propaganda against the very cause for which 
they are suffering. Now, Mahatma Gandhi’s views on 
Council entry and obstructionist tactics are well-known, 
As for Mr. Yakub Hassan, he is reported to have 
exclaimed on hearing of the majority report of the 
Civil Disobedience Inquiry Committee; that it was not 
worth the paper it was written upon. If the public 
does really feel for the sufferings of the leaders, it 
will be its clear duty to mon-cooperate in respect of 
both, the Liberals and theSwarsjists alike. But for any 
one to canvass this argument for securing votes for 
this party or that, appears to us to be hardly justi- 
fiable on moral grounds. 
Still for Special Session 

Mr. Prakasham is still for a Special session. 
Considering the fact that Mr. Das has already 
expressed hls inability to abide by its decision, we 
do not know how it can bring about unity unless 
the orthodox party decides to surrender completely. This 
might enable those who are tired of party strife but 
are troubled by their loyalty to the Congress- 
mandate, to square thelr position with their conscience. 
But js the ritual worth the sacrifice? 

Mr. Prakasham lays emphasis on the necessity 
of joint Hindu—Muslim action, and in support 
of his proposition recalls an instance in which 
Mahatma Gandhi gave up the position that he 
had teken up, on being informed that he would 
not be able to carry the Khilafat Committee 
with him. Even taking Mr. Prakasham’s state- 
ment es it is, though we accept it only with 
‘ome reservalions, we confess, we fail to see Mr. 
Prakasham’s point. For if we accept his plea, this would 
precisely be the argument for rejection of the suspen- 
sion resolution. As not only has the Central Khilafsi 
Conunittce, that met at Bombay, passed no suspension- 
resolution but on the contraray, so far as we are 
aware, was sttongly oppesed on ground of principle 
to countevancing any political programuie that Invol- 
ved the taking of the Oath of allegiance. 

Two Pictures 

It is interesting to observe how differences in 
tcuperaments work themselves out in practice. Both 
the Behar Provincial Congress Committee and Mrs. 
Naidu stand for the acceptance of the suspension 
resolution of the A. 1. C. C. But while the former 
has accepted the resolution only because it believes 
it does not vo against the Non-coopetation programme, 
the Istter cares for Non-co-oparation only, because the 
inethod of Council-entry does not at present appeal to 
her as efficatious. So, , while Rajendra Babu felt it 
necessary to issue a mauifesto to clear the misappre- 
hension that might arise among the masses that 
boycott on the Councils had been removed, the 
latter in an interview, thought fit only to denounce 
those who were in favour of carrying on propaganda 
for the boycott, as unpatriotic and express mild 
scepticism about the utility of Councils as at present 
constituted. A proper understanding of these tempera- 
mental differences, we suggest, will conduce to real 
nity far nore, than sacrifice of essential convictions 
or mere paper resolutions 
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The New Psychology 


The Intoxication of Success 


“Nothing succeeds like sticcess’”’, said Deshbandhu 

c. R. Das in his speech at Madras on the 30th May. 
Once the people taste success, it alters thelr whole 
vision.” The whole speech isa magnificent illustration 
of the truth. The alteration of vision is there 
Stamped on the entire face of it, coming as it does 
immediately on the success at Bombay. And we do 
not quarrel with his vision. We are only afraid 
Deshbendhu’s own party will not congratulate ~ him 
on the performance, which, so far as we can see, will 
not even serve his own cause. For, the formidable 
pronouncement is not splendid even as a vote-catching 
speech. It will alienate the sympathies of wouldbe 
adherents of the Councils party. For they could not 
have been prepared for Mr. Das’s unkird references 
to persons and things, and for the vote of censure 
that he has passed on the Non-cooperation movement. 
They can understand the burly, blunt Mr. Abbyanker 
attacking every item of the programme without min- 
cing matters. But they will not understand Mr. Das’s 
lip-loyalty to Non-cooperation and his wholesale 
condemnation not only of the movement but of the 


author thereof. If they don’t, for their edification we will 


tell them that at the back of it all is the success at 
Bombay. But how that success could make a man of 
Mr. Das’s equanimity and humility so far forget 
himself as to make remarks which no responsible man 
would do, passes comprehension. 

The gist of the first part of his speech is 
that so long as he was out. every thing was going 
oo allright—the triple boycott, Civil Disobedience 
and all—he then went to jail, and as_ soon 
as he was removed from our midst, we—meaning 
Mahatmaji who was then leading us—'bungled 
and mismanaged’ it all. “‘The terms came to me,’’ 
he passionately exclaims, ‘‘and I forwarded them tothe 
head quarters, because at that time I was in jall. If 
I had not been in jail, I would have forced the 
country to accept that.’ Such a great protagonist of 
democracy like Mr. Das must know that his opinion 
did not mean the opinion of the country. Mahatmaji 
who was at the head quarters had to consult not only 
him but many others outside and inside prisons. And 
what were those precious terms, and the motive which 
actuated those terms ? The terms were the 
telease of a handfulof prisoners foolishly imprisoned, 
and the object was to delude Britain and 
the world that India accorded a genuine welcome 
to the Prince. Mr. Das, we are sure, knows that the 
terms were offered by one of the astutest Jews in the 
Empire, and if they appeated so luring to him, the 
Swaraj Party should not build high hopes on Mr. 
Das’s succes as a diplomat after he has captured the 
strongholds of the bureaucracy. Another charge 
that Mr. Das has laid at Mahatmsaji’s door is that on 
the top of kicking success away he sent an 
ultimatum to Government, and then laid down arms, 
with the Bardoli decision. The why and wherefore of 
the decision he does not trouble about. We do hope 
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Hakimji and Dr. Ansari and other friends who were 
party to the decision, will at least do what is 
their obvious duty, viz. to acquaint him with the 
circumstances that compelled them to take that 
decision, Mr. Prakasham has, we are glad, done so. 


But Mr. Das is convinced that it was all bungl- 
ing and mismanagement during his absence and the 
ultimate result was that ‘whatever enthusiasm there 
Was in the country, was strangled to death.’ The 
Only remedy with which that. enthusiasm can be 
tevived is the Councils programme. It is not that 
he is enamoured of tke Councils. He loves 
the whole Non--cooperation programme ‘ I 
&2m not against any one of these things. I 
should love to see all those resolutions 
carried out in the spirit: and in the letter. I should 
love to see every law court vacant. I should love to 
see every Government school and college empty. I 
should like to see that not one of our countrymen go 
to those disgraceful Councils and the more disgraceful 
Assembly.” But then, why not try to achieve all 
these things ? Because the people are in no mood to 
listen to you. If they are in no mood, offer them a 
stimulant in the shape of a wrecking programme in 
the Councils. That will whet their appetite for resistance. 
When the moment arrives, ‘resign your positions in 
the Councils, shut up every shop, let the law courts 
be deprived of lawyers and litigants and the schools 
and colleges be emptied—and then those sixty lakhs 
of voters will stop paying taxes to the government. ”’ 
The Councils are to be the Open Sesame for Civil 
Disobedience. Mr. Das did Civil Disobedience, as he 
himself describes in vivid autobiographic detail, in 
1921; but he had not then to strike any Open Sesame. 
Why then is it necessary today ? Because of the 
people’s mood. And who is responsible for that maod?, 
Why, we ? The ‘we’ does not include Mr. Das of course. 

Regarding constructive activity he says: “I donot 
quarrel with your Constructive activity.’ It is not his 
at all. The Charkha, poor thing, came when the 
iron was hot for a fight, and that stultified all 
activity. People wanted bread in the shape of a fight, 
and you gave stone instead in the shape of a Charkha, 

Mr. Das when he cane out from jail found the times 
to be outof joint,—-so itappears from his speech,—and 
he naturally got restive to set them right. We wish 
him all success in his effort. But why should he 
get impatient with those who do not want to go 
through the wild goose chase that he prescribes ? 
Why should he ask them to sit mum ? They have 
as much right to call a spade a spade as he. 


ul 
Towards the Abyss 


Mr. Das chooses to describe his policy as “Direct 
Action’. Now, creating dead-locks is a well-recognised 
method of constitutional practice, used by all consti- 
tutionalists ever since the days of Stuarts and even 
earlier than that. But noone has yet dared to describe it as 
‘Direct Action.’ In Western countries this method 
often proves efficacious in the settlement of knotty 
issues and its ratson d@etre as Mr. Israel 
Zangwell has nicely put it is something like this: 
‘Tt is subconsciously felt that every cross (on the 
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ballot ee is a substitute for a sword, and 
one fighting man ia as good an anotHer.’’ The 
ultimate sanction of physical force is always 


there. Should the Government refuse to yield to a 
majority vote, resort to ‘ Direct Action ’ becomes 
necessary. But creating a dead-lock does not by 
itself constitute ‘ Direct Action. ' The latter begins 
only where the former ends. 

But says Mr. Das, ‘“‘Creating dead-locks in the 
Councils is ‘ Direct Acticn ’ and not Parliamentary 

action because the Assembly is not Parliament, 3 
power is less, it is not freé to alter its constitution.’ 
This is rather a curious argument. ‘‘One may call 
his honse an island if he likes. Is there any Act 
ef Parliament against it ?’’ significantly remarked 
Mr. Sqeers to his newly arrived young assistant. But 
{f we remember Dickens aright, the argument carried 
but little conviction to the young novice. 

Pompous phraseology apart, what is there of ‘Direct~ 
ness’ in the ‘Direct Action’ of Mr. Das? We 
confess we find none. What is the compelling 
force behind his policy of deadlocks to make them 
éffective and prevent them from degenerating into 
‘mere bluff? Not physical force? For Mr. Das 
professes to be an out and out votary of non-violence. 
Civil Disobedience ? ‘Most probably’, *one would 
‘think. But no, here lies another rub. Mr. Das does not 
consider, as he ance opithily remarked, that 
disobedience by itself is elther a private or public 
virtue. But then in order to be really civil it requires 
discipline and training, and Mr. Das is opposed to all 
ptevious preparation. He has characterised Civil 
Disobedience conducted under the conditions of the 
Ahmedabad pledge as ‘Disobedience according to the 
tule of three’ as ‘manufactured’ and so on. He has 
a theory of his own. Civil Disobedience in order to 
be genuine must be spontaneous like a revolution. 
He does not conceive it ag 2 ‘progressive peaceful 
revolution’ sonducted according to an organised plan, 
as Mahatma Gandhi conceived it. Not by ‘Lo here!’ 
or ‘lo there!’ Its coming must be sudden, swift and 
instantaneous even like the Apocalyptical coming of 
the Son of Man, What sort of thing that ‘ Civil 
Disobedience’ will be, let Mr. Das himself explain: 

“If Civil Disobedience is at all possible in this 
country—God forbid that it may be necessary—I say 
God forbid, because if itis necessary there will be such 
confusion and such revolution in this country that even 
a born rebel like me shrinks from the thought of it.” 

Probably like many another item of the N. C. O. 
programme he regards Civil Disobedience as an ideal 
only to be kept before the people for their distant 
edmiration and worship, and not as practical politics. 

So, the whole matter after all comes to this: not by 
‘Direct Action’ of apy sort, but simply by obstruction in 
the Councils Mr. Das will generate such an amazing force 
inside the Councils as will spread out to the whole country 
end energize it. “‘The activity inside must react on the 
actively outside, and the activity outside must react 
on the activity inside.” ‘‘Have you not‘noticed” 
he proceedes to ask, ‘‘that when the Non-cooperation 

movement wae at ite height those people who went into 
the Councils also became violent?” Qnite’so. But not tice 
versa, It ls a well-known maxim of British practical 
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politics that no great Bil or measure is passed by the 
Parliament till its battle has been fought and won 
outside in the country. The histories of 
Reform Bill, Catholic Emancipation Bill, Female 
Suffrage Bill, all can be pointed ont aa illustrations 
of this fact, Parliament is a mere registering body, 
a barometer that faithfully registers the variations in 
the political atmosphere outside, but to imagine that 
changes in the political atmosphere can be induced 
by the manipulation of the barometric column, is the 
Kelght of fallacy, 

So much for the practickl side of the question. But 
our opposition to the Swaraj party’s programme is 
not based on the score of its futility alone. Of course 
the waste of time and energy involved in this wild- 
goose—chase is to be dreaded, bnt what is to be dread- 
ed still more is the psychology that lies behind it and 
of which Mr. Das has just given us a foretaste. In 
Madras the Non-—Brahmin party is supreme. Brahmins 
are ina minority.So,Mr. Das would welcome the former 
if it helps him and quietly jettison the other. The 
Congress chose him as its President twice and so he 


expects it to follow him. But should it refuse? 
Well, whet does he care for the Congress ? 
‘“*T have a larger field outside. I haye 


sixty Iakhs of voters. I make thy appeal to that 
larger number-—larger than the number of members 
in the Congress today.”” The Council campaign has 
yet hardly commended but the centre of gravity is 
already shifted from the Corgress to the voters’= 
tnions. And why ? Because the latter have received 
® certificate of merit by an Act of bureaucracy | 
Countless unfranchised tax-payers, the voiceless 
poor millions of India, all go by the board because, 
forsooth, they have no vote. This is the beginning 
of Mr. Das’s ‘Proletarian Swaraj’! ‘‘Onceyou are inside 
the Councils, what matters the Congress then ? Are 
there not the voters’-unions there? 

The question that confronts Congressmen today 
is mot of mere moral disassociation from 
a wrong progtamme. The question that they have to 
decide upon is whetherthey can suffera policy to prevail 
which must mean in the long run, supersession of the 
Congress by the voters’-unions. Every member of this 
Congress who consents to goto the polls in the 
coming elections virtually becomes a member of the 
voters’=union, which can be appealed to over the 
head of the Congress: Is the Congress to sit still 


while the Swaraj party goes on drawing away its 
members one after another, into. a rival 


organisation ? Must it not raise its little finger even 
in self-defence ? It seemes absurd. Vet this is exactly 
what the Bombay A. I. C. C. resolution would have 
it do. Let us be frank. There is no use in camou- 
flage. If we really think, it is desirable to let the 
Congress be slain in the interests of the Swaraj party 
or be absorbed into that pasty quietly, let us openly 
declare ft. But for those who _ think _other- 
wise, the duty is clear. They must fight the Swarej 
party’s propaganda or that of any other party for the 
matter of that, for their very existence. Every 
voter who can be didauaded from participating in the 
elections will be a sheep saved to the flock of the 
Congress. ‘iThe New Rebels” 
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Whaea Pity 


In the far away corner where I have shut myself 
off from the world to enforce a week’s rest of pryself, 
I get no letters or newspapers. Yct what little I saw 
ofthem in my journy before T reached here, was enough 
to enable me to guess the amount of anger I have 
taised &mong many of my friends and colleagues. 
They have declared in wnhesitating terms that I am 
dividing the country; and have mercilessly condemned 
me. The press is almost unanimously against me. 
The papers which all through wished that the 
country should accept a Councils programme are 
naturally jubilant over the Bombay resolution, 
and are in a rage at my attempt to rob them of 


their hard won prize. But I see that a section of the 


press which hitherto stood by the Congress majority, 
has also veered to the present policy of the A. I. C.C. 
majority, and is mercilessly castigating me for con- 
tumacy, . 


Inspite of all this I fully believe that the 
country approves of, and wants a boycott of the 
elections. I believe that we have no right to allow 
and assist at the nullification of the solemn resolution 
of the National Congress, to justify such a serious relin« 
quishment of duty. My colleagues uaturaily bring forward 
the most sacred of all motives and reasons. Mrs. Naidu 
and many other friends have by their eloquence and 
by their earnestness of appeal. for Hindu~Muslin 
unity, given to my opposition to the Councils, the 
colour of wunpatriotism and indifference to national 
calamity. I wonder why they are so unfair to me ? 
Does any one believe that the Councils programme 
tends in the least to make Hindus and Mugsalmans 
better friends? Will standing for elections and 
spreading the faith or fear of Councils help to remove 
Hindu Muslim differences in the Punjab or Agra or 
anywhere else in wide India? Why is this con- 
fusion of ideas so deliberately and cruelly used 
against me? If it is unity among leaders and 


cooperation among workers that we want, can we 
not in falrness appeal to Hakimji and Panditji 
and Deshbandhu to give up __ their journey 


to the Councils mirage, if we are sure that Councils 
witl not make for communal unity? Can we not 
appeal to them in the name of the most sacred of 
all things—Hindu-Muslim unity, the foundation of our 
programme—to give up thelr Maricha hunt and 
wotk for Hindu-Muslim unity ? I wonder why they’ 
heap on my poor head all the sin and all the 
unpatriotism of not caring for Hindu-Muslim 
unity ? I wonder all the more€ when the Dasites 
themselves begin to appeal in the name of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. I am surprised that Mrs. Naidu, Dr. 
Ansari and Mr. T. Prakasham do not put their foot 
down on camouflage and sdy to Deshbandhu Das: 
“Brother, your Councils programme has at least an 
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equal chatice of failnre and disillusionment ag of 
Success, The nation’s present need is the healing ‘of 
Hindu-Muslim differences, Give up ‘yout party mow; 
come, close tp with the Congress’. 

I see thatthe Tribunchas indicted a terrible. charge 
against me, This journal has since November last been 
egging the Das party to revolt, claiming for minorities 
the right not only of freedom of opinion put freedom 
of contrary action from inside as well. It claimed that 
revolt wasa kind of vigorous and effective propaganda, 
I have not here the back numbers of the Tribune, but 
T distinctly remember that when confronted with the 
question of unity in Congress it boldly asserted 
in defence of its advice that unity in the Congress 
was now so broad-based that such revolts and 
differences in programme would not affect it in the 
least. But now the same paper has drawn up a terrible 
indictment against me as an enemy of the country, 
in as much as by my refusing to accept the Councils 
programme I have divided the country. Verily we 
are in strange days and before strange tribunals, 
before whom loyalty has become the greatest offence 
against the State. I am told that on five distinct 
occasions I was giyen a chance to serve my peorle, 
but on every one of those five occasions I proved false 
to the cause of unity. ; 


How? My refusing to accept the Councils 
Programme at the Civil Disobedience Enquiry, was 
my first offence. I betrayed the nation by not signing 
the Patel-Nehru chapter in favour of the Councils 
programme. At the Gaya Congress next, it was my 
offence. I did not accept the Councils programme, 
and thereby betrayed the nation. At the Conference 
at Allahabad next, it was my offence; I made a mere 
truce instead of saving the nation by doing something 
more positive for entering the Councils. At the termination 
of the period of truce I again betrayed the nation by 
not forcing Council entry on my friends or at least 
an indirect programme of furthering Council entry. 
Again for the fifth time at Bombay I was guilty 
of treason, in the opinion of the Tribune, because I - 
persisted in standing against the Das programme. 


The Tribune says that if we accept the Bombay 
A. I°C.C. decision and submit to the consequencesand as 
2 culmination of it sit in December to consider the draft 
amendments of the Reform Act as proposed by the Das 
party, we would be indeed at our very goal of Swaraj. 
The journal is shocked at my stupidity in lodking at 
such a glorious victory as a calamity. There is only 
a slight error in the argument. The adoption of consi- 
deration by Congress of the Das party’s programme is 
very different from the consideration of the terms offered 
by the Government. The fatter is something like our 
goal; the former would be merely the culmination of 
the Swaraj party’s absorption of the Congress, but as far 
from our goal as ever. The Press has been dissecting me 
on the law and constitution and precedent. I do not 
think the stopping of further Civil Disobedience decided 
on at Bardoli is any precedent at all It is one thing 
for the executive to stop a war after carrying it on 
for 2 while, and when it becomes necessary to stop it. 
It is quite a different thing for the excutive to cancel 
altogether a definite step ordered by the Congress in 
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reference to a definite mnatter in the future, viz. the 
Council election of 1923. But I do not think we 


should ever decide such questions on points of law or 


technicality. I maintain that it would be a calamity 


to leed the people to the Councils, and T maintain 
that this is deliberately done now though indirectly, 
by us against the terms of the national 
decision. I maintain that it is our duty to 
prevent this calamity and that it would be an impro- 
per relinquishment of duty to stand by, when people 
are led on the wrong path ‘The nation as a whole 
may refuse to accept my view and may not boycott 
the elections, but it can never be the question with 
one whether people approve of what one advises. I 
say and do a thing because I am honestly convinced 
Iam right. I lay no wager that the people will 
approve of what I advise. I think I have done well 
if I tell them what I feel is right. If the people will 
not boycott I can do no further. But I cannot be a 
party to compelling them by a committee decision to 
abandon a programme which they had decided on, 
and left it to us to execute. The decision of the 
A. 1.C. @, if given effect to; will mean a complete 
reversal of the national programme. = 


The Real Question 


The Councils party is naturally pleased very much 
with the decision of the All India Congress Committee, 
to suspend boycott propaganda. If any one imegines 
that unity can be attained by half-measures,‘he is 
mistaken. If we want unity, he whoruns may read 
the terms under which alone we can ultimately have 
it. After the Gaya resolution was passed, the ‘Congress 
Khilafat Swaraj party’ was formed with not half the 
hesitation which the nation should have expected in a 


matter of such vital importance to unity in the Congress. ° 


Yet it is said that I “‘by my duragralu and my 
unexplainable bigotry rent the country into twain.’’ 
I must admit I did not quite reallse how weak 
we should turn out to be in the face of the stubbornness 
of the leaders on the other side, whose first step was 
founded on an extended theory of freedom of mino- 
tities, and whose present battle-cry is unity of all 
on their own terms. The inconsistency of the apeal 
is glaring. But what does thst matter? Whet is 
important is that we should clearly understand the 
terms under which we can have the united front that 
all speak about. It is this. We can have unity under 
the Councils party’s flag, or we must have disunion. 
This is the only alternative allowed by our friends. 
We may imagine third positions, like ‘live and let 
live’ and so on. But there is and can be no ‘let live’ 
for boycott, if we agree to suspension. The middle 
position now accepted by the new Working Committee 
means a frée tun of the countty for the Swaraj 
party’s programme, without answer or protest. We 
must make up our minds on this great issue. Shall 
we have unity under the Das programme or shall we 
brave the disunion born of a persistent opposition? We 
must sacrifice the old programme if we want the kind 
of unity for which the approval is constantly made. 
After what I have said, one will be able to under- 
stand what the chief journal of the new patty means 


when it refers to the Bombay resolution ag ‘* the first 
mile-stone on the long road towards unity.” Yet 
according to this journal, the resolution is ‘‘weak and 
vaccilating.’’ After examining the resolution, the 
Mahratta significantly remarks: ““Time has come when 
the leaders have to revise, review and re-examine 
their programme and principles.’”’ The meaning of this 
becdbmes more obvious woen the journal congratulates 
Dr. Ausari’s courage in stating that he would go back 
even on the Non-cooperation policy in order to bring 
about unity in the country. 

My advice is clear. The common platform is a 
great convenience. But we have worked that policy for 
forty years, and at no time did it seriously threaten 
the life of the Bureaucracy. The ouly policy and 
the only programme that frightened the British lion, 
are the policy and programme that we adopted at 
Calcutta in 1920. It is the only programme that shook 
the throne of arbitrary power. If we have not yet 
succeeded in getting up the requisite capacity to carry 
it out or in getting into the pushing line all the 
parties and all the people, it is a problem of work 
and time. It is not for us to throw away the new 
weapon and take to bows and arrows again. Cc. R. 


A Real Conversation 


“I think, Sir, the Das programme is the right 
programme. I want to discuss it with you. ” 

‘**T have not clearly understood the Das programme; 
so you will help me. May I ask you some questions?” 

“Very well.” : 

‘‘Are you one of those who believe that some of 
us may go into the Councils and some may remain 
whole—hoggers, or do you think the Das programme 
is so good that every one should accept it?”’ 

**I think all should adoptthe Councils programme— 
the whole Congress.’’ 

‘‘You know then, that on behalf of all of us a 
demand is to be made by Mr. Das. Will it be the 
same as the present Congress demands—Swaraj and 
Khilafat—or something less ?”’ : 

‘Something less.” 

**Take Swaraj first. What will be the modification, 
as you tinderstand the Das programme ? You know 
the congress demand is full Swaraj.”’ 

‘Yes, we won't ask for full Swaraj. -The 
modification will probably be Provincial Autonomy 
and all Central power, except army, navy and 
foreign affairs, with a time limit for further 
development.” : 

‘*What about the Khilafat ?”’ 

“Very probably it will have to be given up.” 

“The Self--Government démand will have to go, 
you know, to Parllament.”’ 

“Ves, and through the proper 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State.’’ 

“The reply will take time even if every 
setlously helps and expediates the proceedings.” 

‘Yes, I think it will take three years, the full 
period of the New Assembly.” 

‘““Meanwhile do you understand that the Das 
programme is, that members elected should sit in the 
Councils ?” 


channel, -the 
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“Having solemnly made a new demand do you 
@gree that like reasonable men we should not assume 
@ refusal, but wait for the result ?”’ 

“Ves, I think so.”” 


“Then in the interval what Is your programme in 
oh Assembly and the Council? Do you carry on busi- 
ness in @ reasonable manner, participating in ‘ good 
measures and opposing bad measures ?” 

“Ves,” 


“That is to say, you want all of us to participate 
in the business of the Assembly, as well as of the 
Provincial Councils, in small as in big matters?” 


“Yes. But our attitude would depend on the 
attitude of the Vicerory and his Government. If 
they support our demand, we will behave well. If 
they Oppose, we will modify our course.” 

““Suppose the Viceroy and his Government simply 
forward our demands and do not tell us what their 
own recommendations or views are, I suppose like 
reasonable men we should go on with business till 
Parliament disposes of our memorial.’’ 

** Ves, of course.” 

‘**Now, is not what you describe, just the same 
programme, as that of the Moderates ? ’’ 

“Ves, it is exactly the same. But they have faith 
in the British Government. We have no such 
faith.” 


“Do you mean thet we send up our demands 
knowing full well that our demands will be refused? 
‘And: yet we should wait for three years for the reply 
as if we did not know what the result would be ? 

‘‘Yes I think so.” -~ 

‘Then what is the object of 
manner for three years ? ”’ 

‘To gain time, to consolidate our forces and 
build up the national strength. ”’ 

‘This is important. Is your main object, in favour- 
ing this programme, that we should gain time for 
building up national strength?” 

** Yes, just that.’’ 

‘“ When you make the demand, and say you will 
wait for an answer, meanwhile catrying on like 
Modetates, do you not lead the people to believe 
that you are seriously expecting something tocome out 
of your demands ?” 

“Ves.”’ 

“Now, when you turn the people away from their 
present struggle to hoping for something from your 
demands in the Legislative Assembly, do you not 
think that their self-reliant activities will slacken?” 


waiting in this 


political educa- 
fights between 
the Legislative 


‘‘Deople will get stronger by the 
tion they will get in following the 
Government and the members of 
Councils.” 

T smiled at this idea. But the friend was quite 
serious. 

‘‘What do you think our representatives will do 
in regard to the national schools ?”’ 
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“They will move for grants 
recognized,” 


and get them 

*‘So they will get absorbed among the State shoools.” 

‘Yes, it is no harm.” 

“‘So we will make the best use of the Councils, 
Do you not agree with me that it is only sevete 
Struggle and sacrifice that will build up our national 
character and strength ?’’ 

‘Yes, sacrifice is necessary.” 

‘If we keep up the struggle whether we win or 
loose in our battles, we go on gathering strength 
like a young man taking exercise. If we settle down 
into peace and keep hoping for something from the 
Councils, which we know we cannot get, the people 
will get weaker and weaker.” 

“But during the three years they will get stronger.” 

This was his fixed idea, and to iy question how 
they would get stronger, he could only -say: The 
Legistative Council proceedings woud give them 


strength. Cc. R. 


Resolutions Passed by the Karnatac ?, C. C. 


The Karnatac Provincial Congress Committee has 
passed the following Resolutions in its meeting of the 
4th Instant :— 

(1) That this meeting of thegeneral body of the 
Provincial Committee, having carefully considered 
the resolution of the A. I. C. C. held on the 25th, 
26th May 1923 at Bombay, regarding the suspension 
of propaganda in furtherance of resolution no. 6th of 
the Gaya Congress, resolves unanimously that the 
resolution of the A. I. C. C. is ‘ultra vires’ and ig 
calculated to nullify the effect of the Gaya resolution. | 

(2) This Committee calls upon all Congress 
Committees in the province to safeguard the Gaya 
resolution wherever necessary. 

This meeting further strongly recommends that in 
view of thesituation created by the A. I. C. C. Reso- 
lution, the A. I. C. C, Ishould meet without delay and 
reconsider and review the said resolution. 

(The second resolution was passed by forty votes against three, 
the ‘nent con’ one not voting. ] 

By another resolution, the Committee strongly 
approved of the Nagpur National flag Satyagraha and 
promised active help and offered fifty volunteers as 
a first instalment from Karnatac. 
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To Readers 
We regret that owing to the peculiar conditions 
under which this journal is at present being conducted 
this week’s issue could not come out in time. 
Manager 
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Nee eee nanan ok al aR n ; 
‘Give us a trial 
Mahatwaji’s 
give our Councils 


‘You gave a fair trial to programme 


of boycott of Councils; why not 
programme too a sunilar trial ?? That is the gist of 
a speech that Mr. Ane oO! Vavatmal delivered 


immediately after the A. I. C. C. meeting at Bombay. 
Why may not the protagonists of a policy of violence 
similarly argue: ‘You tried Mahatmaji’s non--violent 
Non--cooperation for three years; why not give our 
violent Non-cooperation also 4& trial for the same 
period ?? Mr. Ane might probably reply straight away 
that he would not mind acceding to the latter 
request, if there was in existence auything like a 
violence party. But the consequences of that 
compliance are not difficult to imagine. 

The question however is: Have we indeed given the boy- 
cott programme a falr trail? Have we had the patience 


to carry out that programme in its entirety ? Can 
we seriously say that the programme has been filly 
tried and has been found to be a failure ? We are 


afraid we cannot say so. The respouse to Mahatmaji’s 
call for a boycott of the Councils, on the part of the 
voters, was not inconsiderable. An overwhelmingly large 
majority of voters did not go to the polls at all. We 
succeeded in destroying the prestige of the Govern- 
ment to an extent which was appreciated by the 
reasonable section of the British public. Men like 
Col. Wedgwood and Sir Valertine Chirol admitted 
that the Councils did not represent the people of 
India. No doubt we did not succeed in dissuading the 
Moderates from going to the Councils. To that extent 
we could not achieve what we wanted to. But what 
does that show? It only meant that we had to put 
forth a greater effort this time. A very large number 
of the Moderates themselves realise today that the 
Reforms are a huge camouflage; a very large number 
have seen the hollowness of the Reforms, fairly 
enongh, to be in a better mood to listen to us. 
Is it wise to give them up as lost? would to it not 
be better to bring the overwhelming pressure of 
public opinion on them, and thereby dissuading them 
from walking into the trap ? 

The chances of success in this direction are, we 
submit, better today than they, ever were. When 
we boycotted the Councils three years dgo, 
the sacrifice bshind the boycott was potential. Atter 
the boycott came the great carnival of sacrifice 


which took not a few of the Moderates by surprise. 
What have we done to make that sacrifice fruitful? 


In the teeth of the agitation for Council-going, that 
has shaken men’s faith and beliefs to their foundations, 
we venture to suggest that the whole Council pro- 
grame is the surest way to make that sacrifice 
Infructuous. If only our veteran leaders could make up 
thelr minds to continue the tradition of sacrifice that 
they initiated, if they could make up their minds to 
cap the magnificent edifice of sacrifice with a yet 
larger sacrifice — sacrifice not of their wealth and their 
belongings, but a sacrifice of their judgements,—-even 
the stones would melt. A number of them sacrificed 
their judgement in 1921 no doubt ; but the keenness 


of their desire to go to the Councils 
: was n 
in evidence as it is now. ot so much 


| The people know that there is an honest conviction 
im the méinds-of nany oftheir revered countrymen that 
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they would serve better by going to the Councils, than 
by remaining out. Is it vain to hope that even the 
handful of men that went to the polls would not do 


so, if those who have set their hearts on Council going 
sacrifice their judgments and their inclinations with @ 


view to a better Consummation, viz. a complete boycott 
of Councils. Would amy sensible Moderate dare to go 


to the Councils in face of such overwhelming public 
opinion, sch overpowering sacrifice ? We submit 


not Why not try that method and pay to Mahatmaji 
the only real tribute that you can pay thereby ? The 
deadlock you will achieve thereby will be far more 
real and effective than the deadlock you imagine you 
can create after having gone into thé Councils. 
Mahadeo Desai 


Noblesse Oblige 


Of late we have been hearing of several proposals 
to secute the release of Mahatma Gandhi. The Swaraj 
party has declared its intention to make his release 
an ‘ essential preliminary condition ’ for cooperation 
with the Government in the Councils. We confess we 
ate ourselves impatient for the release of Mahatmaji. 
And if he were free to express his opinion from the 
jail to-day, we should have nothing to say on this 
point. Bnt that is not so, and in its absence we feel 


the public owes a sacred duiy to him to which 
attention must be drawn. 


In every civilized country death is supposed to 
confer certain privileges or immuntles on the deceased, 
whose sanctity society undertakes to protect. We 
think it is but fair that these immunities should 
be extended to civil resisters in jail also, who are 
likewise supposed to be in a state of civil-death. For 
instance Mahatma Gandhi freecould well be left to take 
care of any person who ventured to affix his efigy 
on cigarette boxes and labelled them ‘Mahatma Gandhi 
Cigarettes’. But now that his voice ishushed in prison, it 
would the duty of the public tosee that suchan outrage is 
not perpeterated upon him, He could contradict inisre- 
presentations about himself while he was free; but it 
would be the duty of the public not to lend ear to or 
countenance such imisrepresentations now. Similarly it 
is up to the public to see that his name is not mixed 
up with a political programme to which he was 


unconipromisingly opposed on score of conscience. 
It is a simple matter of ‘noblesse oblige.’ 


In saying so we do not.for a moment forget that 
the country has sore need of Mahatmaji’s presence at 
this hour. We fully allow for the fact that his name 
is a word to conjure the peoole with, and the 
temptation of making his release an integral part of an 
otherwise un-popular political programme, natural and 
well nigh irresistable. We are conscious also that by 
adopting this attitude we lay ourselves open to the 
charge of sueh journals as the Indian Social Reformer 
of, ‘‘letting Mahatinaji die in jail rather than depart 
from the pet rules of Non-co-operation.”’ But we ate 
firmly of opinion that in this matter the one thing 
that ought to prevail, is, regard for the opinions and 
principles of Mahatmaji himself, and the last thing that 
he would like is to see his name drawn asa ted-herring 
before the people,for electioneering purposes. 


Printed and published by Ramdas Mohandas Gandhi 
Nawajivan Press, Sarkhiguru Vai, Savangpur. Ahmedabad 
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Financial and Economic Supplement 


The Extravagance of the Salariat 


{ All rights reserved by the Unalribulor } 


Among the many sins of commision and omission 
that the present milers of India will bave to answer 
for, not the least important is that of providing uncon- 
scionably hich salaries for public service, and then Te- 
serving that service practically fora microscopic minority 
of their own country-men. The Indian Reirenchmert 
Committee have unearthed or exhibited some striking 
lights and shades in the growth of public expenditure 
in India, not the least noteworthy section of which 
is that which reletes to the Civil Administretive 
Charges.Ry specific figures adduced for the purpose, the 
Committee came to the conclusion that: 

“Whereas the total staff employed has increased by 
nearly 10 per cent since 1913 (from 474,966 to vi0,562 
in 1922-93) the cost of pay and allowances has increasd by 
101 per cent ( From Bs. 20,20,68,000 in 1915-14 to 
Rs. 40,74,96,000 )". . 

The Increase may be absolutely much greater in 
the military services, but the civil administrative cost 
ia not @ whit behind; in fact it is relatively greater. 
We are not in this supplement concerned with the 
specific, and rather narrow, problem of the compara- 
tive increase, and so need do no more than note 
the Committee’s finding that the rates of pay and 
allowances are based upon the recommendations of 
the Public Services Commission of 1914--15; bunt 
that they bave subsequently been increased in view 
of the immense rise in prices. It is regreteble that 
the Committee merely note the information they were 
given, without themselves checking {ts sccuracy: 
‘mhet the average increase, after allowance is made 
for the abolition of the Exchange Compensation, did 
not exceed 20%’’. We are here concerned with the 
absolute es wellas the relative costliness of the 
public service in India, The scale of salaries is about 
the highest in the world. There is no officer of state 
in the British Empire including the Prime Minister 
and the Tord Lieutenant of Ireland, who costs so 
much es the Viceroy of India. The following 
estimates of the real cost of the Viceroy to India is 
compiled from official sources :-— 


Salery of the Viceroy: . + - - Rs. 2,50,800 
Sumptuary Allowance ;, 7; ie eae aaa 99 40,000 
Co. 1ct Allowance ” Bey Oe ” '1,56,000 
Stef and Household ,, i head ‘6 a? 4,714,100 
‘Tour Expenses . 7) ca ae 1»  3,68,000 
Rand, Bodyguard, end Personal Stef ., 

(Charged to the Arazy) _4,36,000 


Gotal »» 17,48,900 


The:Viceroy iu round terms costs ts over 17 lakhs 
of mpees p:r arnum. The President of the United 
States costs about. 415,600 per aurum, the President 
of the French Republic about 44,000, ard the Priaie 
Minister of the British Empire 4. 5,990 plus a tree 
house in each cas:. Are these diguitarics Jess impor. 
tant, less powerful, less respected than the Viceroy of 
India? The salary scemsto vary inversely with the ntility 

It is not, of course. the fault of the Viceroy alone 
that the Indian public salaries have been fixed so 
disproportionately high, whether we consider the ability 
of the proale to brar such charges or we think of 
the more objective test of the work done by such 
dignitaries or functionaries, From the very outset 
a faniamentally wrong idea has governed the fixing 
of public salaries. Otherwise there car be no explana- 
tion of such absurdities as that. We have Managing 
Governors of the Imperial Bank, who are paid Rs. 
10,000 per month with allowances Xc., wiereas the 
Governor,—one only—of the Bank of Hngland,—with 
duties at least « huvdred times more responsible and 
onerous than those of our Managing Governors of the 
Imperial Bank are ever likely to be called on to 
perform,--is paid only 42,900 perannum ' I can think 
of four possible explanations why the salaries in this 
country should have been fixed quite so high as they 
are; and I find notone ofthem is now tenable, or ougkt 
to be permitted to be mentioned without subjecting 
the author to the charge of Les Aajeste. These Are: 

(a) Prevention of corruption by offering initiallv 
high salaries toavoid temptation to the public servant 
in @ responsible capacity; 

(b) Compensation for the suffering involved to the 
European in serving In India; 

(c) Guarantee of efficiency in return for & compe- 
titive wage offered to the public servant for technical 


duties; : : 
(d) Recognition of feirness and impartiality. 


Of these the Girst explanation is historically true. 
The Servants of the Kast India Company were noto- 
riously dishonest. The earlier reformers from Ctive 
to Canning imaginei that they could purchese 
honesty by offering high salaries. The sookesmen 
of the Indian Civil Service In the nineteenth centusy 
made a chorus In proclaiming that thet service was & 
wosxlerful body of the elite and the perfect and the 
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honourable and the impeccable. As there was no 
one to say them nay, the world took the merits of the 
public servants In India at the face-value given to 
then by their own fellows. If the sectet 
archives of many a Native State like Baroda could be 
made to speak by some Marconi trick, the music 
would be not entirely a symphony. But admitting 
the contention that the reformer, by granting high 
salaries, has succeeded in inducing & measure of 
honesty and rectitude, previously conspicuous by its 
absence, we find it difficult te reconcile with that 
belief some facts of recent official publication, The 
Acworth Committee on Indian Railwsys makes & 
round charge of bribery sgalnat railway administration 
which has not been disproved or even controverted 
by the official adininistration reports on the Indian 
Railwiys. Before the Inchcape Committee the High 
Comusissioner made a@llegatione, which, though couched 
in more polite phraseology, nevertheless reflects «n- 
pleasantly on Provincial Governinents and their stores 
purchasing officers. The trial of a Mr. Church is 
impending, while the real truth of the so-called 
Indian Munitions Board Case and the retirement of 
Sir Thomas Holland bas yet to be published. These 
are cases—a few of them—which affect almost every 
department of the Governwent, and every branch of 
service, 80 that the Cvrps d’elite,—the Indian Civil 
Service proper—cannot quite be excluded from the 
implications. The Indian bureaucracy has elways 
disliked the Lawyer in Indian politics,but at least the 
lawyer has a professional code of honour, which, even 
if it be not observed in isolated cases, provides @ standard 
of rectitude which the “‘ businessman’’ in Government 
posts has yet tolearn. The best advocate of the ‘‘Business 
Government'’ ia Britaia was the conrict Bottomley. 
The best practitioner of the ‘dea was Mr. Lioyd George. 
England cannot be said to have yet quite done with 
the “Business Government’ while some of the actors in 
the once famous Marconi drama continue Io the highest 
places under the British Crown. But the Ietter have 
either been publicly exonerated of atleast learnt thelr 
lesson enough not to be found ont again, eves if they 
have a@ relcpse. In India, howevez, the ‘‘Businessman”’ 
in Government has not yet evolved a code of honour 
to guide his behaviour in public posts of trust end 
responsibility. There are no ethics in business, beyond 
honouring one’s signature to @ bill of exchange. By 
imp'ication this principle absolves them from any 
obligations when no signature need be affixed. Lord 
Figher—first Sea Lord at the Admiralty for « long 
time—tells the story of his oil shares, which, when he 


became President of the Royal Commission on oil . 


Engines, he bad to sell, and which, when the Report 
of the Commission came out, went up to twenty times 
the price they had been prior to the appointment of 
the Commission. He frankly regrets the loss; but it 
ne have been exceedingly surprising if he had 
Otherwise than he did, . 
Noblesse Oblige for the public eve raat 
distressingly high salaries we pay, we do not seem yet 
to have inculcated sufficiently in the minds of some 
of those who ought to have known better, Had the 
moral been understood of stories like those of Lord 
Fisher, there would have been fewer pronctes in the 
hands of Marwaries. But without digressing too much 
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lot us take note that while originally the salaries of 
the principal posts in India were no doubt fixed with 
half an eye to make them large enough to avoid 
temp‘ation, at present one would think it an undeserved 
libel to the public servants of Indie that they need 
such stimulants to keep them honest. And if it be 
not a libel, if it be a fact thatdishonesty would inten- 
sify if the salaries were lower, let us at least know the 
fact to be so. Let us see the colour of the goods we 
are purchasing. Let us be under no misapprehension 
about a ‘‘heaven-born” public service, which is freely 
advertised as being selfless In the extreme. 

The second explanation was also teal once upon 
a time, or at least there was @ grain of truth in it 
sufficiently large to permit, by a natural exaggeration, 
the mountain thet is was eventually magnified into. 
When there was no Suez Canal, and no steamships; 
when there was no telegraph with or without wires; 
the hardships of allen officers in Indiacan be imagin- 
ed. If they accepted the hardships, they might as 
well be paid for them, It is true they sometimes posed 
as missionaries who sacrificed themselves for the good 
of India. But even that pose was intelligible if not 
quite honest. But whatever may have been the value of 
this explanation in the past, it is no longer true to-day. 
The European in the Indian public Service hes hime 
gelftoblame, if to-day he feels the hard-ships ofa service 
in India. There is no possible cage for ‘a special com- 
pensation on that account. He is removed for a 
time from his kith and kin, we grant. But may 
not he be asked, why he does not make the country 
of his service the lend of his adoption ? Even tempera- 
ture is no excuse, since he can have Simla and 
Dargeellog and Mahebleshwar without number in 
Indie itself. We have no objection to his remaining 
@ caste spart, but be cannot in justice or economy ask 
us specially to compensate him for remaining 
aloof and apart from wus. Besides the electric fan 
there are other allevietions to make his alleged-hard- 
ships more tolerable aud less compensateble. The 
leave rules and pensions arrengements are of the 
most liberal—-ray lavish—kind. Under the new tules, 
the leave available to a public servant is practically 
doubled; and Government seem to heave enforced the 
ideal that every public servant should take as muck 
leave as possible, to recuperate his moral end 
mental forces enetrvated by tropical residence. The 
leave period is, of course, on full or partial pay; 
and the country suffers from heaving to maintain an 
extra force of at least 40% to permit public servants 
to take their leave without serious prejudice to the 
service. We must thus have 140 men for work 
that may well be done by 100. Finally, the European 
servant in India cannot be suffered to urge tc-dey 
that he is unique or that he hes e@ producer's 
monopoly for our public service. There are plenty 
of Indians who possers at least as many qualifications 
as the average run of the European public servant 
in Indiewith the exception perhaps of the 
Ruropean’s fluency in Indian languages—to take tp 


the posts, should the European feel it a ba 
Setve in India withont special ouhedavaett = 


The third reason has never been true, and 
therefore, has always been advanced every time a 
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oo a eg — was undertaken, The average 
“Uh vant in India has never been 

t than Joe Sediey—and he hes often been 
much worse. Sir Johy Lawrence, when Viceroy of 
India, ance signed a minute on the State Railways, 
which was a mesterplece of reasoning and techni- 
calitles, The miuute had been prepared by 
Sir R, Strechey; and thet Viceroy was 
honest enough, at least in ‘the solitade of his 
own private office, to wink to Sir Richard and 
observe; *‘Wouldn’t they think me at home a devilishly 
clever fellow after this Minute”, Against the honesty 
of ome such great heart, we must set off the 
constitutional dishonesty of s thousand, who go on 
taking to themselves, without tuming @ hair, credit 
which rightfully ought to go to their head-clerk. 
But the fact is, from the earliest time so much has 
been expected of the chief functlonarles in India 
that they simply don't know anything of thelr real 
duties, If all that the Imperial Gazette tells us so 
solemuly the district officer ig expected to do, were 
honestly and conscientiously and personally attempted 
by the officer in question he would die in a 
fortnight. The man must be a fool or a Superman 
even to pretend that he possesses the mervelous 
combination of faculties that ie officially expected o: 
him, and for which, apparently, he is pald; and Nietzche 
has proved by his life and teachings that these two 
classes are not far asunder, even if we had sot 
the high authority of Nepoleon to hold that genious 
is first cousia to lunacy. Im comparison to the results 
achieved by the other great Civil Services of the world- 
in Germany and America, in France and Australia 
and New Zealand, iu Japan and even in thet home 
of muddlers, Britain herseli—-the Indian 
public services have achieved uothing to be 
specially proud of and to be specially rewarded for. It 


was perhaps an unconscious confession of mediocrity 
at best in our services. that whenever Govern. 


ment needed & special spurt in efficiency, whenever: 


they’crested @ new department or & new office,. 


they could not ind men in India suitable enough 
forthe task, and so hed to import fresh cargo. 
There have been, indeed, revisions of salaries on 
the special pretext of Improving the eificlency by 
increasing the emolument. But it ils only in Indie 
that such logic or psychology could be tolerated. 
‘You cannot possibly increase the efficiency of proved 
inefficients simply by adding to their screw; and 
none but idiots could have been taken in by such 
trangpsrent camouflage. Whenever an increase in aalary 
has been granted, specifically to improve efficiency, 


without scraping the old lot entirely, there has been 


committed elther @ day-light robbery npon the people 
of India, or @n unpardonable libel on the old ¢ried 
servants of the State in India. Lord Curzon, indeed, 
geemed to be omce on the eve of erecting an altar 
to ‘‘Efficlency”; but even he had im fact to succumb 


to the sacred official creed of “Buggins next please,’’ 
with the result thet we had «@ Hailey for three years 
at the head of the finance department to gamble 


awey in crotes of Indian money, without even a 
shadow of bleme attaching to him. 


The fourth verse in the incantation has a pecullar 

_ interpretation. The European wae supposed by the 
«Europeans to be peculiarly qualified to govern Indie, 
since he knew nothing of Indis. The late Tord 
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Salisbury is reported to beve sald: ‘If you want 
thoroughly to misunderstand a country, go to @ fellow 
who has spent twenty years in it.’ The Anglo-~ 
Indian now gets a hesring i@high places, on things 
Indian, somewhat on this principle—and with -very 
much the result predicted by his lete Lordship. Bat 
Otiginally the idea seems to have been that the less 
one knew of a country and is peoples, the better was 
one fitted to govern it, as the morecertsin one was 
to guarantee Impartiality. It ig a moot question in 
political eclence If impartiality can ever be a compen- 
eation for ignorance. But granting, for the sake of 
argument, that the uncoscern of the Englishman, es 
between the Hindus and the Mohammedans, wes « 
special qualification for government which neither the 
Hindu nor the Mohommedan could claim, the quali6- 
cation bas now ceased to exist. The impartiality now 
needed is totally different. The quarrel Is now not 
between Hindus and Mohammedans, but between 
Indians and the Loglish. If tmpestislity in this 
posture of afiairs is really an indispensable item in 
the governors. the only solution would be promptly 
to dismiss ail the present Hritish officers in India in 


every capacity, and import Germens to Gi! their 
place, or Japanese. f 


Since none of the reasons once alleged for such 
high salaries now exist, or could be admitted, and 
gince we caonot poasibly afford in view of our eco- 
nomic regources the extravagance, we must even 
disallow thet portion of the salaries as may be in 
excess of the market-price onder conditions of free and 
fair competition. The {deal of the artist, —Art for ks own 
sake, and not for the sake of the money it might 
bring in,—needs very much to be Infused in the 
public service of this country. Bat under the domine- 
tion of the commercial civllization we have now been 
submitting to, it is perbape not Hkely that this noble 
ideal would even be given 6 trial. It may be remarked 
in passing that the highest public service im Britain 
herself had, until quite recently, been always gratuitous. 
We cannot, then, dispense with salaries altogether, 
until et least our social ideals and scalo of values have 
altered fundamentally, But that is no reason why we 
must not elter the amountef these salaries and thelr 
rates, in conformity with our netional capecity to pay. 
Says the Indian Retrenchment Committee: 

“In fixing the present rates it waa laid down that 
20 per cent of the pay of officers would be subject 
to revision in 1923-24 «ither upwards or downwards, in 
acoordance with the rise or fall in the cost of living.” 

The italics are ours, but they Imlpy @ wholesome 
principle of personal employment, which, because it 
is not specifically stated, ougbt not te be excluded 
from considerations of national economy. The sanctity 
of contracts is like the Tenkerville Ghost. Even if ite 
existence be admitted. it cannot hurt if you would not 
bother about it. And then, mo one ever hes talked of 
the sanctity of contracts whenever It wes @ question 
of revising the contracts #» favour of the Europesn 
public servant. The Government cf India gave @ 
apecial Exchange Compensatien Allowance in the 
nineties—-at the cost of grave financial dislocation to 
themselves,—to the European servant of the State. 
Where was then the {dea of the sanctity of contract ? 
The salaries were all liberally revised in 1915-16 
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according to the recommendations of the public 
services Commissions, and still further increments were 
granted in 1919, Where was then the story of the 
sanctity of contracts? If contracts with public servants 
cod be revised in their favour, parity of reasoning 
would imply that they might also be revised ayarn-t 
them, once in a while. The work of the Inchcespe 
Commulttee thus remains still td be achieved, for the 
problem is not merely of the percentage rise, but 
rather of the absolute insvpportability of the modern 
salariat in public services. 

A gentleman had been judicially separated {from 
his wife. She had been very naughty; and after the 
judicial separation, he went abroad to forget the 
rather pungent taste of her naughtiness, She dled 
during, not because’ of his absence. A mutual friend 
wired, asking the husband: “‘Shal! we bum, bury or 
embalin her ?’’ Prompt as electricity could take it, 
came the reply; ‘Do all three. Take no risks!’ 
We wust follow the same principle in considering 
the remedies by which a radical and wholesale 
revision of th2 saleries; of public servants in India 
in favour of the State and in conformity with the 
economic capacity of the community could be carried 
out. In the first place, translating the maxim of Sir 
Abdur Rahim, already quoted in another connection, 
we must lay it down as the first principle 


of public — service orgenisation in India 
that: there is no room for any European or 


non-Indian in any capacity or any post in Tidia. 
This is not racial animosity but economic analysis. 
It is conceivable we may not be able to doa few 
things quite as well for this country as the English- 
men can do; but it is equally certain we cannot do 
@ great many more things worse than they do. An 
Indian geDtleman, let ns call h'm the Hon'ble Mr. 
Heol, was giving evidence before the recent 
Frontier Inquiry Committee in the Punjab, and his 
evidence angered the All Highest,—Indian, not the 
German edition,—personage. When bidding good-bye 
to the guests at a garden-party, the Al!-Highest, 
observed to the Hon ble Mr.H......1: “When are 
you coming to give me lessons in governing the 
the frontier?’”’ The irony was pointed but wasted, 
since the undaunted Hon’ble unexpectedly answered: 
‘‘Whenever you like Sir’ The All-Highest was 
furious, and made the taunt: ‘Shall we make you 
the Governor of the province?” ‘‘I accept’’ said the 
Hon’ble, as he was not atall afraid to go ahd 
govern in his own Province. 

The moral of the story is obvious. The 
Kuropean ‘in India has had his day and played 
his part. It may test between him and his God to 
answer for what he has done here below in his hour 
of power and glenty. We would not judge him for 
the past that is beyond recall if he woukl be wise 


and remember: 
“Not heaven itself upon the past has Power, 


What has been has been, | have had my hour” 
But the same reasoning which woull make us 
generous for the past will force us to be careful for 
the future. It is merely the Christian virtue of 
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common prudence. We repeat there is now mo rocin 
for Englishmen in any post, in any piece is this 
couutry; and a fifty per cent Indianisation cf the 
services, and the camontiage of gradual association 
aul devolution, will pot serve the turn. As sdtready 
noted, we would vot seca!l the past, and therefore 
will not expose the fiand of g gradual sijly ger cent 
edintvsion of Indians under the new regime ,in the 
public services; for the accepted interpretation of 
that provision seems to be not to reduce the number 
of Iiuropeans in the services but to increase the posts, 
and so increase the Indian clement at @ more than 
treduplicated cost to India. 

While we must make the ground-wark of public 
service reform on the principle of ‘no foreigners” 
we wust also raise the superstructure on equally sound 
and honest maxims. Public service is, alas, not yet 
a prcper Geld for the artist's principle of service for 
the sake of service. We must therefore guarantee @ 
living wage to all servants of the State, no matter 
what their rank or status. The policy of a national 
minhutm must begin with the public services; 
aid the next revision of salaries will have to 
pay very carefal atten-ion to the claims of the clerks 
Qui peons and chopdars,end all that host of subordi- 
nate stafi of public departments whose emoluments 
are @ disgrace toany country that calls itself civilised, 
and much more so when other functionaries are pail 
at sich wastefully levish rates. I{ then, there is 
roo; for @n honest improvement in the lot of the 
public servant at the bottom, there is an even larger 
fie! for retrenchment at the top. \Ve cannot accept 
Sir R. N. Mukerji’s suggestion about introducivy a 
racial difierentistion in public emoluments. The 
Inchcape Committee bave done well merely to recon! 
without endorsing it. But because foiltical conditions 
of to-iay will not permit us to accept the suggestion, 
we cannot be blind ‘to the intrlusic merit of the 
principle. The Indian must certainly be expected to 
serve on much less than is now allowed to those who 
may be pardoned if they have no other but the 
interest of thelr own pockets to think of. I onr 
first principle be accepted and the Public Service 
in the country be wholly Indianised, there 
is absolutely no reason why a downward revision of 
salaries be not simultaneously efiected. Any salary 
of beyond Rs. 50,000 a year is an niter waste; and 
all salaries batween Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 50,9v0 hay 
an element of luxury, which must be eliminated, if 
necessary, by a sharply progressive Income Tax. Further 
economies may be effected, ifmeed were, by reducing 
the staff and the defartments, but I doubt if the 
real needs of natlonal economy would be served by 
restricting the scope of the activities of the State in 


India. Reduce super-abundant departments and 
stper-numerary staf by all means. But for what 


remains give hunmn conditions of service, and fofuse 
@ new zest for the service, which is not to be 
measured by the amount of pay end leave allowance; 
a public servant can wrangle out of the accountart- 
general. We need to create @ new code of honcur 
for public service in the country. But sot one of 


these reforms can poss bly be carried out until we 
have accepted and enforced the axiom that India 
must be for Indians. : 
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Notes 
Congress President 
Provinces gre suze - ig names for the Congress 


President . There: a-:-ct possibly be any doubt as 
to who should bear ihat responsibility this year. 
Moulana Mahowad Ali’s term of imprisonment will expire 
in erdinary course well before the Coconada session and 
there will be no practical difficulty of any kind in the 
way. No honoured name can be suggested which 
cOuld apprcach in fittingness the name of Ali Brothers. 
The nation cannot select a better Président to lead it 
or find a worthier receipient for its trust than Moulana 
Mohamed Ali. -C. R. 
Lajaji’s Health 

The whole of India must have received with 
utmost pain and concern the reports about Lala 
Lajpatrai’s ill health that have come from time to 
time. Lalaji is a veteran general whose body has 
borne the strain aud fatigue of over half a century 
of incessant watfare. He is now reported to be 
suffering from continuous low fever. Dr. Beli Ram of 
Lahore, who was consulted, diagnosed liver complaint. 
But the jail doctor, under whose care Lalaji: at 
present is, suspects tubercular affectation of the lungs 
and is treating him with tuburculine injections. It is 
a well known fact that in all cases of lung trouble 
and particularly in cases of tuberculosis cure depends 
mainly on pure, open air and suitable environment, 
everything eise being of subsidiary importance. 
We are afraid, unless he is speedily removed to some 
suitable hiill-station, his recovery might become 
problemetical. But inspite of this he is stillbeing kept 
in the close, confined atmosphere of the Lahore 
jail, whose effect on the health of a patient in Lalaji’s 
condition can bz imagined only by those who have had 
some experience of the stifling heat of a I,ahore 
summer. Yet, Earl Winterton had the audacity to 
say the other day in the House of Commons in 
reply to a question regarding Jvalsji’s health, that 
“there was uo reason to believe, the authorities In 
India were carrying out their duties of caring for the 
health of the prisoners!” 


Ahmedabad, Thursday 14th June 1923 


-mental worry and anxiety of the caged 


Edited by C. Rajagopalachar 
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Talaji hes been a’ most uncompromising enemy of 
the bureaucracy ali his fife, but he was a chiwl- 
rous foe always and seldom failed to infect his oppo- 
nents with the same quality. Constituded, es the 
present bureaucracy however, Is, one must be prepared for 
the worst. In that case the least that we can do is to 
possess o'r soul in patience and not to add to the 
lion by un- 
worthy and unseemly acts of begging concessions on 
his behalf. He never gave any quarter to the Gov- 
ernment; throughout his adventurovs career he alwgys 
chose to undergo physical hardships and privations 


than show the white feather. And we ere sure nothiag 
will cause hin: greater pain or embarrassment than to 


teceive avything by way of concession from Government 
after it has proved itself to be devoid of ordinary feelings of 
chivalry and fair-play. Wetake it thatthe various attempts 
thatare being wade by non-cooperater Congressmen and 
others for obtaining bis release through the intervention 
of Vatiiament or similar other means, are absolutely 
unauthorised and inspired by a mistaken seuse of 
sympathy against which nnhappily Lalaji is no longer 
in @ position to safegaurd himself. 
Intolerable Burden 

Replying to a question by Mr. Rees Davies, 
whether the Government would enquire about Lala 
Lajpatrai’s health, Karl Winterton replied ‘“‘thet if 
enquiries were madeinto the health of the prisoners 
there was no reason why it should not be made in 
regard to others, involving an intolerable burden 
upon public funds.’ He was ‘disinclined to agree 
with the suggestion.’’ The brazenness of the reply is 
simply staggering. Only the other day in reply to 
a suggestion by Mr. C. D. Hardie, a labour member 
of the Parliament, that in view of the grave distfess 


owing to the closing down of the locomotive works 
at Springburn, in consequence of back of orders, the 
Government might anticipate the requirements in 
railway locomotives, the same Karl had replied that 
$7 locomotives costing 9+ thousand sterling for 
State railways had been already ordered during the 
present year and that the High Commisioner was 
ordering for 10 more, costing 4. 50000. Questioned 
further, he replied that although the High Commissioner 
was not authorised to anticiapte requirements still he 
would suggest to Viscout Peel to send a copy 
of the question to the’ Government of India, thereby 
implying that le was quite! agreeable to the Under 
Secretary of State making that recommendation to 
the Indien Government. That would huve involved 
no burden on India’s resources! The doubling of 
Sait ‘Tax for the maintenance of a worthless ‘ Indian 
Civil Service’ which, as it Las beev cotly pointed oul, 
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Old Man of the Sea, was not a burden, but the expense 
of makingan enquiry about the health of one of India’s 
noblest sons is ‘‘an intolerable burden tpon public 
funds !" We can only describe the noble Liarl’s 
own reply as intolerable hypocrisy. But well might the 
indulge in such cheap camouflage so long as we 
have nothing better than inertia or mere wordy 
talk to pit against the ‘hardest fibre’ Of the 
‘most determined people in the world.’ 


A Message From London 
About Kenya 


What I had feared is taking place. We are clearly 
losing ground in this country and the whole weight 
of capitalist British Imperialism is against us. Yet 
I am thankful that I came, for it has been possible 
to make clear to humble and quict hearts that the 
Indians are not out ‘to exploit the African native’ and 
that the name of Christ ought not to be degraded 
by being mixed up with a_ sordid policy of racialista 
I did Dr. Arthur, the Kenya 
Missionary, an injustice. He did not join the Deputa- 
tion, though he came out with it. He also did not 
accept Government money, though he was offered it. 
It is wy great hope, that I have been able to banish 
from his mind, and from the mind of the Bishop of 
Uganda, many false ideas about the Indian claims. 
They are both of them good men and men of preyer. 
I have met them both and I trust that they will 
understand better. 

We are no! out for ‘domination’! Nothing can be 
further frou our thoughts. We must make clear to 
the Whole world, that we would sooner perish than 
injure the African native, who is so pathetically 
week and helpless, and who has suffered from 
Oppression, even as we have suffered ourselves. God 
forbid, that we should do one single thing to injure 
the African native ! He is our brother; and our 
first care should b2 for him and his interests, rot 
uietely for ourselves. 

I want to tell you in this letter, how very deeply 
I have admired Mr. Shastri dating all these days and 
how I have rejoiced in the firm stand, be has made 
against those in authority, who have tried to bend 
him from his purpose. This Kenya struggle has united 
us as nothing else could do; and out of our defeat, 
whica now appeats to me imminent, we shall find 
our true unity and our true goal as a people. We 
needed these bitter lessons. Just as the crude iron ore 
inust pass through the furnace in order to be wrought 
and tempered into steel, so we need the furnace of 
affection to weld together the people as a nation. 

I cannot tell you Low tired and weary I have been 
owing to the incessant strain. Lven yet, nearly a 
mouth after my arrival in England, I have not been 
able to spare even a day to go north to see my sis- 
ters. They have been waiting eagerly for me, but 
I have explained to them the duty which las called 

ine and they Lave written to me not to come to see 
them util my duty to India is done, 
Your Allcctionate 
C. F. ANDREWS. 


and racial exclusion. 


(By George Joseph) 
Political conventions grow with the development 


of all democratic assemblies. The Congress in its 
attempt to work out a representative polity for India 
is no exception to this rule. The situation now is 
rather crave and certainly extraordinary; and it would 
be a matter for thankfulness if out of the confusion 
the country should be able to evolve a principle or 
two of radical importance. I have in mind two speci- 
fic questions: —— First, the relations between the Con- 
gress and the All India Coimittee; secondly the 
current fashion of calling the Working Committee a 
Cabinet. 

The constitutional position of the All India Commi- 
ttee is not altogether clear, the obscurity arising from 
conflicting sources of authority. While the Committee 
S supposed to be the body charged with the execu- 
tion of the policy of the Congress, it is not elected by 
the Congress, The Congress is a dellberative assembly 
composed of delegates mainly elected by the District 
organisations, the elections taking place usually in 
the second week cof December. The point to note is 
that the elections are direct. The Committee on the 
Other hand is elected by the various Provincial 
Couimittees which in their turn are elected by more 
primary bodies. From the very nature of the case, it 
is obvious that there is no assurance of consistency 
between the Congress and the Committee. If, however, 
the Congress elected the Committee either by the 
colmon majority after ballot or on the basis of one 
of the many schemes of proportional representation, 
the desideratum of congruity can be reasonably 
secured. As a matter of fact, this basal possibility of 
inconsistency has hardened into fact ou several occa- 
sions. lor instance, the meeting of the Committee in 
Calcutta directly after the Special Congress of 1920, 
threatened awkward developments. The Congress had 
just passed the historical Non-cc-oreration resolution 
in the teeth cf strong opposition. The minqrity 
consisted, amongst others, of a respectable section 
of the Comittee that looked like controlling its deci- 
sions. Inspite of the overwhelming victory registered 
in Mahatma Gandhi’s favour in the Congress, it 
seemed for a while as if the executive body would 
frustrate the purpose of the Congress altogether. In 
view of the difficulties raised it was proposed by a 
member that the executive task of the National 
Assembly should b> entrusted to a Council of Action 
(the phrase was adopted from the precedent of Direct 
Action in England), to be composed of whole-hogger 
nou-cooperators. Mrs. Besant, practical woman that she 
was, saw the necessity of some such atrangment and 
supported the suggestion. But the nation was then 


revolutionary and the proposal was rejected nearly 
unanimously. 


But it is not merely the constitution of the Com- 
mittee that .is anomalous, but-its functions too are 
difficult and thankless. The theory is that the 
Committee is an executive body. ‘There was @ time in 
the long ago, when theory accorded with facts. The 
Committee met rarely and when it did meet} the 
aticudauce was meagre. A small number of distin- 
gtfished men assembled together and decided what 
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had to be dode. The fact that Only afew people came 
together made it possible for the Committee to fulfil 
its functions on an executive bagis Now things are 
different. National work has drafted 30 many men 
intO its ranks and 
important a body that meetings of the Committee 
attract large number of people. Now-a-days, they 
number anything between one and two hundred. Of 
one thing we may be sure. When an assembly is 


the Congress has become so 


numbered by the hundred, it will by the sheer fact. 


of numbers cease to be an executive body; it will 
become deliberative. You may have very useful debates, 
fine expositions of folicy, eloquent speeches, things 


already done may be approved of or condemned; but | 


it cannot get it to do anything. Experience shows 
that it is just this that has been happening in recent 
times. But this development of the Committee into a 
dellberative house raises an important question: 
What are to be the mutual relations of the Committee 
and the Congress. The anomaly inherent in the 
constitution and the differing franchise has worked 
itself out in the field of practical experience. The truth 
of the matter is that the two bodies are tending to 
develop on a_ bi-cameral deliberative basis—not the 
English but the Roman. 


The executive work itself has passed into the 
hands of the Working Committee. The Council of 
Action whose formal creation was impossible In 
September 1920 had to come into being if the work 
of the nation was to go on. The stone that was rejected 
of the builders in September, became the corner stone 
inthe December constitution. The phrase Couucil of 
Action was ignored, butthe Working Committee became 
really the Council of Action. It was an executive 
committee and as long as Mahatma Gandhi was {[reé, 
it fulfilled the necessary condition of executive action— 
the Committee was of one mind; and _ because it 
was so, it was able to turn out a remarkable amount 
of useful work. It met once a fortnight and was full 
of energy ard fulfilled a sustained policy. But the 
experience gained after March 1922 suggests the 
necessity of defining the matter in two specific ways. 
The first is that the Working Committee should ba 
composed of people with one mind about national 
policy. The Conimittee is rot meant to provide for the 
representation of conflicting views. The place for that 
is the Congress and (accroding to my reading of the 
case) the All India Committee, both of them deliber- 
ative kodies. If an executive body does not posses one 
will, ite work will be paralysed. It is an open secret 
that the inefliciency of the Working Committee that 
resigned in Bombay was partly due to divided counsel 
almost from the beginning. ‘The second point I should 
like to see grow as a@ convention is that the Working 
Committee should act asa Cabinet. There may be 
occasional differences of opinion which should be 
disposed of as amongst the members of the Committee 
by a majority. But asfar as the rest of the world is 
concerned, the members of the Committee should act 
and vote together. ‘This is the usual rule followed by 
political executives all the world over. If any member 
feels that such joint action would violate conscience 
‘or graye principle, the remedy of resignation will be 
open to him. 


eae Wate Psychology 


I 
Metaphysical Truth 


Deshbandhu Das has often expressed a holy horror 
of inetaphysics, He has often declared that he -does 
not want metaphysics; he wants Swaraj. Yet, some 
of the conundrums propounded by him in his speeches 


_ would tax all the brains and all the resourses of any 


metaphysician. Non-cooperation is the only weapon 
that he belleves in that will bring about India’s 
salvation. But itis to be worshipped as an ideal only. 
‘“ Non=cooperation is‘a movement.” he says. “Its 
characteristic quality is that it moves, it develops.’ 
But at the same time he refuses to admit the possibility 
of its adoption by progressive stages. 

“You really cannot non-cooperate on compart- 
ment principle. All connection with the bureaucracy 
must be cut off. But such uon-cooperation need not 
he practised; for as soonas the bureaucracy realize 
that the people are rcady for it and mean it in all 
serionsness, they will:give in.” 

He is an out and out believer in Non-violence. 
Sfraraj can come only through Civil Disobedience. 


But the time {ér applying it will probably come on 
Greek Calends. 


“If Civil Disobedience is at all possible in this 
country,—God forbid that it may be necessary—I say 
God forbid, because if it is necessary there will be 
such confusion and such revolutions in this country 


that even a born rebel like me shrinks from the 
thought of it.” 


Again, an ideal only. 

To procede with Civil Disobedience. It is obedience 
to a higher law. It must be non-violent. But 
such cbedience cannot be tendered in a calm, 
cool, deliberate manner. It must be accompanied by 
a burricane of feelings, it should break out like a 


revolution with the probable result that Deshbandhu 
has depicted ! 


Again. He would Jeave the Prrnciple of the boycott 
of Councils resolution of the Caya programme, in- 
tact. The fact that the boycott stands may be proclaimed 
to theeworld with the flourish of trumpets by all means; 
but for any Congressman to try to make tkat 


boycott a living fact, would amount to treason 
against the Congress ! 
Deshbandhu will, of course, take his stand on. 


truth. But the very definition of truth according to 
him is that ‘‘it cannot be defined.” It is enough, that 
Deshbandhu has stated the aims and ideals of the 
Swaraj party. The various members thereof can go 
about making promises to their constituents. But if 
the Swaraj party’s definition of truth is the same as 
Deshbandhu’s, the true meaning of these declarations 
and promises, and the sense in which they are to 
be fulfilled must from their very nature remain une 
defined. If laymen fail to catch the proper meaning 
underlying them, well, it will be their-fault; ‘and let 
them suffer for it. We are afraid, if that is to be 
the basis of Swaraj party’s commerce ‘with the people 
they will have to seek for some surer and firmer 
guarantee than thatafforded by the fluid terminology 
of Mr. Das’s definition of metaphysical truth. 
‘The New Rebels’ 
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Social Reformer and Khaddar 


some time past 


For the Jadian Secial Reformer 
has been trying to minimize the importance of the 
spinningewheel. Recently it Wrote that the wheel is 
merely symbolic of simplicity and that hand-spun 
should be used, as far as possible just out of our regard 
for Mahatwaji. The last number takes us a little 
further. The editor has ‘not been able to find any 
resolufion of the Congress justifying the exclusive in- 
terpretation that is being put upon Swadeshi by some 
earnest Congressinen, as meaning only hand-spun, 


hand-woven cloth.’ If it is only for authority of 
a Congress resolution that the Edi'or of the 
Reformer waits to advocate the use of 


Khadt, it should not be difficult to convince him. Let 
him read even the Calcutta resolution that he quotes. 
It runs: ““This Congress advises the adoption of 
Swadeshi in piece goods on a vast scale, aad in 
as much as the existing mills ot India with indigenous 
capital and control do not manufacture sufficient 
cloth for the requirements of the nation and are not 
yet likely to do so for a@ long time to come, this 
Congress advises tmmediate stimulation of further 
manufacture on a large scule by means of Teviving hands 
spinning in every home and hand-weaving on the part of 
the millions of weavers who abandoned thetr ancient end 
honourable calling fur want of encouragement.” 


The italics are ours. The Ivfornier givesin italics that 
part of the resolution which gives reasons for the advice 
to revive handpun industry in every home, and 
conveniently ignores the factthat the activity contemp- 
lated in the resolution is the introduction of the spinning— 
wheel in every home. It is obvious that the wheel was 
not sought to be introduced in every homeas a toy or 
a@ symbol, but as an instrument of production to 
supplement the produce of Indian mills, not many 
of which weave Swadeshi yarn. ‘To the Reformer, 
on the contrary, all that the resolution means is 
that if Indian milil-made cloth can be made available, 
it will not in the least contravere this resolution to 
use it ‘eren tn preference to Khaddar. But that ‘if? 
does not actually make the mill-made cloth available, 
the inadequacy of which was giveil as @ reason for 
the Calcutta resolution to introduce the spinning- 
wheel in every home. The Reformer does not show 
anywhere that the output of mill-made cloth hes ip- 
creased so greatly since the Calcutta Congress that the 
spinning-wheel is now fit only to be worn in watch- 
chains as a symbol or kept in drawing rooms for 
purposes of decoration. The circumstances mentioned 
in the Calcutta resolution have rot 


: undergone any 
alteration and 


therefor: earnest Congressmen are 
perfectly justified in continuing their efforts to 
introduce the spinning-wheel in every home and 
hand-spun cloth in every wardrobe, 


The M[eformer argues that in the Ahmedabad 
Congress of 1921 khaddar assumes a more prominent 
place. What can give the wheel more prominence 
than its introduction into every home that was 
advised bv the Calcutta resolution ? If anything could, 
it should be quite clear to the Reformer that there is 
ample authority in Congress resolutions for earnest 
congressmen who are not satisfied merely with voting 
for or against resolutions but are intent on giving 
practical effect to them. 


It will be worth while now toturn to the Ahmedabad 
resolution, which, the Reformer tells us gives 
greater prominence to khaddar than even tne emphatic 
resolution passed at Calcutta. The Calcutta resolution 
proposed khaddar in order to supplement the product 
of Indian mills. It did leave room for the Zeformer’s 
academic ‘if’, But the Ahmedabad resolution tskes 
away even that consolation. The Ahmedabad resolution 
advocates hand-spinning industry on economic grounds, 
to provide a supplementary occupation to India’s 
starving peasantry. The relevant part cf the resslu- 
tion runs. as follows:— 

* This Congress appeals to all those who do sot believe in 
fuil non-c-operatien, or in the principle of non-coopcration, but 
whe consider it essential, for the aake of national self-respect, to 
demand and insist upon the redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wrong’, and for the mike of fall national seif-czpression, to render 
full asistauce to the nation in the promotion of unity between 
different religions oommunities, to pepwlarise earding, hand-spia- 
ning and hand-weariag from its economical aspect aud as a collage 
industry, neceseary in order to supplement the resources uf nilliens of 
ay rivulturiste whe are liciag on the brink of dayvation, and (fo that cad 
preach aad practices the use of hand-spun and hand-weren sarments, 


Add to these resolutions the volunteer pledge of 
the Congress which makes it obligatory for every one 
seeking the privilege to suffer imprisonment or death 
for the Motherland through the Congress, to use 
khadi exclusively, and it becomes impossible to under- 
stand how the Refcrmer’s researches into the Congress 
proceeding have not enabled its Editor to discover any 
authority for the earnest Congressmen who ask hia 
inconvenient questions. 

Congress resolutions are quite clear on the point 
that the F-former has raised. If they are found 
inconvenient by members of the Swarsj patty, surely 
they waste their time in misinterpreting them. They hav 
the far easier course of <epudiating them. They are 
not unfamiliar with the course, the rison d'elve of their 
patty being Council entry against the resolution of 
the Congress to the contrary. Why swallow a camel 
and strain at a gnat ? Surely mere symbol of a spin- 
ning wheel can be brushed aside with much less trouble 
than the whole policy of non-cooperation. 


A. T. Gidwant 
SS 
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Of Mahatmaji's Generalship 
December 192! 


(When I met Deshbandbn soon after hi 
had committed a great blunder in 


3 release at Calcutta | noticed that the obsessing iden in his mind was 


that Mahatmaji 


not accepting the terme approved by himeelf in December, that Mabatmaji's genera)sbip till the 


was faultless but that it failed in December, I did not think fhat this view of Deshbandhu Das was to be public property, but 1 


see that he is still so full of it that t 
in Shriyut Krishnadas's statement 
timely and convincing document, 


To 
Sj. Shyam Sunder 
Respected Sir, 

You have kindly sent me a cutting from the 
Swarajya of May 31st. 1993 containing certain state- 
ments made by Deshbandhu Das to a Madras andience 
on May 30th, in regard tothe negotiations that passed 
between him and the Government immediately before 
the arrival of the Prinos of Wales in Calcutta. You 
have been good enough to ask me if I could throw 
some light on the negotiations referred to jn Deshbandu 
Das’s speech and on the proposal of holding a Round 
Table Conference in idecember, 1921. I give below the 
full extract from Deshbandhu Ias‘s speech. 

“ I’ myself led people in prison. I started the movement in 
Bengul. I sent my son first to jail. My son was followed by my 
wife ond then I went to prison, because 1 knew there was 
electricity there. I knew that the spirit of resistance that manifested 
itself was mighty, andthe proudest Government would have to bend 


to it. And the proudest Government did bend tu It. You bungled 
it, and mismanugad it. Now you ‘tim round and ask people 


to spia and do the work of the charkha alone. The proudest Govern- 
ment did bend to you. The terms came to me and I forwarded them 
to the headquarters because at that time I was in jail. If I had not 
been in jail, I wonld have forced the country to accept them. After 


they had been: sceepted you would have secn a dfffercnt state 
of things,” 


At the time to which these negotiations refer I was 
at the “Ashram” ot Sabarmati serving Maohatmaji as 
his personal assistant, ond everything passed through 
my hands. I would not have ordinarily disclosed the 
telegrams containing the actual terms of negotiations; 
but having regard to the veiled insinuations agsinst 
Mohatmaji contained in tho above report of Deshbandu’s 
speech, I feol it a duty, now that Mahatmaji is not 
in our midst, that I should in compliance with your 
request disclose the whole truth about the matter. 

Preliminary Explanation 

But I must try to help the reader to come to 
proper underatriding of the situation at that time. 
You will find, what is already public property, that 
Pandit Malaviyaji was apparently acting on behalf of 
Lord Reading in these negotiations. He was the inter- 
mediary to help in calling off, if possible, the harral. 

But even before that, Panditji, immediately after 
some confidential conversation with Lord Reading at 
Simla, had suddenly come downto Sabarmati to have 
Mehatmaji’s consent to certain proposals. That was 
on October 22, 1921. The consultatiou was, of course, 
confidential; but I was able to study Mahatmaji at very 
close quarters, being constantly by his side, and it is 
my conviction that Malaviyaji did not succeed in hia 
missicn. That was, I believe, the first contact betweon 
Panditji aud Mahatmajiin regardto something in which 
both Panditji and Lord Reading were vitally interested. 
Then the Prince landed in Bombay on November 17, 
1921; and we know of tho hartal there andits tragic 
sequel, 
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Chakravarty 


re has given it a place in his speech of Madras, The assumption made against Malaviyaji 
is too harsh but the main argument is not affected by this defect. and the the statement fs a 


Cc. R.J 
The Proposed Deputa tion 
The second incident was Panditji’s apprising 


Mahatmaji by wire from Benaros, dated 16th December 
1921, that the was arranging a deputation of about 
Seven to the Viceroy, on 21st December, to press upon 


him the necessity of a Round Table Conference. He 
(Panditji) was soon coming to Calcutta to arrange for 


ihe Conference; ‘while he was immediately sending 
Messrs. Jamnadas Dwarkadas and I[ridyanath Kunzru 
to Sabarmati to explain the situation to Mahatmaji 
The essential part of the telegram was that if the 
proposal ofthe Conference was acceptedand if Govern- 


nent stayed hands and released leaders, Mahatmaji 
wis to “withdraw opposition to Prince's welcome and 


suspend Civil Disobedience till Conference termina- 
ted.”” The Prince was due in Calcatéa on themorning 
of the 24th December, and Mahatmaji was to give 
his consent by wire to Malaviyaji’s proposals of the 
16th. In other words, the Aartal was to be called off 
immediatly, pending everythiog else. The date of the 
proposed Conference was not mentioned, nor its 
composition, nor who the leaders that were to be 
released—whether they should include only men like 
Deshbandhu Das, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and 
others who had been imprisoned under the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, or whether they should also 
include Maulanas Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali and 
the other ‘‘Fatwa” prisoners. 

While Malaviyaji was conducting negotiations with 
Mahatmaji, he was also sounding Deshbandhu Das and 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in the Calcutta Presidency 
Jait, with a view to getting their permission to the 
calling off of the hartal. Both the fatter were persnad- 
ed to wire to Mahatmaji to the effect that they were 


agreeable to the calling off of the harfal if Govern- 
ment shoald only promise to call a Conference and if 


only the Criminal Law Amendment Act prisoners were 
let off, The roply by Mahatmajito this wire from §j. 
Das and Maulana Azad was characteristic of him. 


}le would not build his present plans on the mere 
promise of a Conference conveyed throvgh Panditji 
without reference to date and personnel. And what 


was more important, the release must be the release 
of all, including the Karachi and l'atwa prisoners. 


Malaviyaji hoped that he could settle with the Vice- 
roy about the date and the personnel, but neither Sj. 
Das nor Malaviyaji could agree to make it a condition 
that the Karachi and other Fatwa prisoners should 
alsa: bs released. Malaviyaji implored Mahatmaji by 
wire to relax on the question of the release of Karachi 
and Fatwa prisoners. But Mahatmaji was inexorable. 

The points of Difference 

While Mahatmaji would on no account call off the 

harial ou ® mere promise of an indefinite Conference, 
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Sj. Das could build high hopes on such a promise. 
The other point of difference was that Mahatmeji 
dould not even think of calling off the hartal without 
including the great Karachi and other Fatwa prisoners 
in the list of releases,—while our other leaders were 
quite agreeable to waive that issue. It was on these 
two points that the proposal of a conference broke down. 
Who Bungled ? 

Says Deshbandhu Das in his Madras speech:— 
“The proudest Government did bend to you.” My 
answer is that the Government did nothing of the 
kind. They were simply manoeuvring for a favourable 
position, They were anxious to proclaim to the world 
and to England in particular, the success of the 
Prince’s mission and wel-come here, without committing 
themselves to anything out of which they could not 
wriggle. Mahatma Gandhi was the only man whom 
the Goveynment could not befoo]l, whereas it was the 
other leaders who did ‘‘bungte.” It was Mahatmaji 
who saved India’s honour at ihe most critical junc- 
ture. What could Deshbandhu have done, if he were 
out of jail at that time, but dragged the fair name 
of India’s leaders into the mire by accepting Mala- 
viyaji’s conditions, which were uo conditions because 
they could have been brushed aside by tho Govorn- 
mont the moment they hal served their purpose, which 
was to get tho leaders io call off tho harfal. ‘The 
terms came to me and I forwarded them to tho head- 
quarters, because at,that time [ (vas in jail’ says Desh- 
bandhu. Dy headquarters I take ii, he refers to 
Mahatmaji, What terms came to him? None at all. 
He was simply consulted by Malaviyaji after the 
latter had failed io get Mahatmaji’s consent to the 
conditions proposed by hii as tho price of calling off 
the hartal. Tho dates of the telegrams mako the 
whole point clear. I{ the so-called terms came at all 
toany body, it was to Mahatmaji in the first instance. 
When Panditji failed with Mahatmaji, the former 
tried to «ut pressure upon him by getting Deshbandhu 
Das and Manlana Abul Kalam Azad to consent to his 
(Malaviyaji’s) proposals, and he suceceded in persuading 
both of them to wire to Mahatmaji as against Mahatmaji’s 
conditions. And what were tho terms that Deshbandhu 
accepted and forwarded tothe headquarters? 
Were they the terms that enhanced cither his sense of 
self-respect or that of the Congress itself? Deshbanduh 
was obsessed with tho idea of something turning up 
as the result of the proposed Round Table Conference, 
One is simply amazed at the credulity that could put 
faith in pene of that sort which did not 
commit the Covernn ovat ti 
Mvhatmaji wanted That a show de ute i 

IT 
mY Significance of the Prince’s Visit. 
lave given a bird’s eye+vi ‘j 

af events Pitatielne ther sia Bei Bee a ie 
comménts; and I might here close with merely giving 
in chronological order theltelegrams that passed between 
Mahatma Gandhi and the other actors in the drama, 
But it appears to me highly important to recognise 
the part which Malaviyaji played in the 
transactions, But to understand thig again we 
must get to the rock-hottom of the whole affair 
namely the political significance of the Princo’s vials, 
I will first ofall give here an extract from “ The Nation 
and Athenaeum” of 28th January, 1999 


: . 922, which ; 
itself and has a direct reference to Mulaviyaji Tc 
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“The Nation and Athenaeum,” 
January, 28, 1922. 
Reflections in “India—The Prince's Progress. 
(By Our Indian Correspondent.) 

p. 645. “Whom the Viceroy consulted it is difficult to sny;I am 
told on good authority that ‘in- inviting the Prince he acted against 
the advice of his Provincial Governors, who reported public opinion 
as crerywhere hostile,and in accordance with the assurance of his 


Indian. Counsellors,--Pandit Malaria and others, who promised 
adequate sucress.” (talies are mine.) 


Tho corrospondent goes on to add—“This account, 
if true, shows how little eminent Indians can know about 
their own countrymen; but any how, it is easier to believe 
than another account which says that the Prince has 
come to India because he wanted to come.” 

The Diplomatic Moves 

If Malaviyaji had promised “adoquate success” 
on the occasion of the Prince's visit, it was of 
course extremely honourable for him to. do his 
utmost to persuade the Viceroy to throw out something 
in the nature of a concession to publie feeling, which 
would conceivably help Panditji in his attempt to induce 
some of our leaders, at any rate to call off tlie hartal. 
This was a piece of diplomatic manoeuvre on the fart 
of Malaviyaji; and the Government of course were quite 
agrecable, The one thing that mattered with the 
Government was the calling off of the hartal, and every- 
thing else was subsidiary. Tho ltound Table proposal 
was, indeed, a2 moye on the diplomatic chess-board, 
which, if it did not serve its purpose, could be easily 
manoeuvred backinto some other position of vantage. 
Mahatmaji saw thot “the Government was not really 
penitent”; but was simply playing a game of diplomacy 
in the interests of the success of the Prince’s mission, 
and he wired to Panditji on 19th December, 1921:— 
“Conference will be abortive unless Government truly 
penitont and anxious to settle three things” (i.e. tho 
triple demand regarding the Punjab, Khilafat and 
Swaraj). Deshbandhu Das did not see through this 
gome. He was frotting in jail and accusing Mahatmaji 
of having “bungled”. Lord Reading was, indeed, a 
far greater diplomat than Deshbandhnu, and had almost 
out-manoenvred tlhe latter had not Mahatmaji saved 
the situation, Bot Deshbandhu was picturing to 
himself how the great opportunity for wresting 
Swaraj from the hands of the Government had passed 
through Mahatmaji’s “bungling.” It seems that 
Deshbandhu has in his composition a good deal of 
fuith in declarations and promises—~a faith he ought 
io have shed long ago in the light of actual facts and 
experiences. 

Why the Prince Came. 


Why should the Govornment be so anxious 
about the snecess of the Prince’s visit? 
The people of India had beon officially told that 


the Prince wanted to come out to India out of sheer 
goodwill towards his future subjects, and there was 
nothing of a political game underlying the affair, 
But the real fact was just the reverse:if we are 
to believe the report of the Director of Central 


Bureau of Information of the Government of India 
itself. That there is such a Central Bureau of 


Information of the Government, most of us have 
heard; but it appears that its reports do not see the 
light of day in India. It is a sort of a confidential 
bureau to which access can be had only by the 
highest officials. But apparently these reports can 
find entrance into the Dominions overseas, and a 
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periodical published in Melbourne (Australia) under 
ve a of “‘Stead’s Review”, in its issue of November 
“6, 1921 made certain important statements based 
on the report of the Director of the Central Bureau 
of Information, which disclosed the true official secret 
of the purpose for which the Prince was 


over to these shores. T 
sentences, 


brought 
quote onjy the following few 


“The masses of India, ignorant aud illiterate as iucy are, arc 
sibs a to the idca of personal rule, They understand and appre- 
late the pomp and pageantry of power, and will be swept off 


as feet by & wave of emotional cnthusiasm for the Kaiser—I- 
ina and his son, Above all the Officials count on the winning 


personality of the Prince himaclf, Lhey hone that aided by the 

background of oriental magnificence, the Western Prince may cel ipxe 

the personal influence of the Eastern Mystic.” (The italics are miuc) 
A Recapitulation. 

Therefore to sum up the whole story: Lord Reading 
had declared that the Prince was cuming out to India 
in @ spirit of goodwill and affection for kis future 
Indian subjacts; whereas the fact of the matter was 
that, that visit was intended to have a definite and 
outstanding political objective. That objective was that 
the whole popularity of Mahatma Gandhi among the 
misses should be countered by the Prince drawing 
off their affections to his own person. The name and 
fame of Mahatma Gandhi, it was fondly hoped, would 
be eclipsed by a sudden and tremendous uprush of 
loyal mass feeling towards their future King-Mmperor. 
I'he bureaucracy was building on its experience of 
such unexampled loyalty to the present King-Emperor, 
then the Prince of Wales, during the anti-Partition 
days. That was the original purpose, and it was. a 
political purpose. Then, Malaviyaji lent bis services to 
the Government in the matter of the Prince’s visit, and 
tried his utmost to make matters smooth, as, indeed, 
he was bound in honour to do, seeing that he had him- 


self favourably advised the Government inthe matter. 
But he faild. He tried his best, but could not catch the 


Mahatma napping, though he succeeded in winning over 
Deshbandhu Das who had been picturing visions in jail 
of “bending the proudest Government” to his will and 
getting Swaraj as the result of a Round Table Con- 
ference. Asa countermove to the declaration of the 
harial the provisions of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act had been set in motion. Therefore, if the hartal 
was called off, there would be no purpose in that Act 
continuing in operation. Therefore, to regard as a great 
concession the withdrawal of that Act on the cancellation 
of the hartal by Congress leaders would be simply 
childish. But the release of the Karachi and other Fatwa 
prisoners would have been somo evidence that the 
Government wanted to bend to the will of the people. 
But on that point Government was adamant, and 
Malaviyaji aud Deshbandhu simply gave the 
whole show away by not being equally ada- 
amant. Then, in the matter of the Round Table 
Conference, both Malaviyaji and Deshbandhu staked 
everything upona mere promise. This was equally 
childish; for here the Government were not committed 
+o anything—neither in the matter of the date, nor 
vhat of personnel, uor of anything else in particular, 
aor even whether the decision of the said Conference, 
‘'f it did come to anything, should be binding on the 


tovernment. On all these grounds it is olear that 
ere was nothing in the whole +ransaction which would 


istify Deshbandhu Dasin his boast that the “proudest 
overnmeut” did bend and was about to surrender, 
only Deghbaudliu were out of jail and had an 
sportunity to prevent the “bungling” which, in his 
agination, did ocaur at the hands of Mahatmaji. 
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Thave finished, and must now place before you 
true copies of the whole series of telegrams—ten in 
number—between the dates 16th December, 1921 and 


22nd December, 1921. These require careful attentiva 


if the reader is to discover for himself tho true 
inwardness of the whole transaction which Malaviyaji 


initiated and into which the rest of the parties con- 


cerned came to have a part through Moalaviyaji’s 
intervention, 
With kindest regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
KRISHNADAS. 
(TRUE COPIES) 
(1) 


To Mahatma Gandhi from Pandit Malaviyaji. 
Benares, 16th December, 1921 

Aim arranging deputation of about seven to Viceroy 
on 2Ist to press upon him necessity of Round Table 
Conference. lence going to Calcutta. Jamnadas and 
Kunzru reach Sabarmati tomorrow to explain situation. 
Desire to have your authority to say, that if Confe- 
rence is accepted and Government stays hands and 
releases leaders, you will withdraw opposition to 
Prince’s welcome and suspend Civil Disobedience till 
termination Conference. Calcutta address till 21 No. 
31, Burtallah Street. 


(2) MALAVIYA. 


Mahatmaji’s Reply to Maiaviyaii 
Sabarmati, 19th December, 1921 


Saw Jamnadas (and) Kunziu. Please do not worry 
(over) repression. Conterence will be abortive, unless 
Government truly penitent and anxious settle three 
things. (Vunjab, Khilafat and Swaraj) 

(3) GANDHI, 
To Mahatma Gandhi from $j. C. R. Das and 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
(Clear Line Telegram) 

Calcutta, 19th Decemcer, 1921. Recieved § P. M. 

We recommend calling off hkurtal on following 
conditions:— I, Government calling a Conference (which 
shall) soon consider all questions raised by Congress. 


2. Withdrawal of recent Government communique and 
Police and Magisterial orders. 3. Releasing all priso- 
ners under this new law unconditionally. Reply imme- 
diatly, Care, Superintendent, Presidency Jail, Calcutta. 
C. R. Das 
| (4) A. K, AZAD, 
Mahatmaji’s Reply to the above 
Sabarmati, 19th December, 1921 

Your wire. Compostion (and) date (of) Conference 
should be previously determined. Release should 
include prisoners convicted for TFatwas, including 
Karachi ones. Subject to these conditions in addition 
(to) yours, we can, in my opinion, waive Hartal. 

BS GANDHI 
To Mahatma Gandhi from Sj. Shyam. 
Sundar Chakravarty 
Calcutta, 20th December, 1921 

Bengal opinion favour opportunity for negotiation 
which proposed Conference will afford Giving assur: 
ance of real truce (on the part of the people) thought 
reasonable. Releases suggested by you ae expected 
before Conference actually meets. ire advice 


immediately. , 
(6) SHYAMSUNDAR 
6 
Mahatmaji’s Reply to Sj. Shyam Sundar 
Sabarmati 21st December, 1921 
My opinion, either Conference can take place 


without suspension Non-cooperation; or, tf truge 
essential, terms (of) Conference, its compoaition 
etc. must be previausly settled We are not 


offering agressive Civil Disvbediedca if Governments 
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well, they should retrace steps Ly uncondi- 


withdrawing notification, disbandment, antl 
and doing partial reparation by dis- 
rrantably imprisoned. Was it not 
awg which were under prose 
violence, veiled open or 


means 
tionally 
public meetings, 
charging those unwa 
wicked (to) enforce l 
of repeal? Let them put down 


intended; but wo must resist with our lives this 
wanton (and) violent suppression (of) freedom (of) 
opiuo0n, (7) GANDHI 


Te Mahatma Gandhi from Pandit Malaviy aji 
Calentta, 20th December 1921 

Implore you, wire immediately to following effect 
(begins) If points mentioned in Dass bolog eam to 
you accepted and composition and date Conference 
you will call off hartal and seo, that 
pending conclusion ol proposed Conference Non 
cooperation activities other than those relating to 
national education, Swadeshi and prohibition intoxicants 
without picketing, in any case will be suspended cand 
that o real truce will be observed on your side, Such 
agsuranco essential in Lest interests vf cause we all 


hold dear. 


agreed upon, 


MALAVIY.A, 
(8) 31 Burtollah Street 


Mahatmaji’s Reply to Malaviyaji 
Sabarmati 20th December, 1921. 
Regret exceedingly inability (to) give andertakin 
asked. Non-cooperation can cease only after satistactory 
result (of) Conference. In no caso have I any authority 
(to) decide for Congress. 
Gandhi 
Jamnadas 


To Mahatma Gandhi from Mr. 


Dwarkadas 
(Clear Line Telegram) 
Calcutta, December 21st. 1921. Received 12 p.m. 

Cau you imagine how heart-breaking it is for me? 
Cannot express despair in words (stop). Osme 
full of hope only to find that your subsequent telegram 
to Panditji and Das practically cancelled all you told 
me (stop). Fail to understand (stop). I venturo 
to believe it is not yet too Jate (stop). Harnestly beg 
of you to respond to thé appeal for truce in larger 
interest of country (stop). Yon of all cannot fail 
to take higher standpoint (stop). Your consent may 
yet enable us to bring about Conference, which 
country at large including large number of your 
followers, desires (stop). Pray wire fully. Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas, 50 Chowringhee 

(10) 
Mahatmaji’s Reply to the above 
Sabarmati, 22nd December, 1921. 

My wordtv you abides. Prepared individually 
unconditionaly attend any Conference. Viceroy putting 
you wrong track. Tell me concrete terms tu je 
observed. Only cannot waive voluntary hartal till terms 
stated telegram to Das satistied. 

GANDHI. 

N.B.—The words in brackets have been inserted 
by me to explain the telegrams, where they miglit 
be obscure. ‘a 


ee 


3 There is a school in Varad in the Surat District 
in Gujarat where Mr. Prakasham can see a scliool at 
work on these lines and the influence that it has 
acquired over the entire population of the village. The 
Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee has decided 
to concentrate on SBardoli Taluka for 
months. Leading workers fiom Congress and 
Vidyapith circles are settling down in different 
villages to take the real work of mass awakening in 


hand. That is the correct lead. ] a SS 
Previnces will follow, 1. 4 hope other 


the next few 


— 


Krishnadas 
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National Education 
(By A. T. Gidieanr) 

It fs refreshing to find Mr, Prakashain varying 
his daily denunciations of anti-Council propagandists to 
devote some attention to the problem of National 
Education. Is it to be hoped that he will put some 
concrete proposals before the Working Committee at 
Nagpur? In framing his proposals, Mr. Prakasham will 
be well advised to countenance no grandiose schemes. 
He should keep very clearly in mind the limitations 
within which we have to work and the direction that 
has to be given to our educational movement if it is to 
help us in attaining Swaraj. 

It is not necessary to recount the circumstances 
under which it was found necessary, in many pr0o- 
vinces, to start national colleges. Students who 
boycotted Government owned, aided and afhliated 
colleges, required these institutions to complete their 
studies. But for that circumstance, a true National 
Education movement should have been started with the 
village school and not a university. But the course 
we followed has had its own advantages. Our schools 


have fared better because for those wiro wished to 


have higher education, there was a provision in our 
organisation. But more important than that isthe fact that 
collegiate institutions have served #s rectuiting ground 
for national workers, through whom «@ village move- 
ment can best be run. 

And that point I would like Mr. Prakesham and 
the Working Committee to keep always in mind. 
Our institutions cannot provide lucrative careers for our 
students and we ought not to make vain efforts to 
disguise that fact. Only those students can join our 
collegiate institutions who have business connections 
of thelr own and have coure to our institutions for 
culture, or those who wish to devote themselves to 
public work. Here and there mechancial and technical 
institutions will succeed and should be encouraged. 
But the fattention of the Working Committee should 
be devoted mainly to the needs of the village move- 
ment and the training of workers for it. Besides 
thes: objects, the Committee can usefully aid the 
development of vernacular teaching by subsidising 
the work of vernacular text'book publication, in which 
direction a coordinated effort is immediately necessary. 

One cause of the slow progress in the village 
education movement is a@ false ideal, a futile ambition, 
to start ‘model schools’ with a teacher for every class 
aud perfect equipments. The Congress model schoo! should 
preferably be in a small village where no extravagant 
standards have been previously set up. The curriculum 
should be of the simplest, capable of being worked 
by one or two teachers. National tradition through 
the national epics, devotional and patriotic songs 
and spinning ‘should be the main occupation, and 
there should be no ambitious programmes of studies 


beyond simple reading, wiiting and arithmetic. For 
the rest, the teachez must take to his duties from 
the point of view of a missionary who wins 


the hearts of the people by self-less service. 


Printed ant published by Rumdus Mohandus Gandhi 
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Mismanaged Public Utilities 


[ Al rights reserved by the Oontribuior J 


For several years past the Government of India 
haye been beset in their financial administration with 
unending deficits, that the best wits of officialdom seem 
ircapable of remedying. It seems like some ghost that 
knows no rest, being condemned to haunt Finance 
Minister after Finance Minister to an untimely 
and undignified retirement. And yet, hed those 
required by some inscrutable dispensation of 
Providence to conduct the administration of India, 
known the ABC of thelr trade, the task is 
by no means s0 difficult. The superstitions 
might be pardoned if they fancy the so-called 
‘*Reforms’’ to have been underiaken in an evil moment, 
since, from the day of their inception, nothing seems 
to go tight with anything that relates to matters 
Governmental. Everywhere there seems to be an 
undisturbed reign of bungling, and while the patient 
seems to be lying under the menacing shadow of 
death, the doctors are unable to agree upon a prescrip- 
tion. And yet the remedy is neither impossible nor 
desperate, though, when they whose hands seen to 
be tnhallowed touch it, the remedy itself appears to 
change into a curse. A proper management of the public 
service, utilities, like the Railways and the Post 
Office, could very easily have been made to 
minister to the needs of the public exchequer, 
if only those who mapage it are acquainted 
with the rudiments of their business. To them 
the Railways and the Post Office only suggest a 
further turn of the screw, a further addition to the 
charges of the mesgre service these mighty instru- 
ments ate made to render. No wonder then that they 
are unable to make these excellent tools to respond; 
for the workman kroweth not his trade, and is not 
worthy of his hire. In the following pages an attempt 
|g made briefly to show, where the Railways and the 
Postal Administration have bungled, and how they 
could have been made to swell the surplus, instead of 
adding to the wail of the deficit. 


Speaking in the Legislative Assembly on the Ist. 

of March last, the present Finance Minister observed:— 
_ “Taking, however, the figure of 781 crores which 

I have given, of the total debt of India, on the 31st 
March 1923, we find that 557 crores is classed as 


productive and 224 crores as ordinary or unproductive 
debt... 8 must not forget that the yield on that 
part of our productive debt, which is invested in 
railways has not been sufficient in the past two years 
to meet the interest charges. ” 


The Finance Minister is misinformed, or, to use 
the time-honoured camouflage of polite soclety, he 
is lacking in terminological exactitude. The rellways 
in India have never been productive. They were 


constructed from the beginning under motives which 
could not permit them to be exclusively commercial 
adjuncts to a busy industrial community, whose 
success Is to be judged from a sirict system of account- 
ing. The Indian railways were first constructed under 
the impulse of our last War of Independence, known 
to Anglo-Indlan bistorians as the Mutiny of 1857; 
and as such the logic of Lord Dalhousie had an 
added sting in hastening the construction of the 
railways to link up the principal centres of British 
India, and thereby facilitate the movement of troops, 
should the ambition of another netive power 
endanger the supremacy of the British Government 
in India. The Native Indjan powers were, however, 
carefully emasculated, so that the need for railway 
construction for a frankly wmilitarist purpose withés 
the country seemed somewhat antiquated within a 
decade after the first wunk lines were projected. But 
by that time it was too late to alter the alignment, 
and, of course, too late to revise the extravagant 
terms under which the Guarenteed British Companies 
had been induced to ‘‘invest’’ capital in railroad 
construction in India. We shal] probably have to 
refer to the Guarantee system of Indian railway 
construction later on in enotber connection. Here it 
is sufficient to point out that it made economy in 
railway outlay wnobody’s task. We have had our 
railways ata cost per mile of track which will 
compare very honourably with the most costly 
constructions in the world; even If they do not win 
the Blue Ribbon of costliness. The average cost per 
mile of construction, without counting the price of 
land, which is given free to the railways, i: about 
4 12,000 in round tetms, 
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back-number in the late sixtles of the last century 
in regard to the alignmert of the railways in the 
interior of India, itis not even now altogether 
absent as @ factor of first rete importance dominating 
the Railway Bidget of India. Says the Railway 
Admlntstration Report for 1920-21 (Para 6. p,8):~ 


Of the 298 miles opened in 1920-21 more than 
half the length (189°50) is represented by a military 
railway, and the balance is made up of a few short 
branches financed wostly by Indian states and 
branch line cumpsnies," 


The Military Railways do not, In the aggregate 
mileage, constitute, perbacs a very formidable figure, 
being somewhere under 1800 out of 37000 milesaccording 
to_officiel calculation. But viewed in their proper 
financial pe-spective they show quite respectable 
proportions, In the single ‘North-Western Frontier 
Ine theré was a deficit in 1921-22 cf 4°05 crores out 
of a tctal loss of 953 crores. The Legislative Assem- 
bly mustered courage lAst year tossk for @ separation 
of dccounts for the military or st-a’egic railways, and 
the cred-ting or debiting of the profit or loss on thet 
account to the Army De:a tment. But Government ate not 
such ninnies as toshow the Army Derartmentto be as 
cotv aa it re:lly is That portion of the resolution 
wes therefore n gatived. Firally, where the military 
factor has not vitia'ted the r-ilasy finance of India, 
there was anther, and eqnaly unproductive fector at 
work, thoigh not equally condemrable. The horrors 
of the firsr famines after 1858 turn-d the 
heads of the fis: officers uditer the Crown, appoipted 
for purp s2 otf Famine Relief. They thought the 
rapd construction of railways was the only means 
for comba.ing famine, forgeting in their enthusiasm 
poor, bonest, deluded men—tlar a railway might bring 
food to the stricken area bunt cannot create an 
ability to buy it in the people sfflicted, if their 
resources had b-en otherwise depleted. Lord Cursen’s 
regime saw the greatest emphasis on railway extene 
s.on, and also the greatest famine of the certury or 
of history. It is impossible to say that railways have 
effective'y killed famine in India, though under that 
inflicnce their costliness probably increased quite 
appreciably, | 


Having been planned and laid out under influences | 


not exclusively commercial, it is litle wonder thet 
the construciion of railways in India displays very 
scanty attention to economy in outlay. As we have 
alrealy noticed, the first enterprise in this direction 
was attracted by the fromise of a guaranteed return,— 
a stipulated return on the capital invested, no matter 
whether or not the project was really profitable. As 
Construction was entrusted to companies whose prcfit 
bad been guaranteed in advance, they were not going 
to shoulder the thankless task of being economical; 
and so, whether we Icok at the weight of the steel 
tails employed, or at the gange or at the rolling 
stock provided, we find attempts being made to 
reproduce all the facilities and luxuries of the 
richest country on the face of this earth, in 
in the poorest country in the world. The Govern. 
ment Officers, told off tosuperintend the constructional 
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work, were frankly incompetent to do the job; 
whieh, but for the fatal tradition of omniscience 
eushrouding the Ind'an Civil Service, ought never to 
have been thrown upon them. There was thus a 
merry-go-round of an initially high Guarantee which 
annihilated all incentive to economy followed by @ 
recklessly expensive lIsyout atid constiuction, and 
goveined ultimately by factors in which the commer- 
cial possibilities and needs of the venture were at 
most of secondary importance. The system. of accounts 
alone proves this contention. All the losses that the 
Indian railways have in the sast sixty years and 
more occasioned to the Indian Exchequer, have yet 
to be paid up; but no body seems to think it neces- 
sary to present the bill, before permitting interested 
parties from lauding the commercial success of the 
Indian railways. An enterprising ex-officer of the railways 
themselves has recenly woiked out that this amount, 
accumulating at compcund interest at 4 per cent 
fer annum, wovld by Merch 21st 1920 amount to 
Rs. 346,05,23,]28; and if to that we add the interest 
as well es the losses in the three following years, the 
total of the bill would be in the neighbourboed of 
45 9:rores of rupees. No commercial concern which 
had a shred of self-respect, wenld dare to cell itself 
profitable, much less venture to 1aise sdditional funds 
on the assusance that it was en efrning concern or 
until at least ithad liquidated in full th:s encrmous debit. 
Instead, however, we have the Finance Minister add- 
ing a mild N. B. at the endof a paregiaph to remind 
his bearers that the railways bad not been paying for 
the last two y:ars! And the Indian Retrenchment 
Committee oracu ating in @ most unexceptionably ponti- 
fical manner :— 

“The real question to be decided is whether, when 
capital is so urgently required by some railways for 
remunerative purposes, the country can afford to 
borrow large sums of money at the present high rates 
for expenditure on railways, which are not only un- 
able to earn 5 per cent on their present capital, but 
which have to be subsidised by the general tax payer. 
We consider that further expenditure on such railways 
can only be justified, if it can be satisfactorily 
demonstrated that this expenditure would increase the 
net earvings on the railway, sufficiently to cover the 
additional interest involved.” 


But for the fact that we in this country have to 
be thankful for every small mercy shown to us, we 
should have thought there was no need for the ~ 
Retrenchment Committee to be quite so old-maidish 
in pronouncing their condemnation of the railway 
policy prevailing in India. 

(a) Not only the Indian railways have been 
constructed et Jeast as much for ‘military es for 
Commercial rearons, but in working out and 
representing their actual financial pcsition, strict 
attention is not paidto the true principles of commer- 
cial accounting. The ratlways are admittedly a wasting 
asset, And yet absolutely no provision is made for deprecia. 
tion. The profits ate arrived at by just deducting the 
ordinary woiking expense end the interest on debt, 
without any provision for wear and tear or deprecia- 
tion. In the years therefore, when owing to war 
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ecencles tenewals and replacements head to be 
sbi tie the profits necessarily appeared to be 
Ty high. But thet did not make the Indian 
teilweys truly profitable. The Jaws of physics and 
mechanics asserted themselves inspite of the 
Government of India; and in the later years the 
railways once more show a formidable figure on the 
Wrong side of the balance sheet. If proper, adequate 
Provision had been made for depreciation from the 
beginning, the railways would not, ferhaps, have 
shown the profit that they have been madeto. And by 
parity of reasoning, very probably money would not 
have been spent on a teally unproductive asset at 
the rate at which it has been, in a frenzy of railway 
Construction; and the debt would not have grown 
in the manner in which it has increased. The actual 
Sinancial state of the Indian railways, properly scrutinised, 
does not exhibit any canee for regurding them, even now 
afisr 75 years of their history, as a really profitable 
Venture en masse, Without going the length of sug- 
festing that no more capital sums should be 
spent on railways in future for extension, it 
may yet be suggested that capital outlay from 
borrowed funds on railway extension or im- 
Provement should be entirely suspended, until 
the railways by themselves alone show a 
distinct margin of profit ascertained according 
to the correct principles of commercial! account- 
ing, and until the normal state of public 
finance in India shows a satisfactory position, 


(b) The same conclusion is forced upon us by a 


detailed consideration of the specific figures of railway — 


working. The analysis of fuel consumption per 
mileage run, or the cost of repaire for work done by 
the rolling stock, as shown by the Inchcape 
Committee comparatively in 1913=14 and 1922-23 is 
an eloquent testimony to the inefficient manegement 
of our railways. It is impossible to bétter, except 
perhaps by pointing out that while the service 
Undered by the railways to the commpnity bas hardly 
improved in the interval at all, the woikirg expenses 
bave more than doubled, teing 2936 cores in 
1913-14 and 68°05 crores, according to the Budget 
Estimates, for 1922-23, For those who have to be 
silenced by the plea of efficlency—shade of Lord 
Inchcape, what an efficiency !—purchasable at in- 
creased expenditure, the fcllowing suggestion for 
economy in the railway administration seems to 
be the only way out of the impasse:— 

We, therefore, suggest that the only real 
substantial relief in this head would be obtained, 
if capital outlay on new railway programmes 
is rigorously restricted at least until the 
desideratum mentioned in the previous para- 
graph has been realised. 

(c) Not only are the working charges on the 
railways growing out of all proportion, thereby proving, 
if the growth is really unavoidable, that the margin 
is not at all great enough to justify ts in regarding 
the railways es profitable commercial asset; but the 
increment In gross earnings, after a series of additions 
to the rates and surcharges, is far from justifying any 
hope of further Increase in receipts through this 
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means. The last Finance Minister had estimated, 
that, by increasing the rates end fares on Indien 
tailways by 25 per cent all round, the railway 
receipts for 1922-23 would be increased by 12 crores 
to 99°5 crores in the total. But t:sffic did notecorld 
not-would not respond to the syren charms: ard his 
successor in the Mivisiry had to reccrd'a loss of 7°50 
Crores in the Revised Estimate for 1922~2?3, while 
the Budget Estimate for the current year is teken at 
95°57 crores. The lest few weeks’ tiafic returns do 
not afford any reason tobelieve that even this relatively 
modest estimate would be realised, The only explana- 
tion is that :ailway rates in India kave reached a 
roint at which they are positively acting as a deterrent 
to trafic, They ure ata point at which, in the 
technical Ianguage of economics, they give tise to the 
Law of Diminishing returns; so that every increase 
in the rate charged would result in sn actual 
reduction of the receipts. The same thing gut 
differently would suggest thet railway enterprise in 
India has reached a stage, at which, jrdgirg from 
the resulis, there seems to be no further room 
for profitable expansion in that direction; that 
therefose, the moment seemus to have arrived when 
we must cajl halt to the reckless ontlay of capital 
borrowed at ruipous iates of interest; and that we must 
consider all possible means of effecting economies in 
the internal working cf the sailways in order at least 
to balance their account. It is curious Low the 
authorities responsible to prepare these estimates skould 
have overlocked serch an obvicrs elementsry ivle of 
ecofiemic scierce. that even a@ monopolist cannot 
go on raising his price beyond the limit when 
the consumer would fail to respond in propor- 
tion. The State in India is no dovbt a morepolist in 
the matter of railways. The one great justification 
of public moncpolies in services of such great public 
utility is, that in framing its charges, the State would 
aim, not so much at makirg fer itself the mexinonm 
of monopoly profit, but rather secure the mazinum wee 
of the monorolised service at a minimum of sates 
consistent with the demands of public finarce. The 
State in India has iramed the ra:luay retes, or 
acquiesced in the rates framed bv the maraging 
companies, not at all on the lines which would realise 
the common aspiration using the specially low reilwey 
rates as an effective indirect encoursgement to Indian 


industries and inter-provincial trade. But overlcokirg 
for the moment this grave defect in the railway rates 


policy of India for firancial reasons cf faramount 
importance, and conceding for argument that their 
present level may be just'fied to secure our lost 
financial equilibrium, we must yet record our 
emphatic condemnation of the authorities which 
led the Assembly to believe that an exactly 
proportionate increase in revenue would follow 
agiven increase in rates and fares. And, in 
connection with the increase in the passenger fares, 
our criticism becomes all the more poignant when it 
is recalled that by far the largest fatron of first class 
railway tiavel are the Government themselves. We do 
not think that jassenger returns for 1922-23 would 
show a proportionate increase of revenue when the 
eccounts are finally made up and published. We think 
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it is highly probable that the increased fares, 
especially as regards passenger traffic, of the lowest 
class, would actually act so as to reduce that traffic 
and depress the reventte from that source. 
And as regards the superior class of 
passenger traffic, particularly the 1st and 2nd class, 
even if the increased fares result In an increased return, 
it would mean no corresponding benefit for the 
public revenue. For the Government weuld have to 
allow, by way of travelling allowance to their civil 
and military officers, their commissions of enquiry &c. 
double the usual charge. Therailways may thus show 
But the Government finances would 
show precisely double that figure by way of 
increased expenditure, under travelling allowances. 
Wemay be charitable and refrain from suggesting that 
this machiavellian measure has been deliberately 
designed by interested officers to increase their own 
emoluments under specious pretexis of an arguable 
addition to the revenues. But we cannot ignore the 
unavoidable inference that those authorities, who 
were responsible to frame these estimates, were Careless 
or negligent or ignorant enough to overlook, 
distort or fail to realise the clear significance 
of their suggestion, We shail have more to say 
on the subject of travelling allowances later on. 
But here we may observe that the grave scandal 
connected with the abuse of these allowances 
will never be remedied unless the Government 
abandons the antiquated system of ‘‘double first” 
and substitutes a scheme of special passes to be 
used only when the individual himself travels, and 


an inctfease. 


on public business. As an example of official irony, © 


let us note in passing in this connection, that the 
Acwotth Committee on Indian Railways solemnly 
advised: “‘A general and substantial increase (in 
tates,) is overdue ’’ because forsooth the Indian 
railway rates were the lowest ! Had this committee of 
experts ever heard of the report of another expert 
Sir T. Robertson—of some 20 years ago, who found 
the Indian rates more costly than the American, in 
some cases the difference beirg as much as 100 
per cent. Luckily the Inchcape committee did not 
oraculate on this point, and so we are spared the 
spectacle of another expert (?) opinion, 


(d) The general conclusion of the foregoing 
arguments that borrowing of capital for outlay 
on Indain railways should be suspended pending 
the restoration of equilibrium in our finances, is 
further supported by two other considerations of 
financial technique, India has to borrow to meet her 
ordinary revenue deficit, Now, if the sum to be 
borrowed is further increased--needlessly as we think— 
by capital outlays, and if, as is the fact, the market 
we can borrow from is strictly limited, there is no 
alternative but to offer progressively generous terns 
toour yearly new creditors. This of necessity 
depreciates our other securities and most unnecessarily 
penalises our older creditors, who, being mostly 
trust-funds, charitable institutions, widows or minors 
have not had the promptitude and intelligence to 
avail themselves of the offers for conversion; and 
who are consequently suffering most seriously an 


avoidable injury. But, quite apart from this special 
pleader, which the State should not ignore, the obligation 
to borrow on progressively more disadvantageous 
terms ties down the hands of the State sgelnst all 
future economy by converting a dearer into a cheaper 
debt. The 7 per cent Sterling Ioan of 1922; though 
the worst effender in this regard, is, generically 
speaking, not the only exemple of iis kind. We 
catinot but condemn a policy of public borrowing 
which results, not only ina progressive deteriora- 
tion of the position of the State as debtor, and 
the consequeut heavy depreciation in the earlier 
securities; but also engenders a permanent or 
long term mortgage of ali national resources, 
without benefit of the Equity of Redemption. 
(e) The other point to be considered specially in 
connection with railway borrowing is that here we 
have an asset, which-is notonly necessarily depreciat- 
ing; but which is unavoidably exposed to other 
financial risks on account of the possibilities of progress 
in inventions, trendeting our present stock an- 
equipment obsolete and improfitable. If the Siate.is 
committed unduly to maintaining a given conditicn 
of railways owing {o lis having spent disproportionately 
large sums upon that asset, the inherent conservatism of 
the Government would assert itself and debar such a 
country from introducing the latest improvements solely 
for finacial reasons. The result is that the estate 
becomes progressively less valuable. A revolution 
in transport may result by improvements and 
econmy in our Iater day road vehicles; or 
may be due to economies in serial transport making 
that alternative e formidable rivalto the :allways, or may 
come about by improvements on the railway system itself 
by electrification or other economies. But in so far as 
these changes Involve an outley of capitel, the State, 
which is aiready burdened with heavy commitments 
of capital liabilitles, would be inevitably conservative, 
and would therefore lose. We believe that the exten- 
sion of railways, es shown by the mileage, an- 
considered in relation to the industrial esition of: 
India, is sufficiently large to permit our turning the 
attention to cheaper forms of alternative transport. 
Costly in coustruction and costlier still in operation, 
the Indian Railway Service has been handled ina way 
utterly inconsistent with its commercial possibilities. In- 
stead of being a first and most effective means of 
aiding the country’s industry and commerce, it has 
become the last resource of desperate financiers and 
impecuniares statesmen. Like Frau Heustein’s monster, 
however, the recent rate increases have helped only 
to kill and bury some dangerous reputations. Uniil 
the railway policy is fundamentally recast in all its 
essentials, there can be no hope of deriving for the 
community the full benefit of the railway service. 
Lord Inchcepe’s committee have pointed out 
directions for economy, which it rests with Government 
to carry out. But a far more effective and lasting 
method of introducing real economy would beto 
improve the railway service. It is demonstiably 
bad finance to go on increasing rates in the hope of 
adding to the railway income. Nothing could more 
thoroughly cqndemn the financial] ability of the present 
bureaucrats than thelr misguided and unscientific 
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attempts to.raise the wind from the Post Office and 
the Railways simply by adding to the charge of the 
service. Where they boped to increase the fublic 
income, they have not only been faced with a 
diminution ;. but they have actually penalised industry 
and strangulated the commerce of the country. If in 
place of the crude expedients of amateur* financiers, 
they had tried the only realeconomy of improving the 
service, the income would have automatically increased 
without any increase in the charges. If the railway 
authorities in India could only be modernized 
enough to see the value of their discontinued week—end 
rates, and holiday rates, and excursion rates, they 
would soon see—by an actual reduction in charges— 
the paradoxical success of an improvement in 
income, once more proving the classical example 
of Gladstone’s great financial achievement. Why 
should not a similar experiment be tried in India ? 
And if the railway authorities could only be gaivanis- 
ed into so much modernity as totry extraservices 
‘like insuring goods and passedgers for a small 
consideration, they would leave the. miserable specta- 


cle of a hardly concéalable deficit far behind, and 
soon make the railways as truly profitable and 
helpful as they were intended to be and are 
capable of being. They must, of course, adopt along 
with these modern expedients, the still more sure 
methods of restricting leakage or pilferage; and learn 
to consider the consignors and travellers—even of 
the lowest class--- not so much as the scum unworthy 
of decent human treatment, but as their patrons or 
customers, entitled to all the amenities of civilized 
commercial intercourse. But this change cannot take 
place unless we revolutionise the entire spirit and 
personnel of our administration, unless we infuse the 
idea of service in place of the modern greed for 
money and yet more money. No amount of increased 
wages to the ‘‘superior staff’’ will help us to achieve 
this end. We must break with the traditions of the 
past, and throw down the talse ancient idol of increas- 
ed remuneration, as inducing increased efficiency. We 
must make the workers of all grades realise the dignity 


ot work, the dignity of service, the glory of the artist 
and we shall have no more of repeated deficits. 
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Go to Nagpur 


“I trust that by God’s grace and the blessings of 
Bapu and all other elders I shall be able to pass 
the inearceration with courage and peaceful mind and 
utilise the time in spiritual meditation, ”’ 

So wrote Jamnalal Bajaj, the beloved of the nation, on 
16th June in a letter written theday before his arrest. 
**There is every probability of the leading workers bein z 
arrested possibly before 
18th instant,’’? be said in 
the same letter; and the 
statement has proved 
true. Those wko have 
known Seta Jauinalal Ba- 
jaj and his work during 
these last three yeas, 
will understand the true 
sincerity and depth of 
feeling hidden in the 
simple words reproduced 
above which he wrote in 
expectation of his artest. 
Of Jamualalji’s generosity 
and unlimited readiness 
for sactifice of any sort 
that the caus2 demanded, 
the nation knows. No 
one had _ tasted like 
Jamvalalji the sweets 
of domestic happiness, 
wealth, position, influence 
and what is covzted by 
men more than any thing 
else—friendship with the 
great ana the powerlul,- 
in short everything that 
makes for ebstinence 
from the sufferings and 
privations involved in the 
great enterprise initiated 
by Mahatmaji. Yet in a 
mowent he changed 


his life completely and spurning all the ease 
and pleasures that could be purchased by his wealth 
and the power and influence that lay at his feet 
he plunged into the talck of the fight like the 
humblest worker. Who can say our nation bas not 
Tisen in stature? 


Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 


Yhe: struggle at Nagpur has reached a critical stage, 
The Government of the Central Provinces, apparently 
after consulting the Vicercy, have decided to carry by 
storm what they fail:d to take by siege. The battle 
these two months wes s‘ow and _ steady, and 
despite the underlying ugliness ofslavery and abuse of 
law, had the outward beauty of the tournaments 


of the days of chivalry. 
But now tbe tactics are 
changed. Foiled might of 
brute-force has burst 
forth into anger and 
proposes no Jonger to be 
patient. It seeks to end 
the battle at one stroke. 
The nation must realise 
the meaning of the 
challenge. It should 
that it will not 
allow the struggle to end 
now and prove that it js 
at once ready for further 
sacrifice. Ailthe provinces 
are ready to send men. 
Thecallbasto be sounded 
vigorously. The wholesale 
arrest of brave Bhagawan- 
dinji and his fellow 
workersand volunteers at 
ove stroke cannot defeat 
the determination of the 
people, but rather must 
help it to take quick and 
irresistible shape. The 
Government will see that 
non-violent batiles cannot 
be dealt with like mobs 
and riots. We seek arrests 
anddo not avoid them. 


Government gains noth- 
ing, therefore, by increased 


decide 


arrests or atrestsin advance of the so-called offence. It 
matters little whether we are arrested at the Civil Lines 
ot at the railway crosslugs or at our lodgings’ or even 
at therailway stailou where the volunteers alight. It 
saves a lot of trouble if Governwent will take charge 
of us earlier still, for instance om a mere charge that 


206 


al 


on: has made up his mind 
in our own houses. The civil lines frontier is 
after alla make-belief. The ee ‘ se 
-land. The whole ot /0 

——. ee arrests and increased abuse of 
law are therefore truly addition to our ammunitions. 
Only we must not allow the challenge to go unaccepted. 

The renewal order of the magistrate is amusing. 


i i have recourse 
shifts to. which authority has to 
Kbuches attempt to dress arbitrariness in the ta'tered 


clothes of legality are necessarily grotesque. We were 
told formerly that European residents were annoyed 
by the flag. Now sixty-two gentelmen 
have signed in two petitions siatirg {that they 
ate much annoyed by persons coming deliberately for 
courting atrest and by the crowds that collectio witness 
the atrests. First, the annoyance caused the order of 
the Magistrate. Now the order itself causes ths 
annoyance. Yet the struggle goes on between the will of 
an awakened people and the crumbling power of 
arbitrary Government. c. R. 
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Notes 
Defensive Propaganda. : 

In acircular issued by Pandit Jawahirlal Nehru fo 
the Congress Committees in the United Provinces he 
remarks that it is clear that the people have not under- 
stood the meaning of the resolution of the All India 
Congress Comuulttee. It Js no wonder. that ordinary 
people are unable to understand the All India 
Congress Comnittee’s resolution. The explanations of 
the Working Committee do not make it more easy to 
understand. We are told by Pundit Jawahirlalji’s latest 
clreular that the Congress ts decidedly against Councile 
entry and that tt has not at all changed tls attitude towarte 
the Ovouncile. Such explanations, Pandit Jawahirlal 
finds, it has become necessary to make and to repeat 


in clreulars. Throughout the ccuntry and:not only in the 
United Provinces are such explanations necessary and 
not only are they necessary to be told ina circular 
to Congress officials, but they ought to be told to 


many an ordinary Congressman who would otherwise 
be misled by what is going on. 


This is just what we, who object to the All India 


Congress Committee resolution, claim the right to do. 
Pandit Jawahirlal says that the Congress is 


“decidedly against Council-entry.’’ Should not every- 
body know this? Do not the people stand now in need 


of being tod this very clearly? They talk of conserving 
the influence of the Congress and about unity and 


discipline, and the emphasis on discipline is very 
pronounced after the All India Congress Committee 


resolution. Just imagine how high popular appreciation 
of the influence of tha Congress will b:, when withthe 


follawing solemn resolution of the Congress still remain. 
ing un Oached, theysee the greatest aud most accreditad 


leaders—lzaders of the Congress—standing as can lidates 
and asking for votes: 


“This Congress resolves to advise that all voters 
shill abstain frou standing as candidates for any of 


the Councils and from voting for any candidate 
offering himself as such jn disregard of this advis2.” 


From’ Bombay Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s voice js 
parh2ps even more emphatic than Pandit Jawahirlal’s, 
We are told that to avoid tuhecessary doubts and 
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misconceptions the Bombay Provincial Congress 
Committee makes it clear that it holds fast to the 


conviction that the true focus of non-cooperation lics in 
the conyplete boycott of Councils. 


———— 


Cc. R. 


No Half-way House 

It requires no argument to prove that if we sincerely 
believe as Mrs. Naidu has declared, that ‘the true 
focus of non-cooperation l’es in the ccmyplete boycott 
of the Councils’, we can accept the Bombay comprc- 
wise consistently with loyalty to mnon-cooperation, 
only if we are convinced that ; 

(1) the compromise resolution does not affect the 
Gaya Congress resolution ; 

(2) that the suspension of active boycott 
propaganda would not jeopardize the success of tke 
boycott of the Councils. The reply to tke first 
question is supplied by no less a ferson than Mr. 
Das himself. In the course of an interview with &@ 
representative of the I/indu (Madras) he ssid := 

“The Gaya resolution consists of two parts, Its 
first part advised the people not to siand fur the 
Councils, In the second part it asked the voters not 
to vete and directed a propaganda to -induce them not 
to vote. The resolution of the A. I. C. C. has touched 
the sccond part of the Gaya resolutions, and that part 
of it has thoreby been suspended.” “If people think”, 
ho added, “that under these circumstances the 
Bombay resvlution has left the same position as it was 
left at Gayn, they are welcome tu that belief; but in 
my opinion the resolution which is purtly suspended, 
cannot be said tu Le left untuuched.” 

And no doubt that is how the public also interprets 
it. It is sheer perversity to expect that people will 
consider abstention from the polling booths as an act 
of loyalty to the Congress when those who exhort 
them to do so are denounced as traitors to the Con- 
gress hy responsible Congress leaders. 


As regards the second question, we have the 
himself that the 
obs=tvance of compronise resolution would adversely 
affect the success dithe boycott. Interviewed by a 
representative of the Aj. (B:nares) he said, ‘“‘had 
there bezsn no sugp2nsion of the Gaya programme 
regarding the boycott of Councils, the Swarajists’ 
success was impossible...but as it was their success 
was doubtful.” Under thes: circumstances it {is idle 
to pretend that one can faithfully observe the 
compromise resolution and at. the. same time ney 
one’s full measure of loyalty to the Gaya Congress 
mandate. The oaly manly and straight course would 
be to definitely and wumequivocally accept the one 
and reject the other. Taere caunnot ba possible 
any half-way house of diplomatic rest between these 
two positions. 

Beside the Point 

We are soiry to find that our app2al in our Iast 

issue to the Swaraj pitty not to perpetrate an outrage 

against Mahatmaji in his absancs by mixing up his 
name with a political programme which he had de- 

nounced as ‘couscieuceless ’, has deeply hurt Swadesh 

Mitran’s feslinge, It conplains that we have done 
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Injustice to the Swaraj party by suspecting ils dona. 
files and ascribing to it the motive of using Mahatmaji's 
release as an electioneering stunt to popularise an other- 
wise unpopular programme, and asks whether orthodox 
hon-cooperators have a special monopoly of the love of 
Mahatmaji. We are afraid, Swadesh  Mutran’s 
complaints are all beside the point. Orthodox 
NOn-eooperators, never claimed any such monopoly. 
We sre perfectly Willing to grant that the Swaraj 
Parly’s love for Mahatmaji might be as greatas any- 
body else’s and even greater, and if they think that 
the only way of satisfying it Js to secure his release 
farcugh th: Councils, nobody can prevent them 
from doing so. They will have as much liberty to 
are his release es any Literal for Moderate, 
when onc: they sre inside the Councils. But 
we fail to se: why the Swara} farty should find 
# necessary to make -Mahatmaji’s release part 
ef its electioneering cry ? Why = should this 
extra rider be added to cumber the Swaraj 
Patty’s programme which we are informed is too 
popular to stand in n2ed cf any extra embelishment 
or eharm to commend itself to the public? Why should 
unwilling voters be drawn to the folling booths 
by trailing Mahatmaji’s release in their way? We 
hope, we would not be tcld next that this too 
is also in consonance with his political convictions 
and that the Swaraj pirty propose to do so 
out of love for Mahatmaji’s principles ! 


Disingenuous 

But while Swadesh Mitran has bzen at paiss to 
prove that the inclusion of Mahatmaji’s release in the 
Swaraj pary’s programme was inspired by sheer love 
and regard for Mahatmaji’s person, the Svcial Reformer 
has at a stroke cut the Gordion knot by declaring 
thet Mahatmaji’s own feelings or convictions need 
not be referred to at all and bases its justification of 
the Swaraj party’s position on ground of public utility. 
Commenting upon the activity of the Babar Akalil 
Jatha in the Punjab it says:— 

“Only a few months ago, the Central Publicity 
Officer of the Government of India, in his review of 
Indian Administration during 1921-22 handsomely 
ackowledged that anarchical crime lad practically 
ceased, largely owing to tho influence of Mnhatma 
Gandhi's idealism. The recrndescence of such crime in 
a part of the Punjab, where Congress activities have 
Léen intens>?, after Mahatmaji has beens year in jail, 
conveys its own meaning which we trust, will not bo 
lost pon the country.” 

The argument is extremely disingenuous but 
unfoitunitely it cuts both ways. If we accept 
Social Reformer’s diagnosis that the present 
outbre k of violence is due to the exhanstion 
of the idealistic impulse of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
movement, 3 correct, may we inquire how 
reversion to the antidiluvian method of constitutional 
agitation is going to revive this impulse? Is it not on the 
contrary clear ag daylight that on deprivation of the 
safety valve of Direct Action which the present 
programme of non-cooperation supplies, the pent up 
feelings of the peorle would find vent in manifesta- 


a ace 


tions of a stil more uglisr typ2 which would 
make matters worse ? It is no use trylng to blame the 
exhaustion of idealism when at the same time you are 
busy, spade in hand, demolishing its very foundations. 

The Social Reformer fuvthet makes the amazing s‘ate- 
ment that Mahatma Gandhiattached so great an |\mpostance 
to Non=-Violencé that be would kave promptly thrown 
Non—cooperation overboard inorder first to put down 
this sinister development. It is hopeless to cure such 
amazing misconceptions at this late hour, We believe, 
the Social Reformer must be aware of Mahatmeji's 
telegram to Malviyajiin the course of 1921 negotiations, 
published in all the papers, in which he 
said tha non=cooperation could only cease alter the 
three outstanding questions i.e. Khilafat, Pnnjeh 
and Swaraj were ¢atisfactorily settled. We elso hope, 
the Social Reformer is not unawere of the famoug 
declaration which Mahatmaji once made that even if the 
Amir of Afghanistan invaded India he would still 
consider it a crime for any non-cooperator to assist 
the Government or to cooperate with it in any way is 
repelling the invasion. But probably these facts do 
not suit the Social Ieformer’s convenience. What the 
public needs to be reminded of is Mahatmaji’s releese 
through the Councils—~not his opinions. We hope, the 
public, in whose interests the project of entering the 
Councils with a view to obtaining Mahatmaji’s 
release is pruposed to be undertaken, will lose no time 
in clearly giving out its opinion about this gratuitous 


enterprise, 
Khadi Notes 


Khadi Vidyalaya } 

The work of the 2nd session of the Akhila Bharat 
Khadi Vidyalaya is going on at present in the 
Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati. It will end in about 
2 or 25 months. According to the scheme of the 
Congress Khadi Department it was decided to continue 
this Vidyalaya forone year. Two sessions of six 
months each were to be held. The first session lasted 
from June Ist to December last. The 2nd session 
commenced in March this year, rather late, owing to 
delay by the Provincial Congress Committees in 
sending students. The total number of students is 50. 
Some provinces could not under the rules send 
students, as they had not so far fulfilled the conditions 
entitling them to send students further, 

The province of Bengal did not send any student 
this time. It might be due to their intention of 
opening a Khadi Vidyalaya at Mymensingh and 
training about twenty of their students there. That 
Vidyalaya wasito be condticted by one of the students 
of Khadi Vidyalaya who has received training here 
in the last session. But, according to the latest news 
recelved, it seems the Vidyalaya hes not yet been 
opened. Want of students is said to be the canse of 
that. But the applications received here from Bengal 
show thet the news about the intended Mgmensingh 
Vidyalaya did not get full circulation, We have 
received applications from other provinces too and 
more applications are daily pouring in. About 700 
appications have been received from candidates 
desirous Of receiving training in Kbadi work. Most 
of the applicants insist on coming to Satyagrahashram, 
being attracted by its name; but on coming here, - 
most of them begin to feel that there is nothing 
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difficult about Khadi work and that it can all be 
learrft even at home, and therefore they begin to wish 
to go back after picking. up some superficial know- 
ledge in a desultory mahner. Inspite of the clear 
condition in the rules of admission that no superficial 
or haphazard training will be given, many are 
impatient for this sort of information only. Besides this 
many of them get dissatisfied with the rules regarding 
boarding, thinking them to be rather strict. Owlng to 
some such reasons some students get disappointed 
and go back leaving the Ashram. Much money 
is wasted thereby. Now, if Khadi Vidyalayas be 
Opened in every prevince and arrangements be made 
to train the students of the respective provinces 
there, much expense will be saved and many difficul- 
. tles solved. 

If every pfovince can arriinge for the expenses 
of its students and necéssary suitable room for the 
Vidyaleya, the All India Khadi Department irtends 
to help such Vidyalayas with the expenses of training 
3nd implements and also to arrange for their regular 
inspection, so that every province might have a 
suitable institution for training in Khadi work. The 
Provinoial Khadi workers are requested to pay 
sttention to this suggestion and to let the All India 
Khadi training Department at Sabarmati know 
whether such arrangements can de made by them in 
their provinces and whether they will be ina 
position to spare such Khadi workers as can be 
useful fer rurmifig these institutidns. They are also 
vequested to give thelr opinion about the necessity 
of opening such Vidyalayas as well as the probable 
difficulties that might be in the way. It is necessary 


that this should be communicatedto us at the latest by 
the 8th July. 
Khadi Activity in the Punjab 


The Secretary of the Punjab Provincial Khad! 
Department, Sjt. Bishan Nath, says: ‘In the Tehsil 
of Nakoder in the Punjab, Khadi activity is going on 
more vigorously than in any other part of the 
prevince. Hand-looms have been put up in the 
homes of farmers in about 16 villages. The girls of 
the farmers devote all their time after finishing the 
household work to liarning weaving, and in weaving 
fine Khaddar after having learnt the art. Even 
ten = years’ old girls are seen engaged in 
this work enthusiastically. They use only hand spun. 
Mhey prepare all their own clothes and can even 
spare some for their brothers and relativés. The 
professional weavers use mill-yarn in the name of 
Swadesbi, nay even foreign yarn in sufficient quantity 
for warp. They could not be prévailed upon to give 
up its use. So we began to teach weaving. to the 
womenfolk and girls of the farmers, and we have 
achieved good results from this. The author of all 
this arrangement is Sant Mansa Singh, who is at 
present undergoing one year’s imprisonment. One 
Mahomedon gentleman, Mian Jan Mahomed, also has 
helped a good deal in this. The credit of setting 20 
looms in a@ viliage of this Tehsil, Singhpur by name, 
is due to this gentleman.” 

Sjt. Bishan Nathji further writes that in Kamalia 
too, besides the Tehsil of Nakodar there are working 
about 35 fly-shuttle hand-loans which are worked by 
the girls of the farmers in their own homes, using 
hand-spun yarh only, . 


Correspondence 


The representative of Gujarat Khadi Mandal who 
is travelling now-a-days in the Punjab writes: — 

‘There are two varieties of cotton grown in the 
Punjab—the native and the Ametican. The latter is 
called ‘Narma’ here, This foreign variety is grown 
only in the canal irrigated areas and it is about five 
or ten rupees per md. (80 Ibs), dearer than the ordi- 
nary cotton. Women who spin uge only native cotton. 
The season for the ordinary variety of cotton lasts 
from Ashwin to Magha. At that time it costs 25 to 
30 rupees per maund. At present the rate is Rs. 40. 
The yield of lint out of this cotton is 33-35 p. c. As 
the price of cotton has gone high, women who spin 
and who according to the custom pyevailing heie 
purchase their own cotton and sell out the yarn, earn 
less. The spinner gets wages for spinning at the rate 
of 44 to 5 As. per seer (80) tolas. It-ealso includes 
carding charges. So, at some places the women spin 
without carding it. When asked, they argue that if 
they have to do their own carding also, they would 
save nothing from their spinniug wages. Even this 


meagre wege cannot be earned in these days in some 
places on account of dearth of cotton. 

‘‘When the women spinners were shown the cardirg- 
bow cevised in Gujeratand when they were told how 
easy It was to card with it, they were greatly delighted 
and showed impatience to learn the art of carding. It 
is quite plain that carding-bows should ke soon intro- 
duced in the Punjab; and if this is done spinnirg 
activity would be greatly helped. The Secretary of the 
Punjab Khadi Department is trying to get volunteers 
for this work, but has not yet been able to achieve 
any success in it. 

“In some places, carding—bows are used, in which 
thin bamboo slips are tied in place of gut. These slips 
are tied*to the bows with pieces of gut on hoth slides. 
These bows are very week and so cottdi cannot be 
carded well with them. 

‘“'The village people spin their own yarn and get it 
woven by weavers. This custoni is prevalent in many 
places. Khadi is seen usad here in greater proportion 
than in any other province. Here is a very good field 
for Khadi. There are places here which can supply 
Khadi enough for many Khadi Nagais like the Khadi 
Nagar of Ahmedabad. But it requires to be developed 
properly. The weavers prepare mixed Kheadi in large 
quantities and the metchants do not take the trouble 
of sorting the pure and the mixed, but sather gel] all 
as pure. But at present demand for even such Khadi 
has on account of different reasons diminished all at 
once, and the pure Khadi customer cannot get what 
he wants. Khadi activity suffers on account of such 
disorder. 

‘The merchants sell mill yarn of 12 to 14 counts, 
by making it into hanks like those of the hand-spun, 
at acheap rate, in Amritsar and Rawalpindi. To escape 
from fraud, people have begun to buy yarn from the 
houses of the spinners and to get it woven themselves 
by professional weavers. Laig Krishan Chandji, who 
has beea appointed as the imspector for the province 
of the Punjab by the All India Khadi Production 
Department, is working very vigorously in this liné.”’ 

Maganial K. Gandh} 
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Vagabonds and Habitual Criminals 


The slightest indication of strength on our patt 
unnerves Governmcnt, and provokes it inte acts of 
angry madness. That is what has happened in 
Nagpur. The fight went on merrily, and in a spirit 
of good humour on both sides, so long as the 
bucreaucra was sure that we would tire out, But 
two month s determined fighting showed that we were 
not mefi to tire out. Jamnalalji began sending stronger 
contingents and had mace reparations for a huge 
demonstration on the 18th. How e'se was ke to 
celebrate the incarceration day of Bapu, who regards 
him as his fifth son? So he made an appeal to the 
country, and the country respondel. The authorities 
were taken by surprise, and began running amuck. 
The fifth son was taken with his best colleagues 
and in the morning there was a big roundup [very 
camp was besieged, and every one who cared to offer 
himself up asa volunteer was taken. There were 
upwards of 250 arrests, and the latest telegram is that 
they have all been sentenced to one year’s rigotous 
imprisonment, The eighteenth ‘could not have been 
more fittingly celebrated. 


That is, however, past history. What shall we do 
now? ‘To understand the significance of the arrests 
is to understand the duty before us. It must be re- 
membered that our friends have been imprisoned not 
because they actually marched through the forbidden 
area with national flags, not because they broke any 
order lawfully promulgated. They were arrested 
under sections 55 and 109 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. These sections are intended to deal with 

agabonds, habitual robbers and thieves and sturdy 
sogues, people who in the words of the saction 
‘fare found taking precautions to conceal his presence,’’ 
‘‘with a view to committing a cagnizab'e offenc:.” 
It was not for the .authoritiss to sea if a single one 
of thos2 arrested answered t> this descriptlon. It was 
snfficient that the Government of the Provinze, or 
the Government of India, could hunt out a few s2c- 
thons from the Criminal Code which by the slightest 
possible pretext could be press:d into aid in the 
circumstances. In the mid days of Martial Law in the 
Punjab, a single mtgistrate cho: to describ? in a 
charge sh2et Gandhijl, Lala Harkishenlil and others, 
as conspirators. Buf under the reformed regime of 
Lord Reading, a wiaole Government does not blush t2 
take in sous of tis best sons of the land a3 
vagaboois ani sturdy rogues, ‘having no ostensible 
means of sabsistznce.’ The natioaal workers have 
evdently no mezars of subsistence, except service of 
the country. The bireaucrac7 in India have -no 
better mean; of sibsistence, than catching the 
national workers by tieirc throa‘s. Which vazabondis:n 
is wore ani more criminal, history will say. 
Bit history sill be as w2 will make it. It fillg one’s 
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heart with joy to read the manifesto issued over the 
signatures of Pundit Jawaharlal Nehra, George Joseph 
aud others, to the people cf Nagpur. A meeting 
of th: Working Committee is also expected to be 
hell there, and so also has a meeting of the 
Khilafat Committee been annotinced to take placé 
there. The members of the ‘“Swarajya” party in 
Nagpur who were callously indifferent upto now 
have also, it is heard, begun to bestir themselves. 
Mr. Vithalbhai Patel @ prominent member of the 
‘“‘Swarajya” patty sald ‘at a Bombay meeting that 
the fight must be continued and fought toa finish, 
if only to serve as practice in the art of Civil 
Disobedience, The Bengal ‘‘Swardjya’ party wired 
Congratulating Jammalalji on the day he was arrested. 
These are sufficient indications of the fect that our 
leaders, no less than our people, are determined 
to cemons'rate tothe world, who really are the 
vagabonds and habitual criminals. 


Mahadev Desai 


The New Psychology 


Differing Tactics 


Quite a broadside has been directed against 
Deshabandhu for his having cherged Mahatmaji with 
having ‘‘bungled and mismanaged’’ affairs whilst he 
was in jail. As was expected he has tried to reply to 
the ctiticism. He seems to have slightly quieted 
down, the charge of ‘bungling and mismanagement’ 
is not repeated in those very words, but there is anger 
and indignation which is is not quite righteous. How 
shockingly off his rails he has gone, when he has tried 
to ridicule the statement that he was given no new 
terms. He repeats the terms indicated in his wire of the 
19th, emphasises the fact that the proudest Government 
gave him a lime clear to transmit the messge at once, 
and asks ifallthat wasa ‘‘piece of Maya.’ He should 
hav: understool that nobody made the slightest 
suggestion that thes: things did not take place; only 
identical terms were offered to Mahatmajil long 
before they wer: offered to Mr. Das. That is one 
thing. Another is that he was not at all concerned 
with the negotiations of other parties. ‘I will not 
troubl2 you with the other telegrams to which I was 
not a patty.’ But his memory fails him, we are 
afrall, Bab1 Shyam Sunder Chakravarti’s revelations 
clearly prove that his memory has failed him. These 
revelations make painful reading. One cannot but 
feel that It has been a most melancholy episode. 


We how:ver agree with Deshabandhu when he 
says that he mada no insinuations against Mahatmaijl. 
Clear, frank coniemnatlon is no insintation, and 
one miy rever2 a personality one of whose actions 
he mty feel compelled to coniemn. Has not Sir 
Shankaran Nalr said the same thing ? He has a high 
regard for Mr. Gandhi, though he condemned his 
noi—co2p:ra.ion The fact Is that Deshabandhu 
never ninczes matt:rs, and ke fett that no matter how 
it affecte1 the prospects of his programe, the truth 


as he felt it must be told. 
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: Not = Mr. Vithalbhai Patel. He has seriously sentence of death, At the foot of the notice they sgu 
taken Mr. Dasto task for having made those accu- their names and their designations, and they warn 
the police that they are the only people ponsible 


sations aginst Candhiji. He had no right, he is report- 
ed to have said, to declare that Mahatwaji had erred. 
The idol of 300 millions, he had the right to err, as 
also to mend his error. Mr. Das was in jail when the 
alleged error was made. What did he know of the 
situation in the country ? Mahatmaji was going about 
the length and breadth of India, he, i.e. Mr. Vithal- 
bhal was with him, long during that period; he, i.e. 
Mahatmaji had opportunities to consult bis other 
colleagues, and he knew what wes to be done. “‘ Is 
not it prepestercus for Mr. Das to stand up at this time 
of the day, eight months after bis release, to tell his 
that Mahatna Gandhi ‘““bungled and 
mismanaged?’’ Mr. Das’s conduct in having made that 
charge was unpardonable, says Mr. Patel, and he 
is waitivg to see if Mr. Das will now retract what he 
has said. 

We can understand all this end more, if 
Mr. Vithalbhai’s indignation was righteous. But no. 
Towards the conclusion of his speech he said that 
he did not understand how Mr. Das thought of bene- 
fitting his party by making those insinuations. ‘That 
was, in short, hardly wise tactics. Do not tread 
on the corns of the people whom you want to appeal 
to; try to humonr thelr prejudices, burn incense 
at their pet fads, and sit mum wherever you know 
that your words will alienate their sympathies, That is 
the secret of electioneering. You must be carefull about 
your p’s and q’s at every step. We won’er if Mr, Das 
will revise his tactics in the light of this sage advice. 

“The New Rebels” 


Reign of Terror in the Doab 


] 
The Situation 


The latest reports from the Punjab indicate that 
the activity of what is known as the Babar Akali 
Jatha and tue official reign of terror that has followed 
upon it, has created a most anxious and critical out- 
took in the Doaba District in that Province. 

The Babar Akali Jatha is a secret organisation 
and its alms and ideals are not clearly known. Al- 
though it takes its name from the Akalis it has 
nothing in common with the present Akal 
movement, and it does not owe allegiance to the 
Shironani Gutdwara Prabandhak Commulttee. It styles 
itself Babar i.e. the lion, in order to emphasise its 
difference of methods from those of the Satyagrahi 
Akalis. Some tine back this organisation started a 
relentless war_of reprisals against such people as were 
believed to be giving support to the Government in 
carrying out its policy of lawless repression against 
the Akalis. Persons suspected of acting as informers 
or of having given false evidence in political cases, 
were especially marked out for punishment. The plan of 
operation followed by the Jatha is somewhat like this:— 

“Three men issue a notice warning all those who 
have been the supporters of Government. Further, 
when they have fixed a certain man they pronounce 
the sentence of death on him and give him notice 
that within a certain time they will carry out the 


countrymen 


and nobody elso. In their general uotice they have 
also warned the anthorities that if they succeed in 
capturing these three, another three will take their 
place and carry on the crusady.” 

In this way they Have committed about a dozen 
murders. This recrudescence of violence after three 
years of perfect lull is itself an ugly symptom; but 
what is still more alarming is the way in which 
the authorities have taken advantage of the present 
opportunity to stamp out all national life from the 
Doaba tract. Doaba districts have always been in the 
forefront of Congress activity It may almost be sald 
that if there was any part of the Punjab, where 
non-cooperation movement really caught deep root 
as nowhere else in Indla, it was this cart. In the 
year 1921-22 the number of Congress Committees in 
this area was over 200, the number of members 
nearly 30 to 40 thousand and the district was dotted 
over with numerous Panchayats and arbitration 
courts. In the sural population the Akali element 
being predominant, the panchayats atteined a 
success here as it is not easy to imagine in other parts 
of India. Besides this these two districts were once 
the centres of Khadi activity and in Hoshiarpur 


district over 70% people were seen to wear 
Khaddar. Naturally the districts came in 
fora good deal of official attention but the 
people stood their ground and bore tke brunt 


of repression bravely. As soon as the political murders 
commenced, the Government at once seized upon tke 
chance of its life. A clese cordon of the police and 
military was thrown round the affected area. The two 
districts were overrun by the members of the C. I. D. 
—of whom 300 are reported to be active in the 
Jullundhar district alone—and the process of combing 
out the culprits commenced. The methods adopted by 
the military for this purpose are vividly described 
by Pt. Santanam of Lahore as follows: — 

“The latest information is that troops have been 
sent and also a large body of police who have formed 
a cordon ond who are advancing in regular formation, 
making the closest possible scrutiny into the villages 
and hamlets on the way, the operation resembling the 
casting of a net and dragging it along for catching fish. 
Under pretenca of investigation over 300 men have 
been arrested on all sorta of charges—sections 302, 1év 
I. P. C., sections 107 and 110 Cr. Pr. Code. Whole 


villages are called together, the men mad< to sit under 
burning sun from morning till night for days 


together, for purposes of identification. Nobody has 
been allowed to go for his ardinary duties and many a 
crop has been ruined hy the men being kept busy in 
this way during the harvest season. I[ndiscriminate 
atrests are made for complicity in the murders and 
even men who are just coming out of jail and who 
could have no possible connection with these murders, 
are rearrested, ” 

los? upon the heals of these military operations 
followed the usual police reign of oppression and 
extortion. The police and the pelly village officials 
like Lambardars and Zaildars got a golden opportunity 
to feed fat thelr greed as well as private grudge, and 
they are reported to be implicating a!] such persons 
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as happen to have incurred their disfavour. An idea 
of the wholesale and indiscriminate nature of the teign 
of terror may be gathered from the fact mentioned 


in the report that ‘‘two niarriage parties’’, which had 
come there from outside their districts, were kept 
Without food or water for two days.’’ 


The arrested men are hurried away to various 
jails anc it is reported on good authority that these 
prisoners are not allowed to see their relatives or 
consult their legal advisors. That is not all. Side by 
side with this, the report says, goes on the collection 
of punitive tax. ‘People are subjected to all so:ts of 
indignities and abuse without rhyme or reason. ‘The 
tax falling heaviest of al! on those belonging to 
the Congress or Gurdwara Coimniittee. Women are 
said to be threatened and abused.” 

While this reign of terror is going on progressively 
in the affected area, no news about it is permitted to 
leak out. The representatives of the Congress Commit- 
tee who were sent to investigate the matter were 
promptly arrested for no specific reason. The 
S. G. P, Committee’s deputation, that had gone to 
Jullundhar to conduct investigations, was forbidden to 
proceed with its task by an official notice which was 
also served without any section being mentioned. 
In the mean time from what little information has 
trickled through the ‘gagged silence’, it is clear that 
all the worst features of the 1919 Martial Law are being 
Tepeated over again. The Congress organisation in 
the Punjab is in a state of complete collapse and the 
S. G.-P. C. has postponed decisive action for the 
time being as it has completed its year and is just 
now busy with the fresh election of its members. 
Whether Congress will bestir itself still and take 
some decisive step, remainsto be seen. Just now 
what is patent to everybody fs that 4 years after 
the martial law happenings in the punjab, after three 
years of intense N. C. O. activity,a similar situation 
to thatof 1919 presented itself on a much smaller scale 
in that very province and found the Congress as 
helpless, as unprepared to meet it, as before. 


II 
The Genesis 


How is it that a violence party has raised its head 

in the Punjab after three years of training in non- 
violence, ard under the very nose of a movement of 
-feligious and patient suffering, such 
which the world has fever seen before ? Why should 
the authorities under the cover of suppressing violence 
be so anxious to crush the Akali spirit in the Doaba 
Districts so ruthlessly under their military heal? 
To get a cleat answer to these questions one must 
trace the etiology of the present situation in the 
Punjab through the last 4 years. 

The Sikh community of the Punjab has always 
been distinguished by its loyalty to the Government. 
It is the main source of supply of the best recruits 
to the army and has rightly earned the title of the 
‘Right Arm of th: Government.’ The Government 
in its turn has always been anxious to retain its 
friendship. But if there was anything for which it 
was still more anxious, it was to protect it from the 
infection of the heresy that the Congress had set 
itself tc preach, 

Therefore when three years back the Sikhs started 
their Gurdwara Reform movement, it was welcomed 
by the bureaucracy with seeret hope and sympathy, 
.as it was thought at that time that by keeping 
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busy with internal religious reform, Sikhs would 
1cmain safely out of the nationalist movement which 
was just then gathering strength. But the soul of the 
Sikh community cnce awakened from its lethargy 
under the impact ot religious fervour refused to be 
cribbed or corfined within communes! boundaries, 
and simultaneously with the religious awakening 
commenced an ever increasing association of the 
Sikhs with the Congress movement, so much so that in 
March 1922 S. Kharak Sing, the President of the 
S. G. P. C. was elected the President of the Punjab 
P. C. C. also. The Government tried its best to 
isolate the Sikh religius Reform Movement from the 
Congress by patronising the one and repressing the 
other. In one of the famous communiques in February 
last year the Punjab Government declared its fullest 
sympathy and support with the Akalis so far as their 
religious Reform. movement was concerned, but at 
the same time warned them of the consequences in 
case they failed to disassociate themselves from the 
‘mischlevous propeganda’, by which euphemistic 
phrase was of course meant Congress activity. In 
reply the Sikh community gave clearly to understand 
that both the threats and the gratuitous offers of 
patronage of the Government were equally uncalled 
for and unwarrented and what it wanted wes justice 
pure and simole and no favour. The consequence 
was that S. Kharak Singh was arrested and thousands 
of Sikhs wete thrown into prison on one pretext or 
another. The first attempt of the bureaucracy to 
isolate the Akall movement from the Congress activity 
thus ended in a miserable fiasco. 

Then came the Guru-ka=Bagh episode followed by 
an orgy of lawless repression particularly in the 
Akeali rural areas of which probably theie is no 
parallel in modern history. A large number of 
punitive posts were established in villages. In 
Jullundhar district alone there wereas many as 29 such 
police posts. In Hoshiarpur their number was not less 
than 20 In the collection of the punitive import, 
Akalis and Congresmen were specially selected for 
heavy fines. “‘ Last year” goes on the report, 

“ There were complaints received of untold 
oppression by the police stationed in the district, and 
harrowing tales of cruelty practised in the collection 
of the punitive tax. Au enquiry was made by the 
Congress which brougbt to light many strange and 
heart-breakmg stories of suffering and cruelty.” 

In several places, to be a member of a Panchayat 
was by itself regarded as crime and a systematic 
attempt was made to stamp out these organisations 
by carefully weeding out all those who served as 
Panchas. With Congress organisation in the province 
almost on the verge of collapse the Government 
could go on with its work without let or hindrance, 
At the same time the matter failed to receive proper 
ventilation through the press also, as a result of the 
distracted state of public feeling owivg to communal 
dissensions. And so the Akalis were left to stew 
in their own juice, 

The Sikhs are a sturdy and gallant race. They are 
warlike by instinct. But they are intensely icligious. 
Under the magic touch of Mahatmaji’s Joctrine of 
Satygraha they underwent & complete transformation 
which resulted in the miracle of the erstwhile Hons of 
the Punjab marching to receive Mr. Beatty’s la/i+ blows 


like meek lambs, So long as living contact with the 
religious ideals and spiritual exaltation evoked by the 


Guru-ka-Bagh happenings lasted, even these whohad 
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not accepted the creed of suffering, as the fol owers 
of S. Mota Singh who styled themselves as *‘comutl- 
nists” forgot their ideas about violence. But when the 
struggle prolonged itself and tales of hatrowlng atrocities 
on Akali prisoners began to pour in from all sides, from 
the Multan, Lyalpur, D. G. Khan, Attock and other 
jails and the repression still went on with unmitigated 
severity wilhout evoking the active sympathy either of 
the distracted public or the still more distracted 
Congress which was by this time deep in the whirlpool 
of the Councils’ controverey, the minds of some of those 
who had never fully imbibed the spirit of non-violence 
began tobe clouded over with a doubt and out of 
desperation they egain turned their thoughtsto violence. 
Ill 


Hands Off 


This in brief is the genesis of the violence 
movement in the Punjab and we have tried to show 
how the complete isolation of the Akali struggle from 
the Congress hus been in no small way responsible for 
it. The question that confronts us to day 
is whether the Congress can still afford 
to pursue its lonely course, when on one side 
there is a violence parly which disowns all allegiance 
to the S. G. P. C.and onthe other there isthe Govern- 
ment bantupon crushing the soirlt of one of the best and 
most promising Congress districts by resorting to methods 
of terrorism under the cover of putting down violence, 
or whether the time has not come for it to revise its 
attitude of isolation and indifference iu the light of 
past experience ? Can Congress stand aside ani 
watch all this merely saying, ““Am I my brother’s 
keeper ?” and still retain its sovereign fosition? Yes, 
it may do s9 ifit dares; butit will beonly at I's peril, of 
whichit has bit just had aforetaste. Weare of opinion 
tiata stage has been reached in the development 
of the situation in the Punjab, whenit can no longerbe 
treated as a merely provincia] matter but must engage 
the serious attention of the Working Comuulttee of 
the All India National Congress itself in conjunction 
with the S. G. P.C. The Working Committee isdue to 
meet at Allahabad or Nagpur shortly. We are of 
opinion that a joint deputation appointed by those two 
bodies ought to procee1 to the affected area at once 
to conduct investigations, It is true, it is no part of 
the duty ofa Congressman, who believesin non-violence, 
to help the Government in its rule by murder by 
denouncing before the uuthorities those who imitate 
its methods. It is no part of their duty, we repeat, to 
denounce or blame those who give protection to the 
members of a proclaimed party not out of sympathy 
with their methodsor objectsbut purely out of milk 
of human kindnessat considerable personal risk. On the 
contrary so long as humanitarian considerations 
continue to sway human nature, such men are bound 
to receive their full measure of admiration and praise, 
But certainly that can be no argument for the sutho- 
tities for prohibiting entry, into the inilitary area of 
such men, who waut to win thelr misled brethren from 
their methods of violence by treason and argument, 
and to win them over to the side of expiation and 
Tepsntance by prevailing upon such of them as 
might have been guilty of bloodshed, to deliver 
themselves up to the authorities, But should the 
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authorities, for reasons of their own, probibit the 
deputation, by anorder, from proceeding on their peace- 
ful mision, we are firmly of opinion that it would 


be their clear duty to disobey such orders. 
It is in the interest ‘of the Congress and the 
S. G. P. C. to sterifise the country of all element of 


violence; their very existence depends upon that. liwe 
cannot convey an appeal to our erring brethren in 
the prohibited area by word of mouth, certainly it 
ought to be within our power to convey 2 speechless 
appeal to them through vicarious suffering and sacri- 
fice offered by hundreds and thousands of us, which 
cannot {ail to affect those for whom it is intended. 
Tee alpba and omega of our political faith is that we 
will be able to convert the Government to sanity by 
our pure suffering. Our faith must be a delusion and 
an Impossible dream if we cannot like-wise convert those 
who are prepared to lay down their lives for us, but 
unfortunately have chosen a wrong method. 

Besides, there is another aspect of the question. 
Abjured as we have every other weapon of warfare, 
our success depends solely on our ability to 
furnish reply in terms of suffering to every 
specics of tyranny or oppression that might be 
devised against us. We cannot suffer any obstacle to set 
limit to our onward march. Section 144, Press Laews,. 
Scdition Laws and a bost of other penal enactments 
batred our progress and we sxept them ali aside. 
But wherever Government drew a military cordon 
round an area, it acted as an opaque, solid wall wuich 
we were unable to pierce through ard behind whick 
the authorities carried on their wicked will st leisure. 
It is clear that engaged as we are in a lifeand death 
struggle with the greatest military despotism onearth, 
we must be in a position to find a solution to such a 
state of impasse even, if we are to ultimately succeed, 
and if the current of our progress is not to be 


reversed. No natior in the world bas gained freedom 
without first overcoming the hypnotic terror of the 


military. Whilstin the course of the last three years of 
non-vio’ent fight we have overcome many a terror 
it must be admited that the idea of military rule still 
continues to have a paralysing effect onthe nervesof our 
contrymen. Yet it is clear as day—light that so long 
as we have not learnt to live in the midst of military 
troops quartered wpdou wus, as freely and without fear 
as in the midst of the mambers of our own family, solong 
as we do notlearn to regard bayonets and rifles as famili- 
arly as the spinning—wheel, Swareaj must remain a 
distant dream. It is therefore high time that the dread 
ofthe military should be proved to be an empty illusion 
and phantom of the mind, and for that nothing more 
is required thana little enterprise and power of 
Initiative. Bullets can have no terror for those who 


could teceive latht blows on their eyes and on their 
faces in cold blood. And certainly it ought 


not to be too much for the victors of the Guru- 
ka-Bagh to be able to compel the Government 
to either riddle innocent unresisting men with 
bullets or to stop terrorising harmless innocent 
villagers under the pretext of putting down violence. 
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Taking next the purely commercial service of the 
Post Office, the following table, giving the seccipts 
and expenditure from that source, deserves careful 


considerntion :-— 
Surplus 
pone : mere 1D ae ; oF 
) a uxpenditure Doficit 

; Rs, Rs. 
¥913-14 5.397" 7,785 4,90,94,760 48,83,025 
1914-15 | 5,39,54,655 | 4,838, 58.945 ) 50,95,7 10 
4915-16 | 5,68,12,170 | 4,72,45,200 "Y3,66,970 
1916-17 | 6,26,19,105 | 5,16,20,805 | 1,09,93,300 
1917-18 | 6,92,50,350 | 5,35,15,950 | 1,57,34,100 
1918-19 | 7,51,87,281 | 5,92,82,023 | 1,59,05,24s 
1919-20 | 8.79.38-765 | 6.77.20,480 | 9'02)12'285 
1920-2 | 9,44,61,445 | 8,11,62,341 1,32,99, 107 
1921-22 | 8,89,26,000 | 10,70,74,000 | -1,81,48,000 
R.E. 1922-23 | 10 '23,85, 000; ¥ 93.977, 000 | 1,90,58,000 
B.E. 1923-24 | | 10,7 71,83,000 ° 8, 68. 39,000 | 2,03,44.000 


The last two figures are Revised Estimates for 
1922-23 and Budget Estimates for 1923-24. These do 
not quite agree with the observations of the Finauce 
Minister in the budget speech. For apropos of the 
Revised Estimates for 1922-23 he said:— 


‘““ The effect of the new postal rates during the 
first few months of the financial year was to reduce 
correspondence....Thé department will probably prove 
to be running at a protit of 24 lakhs.” 


And on the Badget Estimates for 1923-24, he 
said they were able to continuate for a net profit of 
147 lakhs as against 24 lakhs in 1922-23. But that 
profit has yet to be earned. 


Until quite recently the Post and Telegraphs taken 
together were @ paying concern, though not quite 
on the scale or model of the British Post Office. Even 
in recent years they would have shown a surplus, 
but for the inclusion on the side of the expenditure, 
of considerdble sums spent by way of interest on 
capital, and charged to revenue in order to skow the 
correct financial position of this great commercial 
service. We do nct wish to deny the service rendered 
by this institution in the cause Of the development 
of the country by its low charges suited to the 
economic conditions of the people. But we must point 
out that of late an unholy spirit of commercial 

; greed has made its appearance in the adminis- 


tration of the Post Office, which, if persisted in 
is bound to defeat its own purpose. A Government 
monopoly in a service of such immense public 
utility cannot be said to be properly handled if 
the ideal of service to the community is. substi- 
tuted for by the ideal of gain to the monopolist. 
In the Budget of 1921-22 the first aitemptof the kind 
was made by reising the half-enna postage charge for 
letters to there-fourth anna and the post card—justly 
regarded as the cheapest medium of communication in 
the world—was barely saved. Butthe Government re- 
formed their battallonsand returned to the charge in the 
next budget, with the result that the quarter-anna pest 
card isa thingof the past,and tbe half-anna inland letter 
is replaced by a full anna charge. The results have 
a moral of their own. .The gross receipts in the 
budget of 1921-22 were estimated at Rs. 10°59 crores. 
The Revised Estinates for the same in 1922-23 was 
8°89 crores or a fail to 84 p.c. For the current year, 
‘‘the extra revenue from these charges is estimated 
at Rs. 160 Iakks. Apart from the additional revenue 
due to the revision of rates, the budget estimate for 
the revenue in 1922-23 provides for an jncreese of 
Rs. 42 lakhs over the revised estimate for the current 
year in anticipation of some improvement in trade 
conditions.’’ (para 13 of the notes p. 745 of the 
Budget for 1922-23). But trade conditions did not 
improve, and the revised egtimates had to be reduced 
by nearly 60 lakhs. 


Here is another illustration of the new pérnicious 
practice of deliberately overestimating the Revenue. 
For trade conditions have not improved, and, at the 
time of making the estimate the Finance Minister 
had no reason to entertain any such anticipation, 
unless the Government of India have tacitly adopted 
the philosophy of Mr. Micawber. The Finance 
Minister has not learnt the lesson of the decline in 
revenue, inspite ot the increase in the rates in 
1921-22. Increased rates, alter a certain point, 
necessarily diminish traffic, particularly in a poor country 
like India; and they therefore actually result in a 
decline of receipts. 

We do not of course suggest that a o6mmer- 
cial department like the Post Office should not 
be utilised at a pinch to yield additional revenue, 
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importance of the 
ideal of servicein such concerns, We are convinced 
that the increase In.” the rates was badly 
concelved, badly planned, badly carried out, and 
hence the fall in the expected revenue. We consider 
that the luctease In expenditure, im so far as it is 
‘dua to the carrylyg out of the recommendations of 
the Haz-ltine Counnittee, at least as regards the 
superior staff emoluments, fs insupporiable in view of 
the actual financial position, and unjustifiable on 
account of the absence of any corresponding increase 
in the eficlency. The Increase in expenditure is the 
wore objactionable as the distribution of the benefits, 
ag between the superlorand subordinate establishments, 
iy grossly uneven. ‘The postal strike in Bombay in 
1920 waa an illustration of the discontent engendered 
by such unfalrness. And though after 
6 months of avoldable sufferlng to the public, 
the department may have succeeded in breaking the 
strike, the general attitude aud the particular expedlenis 


adopted to break that strike reflect most Iuridly upon 
the authorities concerned. In connection with the 
myth of increased efficiency brought about by im- 
proved saiaties, the following titbits culled froin the 
Tuchcape Report are worthastudy. ‘‘Though the total 
staff iu the departuent increased between 1913-14 
ani 1922-23 by ofly 17 per cent, the cést of the 
salaries increased by 118 percent im the same 
period. Of the staff the superlor officers iucreased 
by 32 per cent and the rest by 17 per cent.” ‘‘Op 
the basis of 20 messages per hour, per operator in 
the telegraph tlepartment, 
work of that department ought to be 2392 plus a 
standard leave reserve of 175 per cent. The actual 
staff was 3436 or an excess of nearly 25 per cent— 
which shows a proportionate «decline of efficiency.” 
Mvery one of the paragraphs in the Inchcape 
Report is an unqualified condemnation of the 
prevailing extravagance. 


though we would ‘aehdiaas the 


We have already conceded the propriety of 
commercial treatment In a conmeéfclal department in 
the hour of financial stringency. But we think there 
ate other means, besides trenching upon the 
poor-man’s post card for increasing the revenue 
surplus. Economies in the Internal working of the 
department, such as automatic stamp vendora, or 
corresponding franklng machines, are almost entirely 
unknown to the fossilised officials governing the 
Indian Post Office. The economy of tlme and labour 
secuted by the simple regulation enforced in a city 
like Bombay requiring pigeoneholed letter boxes 
installed at the mala entrance gate of each house, 
is also unsppreciated and unrealised, The strike of the 
Bo:nbay postmen need never have occurred if the suple 
expedient of administrative econmy had been appreciated, 
But the greatest defect of the present Post Office 


organisation {s the want of proper development - 


of Its earning Side. To one who glances super- 
ficially at the number of the services performed by 
the Post Office, it would be astounding how such a 
department could make o loss! (A) It has a 
pfactical monopoly of the: carriage of letters and 
parcels; but the system of that carriage has not 


the staff required for the | 


ne 


fuptoved since the days of its invention. Kven such 
a silght convenience as the letter card hes yet fo Be 
invented. The restrictfon of weight on patcels 
carried by post is not only meaningless in the 
face of a masmnificent syatem of public raliways, but is 
positively injurious to the revenue, There are & 
sumber of goods—perishable in nature or valuable 
in quallty—on which. people would fain pay the post 
office parcels ‘charge im ielurm for a guaranteed 


certainty of timely and aafe arrival, end rather send 


then in regularly increasing quantity by the postal 
mail than run the well-known risks of :silway 
cartisge even at railways’ risk. The 12 Iba. filmit 
was (@telligible in the days when postal mail 
had to be carried by human ruuvers of animal 
driven vehicles. It is iutelligible in a country like 
Eugland where the sailways are private property, 
though even with private :ailweys America has 
increased the parcels limit to 4cwt. In India 
there is nu such reason te keep down the limit 
of the postal parcel weight tnless it be that 
Government want to make the railways out {to be 
profiiable at any cost. The ImnCrease eof 
parcel welght to one maurcd might quite pre- 
bably add a crore of met revenue to the State; 
and until such au experiment is tried, the officials 
of the Post Office have no clelm to any credit for 
efficiency, and the Government have no right to call 
i¢ @ commercial department. (B) Then there is the 
insurance and the Rioney Order business. In 
1920-21 the Port Office carried 4°5 milllon insured 
atticles of the declared value of Rs. 137°75 crores. 
The Hmit of Insuzance is Rs. 2,000 and the charge 
is 4 annes per hundred—much too excessive in 
compérison with the commercial charge for the same 
purpose. The officials are aatisied by the edmitted 
popularity of the business and Its growth, and therefore 
take no steps to Increese it further. The revenue 
derived from this business was 18 Iskbs, and may 
quite probabby be doubled if the valle Hmit is 
raised (C) The V. P. P. business accounted for 
the carriage in 1920-21 of 11°5 million erticlea, of the 
gotal value of 22.125 crores. The same remark which 
applies to the parcels branch would apply here, with 
the possible addition thet the Introduction of a 
Cc. O. D. system of local carriage in big cities ike 
Bombay and Calcutta, at a small charge, might not 
only add a good source of Income to the State, but 
also help to solve the housing problem of such 
cities, by relleving people of thelr shopping worries, 
and at the same time develop the retail business an 
the departmental stores scale which has its own 
advaniages to commend It. This is a source of 
revenue more ¢asily availed of by the Local 
Government or‘the Municipality; but ifs mention 
in connection with the Post Office will serve to show 
the directlons in which our postal management is 
st] behind times. (D) The Money Order and Say- 
ings Bank business of the Post Office is open 
to criticism on similar grounds, The total money 
order business, including inland and foreign orders 
has grown from 27,243,409 orders of the value of 
Rs, 48,71,38,990 in 1911-12, to 38,504,814 of the 
value of Rs. 93,36,48,316 Im 1920-21. The orders 
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hee: grown by 40. p. c. whikéthe value: hes fncreaged 
. & which means - that the improvement: of - 


by: IOS p 
the: persica: could be effected at: progressively dimi- 


nishing cost. And ‘this inspite ofthe crushing charge — 
of one per cent when the banks do the. game “kind 
of - ‘business for $ p. c. on large ‘sums, and woen the : 


cufrency notes properly managed could do the business at 
just double the postage chatge—2 annas now—for a letter 


conthining notes of any amount divided into 2, and sent _ 


in successive lots. If only the Post’ Office’ authorities 
would realise the true principles of commercial remit- 


tance and popular banking, they could not only add 
to the ‘voluine of the business. but secure practically 
interest free deposits to avery respectable figure 
for carfying ont this business! The significance— 


perhaps the very naine of the “Beigian Postal 
Cheque, and the German Giro system of payment 
are unknowh to the petrified Pundits of the 
Indian Post Office. Much less can one expect them 
to realise the far-reaching results in national economy 
of such measures, For positively free ialand remit- 
tance through the Post Office might not only add 
very considerably to the ordinary letter business of 
that department; but will of necessity bring about an 
extension of the habits of bankifg among the crudest 
villagers, of the value of which we seem (to have as 
yet no cétiception. Extended postal banking— dolng 
free remittance. business in alliance with the Post 
Offic ce-on the model of the giro business of the Reisch 

“in Germany—would mean an sansa of depo- 
aits which, even if we take it at 7 of the total 
volume of the present postal veniliveute business, 
would mean a saving of interest at 4 p. c, on 
25 crores or nearly one crore; while the poorer 
people would actually obtain the invaluable 


boon of free rentittance, extended banking, habits, 
6 using their credit 8c., the real value of which we 


can sever. estimate. (B) So, too, in regard to the 
Savings Banks Deposits. The rate. of interest, the 
maximum amount of deposit, the procedure for paying 
in or withdrawing tre off framed in a way which 


makes One despair of the commercial possibill- 


ties of the Post Office. While our industry is 
crying for additional capital, and the State is being 
approached to commence some kind of ‘Industrial 
bagking, we find. the latter positively arranging its 
one activity in banking on lines which cannot but 


On our recommendations, if adopted, 
; (Figures in Lakhs of rupees.) > 


AB - 
1990--21 Revenue Items | proposed 
6,90'1 Sale of stamps ese ace eee 6,50°00 
39°38 Money and Postal Orders .. 60-00 
Nil Savings of Interest on Freé deposits 1,00°00 
505 | Fees and other Receipts eee 5-00 
80°97 | Special adjustment ... oes ke 
1,62°35 | Telegraph Rebefpts .. bes atte 
Nil _ | Extra Services of Increased "Parcels. phe 
Nil Insurance 2, 
Improved Banking resulting in increne- pes 
: ed “ages and. saving of juterest 2; bs 
9,87°85 Total Revenue — -16,35°C 
¥ 7 Ze FS _ ——— TT | eee i 
23°25 


A similar-increase in the Railway Department woul 
between 10 to 15 grores per annum, 
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frighten + ‘away diposi's ‘that: “might well become the 
nuclets of safe industrial banking ! - If the rate of 
intetest Is made at all toconformto the reslities of the 
Money Market; if conditions of depositing could permit 
automatic conversion -hétween deposit - banking and 
Clrtent accounts, if the latter be linked up with the 
-postal cheque, the inland remittance and an alternative 
Currency acceptable, without being made legal tender 
for all purposes of public payment; and if the mesgin 
of profits thus secured is invested through the Impe- 
rial Bank in. the new private or public industries, 
‘there is every reason ‘to - beliéve that this 
branch of the Post Office business would alone 
yieid an annual. reveiiue, directly by fees or in- 
directly by saving in interest, Rs. 5 crores and 
‘upwards, without any great increase in the charges? 
There ig an clase of. Post Office activity of which 

the public know nothing because of its unduly narrow 
resttiction {o the employees of the Post Office, inspite 
' of its immense possibilities for the benefit alike of the 
“community and ofthe public revenues, We mean 
the Life lasurance business. Though confined to 
the postal employees, its results are already satisfactory 
enough fo encourge a genefal trial. Besides the Life 
Insurance for its employees, the Pest Office also in- 
sures within limits the parcels it carries. If the In- 
surance business is made more general and in- 
cludes life, fire, and accident insurance to indus- 
trial employces, public and private buildings, 
motor cars, railway travel and. carriage and 
general travel, its direct commercial benefit to the 
State ought to be very substantial from the start. We 
cannot measure theindirect benefit of such @ measure, 
though of cours2, such benefits are bound to be im- 
mense, But thinking only of the direct results in 
the slape of the increased revenue, and taking only 
the analogy of the nuewspsper insurance scheme in 
Britain, there is no doubt that a very large net 
revenue may be obtained from this source at 


a trifling increase in expenditure. We huld, then, 
that euch a great monopoly as the Post Office, may, tf 
worked under the impulse of a far-sighted commeretal 
polic y, bring tn vastly increased revenues. “at a trifling 
increase tn the departmental charges, after and tn consequence 
of a positive reluction in the charges of the services 
rendered. 


the Postal Budget would be:— 


Accounts > 
1920-21, ; 


G,19°G5 | Postal charges ... | 7 00°00 
| 2,68'78 .| Telegraph charges 3,00°00 
| 8,81°43 Total Expenditure ce 10,00°00 
bY. 106-42 aa. Profit... §,35°00 


bring the net surplus from these couneteil departments to —e 
if only the officers would stoop to scion : 
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We have deliberately considered only two of the 
public departments of the Statein India as ministering 
to public utilities. That is mot because we hold that there 
are no other departuYents of public activity classable 
under that category. The Irrigation Department, 
for ins‘auce, has never been worked by the Govern- 
ment, or studied by the public, as it should have 
been. Kora total capital of some 80 crores or more the 
irrigation works of the Government in India have 
steadily been yeilding a uet return, clear of all 
expens:s, of some 7 P. C. on an average; arid other 
works like the Sukkur Barrage, are in contemplation 
or construction. which are expected eventually to add very 
materially to the revenue from that source. But the 
irrigation dues are iu practice an addition to the 
Iand Tax, and as the and Revnue System in most 
parts of India is the most uneconomic and iniquitous 
imaginable, we must pos!pone the fuller consideration 
of the irrigation revenues to the supplement relating 
to our agarian problems. Another similar productive 
public department is that of the forests. Forests like 
irrigation works, had been made over under the new 
“Reforms” to the Provincial Governments who are 
lacking either in men, money or mentality, to realise 
fully the inumense forest wealth of India. Almost any 
estiuate oue can put forsvard tolay of the probable 
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yield from the forest wealth of India, is certain to be 
exceeded however extravagant it may seem at fhe 
moment. But the Indian bureaucracy, inspite of all 
the testimonials for zeal aod efficiency 
given to it by its own members, Is unequal to the 
task. And so we must pear force accept the situation 
in which, inspite of the most splendid assets, the 
country is driven full steam ahead to an irremedi- 
able bankruptcy, And note, that in this tale of our 
available resources, we have maentloned only those 
which have actually b2en handled, or of the producti- 
vity of which vain credit has already been taken by 
our itresporsible and untesponsive bureaucracy. We 
expect no originality from red-tapes, and so we cannot 
expect them to try such unfamiliar ventures as an 
State-owned adequate mercantile marine. With a capital 
of not more than 20 crores, such a fléet could monopolise 
earnings annually of 40 crores in coastwise and foreign 
trading wi.b a net profitat the most modest calculation, 
andafter paying all interest, sinking fund and deprecia- 
tion charges of not less than 20 crores. But no alien 
Government dare tackle a business which would fall 
foul of so many vested interests even thrugh the 
benefit to the public of India as well as to the 


Treasury may be so staggeringly substantial. 
K, 
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Two Don'ts 

Don’t vote. Don’t subscribe for the new loan. 
Why not? First, Kenya. The Government stands 


where it did in respect of the triple demand. And 
now the monster of the hour in the Empire fs racial 
discrimination. Let us not be beguiled by the fact that 
the different branches of the same wicked organisa- 
tion are putting forward different policies and carrying 
ou a seemingly fight, one for us and another against 
us. ‘‘This Kenya struggle’ writes Mr. Andrews to the 
people of India after his recent noble and pathetic 
struggle to save his nation fron further injustice to 
India, ‘‘has united us as nothing else could do; and 
out of our defeat, which now appearsto iue {uminent, 
we shall find our new unity and our true goal as a 
people. We needed these bitter lessons. Just asthe crude 
iron ore must pass through the furnace in order to 
be wrought and tempered into steel, so we need the 
furnace of afflictlon to weld together the people as a 
nation.” 

If the Kenya grievance is not remeiied, cannot 
all of us act together and offer a protest indzed 
worthy of the great issue ? ‘“‘Equallty or no voluntary 
pirticigation in your empire’, should b: our united 
answer. In perfect peace and with good will, all of 
us could kee> out of the present elections, not more 
merely welding the majority aud the minority in the 
Congress, but even th: Moderates who have tried 
British faith till tie last point. 

Then Salt. They gave us a reformed constitution 
which they pro:nisel will in the fullness of time grow 
into full flelge! freelou. We were told even by 
those wuo hid rejectel it that it has immense 
possibilities as a bittls field, The Viceroy has 
Jowever metcilessly exposed the falsehood of these 
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notions by certifying the Finance Bill and dovbling 
the Salt Tax agaiust the decision of the Assembly. 
And when has he chosen thus to lay the constitution 
bare and show that dressed up in the Reforms Act, 
grbitrary Government still must be supreme ? Just 
when you are asked to revoke your boycott and 
give your vote for the Councils, what a recommendation 
to accept the invitations to the Councils this year ? 

Lest we mistake our conditton. Mahatwaji and 
the Ali Lrothers are still kept in jail. To prove its 
owr might and strengh the Goveroment dares to keep 
the nation’s greate:t and most beloved jn prison. Let 
us not make the Great Cross 2 mere election cry. Let 
us make it a tattle-cry refuse to touch the 
Government until its repent: ad purifies itself. 

Then Nagpur. If you wart a currentand continuous 
act of arbitrarlness, you have the struggle at Nagpur. 
In the early hours of this‘ month’s Gandhi day, nearly 
three hundred men were arrested, for the offence of 
catrying the tri-colour symbol of our struggle for 
freedom or of harbouring or helping men who might 
intend to carry it. 

Is there any doubt that if you subscribe for the 
new loan or vote for the new Councils, you signify 
your consent to be governed as heretofore ? It is not 
your duty to say, no, at once? 

New Loans 

The Government of India has notified its new 
loans repayable in 1933, 1940 and 1955. What the 
Government of India will bein the year 1933, 1930 or 
1955, will depend on the determination of the people 
of India anl the will of God. One smiles to read the 
confident tone of the Government of Indla in these 
notifications. Yet this trust in its own immortelity might 
bave been somewhat modified at least by reason of its 
coufess2d bankraptcy. The loans total 24 crores. 
The Times of India discusses the situation as regards 
the loans and says: 

“ Apart from these considerations, there seems to be a fecling in 
the market that the new loan will mot attract (be attention of busi- 
newsmen to any great exteut by reason of general depression in trade 
and larze sccumulations of stocks and of want of moncy in the 
market. It is also suggested that the new loan will not appeal much 
to small invesio’s and that it will be taken up mostly by banks and 
those enayagad in money-lending business, 

It may be remembered that the Finance Member 
laid great stress on the part to be played by the 
small investor in these new loans. There is a general 
feeling that the people may not care now to lend 
thelr moneys to the Government, but that the big 
banks will make u) the issue. This is no doubt ire. 
We are entangled in such complex snares that at 
every turn we find all voluntary action Impossible, 
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The people’s moneys are not theirs’, but are held up 
in such a way that at the instence of Government 
they can be easlty manipulated. In fact slavery is 
made self-supporting in every possible way. Our 
moneys are in banks whose officials will not 
accomadate merchants who come dressed in Khaddar 
or are non-cooperators or even active netionalists. 
A big effort to extricate our investments and organise 
truly Indian Central Banks, free from all political 
wire-pulling,. is a great desidetatum. Till then, the 
small investors should fake care of themselves. 

Release Mahatmaji 

All election patties now raise the cry of 
Mahetmaji’s release; and the Congress Council party 
also cannot ignore it, Mr. Natarajan the Lombay 
leader of that party sfggested that the ‘“‘prompt 
Hberation of Mahatma Gandhi” should be included in 
its programme. But the Tribune is more cautious. It 
knows that the Government may not listen to the 
proposal, for non=-coop2ration is yet alive. So this 
journal would not have Mahbatmaji's release as a 
necessary preliminary in the Swaraj Party’s demands 
because it would mean launching out at once on the 
ptomised scheme of indiscrimivate obstruction, and 
an exposure of its futility. But as an election cry, the 
release would be so convenient ard effective that onc 
is loth to give it up. Heuce the following passage 
wherein from being an imtonvenient condition prece- 
dent, it is sought to be made anu incidental and 


probable cousequence. 

“The Government way uvt sten to the proposal, in which case 
there is no meaning in making Mahatma’s release a “ necessary 
preliminary” {o the submission of the Swaraj scheme. If it is 
intended that no Swaraj scheme should be formulated or eub- 
mitted if Malatma Gandhi aud others are not released, it would 
mean that the Swarsj Party in the Councils would have to eppose 
Goverament on ‘this issue aud not on the seheme of Swaraj. But 
it is probable that Government might prefer, if at ail. to deal 
with a scheme which is the result of consideratioa Ly Mabatma 
Gandhi ratser than one svithout him, And it Is equally probable 
that Mahatma Gandbi might not at all approve to uvgotiate 
Swaraj with Govcramcat in this manner, In any case, the ceyniry 
will be uaavimous and enthusiastically support any plan that will 
sccurs Mabitma’s releas: and if the Swaraj Party declares its aim 
to be to ge. the releas: of Mahatmaji through Council entry, the 
prescut opposition to it migat b: withdmwa and the Ooagress 
might yet b2 a united bely.” ‘ 

To the non-c operator the qusstion of the releass of 
Mahatmaji can present no difficulty. Pandit Motilal 
Nehru made his position p:rfectly clear in one of 
his earliest spzeches, Release of all Wat=prison2rg i3 


an essential part of th: final settlement which we 
hop: for. Bit that settlement can cone oily wi:k 
success in th: war and asa im2:e sympton’ of the 


victory. Tas releas: of Mahataaji or of any other 
prisonet cannot be got as a means tp help us in the 
continuations of wir. If any one hop:s for this it 
betrays ignorance of the condi.ions of our war. No 
Governwent would be so foolish as to releas: your 
general ia order that you may coaduct your campaign 
with his help. If we imagine that we can make tls 
Government believe that the battle has endel and 

‘ain his release, then to tura rouai ani begin th: 
fight again, ws: tnderrat: ths intelligencs of our 
Opponen's. If we imagine that we cau use any 
powers in the Govern nent of India Act successfally 
to get Mahatmaji released Insaite of the Government’s 
opposition, we heve no‘ reai the Government of 
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India Act. Our chief has beer taken prisoner mm *% 
mortal combat betwzen Government and the nation. 
The nation has not surrendered and will not surrender. 
So far as India is concerned the only method of 
releasing Mahatmaji is, therefore, to wiv in the 
battle. The release Ig the end of the struggle one 
way or the other. It cannot come in as a prelimi- 
nary election-cry unless we surrender. 

The Cautious “Tribune” 

The Tribune of Lehore is the wisest and wmost 
earnest well-wisher of the Das party. Yet it appears 
that it does not command the influence that it deserver 
in the counsels of that party. The Z'rzbune it was that 
persistently and in anticipation counselled the leaders 
of that party not to rest content with mere Congress 
agitation, but to exercise freedom of ac/-on, and stand 
for the Councils inspite of the Congress resolution. The 
jouraaltexpzessed itself clearly against a programme of 
obstruction aud favoured rather the Nataraian—Jaykar 
idea of discriminate obstruction—cum cooreration. 

But to bridge the gulf from boycott to entry, some 
convenient formula acceptable to present national 
psychology !s necessary, and latterly the Tribune as 
well es Messrs. Natarajan and Jaykar have found 
an interpretation for the obstruction programme, which, 
as things and detalls-stand now undefined, satisfies 
their own temperamental lean'ngs. Yet occas‘onally 
the Tribune has to sound its note of warning agalust 
futur2 difficulties. It wrote recently as follows: 

“We have only twoworls to say by way of criticism of Swarai 
Party's deeisions at the recent Bomb:y meeting on which we com- © 
mented yesterday. In tie fir-t place why do the party insi-t upon 
the faithful observance of “tha principles and policy of the parry 
as laid down in ils programme|pareed at Allahabad on the 33nd 
Vebruary!f" The programme is pot Dkc ibe laws of the Medes aud 
the Versiaus, clornal aud uechanzable: aud citcwnstanc.s way 
arise in which very useful members of the party niay find it im- 
possibie te observe thesa principles aad policy in their entirety. 
ifas not the party, by the way, seen enough of the eyjl effects of 
making a fetie’s of a partieylar procrammei” 

The other paint which the Tr:bxne wishes to im- 
press on the Council Party leadersis, that they should 
not fail touse their connection with the Congressin the 
elections. The new pirty has so often made its point fn 
defence of its revolt—viz., that it does not propose to 
act in the mame of the Congress—that it cannot bo 
nourably use that mau: as freely as ‘perbaps 
electioneeting considerations would suggest. The 
Tribuns's remarks ig this connection are interesting: 

“Becondly. nud this ia our opiaiou is a more serious thing, we 
scC uo proper or sdejuste Fecoguition in the resolutions adopted by 
the party at Bombay of the fact that the party is u purty within 
the Congre3s and aut iudependout of it. This was to come extent 


incviiabie beesause the majoriny, thqugh it has decided not to 
carry on Awtivea propsgimida against Onancil clections. bas by ou 
mans liftel or even sutpeaded the boycoti, and the Swarai Pariv 
hat to be on its guard agalesi creatiag a misleading iuiptessioa 


to the euntrary,’ 

The Trib sas is anxious from every point of view 
that the new party should ever remember thet #t is @ 
part of the Congress and thinks that otherwise it 
would “‘counit a blunder which will prove as 
injurious to it im th: loug run as to the Con gress 
and the sountry’’. 

Deshbandhu Das’s Apology 
Deshbandhu has expres;e4 rezret for the tse 


of the words ‘bunglei and mismanaged’. 
the question is not on: of ja ecidame bat * 


substance. The two questions are: Was Mahatmus 
wrong in refusing the terms? Was Mahatmaii wroug 
thereafter in stopaing the campaign of Civil Dis- 
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obedience? Mr. Das still maintains that in both 
Mahatmaji was wrong. That is to say, first, that 
Mahatmaji should have stopped the harial without 
securing a proper fersonnel in the Conference. 
Secondly , that Mahaimaji should have gone on with 
his active cainpsign inspite of violence in the United 
Provinces. The substantial questions are these and 
not whether Mr. Dss used disrespectful words. If Mr. 
Das is right in his condemnation of Mahatmaji’s 
generalship, his languege was certainly parliamentary 
and no apology is needed. But his claim that 
Mahatmaji had mismanaged affairs is an unfounded 
claim. Gandbiji’s judgaient was certainly right in 
rejecting the terms. It is meaningless to contend 
also thet Mahatmaji should have gone on with his 
active compaign inspite of outbreak of violence. 

Some people imagine that Mahatmejl first laid 
down no conditions and then changed his mind. This 
impression is due to ignoran-e of Mahatmaji’s mind. 
Mahatmaji’s great reasonableness is. combined 
with great firmness and this confuses many super- 
fluous observers. Mahatmeji was prepared {o attend 
&ny conference without any conditioris. He was ever 
teady for any negotiations and would lay down no 
preliminary conditions so long as he was not asked 
to give up anything prior to the negotiations. 
But if he was asked to suspend the AHarial, 
he wanted certain conditions to be fulfil'ed 
on the other side. If therefore the Vicercy and 
Malaviyaji simply wanted a Round Table Conference 
without asking Gandhiji to suspend any of his lawful 
activities, he was quite prepared and asked for no 
conditions. But if he was asked to anticipate the rules 
of the Conference by foregoing or suspending his 
activities, he insisted that the Fatwa Prisoners should 
be released as well as the Hartal prisoners, and that 
there should be an expression of sincerity by a pro- 
perly constituted personnel for the Conference. It is 
this which some people misunderstand as change of 
front on the part of Mahatmaji. He himself had made 
it clear enough iu ‘‘Young India’ of the twentyninth 
December 1921: 

“I impose no conditions, but if conditions are im- 
posed on me prior to the holding of a conference, I 
must be allowed to examine those conditions and if I 
find that they are suicidal, I must be excused if I 
do not accept ilem,” Cc. R. 

Scandalous 
Tn our issue of April 24th we drew the attention 


of the public te the shocking judgement delivered in 
the Alwahtd case in which the editor of that journal 


was sentenced to + years’ rigorous imprisonment for 
pubdiishing a translation of a memoradum submitted 
by the Executive Board of the Indian Independence 
Party to the Pesce Conference at Leusenne, that 
hed appsared in the Servant of Calcutta. It now 
appeares that even the bureaucracy has at iast 
felt scandalised at the disgraceful nature of 
the proceedings, and has conmuted ‘the sentence 
to one years’ rigorous imprisonment. This 
might have been a matter of some satisfaction if the 
conviction had even a plausible basis for justification. 
But commutatizn of sentence as a result of revision, 
Simply serves t2 deep: the injury when the convic- 
tion itself is absolutely unwarranted and wrong, as 


hai hae m SENET NT SRT SER OLE ELIOT BAI LE ‘ 
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we showed at that tine that is wag. J'o sentence a man 
under sections 153 and 124 A of the I.P.C. to 4 years’ 


_tigorous imprisonment for publishing in vernacular a plece 


of news that has appeared in more than one leading 
daily English paper without as much e¢ provoking & 
comment from Government, cannot be described 
otherwise than a@ gross abortior of justice, and the re- 
vision has only given legal recognition to this mis- 
shapen offspring of violated law. 

In Earnest 

We learn that two of our editorial press telegrams 
sent from Salem, abont the Nagpur Flag fight 
have been held up by the censor as cbjectionable. We 
heps to publish the censored articles in our next Issue. 
In the meantime we have every reason to feel grateful 
for such a happy auguty, as it only shows that the 
Government has at last fully realized the grim signi- 
ficance of the struggle and is getting ready to requisition 
alliistesourcesto save its existence. We shculd notbe 
surprised if this stepis followed by still more arbitrary 
measutes and telegraphic embargo {s followed up by 
deprivation of the nxury of postal service. We would most 
heartily welcome such a development. This Govern- 
ment never yields till it has put to the utmost test 
the mettle of its apponents. Fortunately the solution 
of every conceivable contingency has already been 
provided for by the Akalis and we have nothing new 
to learn. The sooner therefore the Government 
goes through its full gamut of repression the better 
it will be for our success. 

National Medical Vidyalaya, Caicutta 

The principal of the Jatiya Ayurbijnan Vidyalay 
(National Medical Institute,) 110, Manicktola Main 
Road, Kankurgechi, Calcutta, sends us the following 
notice :— 

COLLEGE STAFF:—Anatomy—Dr. P.C. Datta, 
M. B., Ch. B.,-F. B.C. Se., (Edin), Zoology—Dr. B. L. 
Chaudhuri, D. S.,-(Edin), F. L, S., F. B.S. E., Botany— 
Dr. S. K. Basu, M. B., Physiology—Dr. B. 0. Ghosh 
M. A., M. B., B. C., (Cantab), and Dr. M. N. Sanyal 
M. B., Ch. B., (Edin), Materia Medica—Dr. A. K, 
Raychandhuri, M. D., (Cal.), Pathalogy—Drs. S. K. 
Basu, M. B., Ch. B., (Edin), and S. N. Seal, M. B.,, 
Ch, B., (din) Dontistry—Dr. 5. C. Sen Gupta, D. D. 
§., Ophthalmology—Dr. S. K, Ganguly, M. B., Medi- 
cine—Dr. S. C. Sen Gupta, M. D., F. B. C. S., (Edin) 
Surgery—Drs. K. 8. Ray. M. A. B. §., M. B. Oh. D., 
(Edin), and N. Chandra. L. KR. 0. PL. BR. OC. 8. 
(Edin), Midwifery and Gynaecology—Drs. Miss S. 
Ghosh, M. B., (Cal.) F. R. C.S., (Eng.), L. M., (Dablin) 
and Sundari Imohandas, M. B.,. Physios—8Sj. A. M. 
Shahe, B. A., B. E., F. R. S. I, (Lond.), Chemistry— 
Sj. H. N. Sen-Gupta, M. Se. 

AYURVEDIC DEPART MENT:-Kaviraj 8. OC. Pal, 
M. B., Vaidyashastri. 

HOSPITAL STAFF:—(Visiting): Surgical Ward- 
Drs. K. S. Ray, and N, Chandra; Medical Ward:-Dre 
S. 0. Sen Gupta and A. K. Rayohandhu. 

ORSTETRICAL and GYNAECLOGICAL—Drs. 
Miss 8 Ghosh and Sundari Mohandas. 

Arrangements for Dissection and other Practicals are 
complete. The college hostel accoramodates 55 students. 
Houses near the college are available. 

As the college ro-opens and the lectures commence 
on the 2nd. July, applications for admission must be 
made as soon as possible, Admission and summer foes 
to be paid within a week of selection. Admission fee 
Re. 10/-; Tuition fee for the summer session Re. 50/~ 
and that for the winter session Rs. 50/-. 
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Young India 


The Challenge of Ammunition 


The cloud on the Nagpur horizon which a few 
days ago was nO bigger than a man’s hand has 
assumed a graver proportion, and is spreading over 
the whole country. Those that ridiculed the agitation 
are now alarmed by the turn events are taking The 
tines of India’? poohpoohed both the popular and the 
Government attitude regafiing what it then pretended 
to think was a trifling affair. But the All India 
Committee decision took it by surprise It had to send 
its special correspondent to Nagpur, aud it bas now 
begun to give the benefit of its advice to the Furopean 
community and to Government. 

‘onne new arrival at Nagpur’, says its correspon- 
dent, ‘‘ has few grounds for supposing that anything 
vefy remarkable is happening at that place” And yet 
the pacer reads in Its cotrespondent’s reports, a battle 
“between the forces of stability and a gaug of shady 
agitators who have enlisted the services of illiterates, 
aborigines and the floating population of students and 
others who llve by sedition, the object being to provoke 
a quarrel with Government, or else excite “‘atrocities”’ 
which can be used for inflammatory purposes all over 
India’’. It is convinced that the ulterior object of the 
agitators is to annoy Europeans, that had it not been 
for the flag, something else would have been found 
for that purpose, and that the deeper object than that 
of outraging racial sentiment Is to “‘show that avy 
Gond or junglewallah can defy the local authorities, 
and that the authoritles are powerless to use force in 
their defence.’’ The paper has a conveniently bad 
memory. It forgets that the deeper object 
ig not et alla new thing, it has come into being 
ever »since Gandhiji revolutionised the methods of 
political warfare, ever since he succeeded in inspiring 
‘any Gond or junglewallah’ with confidence in his 
own strength. It was that confidence that made the 
Kaira peasant stand erect before Mr. Pratt, the 
commissioner, and challenge him to do his worst. 
Mr. Pratt solemnly took the lesson and has never 
again tried the experiment. We can understand the 
paper being alarmed at this growing tendency, we 
can also share its fears that a few years hence even 
ignorant, unsophisticated peasants will defy an unjust 
and tyrannous authority, and compel it to yleld. 
But they are the sius of the times. The signa] came 
early in Kaira, It came early enough in Champaran. 
It has now come toC. P., and if it is in-the nature 
of a new revelation to the ‘‘Times,’’ its ignorance 
can only be pitied. The peasants are indeed being 
taught to laugh at authority—not at all authority 
but at the authority which defied the people’s wishes—— 
atid to think that rebellion isa natural and inevitable 
occupation. How does the ‘“Times’’ propose to arrest 
the process ? Its advice to Europeans is not to sit 
still, but to regard the flag agitation as an outrage 


indentical with ‘‘playing music outside a mosane 
with- the intention of annoying the Mahomedans at 
their prayers’’. Inspite of all the talk of sanoyance 
of the Europeans, no European in Nagpur, excepting 
the City Magistrate and Suprintendent of Police, has 
yet come forward with the preposterous plea of the 
‘nines’, But if they continue -not to de so, and 
refuse to be incited to violence, it will not be for 
any negligence of duty on the part of the ‘“Times” 


To Government the advice is even more frank 
and free. They must, if they want to exist, show the 
agitators that a great war against Government cannot 
be tought with impunity, at any rate, without fear of 
amuuunition being used. If that is not exciting atro- 
cities, what else Is it? But we may assure the paper 
that no surer way can be conceived to hasten the 
state of things which it is today alarmed to imagine. 


The challenge of atrocities and ammunition is rot 
a challenge flung by a stray journal in India. It re- 
presents the mentality of the whole bureaucratic cor- 
poration, which has at its back the supro:t of the 
Secretary of State. It is contained in the present atti- 
tude of Government. The round up ofthe 18th morning, 
the prosecution of all of them under the ‘badmashi’ 
sectlon, and the order prohibiting processions and 
meetings beyond a certain Jimit are allan evident 
preamble to what is yet to follow. That challenge 
must be accepted, if we are to exist. The All India 
Congress Committee is meeting on the *th July at 
Nagpur. The Working Committee and Khilafat 
Committee will also hold a joint sitting. Dr. Ansari 
has issued an appeal for an All India Flag celebration 
on the Gandhi day. It is good so far as it goes. 
But the All India Committee will have to devise a 
better and more effective answer to the challerge of 
ammunition. It should not shrink from it, even if it 
be joint and simultaneous action on the fart of all the 
members of the Comunittee. 


Mehedevy Desai 


Two Noble Sacrifices 


Some of our best countrymen have sacrificed them- 
selves in the Nagpur struggle. But I do nét think any 
sacrifice could be nobler or purer than that of 
Jamnalalji and Vinoba Bhave of Satyagrahashram. 
Most rsaders know Jamnalalji as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the Congress at Nagpur, as 
treasurer of the Congress, and as one who has given 
a few lacs for the N. C. O. fight. Very few, however, 
know Jamnalalji’s true greatness. Vinoba has not been 
in the limelight at all. But he is as much worth 
knowing as Jamnalalji. I propose to acqueint the 
readers with both asI know them. 


I 
Jamnalalji 


‘ Blessed will be the moment when I will be 
woithy of being known as Mahatmaji’s son. It is 
dua to his matchless mercy that I have learnt at least 
to see my weaknesses and my failings.” These words 
from an article by Jamnalalji in the Gandhi Birthday 
Annivefsary number of Navajivan sum up the simple 
tenderness of his character. He was born with 
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folden spoon in his mouth, bnt he has chosen never 
to use even a silver one. His sweetness of temper 
‘and his wealth attracted towards him all sorts of 
People, Government servants, flaterers and their like, 
but he gave them timely notice that he was not going 
to humour them long. He seems to have grasped 
even whilst in his teens that it is easier 
for a camel to piss through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man toe reach the kingdom of heaven. So 
he began making provisions for getting less and 
less rich every day. Saints and sadhus came to him; 
he sat at their feet and sought their advice. He 
built hermitages for them—where he could run down 
for a respite from the eternal worries of business. He 
sought the sage association of men like Malaviyaji, 
Dr. Tagore, Dr. Bose und Lokamanya. Having not 


had much of a literary education he could hardly take 
active part in the movements that each one of these 
stood for. But he gave his active support to them, 
trusting that those true servants of Jndia could not 
be doing anything but service to the motherland. 
And the years rolled on until he encountered Gandhij!. 

My association with all of theim’’, he says referring 
to the earlier friendships, ‘‘has been very beneficial. But 
Mahatmaji changed my whole mental outlook.’’ He 
saw that after years of ceaseless striving after the 
association of great and good, he had fortunately come 
across one from whom he could diaw sustenance, and 
who could help him to work out his salvation. The 
day of conversion was the Ist of January 1918. The 
newspapers had announced the award of a Rai 
Bahadurship to Jamnalalji as a new year honour. He 


came blushingly to Gandbiji, asking for ashirvada, 
I read in my diary—‘‘Said Gandbiji: what ashirvada 
can I give you? Use the new honour well. It is 
easy to live down an Insult but difficult to live down 
an ‘honour’. Honours, titles etc: are dangerous things. 
They have been more abused than used. I would wish 
you to make a prop:r use of them. I hope it may 
never come in the way of your patriotism and your 
own spititual advancement.”’ The day to put this advice 
Into practice soon came. He spurned the honour and 
rejected Government favours for the service of the 
country, and every hardship and suffering it brings In 
its train. In Nagpur he came even closer to Mahatmaji. 
One day during the Congress week, Mahatmaji told 
me: '‘I am astonished at Jamnalal’s humility. He came 
to me asking me to treat him like Devdas, to regard 
him as a fifth son, to command him and to correct 
him.” The bumility bad its effect. Jammnalalji became 
Jamnalal Gandhi. Ever since then, Jamnalalji bas 
hitched his waggon to the star, asked at every step in 
life: ‘What would Bapu wish me to do in these 
circumstances?’ and has acted according to the answer 
given by the Dweller in the Innermost. 


That is what has made Jamnalalji the power that 
he is. Go to Wardha to see what an influence he wields, 
I do not besitate {0 say that men and things in 
Wardh2 bear a clearer impress of Jamnalaljl’s influence 
than does Ahmedabat of Gandhiji’s. 


Relig’on, it has been said, cannot be defined, it 


can be acted; God can not te define , brt one can 
lead a Godly life. Jammnalalji may not be able to 
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define religion or God, but he lives religiously, he leads 
a Godly life. I do not think he ever dreamt that he 
would have to concern himgelf with politics, but his 
religion, the one question that ke eternally asks Limgelf, 
“What would Bapu wish me to do under these 
circumstances?’ helps him to find a clear way even 
in stormy politics. And after he has seen it clearly 
he pursues it undeterred byall odds. Thatis why most 
of his opponents feel that the gentle Lanza isthe hardest 
nut to crack in the non-cooperat’‘on sarty. That religious 


sense is at the root of his acute insigktin affairs. Who 
could have dreamt that Jamnalalji would Jead one of the 
most successful campaigns in the War ? That riligious 
sense is the secret of his success, but it will one day 
be the secret of his salvation. “How can I have a 
share in the ‘Tata Company, when I believe 
in the righteousness of the Mulshi struggle?’ ‘How can 
I continue my business in calcutta, when it involves 
me in litigation?’ Such are the questions he aiways 
asks himself, and acts as soon as he gets a reply. 
His sacrifice has been more ialked of than known. If 
you went to his place one fine morning you would 
s2e how much he gives. Out of the cloud of letters 
that he __sireceives daily te picks up a& 


few, whispers into the ears of his clerk, 
‘That isa yood worker, send him fifty 'upeesa month’; 
‘that one isdoing fine Khadi work, send hime couple 
of hundred Rupees’, and so on. But he regards 
this as of no moment. He really believes that he 
must oneday give up alland follow bis master. Every 
sac'ifice, big and great, is done with that conviction. 
That is what distinguishes his sacrifice from 
many a saciifice of superiluitiesby the millionaires and 
multimillionaires in the world. He was one of the few 
who wete privileged to have a letter from Gandhiji 
fron: Sabarmati jail. In the ccurse of it he wrote: 


‘“‘ Wife children, friends, all belongings should be 
subservient to Truth. Each one of them should be 
sacrificed in the search for Tiuth. Only then can one 
be a Satyagrahi. I have thrown myself in this 
movement, with a view to making the 
observance of this religion comparatively easy. And it 
is with the same wiew that I donot hesitate to plunge 
men like you also in it. Its outward form is Hind 
Swaraj. Its essence is the Swaraj of every individual 
following that religion, That Swaraj is delayed, because 
there is not yet to be found a real Satyagrahi of that 
type. But that need not worry us ” It is towards 
being that real Satyagrali that he is working away. 
Government does not yet know what men it has to 
fight. But it is such Satyagrabis that will give it real 
fight and compel it to bend. Mahadev Desai 
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The Beckoning Call 
( By George Joseph ) 

The summoning of the All India Committee to 
Nagpur within five weeks of the Bombay meeting 1s 
an unusual step. It is understood that*the step has 
become necessary becansa of a requisition to that 
effect. According to the Congress rules, the General 
Secretary is bound to summon a meeting when noi 
less than fifteen members of the Committee desire it. 
The frequency of meetings of the Committee may 
well be a source of Inconvenience in normal times 
and the indignant protest of a Swarajist in the United 
Provinces against the Nagpur meeting is-intelligible 
for a variety of reasous. But the Committee is to 
assemble early next month and. the members have 
to make up their mind about current issues, 

Thos: who sent the requisition for the meeting 
sre primarily concerned about the Councils. As is 
well-kuown, the ‘“‘compromise’’ resolution, which set 
about making peace between two contending parties 
brought into being a taird. I am not sure what the 
purpose of the conveners of the meeting is. They 
desire p2ac: but the fate of the pesace-makers in 
Bom ay is of no hapsy augury; one can only p:ay 
that the decision in Nagpir, whatever it may be, 
will not be the prelude of a Fourth Party (shade of 
Randolph Churchill!). The position itself ts clear. 
There are three parties now contending for mastery, 
standing for the magic words—Councils, Suspension, 
and Boycott. It is a dangerous occupation, fruitless 
and thankless, to offer counsels of peace. I touch 
wood, however, and venture to offer a suggestion. 
The controversy in the country is owing to the 
Bo:nbay resolution directing the suspension of the 
propaganda of boycott. Oa th's question, the country 
is divided; the Provincial Committees put to the task 
of choosing between two loyalties--one to the Conzress 
and the other tothe Committee —have gone thelr way, 
some this, some that. There is to geograpbical law 
about the phenomenon—but the dissidents from the 
Bombay resolution are numerous enough to give us 
pause. My formula of reconciliation is this:-Ijet the 
Provincial Committees be given freedom to 
follow or not to follow the Bombay mandate about 
abstention from propaganda. The objection to my pro-~ 
pasil will be that it is tantamount to countenaucing 
rebellion, Such a view would be wrong. It is not 
countenancing rebeliion; it is a mere tecognition of 
facts. There is no doubt that the Provincial Commit. 
tees hold strong views and if, for instance, the Ta- 
mil Nadu Committee's decision is sistained by the 
Provincial Confereucz, the All India Co umittee will 
have no effective alternative. The talk about disaff ia- 
tion is mere bluff. The Proviacial Committees have 
to choose between their conferences and the All 
India Committee: If the Conference agrees with the 
Gaya Congress, the Provincia] Committee will have 
no real choice in the matter. But I would gO further, 
The spirlt of rebelifsn was encouraged by thos who 
surrendered to the rebels. They should not now 
talse holy hands of horror at @ consequence of which 

they were given delibarate warning In a word, give 
Ptovincial autono:ny in respect of propaganda. 


But I would snggest a far manliier and wiser 
course, The Swarajists are committing suicide In 
neatly all the Provinces. In the matter of the charge 
of bungling and mismanagement levelled against 
Mahatmaji, Mr. Das hes overshot the mark. 
In the Central Provinces, the fight over the Flag 
has brought the country in touch with reality, with 
just the programme of action, the abesence of which 
is the plegof Mr. Das for entering and wrecking 
(if he can) the Councils. If the Committee, when it 
wéets in Nagpur, resolutely wakes up its mind to 
deal with the issue raised by the flag, we shall once 
again be in sight of salvation. The Working 
Committee will have its recommendations to make. 
But the members of the bigger body should come pre- 
pared to take final and far reaching decision and to 
derart only after leaving the Working Committee in 
charge of specific directions. Dr. Ansari has done 
well in calling for a Flag day. We do not know 
what is to happen after that. A number of questions 
suggest themselves. What should the people do, if the 
hoisting of the lag or processions with the Flag ate 
prohibited in Civil Lines or cantonements or Indian 
States ? Are such orders to be disobeyed at once, 
or is disobedience to be permitted only after reference 
to the Congress? If so, is it the Working Committee 
or the Provincial Committee? Is it necessary to 
appoint a Committee whose specific business will be to 
carry on this campaign? If so, should it be one for 
the whole of India or several for the different 
Provinces? In the interests of ecoromy and efficiency, 
is a single man_ to be preferred to a Committee? In 
reference to Nagpur itself, what is to be done by 
the Congress? Are volunteers sufficient ? Should 
vot there be a succession of responsible meu who 
will take charge of the particular fight, and continue 
it till they are arrested in the discharge of their 
duty ? These are practical problems, and their list 
cannot be exhausted in advance by the most fertile 
and imaginative mind. But my meaning is that the 
All India Committee must come together ready 
to be as specific in its instructions and as far-seelng in 
its programme as is humanly possible. 

I would suggest in all humility that the Congress 
should commit itself to the redemption of the honour 
of the Flag as the oue single task of action this year. 
The Government's mood is determined enough to offer 
us prospect of a battle that will test and try ws to 
the utoiost. We did not seek the fight. When the 
struggle was forced on us by the authorities in 
Nagpur, the country was in the very nadir of her 
Weakness—te were stumbling in the morass, great 
figures falling all about us and there was nothing 
within sight which promised hope or was a@ point in 
which the national energy could be focussed. God 
has shown us a way; and if the leaders would not 
fail, there is yet a chance that the national wiil may 
find irresistible expression and prove once more to the 
sceptical world, the frivolous crowd, the throwers of 
insult and the jeerers thet the path of suffering and 
bravery is the only path that will lead to political 


freedom and national purification. 
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The Compromise Resolution 


{Baba Ramananda Chatterji bag, in the Sollowing note in Modcrn Reviow, mercilessly exposed the 


casuistries underlying the 


All India Congress Commitice’s decision Killing the Gaya resolutions, He hag ably and correctly disposed off the argument of analogy 
Tegarding the boycott of courts and schools and about the united front and the cnhancement of the influance of Congress, With merciless 
clearpess he has shown the sophistry of the claim that the Gaya resolution and boycott of Councils remain untouched. In view of the 
coming meeting of the A. I. C. C. we foell no hesitation in reproducing the criticism here even in this late hour, 


At the recent meeting of the All India Oongress 
Committee held in Bombay, 


“Mr, Purushottamdas Tandon of the United Provinces meyed that 
in view nf the fact that there was a strong body of opinion in the 
Congress in favour of contesting the elections, and that the existing 
divisions amongst Congressmen had already lel to legsening of the 
influence of the Congress, the Committee deemed it absolutely necessary 
that Congressmen should close their ranks and present a uvited front 
and that no propaganda should be carried on amongst the voters in 
furtherance of the Gaya Cyngress resolution relating to the boycoit 
of the Councils." 

Afigr an animated debate, ihis resolution was 
carried by 71 votes to 96. 

We are not concitutional lawyers, ableoto pronounce 
@2 euthoritative opinion; but using our commonsense, 
&8 6very one is bound to do, it seoms to us that for 
# Committee of a large body to practically override 
the decision of that body is topsyturvydom or akin 
to it. Moreover, as the All India Congress Committee 
consists of 350 members, the compromise resolution 
haz been carried, noi by an absolute majority but 
ouly by one-fifth of the total number of members. 
This must detract from the weight and moral 
authority of the decision. The majority party of tho 
Congress may not therofore fee] bound by it. 


It seems to us an odd sort of compromise by 
which the minority sceh fo compel the majority to 
bé bound by & “ self (?) denying” ordinance imposed 
from without. 

Our view has always been, thet if anybody wazis 
to enter the Councils, let him; but why should he also 
seek to shut the mouths of others who have been 
saying and want to go on saying that Council-entry 
is useless? Boycotting the Councils, boycotting the 
law courts, and boycotting Government recognived 
schools and colleges have been all along the basic 
“Tyon’ts” of the non-cooperation movement. The Goya 
Congress did not start any of those war crios, it only 
confirmed the first item of -tho boycott policy 
against an attempt to give it up. It is strange that 
& committee of the Congress has felt morally competent 
not only to practically change 6 basic ‘position but 
also to call upon others not to carry on propaganada 
according to tho fundamental programme of Non- 
cooperation. 

When large numbors of non-cooperating students 
went back to Government recognised institutions, they 
did not ask that tho doors of the national institutions 
be closed or that all writing and speaking egainst 
the Government recognised institutions be given up, 
They were satisfied with being simply allowed to lave 
their way. 

When some non-—cooperating lawyers resumed practice, 
they did not ask that the boycott of the Jaw comts 
be given up altogether or that all Congressmen cease 
to speak or write sgainst practising in them. 
They were satiehed with their own freedom to resume 


Cc. R.] 


practice, No doubt, a time may come when it may be 
felt necegsary to get the boycott of law courts formally 
rescinded by the All India Congress Committee, 

Bui in the matter of Council-entry, those who 
want to enter the Councile are not satisfied with 
their own freedom of action; they must needs in 
addition deprive others of their freedom of expressjon. 
This is ® new principle of democracy yclept Swarajys. 

It is said that a new situation bas arisen, that the 
influence of the Congress has lessened owing to 
division ig its ranks, that a united front must be 
presented, that muck mischief is 7one in the Councils 
in the matters of repression, oppression, taxation, 
wasteful expenditure &c., which requires to le 
prevented. 

We suppose s united front could havo been 
presented by the pro-Council men, the Congress 
minority, giving up their hobby could it not? But 
they. ins.sted that the anti-Council men. the Congresg 
majority, must give up theirs, and by strategy or 
accident or we don’t know what, they have gained 
their object. Wo do not Dolicve that tampering with 
the fundamentals of non-cooperation will increase the 
influence of the Congress. 

The pro-Council men do not appear to agree as to 
what they will do when they have entered the 
Councils, Mr. O. R. Das originally declared for 
mnivereel obstruction, then he declared for 
Lokmanya Tilak’s “responsive co-operation”; but we 
must not proceed. For we confess, we may be caught 
tripping, ns we do not usually read the messsgos, 
manifestoes, pronouncements, proclamations and so 
forth of the lLgaders, Vice-Leaders, Pro-Leaders, 
Pro-Vice-Leaders there are so many of them speaking 
and writing so often and so voluminously,. 

What we have all along contended is that universal 
obstruction would be asenseless and conscienceluss 
method, and it would be futile too; for it is most 
certain that the pro-Uouncil men will not be able to 
capture so many seats. as to constitute an absolute 
majority of members in the Couvcils—elected, nominated, 
oficial, all told Therefore, there is only “responsive 
cooperation” +o fall back upon. But that is the 
principle which has all along been followed by the 
honest and independent members of the legislatures. 
The pro-Council nou-cooperators -can only add to the 
number of these honest men; they can do nothing new 
Moreover, the non-official lJogislators have already 
defeated the Government many times So it cannot 
be said that by joining rorces with the existing 
independent Moderatos, the Council-men wil perform 
tho hitherto animagined feat of defeating the Govern- 
mont, It may be that the number of such defeats will be 
alittle increased. Butcut bono? The essence of popular 
governmentisto make the people's will prevail. How often 
and in what important, fundamental and essential 
matters have the people's representatives been able 
to make the pevple’s will prevail by defeating the 
Government? Why are the certifications, the vetoes, snd 
the other dodges lost sight of? Why is the dissppoint- 
ment with dyarchr of even thosé who were or ere 
Minietore, not to speak of outspoken M, L, A's and 


M. Le C's, mot paid due attention to P 
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everyone who desires, enter the Councils 
what little good can he dono, Bat why 
others who are convinced of tho futility 


Still, ler 
and try to do 
seek to gag 
of Council-entry P 

‘The merest tyro in polities has known all alung vhet 
the Councils as at present constituted have not been 
able to prevent repression, oppression, over -taxation, 
&e.; it isnot anew discovery made by the pro-Council 
change of programme at 


non-cooperaturs justifying a 
suppose that formerly 


the present stage, But Ist us 
this matter of common knowledge did not receive pros 
should. In that case, Council- 
entry being a fundamental issue ought to have been 
considered by und argued before a whole house in 
Gongress assembled. et us forego even that argument. 
But let us that, as we have already 
done indirectly, even when the pro-Counil non-co- 
operators enter the legislatures, they too will find that 
they caunot make their or. the people's will prevail. 


per attention; now it 


point out 


The whole controversy about Council-entry has been 
a waste of tine and energy, for which the minority 
party are mainly responsi!le. They should have simply 
tried to entor the Couucils (as students have joined 
their schools and colleges aud the lawyers have resum- 
ed practice) without plunging the country into a 
fruitless wrangle, and the majority ought to have 
allowed them to do so, without any fuss. So little has 
been done to work out the constructive programme 
that attention ought not to be allowed to be diverted 
to non-essentials. 


In the course of an explanatiun issued by the new 
Working Committee of the All India Congress 
Committee, and published in the dailies of the 30th 
May, it is stated: 


“uTo avoid any misapprehension in the minds of the people 
about the meaning and implications of the compromise resvlution 
passed by the All Inia Congress Committee, we think it necessary 
io make the following statement. The resolution in question dovs 
not violate the principle embodied in the resolution of the Gaya 
Congress relating to the boyeott cf the Councils, The mundate 
of the Congress maintaining boycott remains untouched, All that 
the resolution does is merely to ask Cungressmen not to carry on 
a propiganla in furtherance of this boycott. Our reasons for this 
Stop are briefly indicated in the preamble to the resclution, We 
consider that the advantage that 
propaganda 
going to 


would be vained by an active 
volers for making them abstain from 
counterbalanced by 
bitterness thal woul inevitably ensue between us 
aud those other Congressmen who beliered in contesting the 
clections,{ In our opinion’ the time that would be spent in this 
propaganda could be more usefully employed by us in pushiny 


anony the 
the poils, 
cuntlicts and 


would be more than 


the rest of the programme inure viyorously, Further, the absence 
of friction among Cougressmien themselves would have a good 


effect en the country and woutd conduce to a better and specdier 
fulfilment of our programme in other respects.’ 

The cheek of this explanation is sure to irritate 
the majority party of the Congross, You kill the Gaya 
resolution ahd thea declare with a sanctimonious air 
that you have left it untouched. For sophistry and 
self-coatradiction aud what we in Bengal colloquially 
call nakam’, we commend this explanation: 

4 portion of the Gays resolution reads as folluwy:— 

*Tais Congress revolves to advise that sall voters shall abstain 
from standing as candidates for auy of the Councils and from 


voting for any candidate offering” himself as such ip disregard of 
srégar 


this advice, ” 

his is “the mandate of the Congress.” It advises 
voters not to stand as candidates and not to vote for 
vandidates. The compromise resolution says that Con- 


revis2 their 


gressinen may both be candidatos and voice for them 
and that advice to the conirary must not be given. 


liuw then dogs ‘the mandate of the Congress remain 
untuuchedr” 


The new Workiug Comiitiee professes 
solicitude for avoiding and preventing conflicts 
bitterness and for spending time more usefully 
pushing the rest cf the programme more vigorously.” 
Sut would not all these objects have been gained and 
gained without the wa~te of time already lost in con- 
flicts and without the bitterness already created, if, as 
wa have «already suid in our note on the compromise 
resolution, the yro-Council men had simply contested 
the elections without bringing the befure tbe 
Congress, and afterwards before the Committec, and if 


also the anti-Counc.! men, tov, had not made any fuss 
over 1tY 


great 
and 
gee 
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Already Dished 

‘* No one can start @ inovement in opposition to 
the Union Jack without violating the fundamental 
article of the Congress creed’? says the Servant of 
India, It therefore suggests, that if the Congress 


makes a clear declaration tothe effect that the Swaraj 
Flag is not inteaded to convey any idea of opposition 


to the Union Jack, it would thereby completely dish 
the Government without its2lf surrendering , its 


position in any way. Because, argues the journal, 
sicce national emancipation of India has been 


recognised to be the goal of British statesmanship even 
by the King Emperor himself, the Government would 


be put in the wrong if it persecutes the National Flag after 


the Congress has declared that it is not inimcial to the 
Imperial Connection. Our opinion Js that the Govern- 


ment has thorouzhly put itself in the wrong already. 


The Congrees creed lays down clearly and emphatically 
that India can remain as a member of the British 


Empire only on the condition that it can do so on 
honourable terns, as an eq'al partner of a Free 


Conwonwealth of Nations, but must seek its destiny 
outside the Empire if these conditions are not 
fulfilled. And that is the only position possible for a 
s2lf-respecting people. Did not Mr. Shastri himself 
declare the other day in London that if justice was 
not gtauted to the Indians in Kenya, India would be 
compelled to revise her attitude with regard to her 
position withla th: Brit's Empire? Toat is exactly 
the attitude that tas Swaraj Flag sums up. It stands 
for justice, for redress of pist wrongs, for equality of 
treatment—the accepted goal of all parties in India. 
Whether it constitutes a challenge tothe Union Jack or 
not, thus entirely depends on the attitude of the Govern- 
mat towards In liza aspitatlous. There cannot possibly 
b: any conflict between the two flags if the Govern- 
ment means well, but certainly there will be a confiict, 
and a deadly conflict too, if it does not mean well by India, 
Itstreatment of the NatlonalFlag willthus serve as the 
acid test of the honesty of its inteutions. By persecuting 
the National Flag it will be only betraying its 
bona files, Tae question is whather the Moderates can 
afford to remain passive witnesses of the persecution of 
the National Flag and all that it signifiss, or whether 
the time has not actually come for them even to 
attitude with regard to this matter. 
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Whet is a Tax? It is necessary, before estimating 
thé merits and demerits of any specific taxes, to under- 
stand the general principles affecting the tax revenues 
and the different modes of apportioning them, as well 
as the cotsequences of each. For, as observed by one 
of the greatest masters of the science: 


‘* For the modern state the tax and the national 
finances are indissolubly bound together. * * * * So 
long as privateproperty continues to be the fundamen- 
ial institution in modern society and the basis of 
industry and of the public economy, the tax must 
also continue to be the foundation and the corner-stone 
of the public finance, " (Gustav Colin) 


We may accept the doctrine of Proudhon thet 
all private property originates in theft; we may grant 
thet the Interests of simplicity in financial organisation 
and of justice in the apportionment of public burdens, 
demand an abolition of private ownership in the ins- 
truments as well as the organisation of production, so 
thet in a properly constituted society the public reve- 
nues would not be # forced contribution from private 
wealth, but rather the source and fountain for all 
private income. In a humanely organised society, 
there must be @ conscription of labour ard a war to 
the knife against the idle rich classes. In fact, if* the 
logical conclusions of the two preceding supplements 
in this serles were honestly faced, the alternative would 
be inevitable even in India thet the only salvation 
for the bungled finances of India lies in an extension 
and development of the direct state enterprise © in 
industrialdomain, of which the Railways and the Post 
- Office are sp2cimens. But the Government of India are 


under a curse, Their best efforts and noblest intentions 


will be misunders'ood and opposed so long as they 
are alien in personne! and anti-[ndian in sympathies. 
The wages of sin are death; and, for the original 
sin of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy the entire Indian 
gation must suffer in a radical wrong foundstion of 
the social structure,—a fundamentally false conception 
of the social purpose. 

The consideration, then, of the nature and adjuate 
ment of taxes becmes inveiteble, not because they 
are or should be, in our opinion~the most important 
forms of public revenues; but because they have 


definition, 


become, by a series of historical accidents, the most 
considerable if not the only forms of public revenues 
in India. ‘‘A tax’’ seys Prof. Bastable “is a 
compulsary contribution of the wealth of a person 
or body of persons in the service of the public 
powers,’’ If the last qualification, essential as ‘it is, 
is sufficiently stressed, the Government of India 
would not be entitled to collect more then 4 of the 
revenues they now obtain by taxation. We cannot 
say if it is the consciousness of this chink in their 
armour of wnrightiousness which has made them 
anxious to split bairs upon what is and what is not 
a tax,in the ingredients of. the Indian revenue system. 
“*Consclence’’ says the poet, ‘‘makes cowards of us 
all,” and perhaps here Isan unwitting example of 
the same. The clear perception of the burden by the 
tax-payer, which slone can bring out clearly the 
element of compulsion as required by the above 
is possible only in what are popularly 
known asthe Direct Taxes. But because the weight 
of the burden is not so cleat in taxes upon commo- 
dities, or in charges as services, they are none the less 
real taxes. True, wherever there is a possibility - of 
obtaining a quid pre quo, the payment wmede may 
sum more in the nature of a price paid for a utility 
purchased than «8 compulsory contribution irrespec- 
tive of the benefit received; but it must be remem- 
bered in such cases that not in every ‘instance is the 
chatge made jn a monopolised public service at all 
commensurate with the real service rendered. The 
tax=—payer, besides, has not, in such cases, either the 
power to corelate the amount paid to the service 
rendered, ot the option to forego the service and 
save his money. For the utilitles and service mono- 
polised by the State are of primary importance and 
the specious alternative of foregoing consumption, 
though possible in theory, is uuthinkeble in practice, 
whether we think of the English Post Office or the 
Continental tobacco regts or railway monopoly. In 
normal times an Intelligent, far-sighted, sympathetic 
and national government tries to adjust charges 
made to the service rendered; but its tnused reserve 
of absolute power to raise the charges at will, totally 
irrespective of the services rendered, effectively distin- 
guishes these charges from a strictly commercial price 
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making radibn railway rates and postal charges 
have already been discussed ‘sufficiently to make any 
intelligent reader remember an appropriste il'ustration 
for the arcument here advanced, We. thus come ‘to 
a more comprehensive definitiosffof a: taxi 

‘A proper definition of taxes would, therefore, 
include all payments made to the State by individuals 
and corporations residing within the jurisdiction of 
that Srete, directly or indirectly, nnder obvious or 
imperceptible compulsion.” 

The Tax Revenues in India consist of :— 


Tha 
ot 


Revised Budget 

Head Accounts Estimates Estimates 

1921—22 1922 —23 1923—24 
Customs Rs, 34,40,98,381 Rs, 40, 30,03,000 Rs. 45,09,41 ,000 
Taxeson Income ,,~ 18,74,13,624 ,, 18, '69, 81 000 » 19. 04,04 000 
Salt oe 6,34,37,848 ,, 7.17 84,000 ° a -11,78,00,000 
Opium. » 3,07,24,793 .. ——-3,98,68,000 ,, _. 8,93,12.000 
Land Revenue _,, 33,18,286 ,, 43,81,C00 ,, 493,94.000 
Excise - 63,80,399 ,, 51,67,000 ,, 52,58,000 
Stamps se 24, 61,081 ,, 24,82,000 ,, 25,821,000 
Forests a 19,68,641 i -26,16,000 ,, 34,57,000 
Registration 2 1,70,7065 ,,’ 1,51,000 ,, 1,62,000 
Tributes % 87,77,807 ,, 89,40,000. ,, $6,45,000- 
Total »  64,77,51,570 ,, 72,53,23,000 ,, . 82,27,14,0°0 


OS SER Eas Ot cee eet eee ee 
In the official budget statements these are describe 
ed as Principal Heads of Revenue, but with an 
exception of Oplum and Forests Revenue, which are 
in the “etv-: of monopoly profits and tributes from 
Native States which are receipts entirely Sut jurio, 
all these heads of rev tue are taxes pure and simple. 
according to thedefini on given above, the monopoly 
gains from forests or Jpluni trafic would also have to 
be classed as taxes, but for the fact that the bulk 
of the opium revenue is de ived from foreign comsu- 
mets of the drug, while in the administration of the 
Forest Domain the element of compulsory contribution 
is mot evident enongh to make the  recelpts 
indistinguishable from tax income. On the other hand, 
teceipts from their monopolies of the State like Railways, 
revenues, are yet not included chiefly because the 
receipts shown in the official budget statement are 
misleading. There are at present no net receipts from 
these departments, which are real’y working at a 
loss. If the full weight of the burden of these 


departments upon the community has to be considered, . 


we shall have to iake the gross receipts and not the 
net revenue, as shown in the official statement. 
But perhaps this procedure would be as unfair as the 
official alternative, and we have therefore thought It 
advisable to drop these receipts altogether. Nearly the 
same remarks would apply tothe case of departmental 
tecelpts, which are mostly in the nature of taxes, but 
which dre more than set off by the corresponding 
outlay on the Individual departments. Finally, among 
the principal heads of revenue, as given above, 
historically the most important source of public 
income in India—land Revenue—seeinsto make a very 
poor show, as also the socially most dangerous item 
of Excise Revenue. The explanation is to be found 
in the fact that Land Revenue, Excise, Stemps, 
Forests and Registration Receipts have been made over 
to the Provincial Governments under the ‘‘Reforms”’ 
of 1920. The proper view of the Indian tax-system 
under the present Government cannot ignore these 
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items; aud for the ourposes of these supplements, “# 
full account of the Land Revenue and the probiem 
in connection therewith will be attempted in mother 
lot .of supplements: bearing upon the agrarian xlicmtidg: 
im India, For.the general review aere attempted it 
would be enough to’say that Ye yrhole of the net 
incomé of the State in India is‘vecelved from taxes. 

Of the taxes levied in India, there is not one that 
justifies in all essentials the requirements of distributive 
justice in apfortionment, -or the demands of 
national economy in incidence and consequences. 
The father and founder of the economi¢ science, 
as understood in England, has laid down ## the first 
among his canons of taxation :— ‘ 


“The subjects of every State ought to contribute to 
the support of the Government as nearly as possible 
tn proportion to their respective abilities.” 

But what constitutes ability? The obvious answer 
of wealth, as indicated by income or property,. will 
not do, because as soon as the wealth is analysed, it 
creates a bewildering variety of issues that necessarily 
leads toa breakdown of this crudest of all crude 
interpretation. For, the real ability of an income,-ar a 
given property or scale of living,—to bear a particular 
burden of taxation, wilibe quite differentin proportion as 
we consider the earller or stronger demands upon the same 
income. In appearance the demand of the State seems 
to be supreme; and, for obvious reasons, laws have 
been framed to give the State demands an imcontest- 
able priority. But so long as the institution of private 
property end individualistic family endures, the private 
wealth of individuals—whether measured by their income 
or property—will have largely to be devoted to meet 
claims for the maintenance and bringing up of the 
young or the aged and infirm, whom the State shanld 
maintain collectively, but of which duty most States in 
the world have not yet received even a glimese. In 
reality, therefore, the State demands in the form af 
taxes would have to be so adjusted as to interfere the 
least with the outlay thst private wealth must make 
to maintain the community in a given degree of 
efficiency, or to promote an accepted idea of national 
development. . 


Take for example the taxes on income, By common 
consent of economists, these taxes are regarded es 
more truly in accordance with the principle of 
taxation according to ability, as indicated by the 
least objectionable measure. At the risk of wearisome 
repetition, we must observe that no tax can be alto- 
gether free from objection so long as it is a compnl- 
sory deduction from private wealth To abolish the 
thieving propensity of the entire tax-system we must 
first abolish the origin of all social iniquity—private 
property. But granted the ground plan of a social 
system founded on private property and motived by 
individual gain, the evolution is unavoidable if abso- 
lute anarchy is to be prevented and some kind of 
community of ideals maintained. The old War-cry ol 
‘‘No taxation without representation” heralded not 
metely the dawn of modern democracy (which is 
Bound to defeat its own purpose by an ill matched 
wedding with Militarist Imperialism) but also of tbe 
reviving consciousness of a common life and pt 
over and ahave the individual life and doings. The 
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on = age oo may be found in the 
et ce on er or dislike . particular. taxes: 
SRE @ the Land Revenue and Income 
RE % . seek painfully and reluctantly 
force him ae es ete ore and consequently 
Bisa a. e oe active interest in the affairs of 
to their eas ti: ae a ieee taxes; and are yet, 
There could ne se egies eel ag 
CaS = cen no Hampden without the 
‘gga mi ma so no Cromwell and no constitution 
- Conversely, because the Indirect Taxes, 
like the Excise and Customs Duties, are disguised and 
= ganar made imperceptible and temperamen- 
Pousive, are inclined to prefer them. The 
Indian Income Tax originated, a$ an experimental 
measure, with the very first Finance Minister, but 
after a generation of vicissitudes, it has come to be a 
permanent feature of the national tax system. The 
tax, @s it stands today, makes no discrimination 
between incones that are earn=d and those that are 
ttnearned, and thereby incures the most serious 
objection to which the most direct of taxes can be 
exposed. With an exemption, by way of minimum 
necessary for subsistence for incomes under Rs. 2000 
per annum, and with an abatenert in favour of 
officially recognised forms of saving ike Insuarance 
Premia, the tax sterts with a low rate of 13 p. c. 
tipon incomes between Rs. 2000 and Rs. 5000 per 
annum, and marches by easy gradations till it reached 
18 pies in the rupse or 93 per cent on incomes 
above Rs. 4000¢ per annum. There is also a Super 
Tax which commences at Rs. 50,000 of annual 
income with one anna, and goes on to 6 annas in 
the rupee on an individual income of 54 Iakhs or 
more per annum. The graduation is by no means quite 
so steep as in the case of the initial income tax rates; 
but the principle {is sound, and, with slight alterations, 
can be made to combine justice in tax adjustments 
with productivity te the State in the yleld. The 
combined Income and Super Taxes admit of many 
improvements in the details of assessment and even 
in the technique of abatements or refunds. But 
altogether, tested by the fundamentals alrea tly indicated, 
these taxes are essentially unobjectionable. 


But the real objections to the Indian Income Tax 
system lie deeper. Considzring the Indian Fiscal system 
as a whole, and compared to the more advanced 
democratic nations of the West, Direct Taxes seem to 
play 2 very insignificant part in the Indian Tax 
system. Including the Land Revenue, the total yield 
of Direct Taxes in India would beunder 55 crores ont 
of a total revenue—central and provincial combined— 
of some 220 crores. The Land Revenue, however, 
is, at least according to the official interpretation of it, in 
the debatable margin. But including it, we find the 
Direct Tax yield to bz less than 25 p. c. in India as 
against the 50% in the British Budget. Deducting the 
Lani Revenue would make the disparity much greater. 
The wealth of India being very small, the income 
from Direct Taxes may never be very great in this 
country, buc even so the existing disproportion unmist- 
akably points to obvious inquity in tax adjustments. 


Another great defect of our system of Direct 
Taxation is the exemption af all Agricultural In- 
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comes from Income Taxation. The small cultivator 
of the Ryotwarl regions has Indeed an income ‘oo 
small to be able to pay a tax thereon; he would be 
exempted in any system of equitable adjustments of 
the tax burdens. Besides he takes more than a fare 
share of the burdens of the Government by the pay- 
ment of the Land Revenue, in itself a Direct Tax al- 
most like an Income Tax. While in the case of the 
other incomes below Rs. 1999 @ year are now exem- 
pted, or Rs. 1,000 a year until quite recently were 
exempted the bulk of the Land Revenue is paid 
by men living much under that minimum of 
taxation. If an attempt were made to make tax bur- 
dens more evenly distributed, it is more than likely 
thet 2 great portion of that revenue will have 
to be permanently abandoned. Of the total Land 
area in India 47Z is held by small peasant proprietors 
end 53 by Zemindars, Of the latter rather more than 
a third or 40% is permanently settled while the remain- 
ing 602% is temporary. Assuming for the sake of 
simplicity that the revenue is contributed in equal 
proportionsby the permanent and the temporarily tax- 
payers, according to table on P. I71 of the Decennial 
Statement of the Progress and condition of India 
issued on 22nd July 1913, the revenues would 
have to be exenpted from taxation as noted below, 
in the different provinces. The entire revenne in the 
Ryotwarl districts need not be exempted. But assuming 
that it is wholly remitted, theland Revenue would 
be reduced by Rs. I5 crores or neatly 50%. If the 
charge in the Zamindary srea is doubled the loss 
would be made up. 


Zemin- Ryot- Total Revenue 

Province dari wari Revenue exempted 

Arca, Area, 

§ Madras 29.17 61.57 7.00 4.65 
Bombay 3.73 44.87 541 4.93 
Bengal peer eich NU 2.79 Nil 
United Province... 68.33 <E 6.86 = 
Punjab epee SY 9 4a = 

Burma ” Nil 10s 79 4.75 4.7 
Bihar and Orisen., 55 22 Nil 1.54 Xil 
Centrai Provinces 40.68 1.83 1.98 10 
Assam . 53.89 25,91 rfc a 


But while there is possibility of conside:able decline in 
revenue if the exemption limit is rajsed, the Incomes 
of the great Bengal land-lords or the Oudh taluk- 
dars, will more than make up the deficit, if taxed at 
a rate Th proportion to the size of their incomes. The 
Permanent Settlement, it has been argued, has resulted 
in an exemption from taxation, which is all the 
more scandalous as the individuals exempted 
are the most able to bear the burdens. But so 
great is the strength of this powerful vested interest 
that when, owing to war. needs, the rate of the In- 
come Tax was sharply ralsed in 1917-1S, and an at- 
tempt made to tax at least the income derived from 
the savings of the Agricultural Incomes, the represen- 
tatives of the Jand-lord classes in the Imperial 
Legislative Council voted solid even against this slight 
infringement of their extraordinary privileges. It Is 
an irony of fate that the veteran Bengali leader—the 
great Surendro Babu—waes made the mouthpiece to 
maintain these indefensible privileges. In Bengal alone 
the Land Revenue now collected is estimated to 
represent only about 25% of the rental of the Bengal 
land-tords. If the hasis adopted in the Sabaranpar 
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Jand in that province Would accotiwwt for 6 crdtes niore 
and together with Blhar anc Orlesa, if might be much 
in excess 1 9 crores, the taxation of Yuconie would 
thetr Be placed on another footing altogether, At the 
ptesant time; however, assiniitig the Tand Revenne 
from the Rydtwary as well asthe Zemindary areas to 
continue on the existing basis inspite of its manifest 
injustice, the only means to equalise' the burdens of 
taxation is to levy an incom- tax from the large 
janded proprietors atthe same rate as is levied ox 
other incomes on the whole of there income, no matter 
from what source they are derived. Probably such a 
measure would-add another 5 crores at the very lowest 
computation. If the whole of the excess or unearned 
increment is to be taxed,.the addition would be much 
greater. According to the Decennlal Statement of the 
progress end condition of India, the total area of 608 
million acres was-diyided into 285.63 million Ryot- 
wary, and 322.5 million Zamindary acres, of which 
121.86 wete permanently settled and 200.63 tempo- 
-garily gettled. If we divide the total revenue froas 
Jagd in gqual proportions the permanently settled Za- 


mindaries would pay 20% or 7 crores, the temporarily. 


settled Zamindaries would pay 33% or 12 crores, and 
the rest 17 crores world be paid by the Ryotwary 
areas. If we extend the fifty per cent net assets rule 
to the permauent Zamindaries, and if we accept that 
the present tax represents only half that retic, the 
yield from these lands alone would be greater than 7 
crores. And similarly the 12 crores paid by the other 
Zamindary lands were taxed at the average rate of 
102, the yield would be 1.20 crores. 


‘Besides these two main defects in the Income Tax 
system of India, there are others of minor importance 


which, however, if properly looked to, might edd no 


snail sum to the exchequer. For instance at the pre- 
sent time the tax is supposed to be:levied on the 
total income, no matter how derived. Apart, however, 
fram the profits of the companles,-the dividends of 
which deduct the tax before payment to the proprietors, 
there is no means to apply the device of taxing at the 
switce. Thus in the case of Public Servants. only the 
official salary and acting allowances are subject to tax 
deduction before the salary is paid. But the other 
gains of public servants, e. g. travelling allowances, 
ex2ett or exanination fees, aud similar edditions to 
the income, are not taxed in the same way as the 
anaig salary and allowances. As these incidentals make 
up wo small proportion of the income of public 
ssrvants, it is not improbable that a more tigorous 
Adusinistration of the tax may add considerably to 
the tote! of the fax. Finally, in the case of 
 mexthamts and professions! men, the assessment of 
the ix is necessarily dependent on the declaration 
mate by the individual tx-payer— 2 declaratiog, 
which, there is retson to believe, is by no means 
excessive. There is, moreover, no distinction in the 
| Indian Iecone Tex systeu between incomes which 
ete eareed by the personal exertion of the earner 
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huanipislating which the earner has no. bend, 
Necessarily the former is uucertain, precarious, upesfe 
and ought, therefore, to be Cifferentially treeted in the 
rate charged of exemption granted. . Similarly 
too, sllowance ought to be made according ag to 
whether the income is for the exclusive gratification 
of the owner or has other charges upon it sach as 
the support of a growing family, A rebate or exemption 
must be granted on this account es well. These 
charges, if made, might conceivably reduce the 
yield by 2 crores or so. But if all the other improvements 
suggested above are simultaneously incorported, the 
total net ylelds from the direct taxes on income qill, at 
® modest calculation, exceed Rs. 30 crores per anon; 
and thus solve some of the most thorny questions of rhe 
Indian financie! system. 


Another class of the most scandsloug exemptions 
from the burden of the Income Tax—one, moreover, 
which provokes the question if the Government of 
India today is really conducted for the benefit of the 
Indian people,—is that in regard to the foreign capl- 
talist exploiting India. Practically the whole of the 


sterling debt of the Government of Indis, aggregating 


now between 4 250 and £4 300 million, is exempted 


Sfrou» the Income ‘Tex of India, though the rupee 


securities, inspite of all their depreciation, have to pay 
the maximuns sate of daxation! Law, equity, and 
economy alike condemn this practice, which lacks 
even the justification of corresponding exemption 
from the British Income Tax on Indian creditors of 
the British Government! The case is not meely one 
of e double taxation within the Empire. It js hound 
tocregte the most pnpleagantand lnvidious comparisons. 
On merely the fiaancial grounds, this unjust exemption 
if cancelled, would save tothe Indian Exchequer close 
upon 2 crores of mpees per annum, which ig” now 


made @ free gift of to the British creditors of the 


Government of India. No wonder Lord Reading has 
had to urge the absence of any alternative te the 
Certification of the Salt Tax for equating the Budget! 
We do not know if the foreign capitelist, engaged ig 
private industry end commerce, is fully texed under 
the Indian Income Tax Acts. The large number of 
Foreign Banks, Insurance Companies, Shipping Ven. 
tures, which ere doing @ great bueluess in India, but 
which are not registered in India,.have @ tots! capitel 
of some % 600 ailllioas, which at the most modest rate 


of 5 9.c. profit, must be draining this country to the . 


tune of 4 30 atiflion annually. Even if we overlook 
the disservice of this insidious drain, and claim only 
& fair share of taxes from such ventures, the Indien 
Exchequer ought to benet, at the present rates of tax, 
between 4 aud 5 crores per Gnoum. The Income Tax 
alone, therefore, if properly adjusted, and freed from 
these most scandglous exemptions, woald yleld an 
increment of between 10 and 15 creses per anmun, 
which mey very well be used to rectify the 

of the other taxes. «. 
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Notes 
The Flag Day 


Wednesday, July 18th, is fixed for the display 
throughout India of the National Flag. Throughout 
the country in every centre, big and small, processions 
should be organised to march with the National Flag 
early in the morning of the 18th. The Flag 
should be displayed everywhere throughout the day. 
Khaddar is the proper fabric for making the Flag, but 
if Khaddar is too expensive for extensive and tempo- 
tary display, paper may be used. 


Every one should understand the significance of 
the Flag. The Charkha symbolises peace, good-will 
and industry. It expresses the nation’s opposition to 
war, hiinsa and exploitation. It tells the world that 
India is determined to help herself. The red represents 
the Hindus, shielding and supporting every minority. 
The green represents the Mussalmans. The white 
stands forall other smaller communities; and to symbo- 
lise that the weak shall not be oppressed, it is given 
the highest place in the tri—colour. 


The Flag contains no religious emblem because it is 
common to all whose home is India; but, every 
community may have its own special flag, and the 
Charkha on the tricolour may bc woven into the 
corner of such flags to symbolise the support to the 
national movement. The Star and Crescent displayed 
on green, with a miniature national flag on the top 
right-hand corner, would be a beautiful symbol of Islam 
blended with Indian nationalism. The double (irpan 
of the black Sikh flag with a miniaure tricolour and 
Charkha, would similarly be a splendid combination. 


Our flag is preeminently a messenger of peace, not 
conflict, It has no quarrel with anybody on earth, 
not even with the Union Jack; even as what we seek 
to attain is Swarajya, nct necessarily Separation. The 
national flag represents an awakened nation, not the 
form of Government. It stands for real and {ull freedom, 
whether within or without the I:mpire; within, if the 
Empire can hold us; withont, if the I’mpire cannot 
hold a free Indian paople. 


Vagrants 


We are all vagrants in our own land and men 
without ostensible means of subsistance .in the rich 
valleys of our own rivers. To Mrs. Gandhi and the 
people of Wardha who honoured and cheered the 
vagabonds from ‘Tamilnad with loving kindness and 
hospitality, I offer grateful thanks on behalf of the 
ptovince, 


False Plea 


The Times of India denies the claim that the 
Nagpur Flag Satyagraha is a defensive struggle. The 
journal alleg-s thatthe initiative was not taken by the 
Government. It says that the Government did not 
object to the Flag being flown in the bazar or being 
used for ‘“‘inspiriting purposes.” It maintains that 
objection was taken only when the Non-cooperators 
tried to force a way into ‘‘the European quarters’’. 
It puts forward the analogy of taking music in front 
of mosques to annoy Mussalmans during their prayers. 


Apart ffom the inaccuracy of claiming any area in 
Nagpur as the European quarter, the Trmes has eyi- 
dently forgotten the genes!s of the whole trouble, 
The District Magistrate of Jubbulpore prohibited the 
Municipal Committee of the City from hoisting the 
Flag on the Town Hall in honour of its guests, and 
ordered the police to take possession of the Committee’s 
premises to prevent them from displaying the Flag on 
their roof. Was this a case of ‘‘forcing a way into 
the Juropean quarters for annoying Europeans with 
flags and cries??? What was the justification for 
forcibly preventing a Municipal Committee from 
decorating thelr own hall on a certain day with the 
flag of their choice in honour of guests arriving on 
that day ? Was it not a case of Government object- 
ing to the Flag being flown for inspiriting purposes? 


The Nagpur offensive was only a_ continuation of 
the Jubbalpore affair, and the siruggle is most 
certainly defensive and absolutely unprovocative. 

‘Sarkar Ek”’ 

There is an unexplained mystery still about 
** Sarkar Hk”. Unless the authorities make the matter 
clear and show that the practice and formula have no 
sinister intent and are a part of normal and necessary 
jail discipline, the political prisoners who are being 
subjected to it are certain to revolt. The duty of 
non-violent non-cooperators is to submit to all the 
penalties of civil resistance and therefore to accept 
jail discipline. ‘They should be unwilling to seek 
exceptions on the ground of religion, morality or self- 
respect. The Government should however help them 
in this. But the Jatest information is not encouraging. 
Nagpur Saiyagrahis sentenced to simple imprisonment, 
we ate told, were awarded hard labour for refusing 
to stand at the word of command, “Sarkar Ek” What 
is really the meaning of ‘Sarkar Hi’? ? Does Govern- 
ment want the politicai prisoners to accept & formula 
of loyalty framed in provocative lan uage? This would 
be carrying the struggle delibera’ into the prison 
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house also, which we on our part do not desire. A 
bulletin issued by the Nagpur Commnuittee states that 
sometimes a European jailor kicked the prisoners for 
thelr refusal to stand at ‘‘Sarkar Ek’, The same 
bulletin describes the insanitary and uncivilised 
conditions of the frisons which show that prison 
accomodation has reached the limit. Making people 
sleep in the hollow space between the raised platforms, 
which alone are intended for sleeping on, is @ 
confession of defeat. It means either that Govern- 
ment does not propose to abstain from  barbarities, or 
that it is unable to find prison accomodation. 


The Obstruction Programme 


According to Deshbandhu: 
“T want to enter the Council, secure a majority 


and put forward the national demand. If it is not 
accepted I want to oppose the Government in every 
measure, good, bad or indifferent. Mverything has 
got to be opposed and 1 want to see that they are not 
able to govern us through the Councils. | want to 
make government through the Councils impossible,” 

According to his Madras Secretary: 

“T have not changed my opinions on the Malabar 
Tenancy Bill. I repeat, lest your note may create 
any misunderstanding, that [1 am wholeheartedly in 
favour of the principles underlying Mr. Krishnan 
Nair’s Malabar Tenancy Jill. I did not say anything 
at the meting of the All-India Cungress Committee 
to justify any suspicion of change of views on my 
part. I have said that what I shall do in the Council 
is sketched out in the programme of our Party. We 
have not yet formulated our demands. But I shall be 
very much surprised indeed, if one of our demands 
is not the meting ont of justice tu the under—dog, 
namely, the tenant.” 

One of the Swarajya Party’s ‘‘demands” may be 
justice to all under—dogs; but what about the Malabar 
Tenancy Bill ? Will it be coposed or supported? A 
general demand for liberty with all its corollaries may 
be presented, but does non-cooperatlon irom inside 
include opposition to good bills which give relief to 
under-dogs or not? If Mr. Krishnan Nair’s bill will 
not be opposed, what about other Government and 
private bills of a like beneficient or passably beneficient 
nature? It is impertinent to be too curious; but 
when the clain is made that the Councils programme 
pf the Swarajya Party {s only another and more 
effective form of boycott, one ought to be pardoned 
for doubts. 

The Rangoon Mail 

The Executive Board of an Association called In- 
dia Independence Party sent a memorandum to the 
Lausanne Conference. This memorandum was published 
by the Servant. This was republished by the Alwahid. 
This was republished by Young India in criticising 
the Alwahid conviction. This was republished by the 
Hangoon Mail and the Editor of the last journal Sjt. 
Sadanand, one of the staunchest of beilevers in non- 
violence, is now arrested and prosecuted. It is true 
republication is in law an offence as much as the 
primary publication. But commonsense cannot alto- 
gether be eradicated by law. However Sjt. Sadanand’s 
simp'e and sincere faith in Mahatmaji is richly re- 
warded and I am sure no one is now happier than 
thig soul. 
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Frantic Attempts 

Newspaper readers can notice without being told 
that the Anglo-Indian press is making frantic efforts 
to promote the Emplre Exhibition and the newly. 
floated loans. The special efforts are a significant 
inverse measure of their success. 

Congress Presidentship 

Maulana Mahomed Ali has been nominated by most 
Provinces for the Congress Presidentship. He can 
unite, strengthen and lead. It is hoped that the nation 
will finally elect him. Cc. R. 

Only Two Parties 

It is now clear that the bureaucracy has finally 
made up itsmind to measure strength with the people 
of India on the flag question. The recent communique 
issued by the C, P. Government indicates that it still 
counts upon the chance of the challenge not being 
taken up by all parties in India. Besides usual preva- 
rication of facts which has become almost an essential 
feature of all Government communigues on such matters 
it is further embellished with sou:e unbecoming and 
ungeutlemanly references to the educational qualifica- 
tions of the leaders of the movemerit. This looks rather 
surprising froin the spokesmen of a government whose 
foundations were laid by the younger brothers and bad 
boys of English families who were the despair of their 
schoolmasters. The sinister motive of their attempts is 
quite obvious aud likely to deceive nobody. We give 
below an appeal issued by Dr, Ansari, the Vresident 
of the new Working Cowiittee :— 

“Nagpur and the Central Provinces are putting up 
a noble tight in vindicating the honour of our national 
flag. The affair is no longer a lucal one, It has 
assumed an all-India importance and volunteers from 
a large number of provinces have poured into Nagpur 
to take part in the struggle. Under the guise of 
prohibiting processions the Government is siming an 
attack on our national self-respect by insulting our 
flag. Livery province must therefore do its share by 
enlisting volunteers and assisting in tho struggle of 
the flag at Nagpur and elsewhero, I trust that 
every Congress Committee and all those who have 
respect fur the national flag will display it on all 
possible occasions. The next Gandhi day, the 1Sth 
of July, is @ fitting day for an All-India flag demons- 
tration when the flag should be taken out in procession 
in all parts of the country. In this manner we will 
appropriately celebrate the incarceration of our belo- 
ved leader who gave to India this symbol of a nation’s 
honour and self-respect.” 

We hope the All-India Congress Committee that 
meets at Nagpur will make it clear to the world that 
whatever might be the inner differences about methods 
of work between various parties, there are only two 
parties inthe country when the contest is between 
the bureaucracy and the people, and that they are 
ready to rise as one man against any power that 


The Seerctary, Nagpur Satyagraha bamiti, has issued a cir- 
cular letter fo all the Provincial Committees, calling for six 
volunteers from cach province, duly certified, for the next Gandhi 
day. He requests Provincial Scerctaries to intimate him by pest 
the names ete. of the voluntcers and the date, time and train- of 


their arrival at Nagpnr, They should reach Nagpur by 16th July. 
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Forced Labour in Kenya 
Bota iets ago, the natives in Kenya were 
"ee ut of their reserves by a forced labour ordi- 

work for private owners of estates, who were 
all Europeans. The Government officiale were used 
under this ordinance. Every pressure was put upon 
Sebi ag weal ee the tribesmen to go out and 

This forced labour for private individuals, among 
the European settlers, was abolished a short time ago, 
chiefly through the noble effort made by the Archbishop 
a oo Uma the Bishop of Zanzibar, the Rev. J. H. 

others, who exposed the whole system. 

Forced labour for public officials still continues; 
and this is an objectionable feature of the Kenya 
European administration. 

Apart from this, the Huropzan settlers have used 
all their powers on the Legislature in order to press 
through & series of measures, which bring back, what 
is virtually, forced labour in another from. The chief 
way, in which this is accomplished, is by high direct 
taxation; this has to be paid in money, and the tax 
amounts to nearly a third of the African native’s 
wages for the year. It is the equivalent to four months’ 
pay, after deducting the rations. Even the rate of the 
African labourer’s wage appears to ‘have been stabi- 
lised by legislation to the benefit of the settler. The 
Government has discouraged in the past, by its whole 
policy, the native production, and has helped the 
European settlers to bring the native out of thelr 
‘reserves’ for the purposes of Iabour on the large 
estates. The rate of wages for ordinary labourers now 
varies from one half-penny to one penny per hour, 
The private employeis, or concessionaires, have thus, 
through the Legislative Council and other methods, 
established a practical control of the policy of the coun- 
try in all labour affairs. They haye confined all native 
effort to the production of raw materials by Furopeans 
and have kept down the rate of pay as low as possihle 
in order to enhance the European profits. 

But this is not all. The heavy taxation imposed 
did not prevent the native African from leaving their 
employers and golng home to cultivate their own 
lands. A means had to be found io bind them more 
sectirely to the estates. 

So it was made a criminal offence to desert; and 
African labourers were heavily punished, who left the 
estates without notice. 

But even this did not at first succeed. The country 
is so vast,"and the African natives could escape so 
easily, that many of them did so. They gave false names 
and hid themselves for atime, and then gradually got 
back to their own Jands. This went on for some years, 

Now came the cruellest thing of all. An Act was 
passed in the Legislature, called a Registration Act. 
This Act enforces the registration of every African male 
person. It necessitates a Central Bureau containing 
the thumb impression, name, village, distinctive marks 
etc., of each male native. Every African male has to 
wear, on his own person, @ small case, which contains 
what is called, his ‘pass’ This hes the thumb print, 
etc., in duplicate. It also contains a list of his emplo- 
yers, and makes a register of what are called his 
Sdesertions’. I have seen such a pass, with its colamn 
for ‘desertions’ 
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Under this iniquitous system, every mapistrate and 
Government official cay be called in to bring under 
arrest the natives, who may have left their work on 
the estate. There were over two thousand convictions 
under this Act during the first year of its operation. 
The administration of this Act costs the Government 
of Kenya £ 20,000 a year, in addition to the very 
heavy extra burden put upon the police, magistrates, 
and subordinate officials of the Colony, who are 
occupied for a part of thelr time in catching and 
convicting these ‘deserters’. The irony of the situation 
lizs in the fact, that the bulk of the money for ad- 
ministering this repressive measure, comes from the 
natives themselves, through enforced taxation. A fur- 
ther irony lies in the expenses of the European planter 
who prosecutes the native ‘deserter’, being paidin part 
froin the same enforced taxation of the native himself. 

Native African labourers, who infringe this cruel 
law, can be punished by Hogging, by long term 
imprisonment or by fines amounting to several 
months’ wages. It has been computed that each 
deserter costs the Government 440. Outof this 440, 
at least 410 is taken from the native, through direct 
taxation, by a hut and poll tax. 

It may be asked, whether the natives have been 
able to resist, in my measure, the imposition of this 
uew serfdom. Again and again, there have been 
native risings, but these have hitherto been crushed 
immediately by the almost irresistible might of 
modern death-dealing machines. What possible 
chance have natives whose only weapons are spears, 
against machine guns? Each rising is certain to be 
followed by slaughter, and the chains of oppression 
are bond more heavily than ever. 

What are we to say to these things? Are we to 
allow them to go on for ever, and only to clamour 
for our own rights as Indians ? Surely not ! Surely 
Mehatma Gandhi, from his prison, is telling us that 
just as we are to take up the cause of the cppressed in 


our country, even so we must be the champions of the 
oppressed in every part of the world to which. 


we have gone forth as immigrants. We cannot look on 
unmoved. He would certainly urge,—if I know his 
mind and spirit rightly,—that these sufferings of the 
natives in Africa, which are a thousand-fold worse 
than our own grievances there, should be our very 
first concern; that we should think more about them 
than about ourselves; that in winning freedom for 
them, we should leave in God’s hands our own ffee- 
dom, being certain that God is faithful and just and good. 

There is a saying of Christ, which is a paradox,— 
‘He that loseth his life shal! save it, but he that 
saveth his life shall lose it.’’ 

Again and again, in practical things, we find ont 
how true and wise this is! If we concentrate ourseives 
on our own grievances In Kenya, then we shall be- 
come selfish and self-seeking. We shall lose our 


spiritual being. Even though we may get some of 
our own grievances removed, we shall lose something 


that is most precious of all,—our own souls. But if, 
on the other hend, we are ready to put the sufferings 
of others before our own, and if we truely seek to 
remove them, by strangely beautiful ways, in the 
Divine Providence our-own sufferings themse!ves will 
grow less acute and we shall win our own salvation. 
London. Cc. F. Andrews 


The Pretence of Law 


It was many years ago and I was examining ® 
witness before a sleepy but irate Magistrate. The. 
gentleman is now gatbered to his fathers. His fez-cap» 
lay on the table for he liked to have the breeze of 
the punkah play on his clean shaven head. Suddenly 
there was a stir in the Court-house. I saw the- 
Magistrate sit up straight and put on hiscap. I looked 
towards the door, and a man walked in with hat in 
hand. The Deputy Magistrate thought it was some 
Europaan visitor. and all white men, officials or others,, 
must be respected. Who knew what officer he may 
not turn out to be or what friend of what officer? 
It transpired the next moment that the visitor was a 
European vagrant wandering in search of employment. 
and begging ‘‘Ais Honour” for railway fare to the 
next place where he hoped to find work. There I 
was,—a vakil of the High Court of Judicature engaged 
in conducting a solemn trial and the Magistrate did 
not think that a bare scalp or an easy posture was bad 
manners towards me or witness or Police. We 
were all friends and put aside formality in view of the 
hot wether. But a pauper traveller, bearing 2 skin 
somewhat near to white, threw the Magistrate into a 
sudden flutter of good manners. I tell this story, for 
then I learnt that Magistrates in British India were 
empowered to help such indigent wanderers in search 
of employment. The Magistrates pay public inoney to 
such men to buy railway tickets. Though men without 
ostensible means of subsistence, they are not bound 
over for good behaviour, but given railway fare and 
helped to go along begging. 


But now in the Central Provinces, members. of the 
All-India Congress Committee. High Court Vakils, 
University graduates of distination, and others whose 
friendship would be an honour to the highest officials, 
at Nagpur are arrested as vagabonds and sent t> 
prison as such, 


This abuse of law gets over incouvenient juristic 
difference between offence, attemptand mere preparation. 
Mere preparation, according to jurists, is not punished; 
for until a man acts he has freedom to change his mind. 
But civil resisters cannot be permitted by the Nagpur 
Magistrates the luxury of such distinctions. The C.P. 
Magistrate has converted Section 109 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code into a kind of Volunteer Enrollment 
Prevention Act and uses it to punish every one who 
displays any intention to prepare to disobey the Flag 
Order, and comes near his jurisdiction. 


These proceedings under provisions intended for bind- 
ing over vagabonds and habitual criminals may serve 
another useful political purpose to Government. They 
reduce the number of persons returnable as imprisoned 
for disobedience of the Flag Order if ever such statistics 
have to be prepared The victims of those proceedings 
wapld be classed es habitual offenders and other bad 
characters, 


Not that there is any use in such discussion as 
this. We know that the Government is engaged in a 
gtim fight with us and we expect no quarter. But let 
there be no pretence and let nobody be deceived that 
Courts are engaged in the realities of judicial pracedure. 
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The delibz:ate abuse of law and judicial forms is 
thus steadily going on. How can magisterial conscience 
survive the daily asseveration ss segards the likelihood 
cf a breach of the pesce where every honest man 
knows there js not the least chance of such a thing 
and the formula {s uitered only to misapply Sec. 144? 
If officers lose respect for their government under 
such conditlons, is it to be wondered at? Even @ 
slave’s respect can be maintained only by following 
the moral law. I'rom misapplications of provisions to 
prevent breaches of public tranquility, the Government 
have now gone another step in advance. Any man or 
woman can now be arrested !f he travels outside hz 
place of business. as a person having no ostensible 
means of subsistence and whose acccunt of himself 
is not satisfactory to the Magistrate. He or she can 
be required to give security and sentenced on default 


to @ year’s incarceration Ine criminal jail with 
habitual offenders and 4sdmashes An elastic corsci- 
ence can utter any formula that may be prescribed 


by law and where the :nere declaration of a Magistrate 
who is prosecutor, judge, juror and representative of 
the Executive Government all combined is enough, 
we have the mest simple code serving any purpose 
that the most irresponsible Government may want. 
How foolish that once upon a time they wanted special 
repressive legislation and worrled so much about it ! 


The All India Congress Committee 


The All-India Cougress Committee will meet in 
the ‘‘fresh air’? of Nagptir. We should rer:ember that 
the boycott of Councils is not a question only for the 
“Yeaders”. It is not the same thing asa quarrel 
among ‘‘leaders’” to be made up somehow and an 
agreement presented to the people We are wreng in 
assuming that we have only to give and take among 
ourselves, the ‘‘men on the platferm’, and the 
people must accept the composition. The programme 
of the Swarajya Party has been before the public for 
some time. Is it or is it not likely to prove a trap for 
the nation? I do not mean to suggest for one moment 
that it Is so intended by its framers, burt I do wish 
to state clearly my conviction that it will prove to be 
a golden bridge to coopezation-cu1—constitutional 
opposition; and the process will have wrought corres- 
ponding changes in the spirit of the people. If we 
are convinced of this, it is breach of faith to 
yield. The question therefore is, shall we go,on with the 
good fight or surrender? If we desire to goon with 
the fight, the duty is clear. The All India Congress 
Committee should put all its strength and boldly ask 
Mr. Das and his friends to give up their programme. 
This is the only way to unity consistent with the 
dignity and the purpose of the Congress. If half the 
pressure that has been hitherto put on the majority be 
ptt on Deshbandhu and his friends, they must yield. It 
is want of faith on our part that makes us assume that 
they will not yield. Let us be firm. Let us forget 
the past. The situation is now clear. Let the A. I. 
C. C. beg Deshbandhu to drop the elections; and on the 


other hand let us authorise the Working Committee to 
approach the liberals and others to join in the boycott 


at once as a@ protest against the Certification and the 
Kenya situation, Cc. R. 
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The Flag Calls You 


The struggle was commenced by the Municipal 
Commissioners of Jubbuipore, on 10th march. I told 
the People of Juobulpore, who had angrily gathered 
in their thousands on Mathie! on ie Tike: and 
12th of March, the full implication of the challenge 


that was given by the Government of the Central 
Provinces. The people expressed themselves ready 
for Satyagraha, azd Sunderlalji put his full strength 
intothe struggle and began enrolling voltnteers. 
Eight days afterwards, on the great anniversary day 
of Mahatmaji’s imprisonment, brave Sunderlalji was 
arrested and cast.into prison. The Government thought 
that they could strangle our efforts by that stroke. 
‘On the contrary, this was a signal for war, and the 
spirit of battle spread wide. A month latter while we 
were cogitating in what manner we should proceed, 
whether we should take the risks of Overcoming the 
physical obstructious of the Town Hall, or whether 
we may try to get a cledner battle-field where the 
ptinciples of Satyagraha may be pnt in action without 
any disturbing factors. God guided events for us aud 
the Government of the Central Provinces gave the 
challenge to us again on sacred Jallianwala Day at 
Nagpur. Jamnalal Pajaj took up the cha‘lenge at once 
and pushed the fight right into the enemy's camp 
with. eteady vigour, and the first battle was won on 
Gandhi day in June when Jamwnalal Bajaj, beloved of 
the nation, was arrested. The Government lost their 
strongest point and we held our position effectively, 
They lost their patience anc changed their tactics 
from siege to storm. This was a signal to all India, 
and India has taken up the battle 

The time has come, if not it will soon come, when 
every soldier must act for himself. In Satyagraha, 
unlike battles with guns and troops, the manceuvres 
become simpler and simpler as the struggle progresses. 


Generalship is everything in the beginning. But 
as the battle proceeds, our victory consists in the 
very capture of our generals, That jis the 


signal for every Satyagrahi to te ready by himself to 
march behind his Flag and get arrested. Does the 
enemy lose his temper and arrest in hundreds, non- 
combatants as well as combatants, thinking to crush 
the whole thing at one stroke? So mvch the better. 
Give yourselves up readily. The very fulfilment of the 
enemy’s objective is our ammunition and he is uncon- 
sciously recruiting and making munitions for us. Does 
the enemy prevent you from gathering, cogitating or 
marching, and arrest you on the way and at the 
railway station ? That is just what you want. It does 
not harm you at all if he relieves you of much of 
the trouble and take you so easily. While he thinks 
he is spreading his army wider and wider, the truth 
is that Satyagraha isspreading wider and wider. We 
are conquering and addingwhile he foolishly thinks 
he is showing his strength, 
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Let no party considerations come in here. Proyi- 
dence has directed events to establish the strength of 
an awakened people. 

Our flag is worth fighting for and dying for, It 
stands for awakened India giving the message of peace 
and goodwill and industry to a distracted world. “‘Do 
not slay one another, do not exploit ove another, 
live in peace’’, it cries out to a world dyed red with 
exploitation and fratricide. Has ever nobler a flag 
been unfurled, or battle waged, more pleasing to God? 

C.R, 


Don’t Kill Him 


The Government is taking a grave responsibility 


in turning a deaf ear to public opinion regarding 


Lalaji. The reports about his health show that he is 
sufferlog from a serious malady which must have 
bgen contracted in prison. The Government is 
Dound in honour to furnish to an anxious people 
full and exact particulars of the state of health of 
one whces: labour and self~sacrifice in the cause of 
the country have enshrined him in the hearts of his 
countrymen. In clvilised administrations prisons 
ought to be freer from the polson of disease than 
towns. When the Government takes charge of the 
badfes of its political oppononts, it is utter failure of 
the duties of a civilised administration to permit any 
of its distinguished prisoners to contract a serious 
wasting disease like Phthisls. The answerability of 
the Government is clear. 

Apart from this, the least that tke Government 
should now do is to enable the Lalajl to have medi- 
cal help of his own and his pecple’s chgice. The Go- 
vern nent is taking a very serigxg responsibility in 
denylng to the prisoner the chances of such treatment. 
The bumblest Non-cooperater, not to speak of the lea- ° 
dears, asks for no quarter. The injustice and tyranny 
of the Lalaji’s arrest and imprisonment stand as a 
terrible indictment before the whole world of the sys- 
tei of Government which Providence has imposed on 
us for our sins and under which we are bound to 
suffer until we purge ourselves of cur impurities and 
our weaknesses, when automatically the curse will dis- 
solve. We leave it to the Government whether it wi- 
shes to make partial amends for its injustice. But we 
have a right to claim that Lalaji should not be killed 
in prison. We ought to warn the Government of the 
consequences of their callousness, Having failed in 
one of the prime duties of an honourable and civilised 
Government, viz., of preventing deadly disease being 
communicated to its:prisoner, let it not aggravate the 
offsnce by denying him the chance of being saved 
from the consequences of their own wrong. 

Cc. R. 


More Vagrants 


Some time ago, a Government statement was 
published putting the number of political prisoners 
at sich a low figure that all the people in India who 
knew the truth were greatly amused. There stems to 
be a wag advising the C. P. Government to act in 
the Flag matter in the same manner in anticipation. 
Some busy body may ask the Government one day 
how many persons are imprisoned for disobedience 
of the Flag Order of the Nagpur Magistrate. So 


even from now the Magistrates try to keep th 


e figure 


down by arresting persons, not 188 for 
disobedience, but under sec. 55 and sec. 109 o the 
Criminal Procedure Code. If statistics have'to be 
prepared, the officers could exclude all these arrests. 
They would be treated as men arrested under the 
beneficient provisions of Jaw which seeks to protect 
society against men without ostensible means of 
subsistence roaming about to commit crime, habitual 
robbers and thieves, lurking and concealing themselves 
and such other dangerous characters. 

The latest news I have—and luckily the message 
was not stopped from transmission—is that fourteen 
men from Tamil Nadu were arrested at Nagpur 
under the provisions of Secs. 55 and 109. This 
batch went last week and-included at least three All 
India Congress Committee members. Two of them are 
graduates in Honours of high distinction of the 
University of Madras end also Vakils of the High 
Court of Madras, who had of course suspended practice. 
Another is ‘a Syrian Christian graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Madras who gave up his Law studies when 
the call for national service came. The batch includes 
the Provincial Congress Secretary of Tamil Natu 
and the officer in charge of the Southern or Pandya 
Congress division. One of them had served fog some 
time as History Professor in the Aligrah National 
College..Sec. 55 (b) authorises any Police-Station— 
House-Officer to arrest any person within the limits 
of his station who has no ostensible mcans of 
subsistence or who can not give a satisfactory account 
of himself. Sec. 109 (b) gives power under the samie 
circumstances toa Magistrate to demand of such person 
security for good bahaviour. Any petson atrested or 
charged under these sections may say to the Magistrate 
“‘T have come to offer civil, that.is peaceful and voluntary 
disobedience of the Nagpur Magistrate’s order regard- 
ing the National Flag, and am willing to undergo 
the penalties to be inflicted thereof’ It would be 
at once a truthful and completely “‘satisfactory account 
of himself’, and if the Magistrate had at least a 
legal ‘‘conscience’’, be would have to cancel the 
proceedings and discharge the prisoner. Such a 
statement may not please the Court or be satisfactory 
in the political sense, but it is a “satisfactory account 
of himself’? on the part of a prisoner charged with 
being a vagrant or lurking offender under the 
sections referred to. 

Men who disobey the Flag Order are punishable 
under the Penal Ccde with imprisonment extending 
to one month simple, on the basis that the disobe- 
dience causes obstruction, annoyance or injury to 
persons lawfully employed. If the disobedience could 
be interpreted and held to caus: danger to human 
life, health or safety or create a riot, the punishment 
could be extended to six months’ rigorous. But the 
cases wherein the Police step in and arrest the men 
before any disobedience is actually offered, or any 
Overt act is committed that may be called an attempt, 
are brdyght in by the guardians of the law under 
Sec. 109 of the Procedure Code whereby the men can 
be and are given one year’s imprisonment; Thus the 
completed offence is visited with six months’ imprison- 
ment; but where the offence is incomplete orrather there 

ig only a mere Intention and a premature and illegal 


under sec. 
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ment ig doubled. Yet no man is punishable under 
any civilised system of jurisprudence for merely 
having made up his mind, before he does any~ overt ~ 
act amounting to an offence or an attempt. Till the 
other day persons required to {furnish security under 
Sec. 109 could be awarded on default rigorous 
imprisonment. All went under the common term 
‘security for good behaviour’. But after the Code was 
amended this year, the imprisonment in default 
of security demanded under Sec. 109 can only be 
simple, I fear the Magistrate has not remembered 
this. But there is no doubt the prison authorities 
would correct the patent error, even if the Magistrate 
be over-zealous, as in such cases the judgment of the 
Magistrate would not protect the jailor who would be 
liable for exceeding the laws. 

Why does authority try to hide its shame in the 
torn and tattered clothes of law? Attempting to act 
under provisions of law which never where erected for 
such curious purposes the Government must land 
itself in a diversity of absurd positions. It is better 
to throw off all forms of indictment like the wolf in 
Aesop and proceed to supper. Cc. R. 


The Old Argument 


The Times of India has got agitated over the 
Nagpur Flag struggle. It appeals to responsible leaders 
of Indian opinion to help to end a movement which 
is likely to engender ideas of revolt against authority 
and make future Government difficult. There is no 
gainsaying the fact that irresponsible rule can be 
ended if persisted in, only by revolution either armed 
or peacetul. If constitutional agitation fails after 
repeated efforts to end the system of arbitrary authority, 
the people have to choose the lesser of two evils. 

The right of rebellion is a recognised right of 
oppressed nationalities. The leaders ofsuch nationali- 
ties in their efforts at emancipation have to undertake 
the risk of inculcating in their people the spirit and 
the practice of revolt against authority. No one can 
say to them: ‘‘Don’t rebel, for we shall have great 
difficulty in governing in future’’. Similarly, if we reject 
armed rebellion and adopt the peaceful, but all the 
Same revolutionary, niethod of Civil Disobedience, we, 
no doubt, undertake the risks of inculcating the spirit 
and teaching the art of civil resistence to all authority. 
In either case the disease is so great that the dangers 
of the remedy have to be undertaken. 

We trust however in human nature and believe 
that man is a social animal and will always prefer 
peace and order to unrest and revolution except where 
authority becomes too arbitrary to bear. We believe 
also that a wholesome fear of civil resistance isa 
corrective to all kifids of tyranny where by the 
numerical minority or weakness of the victims, there 
would otherwise be no check whatever. The cry of 
authority in danger is only another form of the fear 
of giving education to the peasantry or making them 
realise their strength. The Tvmes cries out in anger: 
“The peasants are being taught to laugh at authority, 
the childen to despise the idea of Government service, 
and to thivk that rebellion is a natural and inevitable 
occuption.” A people cannot be free unless the 
peasantry learns to laugh at irresponsible authority 
ruling through the cooperation of the subject people. 
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Youth should and must learn to despise service under 
a Government which delays the attainment of freedom 


which is the immediate right of the nation. 
And a nation can remain free only if its 
youth js ever ready for rebellion against tyranny. 


Otherwise some form of tyranny will always shape it- 
self and rule. Lopsided virtues are enough for subject 
peoples, but free nations have to develop and coordi- 
neste all virtues and capacities—the spirit of revolt as 
well as the spirit of obedience. Finally the practice of 
civil resistance is safer than its cruder sister—the prac- 
tice of armed revolt. The former method has its own 
automatic checks which are absent in the latter. It is 
only if the injustice or the tyranny is great and un- 
bearable that the civil resister can put up a sustained 
fight. Suffering cannot be undertaken and kept up if the 
grievance is unreal or trifling. This is the moral and 
social superiority of the weapon of civil resistance to 
that of armed revolt which brings success not only or 
always to the just cause but ever to the stronger and 
more skilftl. 

No publicist bas deprecated wars and military pre- 
paretions on the ground that the peasantry and 
common folk will imbibe the idea of overcoming diffi- 
culties with brute-force and learn te create civil strife. 
Why then should we be morxe gpprehensive about the 
s€ner and safer exercise in the art of resistance by 
self=su ffering ? : Cc. R. 

Deshbandku's Activities 

The Hindi has disapproved of my opposition to 
the A. I. C. C. resolution and wants me for unity’s 
sake to suppress my opposition fo the Swarajya party. 
The opinion of the Hindu, therefore, about the activities 
of the leader of the Swarajya Party must be valuable. 
It writes in a leading article on the 25th June after 


the conclusion of Deshbandhu Das’s tour in Tamil 
Nadu:— 


“We believe tho provailing feoling now at the 
end of his tour is that unity is at much greater 
discouut than ever before. New rents have arisen ont 
of the attempt to patch the old and we aro as far as 
ever from securing that united front which is the 
prime essential. ” 

The strongest argument in favour of the so called 
compromise at Bombay was, that it would) at once 
act like a kind of magic oil for the troubled waters 


of Hindu-Musliw relationship. How the suppression 
of opposition to the elections can have any such 
soothing effect on Hindu Muslim differences, was riot 
clear to me. A vague feeling that an undivided 
Congress, would have been stronger than a Congress 
in which opinion is divided, led to the fallacious argu- 
ment that any compromise would help to incrense the 
strength of the Congress in all its efforts. The fallacy 
is obvious, butmen  belleve that they can decieve 
logic, truth and arithmetic. In practical pplication 
however, the compromise added to the hc es of the 
Swarajya Party and induced greater e! -tioneering 
efforts on their part. The J/indu’s remayks on this 
subject are noteworthy : 

“We cannot but regard it as not the least of the 
‘misfortunes of this unhappy land that at the critical 
hour, when she is distracted by so many and serious 
internal troubles, when the Hindu-Mmslim trouble is 
rearing its ugly head in the Punjal and elsewhere 
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Iris interference that 
‘introduce the communal canker into Congress politics.” 
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and when the supreme need of the hour is for all to 
pull together, the great qualities and titanic energy 
of Mr. Das should be so fatally misdirected in the 
pursuit of & will o' the wisp. Wecannot help think- 
ing that Mr. Das har grievously miscalculated both 
the scope for action in the field of Council entry and 
the absence of it outside that field.” 


The Swarajya Party leaders of Mahrathi C. P. 
and Berar are reported to have met at Nagpur to 
consider the situation and to have decided “‘to con- 
centrate all their energies on and reserve their full 
resources for, contesting Cotncil elections and advise 
its members to stand firm to the party programme 
despite opposition’’. 

One of the District Committees in South India stated 
in its address to Deshbandhu: 

‘We also take the liberty hore of expressing our 
special apprehensions that attempts on the part of 
Congressmen to push your programme forward in 
our province will increase our difficulties in regard 
to communal joalousies, whereas u genuine attempt 
at carrying out the programme of the Congress will 
gradually solve these difliculties besides placing us 
on the sure road to freedom”. 


The address was rejected. But the fact is there. 
What ts the verdict of the experienced J/indu on this 
subject? 

“In one respect we muat regard Mr. Das’s advent 
to this province as positively unfortunate, apart of 
course from his general contribution to the cause of 
unity. We need hardly say we refer to his attempt 
to play tho god out of the machine in the Brahmin- 
non-Brahmin controversy. One who aspires to be a 
mediator does not generally preface his attempt by 
ruffling the feolings of one party, and Mr. Das did 
this very thing effectively in his unfortunate and badly- 


briefed speech in Madras. Apart from that the 
problem is not ohne to be decided in the casual 
manner affected by Mr. Das and the only result of 


we can see is a tendency to 


It Is not however Mr. Das’s fault, but the inevitable 
cousequence of Congress leaders entering the list for 
the Council: seats. The Swaraj Party has the orthodox 
Non-cooperators, the Non=Brahmins and the Moderates 
to bring round or to overcome. The boycotting Non- 
cooperators were put down by tke resolution of the 
Bombay meeting, the Non-—Brahmins had next to be 
dealt with, and the above is the result. 


One of the mewbers of the new Working Comunit- 
tee of the Congress, in conjunction with a member of 
the Local Legislative Council, who was till recently a 
Council Secretary holding office under the ‘justice’ 
Party, convened a Round Table Conference under the 
Presidency of Deshbandhu Das, which passed a re- | 
solution in effect that the Swataj Party should leave 
the field clear to the Justice Party in the Local Legis- 
lative Council, and in return the Justice Party should 
agree to take the Swaraj Party into confidence in the 
Assembly elections. Ail these negotiations however 
were scornfully rejected by the Justice Party. The 
prestige of the Congress cannot be enchanced by 
all these proceedings which bave evoked ridicule and 
increased suspicion. CoRR. 
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The Next Campaign ? 
( By Gegrge Joseph ) 


ele over the Flag is on in 


As long as the strugg : 
:t would be impossible to think of any other 


Nagpur, 
practical measure for the Congress to handle. 
Efficiency calls for concentrated efforp and I would 


a miuute that a single volunteer 
should be withdrawn from there. But it does not mean 
that there are not other problems calling for carefcl 
thought and nearly immediate action, The fight in 
Nagpur is great—finely and patiently conducted, and 
I am beginning to feel that the Government 18 
beginning to feel worried. It is not for nothing that 
Sir Frank Sly has climbed and descended the side 
of the Simla Hills twice in the course of a month. It 
seems as if Government will have sagacity enough to 
own the defeat which is now clearly inevitable. As 
far ar we are concerned, it is our business to 
analyse other possibilities ; to do the kind of thing 
that General Staffs are supposed to de—work out 
problems in strategy, canvass academically probable 


not suggest for 


campaigns. 

It is to tho Punjab that a part of our attention 
ought 0 Jo, but it is not all the Puvojab—Malbar 
also gets complicated with it. This is how it is. 
1919 was the year of tribulation and glory for the 
lard of the Vive Rivers. Tears and shame there 
were in abundance, but amidst them the nation strongly 
resolved that the .rendering of justice to her should 
be bound up with the assertion of national honouw. 
But the original insult to the Punjab was possible, 
because it was done secre ly and hidden in @ corner, 
Jallianwala Bagh was hidde1a from a Secretary of State 
for months; the crawling crder, the insults to women, 
the flogging of men, the cut ageous sentences, random 
shootings were possible, only because there was no 
publicity. 


The genuine occasion for physical repression wes 
small, and it could not have assumed colossal dimen- 
sions it did, if there was publicity. Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer knew it; the army knew it and therefore thuy 
kept Mr. Norton out of the Punjab, they kept Mr. 
Andrews out. ‘he rest of India was helpless. The 
Congress was not then armed with the strength 
which became its daily portion after Mahatmaji 
endowed it with power. The battle of publicity should 
have been fought out then but it was not. Then came 
the Malabar outbreak (it is idle to fcall it rebellion— 
it was not one). The $hings tha, were done by Government 
in the name of the “rebellion” of which we are 
getting # few glimpses now,:two years later, were a 
disgrace both to the Government and to the pnblic 
life of this country. The Government knew its own 
mind, did propaganda on a blood curdling scale; the 
-Gurkhas shot as many Moplahs as the District autho- 
rites had no use for; the vantragedy took place; Police 
officers made fortunes and charge-shected the innocent and 
‘guilty alike with equal impartiality; the-lootors committed 
depredations against the weak and murdered the police- 
men who had not the wisdom to run away. The whole 


sérry chapter of tragedies and oppressions was permitted 


t8'thke place in secrecy, The Congress was strong then 
but it did nothing, At the present moment, the Govern- 
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ment has'in hand two campaigns about each of whioh 
the public knows next to uothing, but ought to know 
a good deal. The Government has discovered & 
‘“ebelfion” in the hills of the Andbradesha, the one 
known as the Rampa Fituri. The allegation is-that & 
young Andhra started » movement of open rebellion 
against the Government many months ago, and is atill 
Shivaji-like keeping it up. He has not been caught, 
but occasionally, Government communiques mention 
“rebels” and some day we may be sute of being told 
that he was shot asa “reel”. What is more, punitive 
policeis posted in the area to the harrasdment of the 
people round about and some individuals have been 
convicted of ‘waging war against the king,’ - because 
they harboured the “rebel” leader. But theré is 10 
publicity and the policemen are the kings of the place. 

Now comes the story from the Doaba, The Govern- 
ment case is that there is a “Revolutionary” movement 
an. get the Sikhsand that a certain number of “loyal” 
Sikhs have been murdered. They have sent solaiers to 
the districts of Jullunder and Hoshiarpur. Accounts 
are coming in,of oppression and the Gurudwara Praban- 
dhak Committee appointed a committee to enquire into 
the allegations Sf police and military tyranny. But the 
Commissioner has prohibited the enquiry. and the 
public knows nothing about it. From time to time, 
thero is Government propaganda about it; but nobody 
in the world believes any kind of official propaganda. 
In the meanwhile, the police and soldiers can do any- 
thing they please, and the unfortunate peasantry has 710 
remedy, no redress. Canght between the Government 
and the Revolutionavies, (assuming the truth of the 
Government's silegation) the people have to eat the 
dust. 

These cases raise the issue of publicity irresistibly, 
and it, is high lime that something was done by the 
Congress to settle the problem. | 


For, of this let there be no mistake,—without 
publicity, our cause will he lost. Itis a twofold duty 


_ that is cast on us. There should be publicity to safe- 


guard against tyranny whether from the Government 
or from the temporary lords of popular violence, 
Secondly, we owe a duty to the men of impatience, the 
men of murder,—they have to be approached and 
weaned: from madness. For doing either of these 
things, the Congress should establish its right to send 
its men anywhere it wants. We are men of persua- 
sion, not of violence and no one can reasonably keep 
us out, There is this Doaba affair. It is too mysterious, 
too sinister. Let us take it as the test case. The 


Cougress should appoint responsible men to enquire 
into the matter. Ifthe Government persists in throw- 
ing obstruction in the way, Satyagraha should be 
offered. £t will mean imprisonment for a large number 
of men, but the right of Publicity is as valuable a 
right as an® other civil right and should be asserted at 
all. cost. 
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The articles appearing in the Kconomival and Financial 
Sapplements will be shortly published in booklet form by | 
the Author 
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Khadi Notes 
Some useful varieties of Tree-cotton 


There are severa) places in India where although 
cotton can be grown. it is not, owing to certain prevail- 
ing conditions. The people of these places have begun 
to feel the scarcity of cotton since the spinning-wheel 
penetrated there. A variety of tree-cotton is reported 
to grow in some of these places. It Is worth consi- 
dering how far the scatcity can be removed if such 
cotton were grown to a large extent. We give 
below some information and experiences about useful 
varieties of tree-cotton, received from reliable sources. 


Dey Cotton 


This cotton grows to the size of a big Castor tree. 
Therefore its seed should be sown about 8 ft. apart. 
After it is one year old it begins to flower and bear 
fruit, and continues to do so all the year round for 
many a year. In several provinces it is seen growing 
in the courtyards of houses. 


It is reported to be grown in several 
other localities also. In ric2 growing tracts where 
field crop of cotton canuot be grown, this variety of 
tree-cotton is grown on the boundaries of fields. Its 
leaves are cf a glossy dark green colour. In size 
they are like vine leaves or the leaves of a Castor- 
tree and have from 3 to 5 pointed lobes. 


Its pods are three-chambered and pointed. When 
they burst, cotton does not gush out from them, but 
remains bound up like a cacoon within it. ‘The 
fibres in this variety, unlike other varieties where it 
sticks to the seeds all round, lie closely wrapped round 
them. ‘The colour of the seeds is black.and they 
ate found sticking to each other in a double row. 
They can be easily separated. While sowing, only 
one seed should be dropped in each drill. 

The plant of this variety bears properly from its 
third-year. A friend from South Kanara has sent a 
sample of Dev cotton grown there, along with some 
useful Information. He writes that the yleld of 
cotton from one tree was 7 lbs. The yield of lint 
from the seed-cotton in this variety is 25 p.c. 
Hence 7 Ibs. of seed-cotton gives 1 lbs. of lint. 

Dev cditon Js a very long staple variety. The staple 
of the Dev cotton grown in tha Satyagrahashram is 
from 14 to 1} inch long. But the length of that of 
the Kanara sample was found to be neatly j inch, Its 
lint was not so soft to touch. This shows that there 
must be some difference in the soil. 

It has also been observed that watering has a 
good effect on this tree, If ordinary cotton is watered 
while it is bearing, it stops frulting and begins to 
be leafy. Quite the opposite is the case with Dev 
cotton. By watering, this plant fruits plentifully, 
the length of tle staple improves and the llut be- 
comes softer. 


This variety of cotton does not stand carding 
with gut string Its fibres get damaged there- 
by. It is therefore merely loesend with the help 
of fingers. As to dirt, itis always free from it, and 
as it is never ginned in a 
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inning charkha, its lint: 


oo 
does not form into lumps. The separating of the tint 
with fingers does not teke much time, and this sort of 
ginning renders the carding (which again is done by 
fingers) more perfect. This cotton is-found-spun into 
yarn from 60 to 70 counts, and # yarn is quite decent. 


Some people spin this cotton as it comes from the 
pod, i. e. without separating it from the seeds. The 
thread comes out just as it does in the case of an 
Eri silk cacoon. When all the cotton is spun out, 
nothing is left in the hand exccept the bald cotton 
seed. But it is rather a misuse of this cotton. After 
ginning and carding it as described above, it cat be 
Spin speedily, finely and evenly. 

The process of separating the lint doés not take 
much time, so it is better not to spin direct from its 
seed cotton. 


Tini Cotton 


This is an exotic variety grown in Tinnevelly. Its 
seed resembles in appearance that of indigenous 
cotton, but is black in colour and about half the size 
of that of the latter. When cotton Is separated from 
the seed of this varlety, no fuzz remains on the seed. 
The leaves of this cotton plant have three pointed lobes 
of which the midd!e ove is large and the side ones 
ate vety small and pointed. The plant grows to the 
size of a small tree if taken care of. A-peasant In the 
Surat district had 3 trees of this variety in his court- 
yard, each of which had, in its third year, yielded 
from 5 to 15 Ibs. of seed cotton, 


The cotton of this variety is soft and long staple. 
The yield of lint is 28Z. Its staple is from 3 to 1 inch 
in length. This cotton cannot-be ginred with a ginning 
implement. The cotton has to be removed from the 
seeds by means of the hand. The fibre of this cotton 
is not so strong as that of the ordinary variety. But per- 
haps that is due to its being very fine. This variety is 
generally used in spinning finer counts, as the staple 
is so fine. A friend from Madras had sent to the 
Ashram some time ago a sample of 110 counts yarn 
spun out of this variety of cotton. 

Cambodia 


Like the native cetton this also crops only fot 
one year. But In better circumstances it is made to 
crop for 2 years. In Satyagrahashram, a plant of 
this veriety owlng to some. favourable circumstances, 
spread over a space of 6G ft. square in the 2nd year 
of Its growth and yielded nearly 5 Ibs. of seed cotton. 
If it were not for monkeys, its yield might have been 
doubled. Monkeys are vety fond of its fruit, and it: 
is not quite immune from men elther. 


This plant began to put on luxuriant growth as 
soon as rains commenced, but when the rains protract- 
ed, Its leaves were attacked by a pest. They 
began to roll up and-fade ‘The part attacked 
by the pest was therefore pruned off. It spread again 
more luxuriantly and yielded the crop as described 
above. Its cotton was immaculately white and the pods 
were quite full, The percentage of lint was 33. 
The length of the fibres, even tp to the last pod, 
was about one inch. But when a grain of seed 
cotton is combed, nearly half the fibtes are found to 
be shorter, i, e. about an inch long, The fibres. 
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a. the top of the seed are longer, On the whole the 
staple is soft and stro_g. But it is thicker than that 


of the two  varietles mentioned above. It 
is eyen coarser than that of the good 
Surt? cotton. The lint is white and strong. Its tree 


remains quite green and so dry foliege does not get 
mixed with the cotton as in the case of native 
cotton. The cotton of this variety, therefore, remains 
very clean, This advantage is common to all the 
varieties of tree-cotton mentioned above. 


Ordinary Cambodia 


Another plant of the Cambodia cotton has quite 
a different tale to tell. This also was in its 2nd year. 
It grew in hard unploughed soil strewn with brick- 
bats and brick-powder. This too began to bear 
luxuriantly when the rains commenced and began to 
bear pods in about 24 months’ time. It was pruned 
at this time and about 50 well developed pods were 
permitted to remain. The result was that it began to 
give crop in about the fourth month and the whole crop 
was exhausted in about one month more. Its cotton was 
quite soft and its staple was a little over one inch 
long. The noteworthy thing about it was that its 
crop was over ina very short time. The space 
covered by this plant was about 3 ft. square. The total 
yleld of seed cotton was nearly :0 tolas. 


Field Cotton 


Cotton plants are generally sown 2 ft. apart, The 
interval between two plants in no case exceeds 3 ft. 
At this rate 4840 plants can be grown in one acre 
of land; and if such plants were to yield 5 tolas of 

catton on the average, the tolal yleld would be 
4840*5240£605 Ibs. Computing the lint at the rate of 33% 
this would give 605+3=202 lbs. of lint; but the Indian 


Cotton Committee has reported that the average production 
of cotton is 90 Ibs. per acre. This is a very poor figure, 
butthatisnotall. Itis picked so carelessly, thatit reaches 
the spinning and weaving mills with a lot of dirt. In 
several cases it is adulterated. The question of reform- 
ing this evil has been serlously considered by the 
committee referred to above. But there is no scope for 
dishonesty of this sort where the spinning-wheel kas 
established itself. In those places where cotton crop is 
grown, every family ought to stock cotton for its use. 
In other localities people ought to grow some sort of 
tree-cotton sufficlent for thelr requirements. If this 
is done, we shall no more be a prey to the fluctna- 
tions of the cotton market. In several places Khadi 
activity has suffered a set back owing to the dearth 
of cotton. In certain places Congress Committees 
were even blamed by the people for failing to stock 
sufficient cotton in season. But if the spinners only 
help themselves and make arrangements for the 
supply of cotton, they would be saved from depen- 
dence on Congress Committees and the Congress 
Committees will be relieved of extra work. 


However it can be inferred from the big orders 
for cotton seeds received here from several parts that 
many provincial Congress Committees have already 
begun to make necessary arrangements for cotton. We 
may therefore conclude without fear of mistake that 
these provinces will have no more to complain next 
year obout scarcity of cotton. If our provincial 
Congress Committees take only half the care that the 
representatives of foreign or ¢esht mills or Government 
experimental institutions take, it would be enough 
for the Khadi movement. 


Maganlal K. Gandh! 


Navjivan Press, Ahmedabad 
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Some Unjust Taxes—Il 


[ Based on the sixty years of Indian Finance. ] 
[ All rights reserved by the Contributor } 


The difficulties in the, way of a proper working of 
the Income and Property taxes—or the direct taxation 
of wealth—have preserved the otherwise crude, anti- 
quated ard uneconomic system of direct taxation on 
that indication of wealth which is shown by an 
individual’s expenditure. Taxes on expenditure consist 
chiefly of Excise and Customs duties. As they are, 
generally speaking, paid along with, and as a part of, 
the price of the articles of consumption, their burden 
-is not really perceived by the actual tax-payer. It 
must, however, be noted that taxes on expenditure 
are not necessarily or invariably umperceived or 
indirect taxes. The license duties payable on keeping 
dogs, cycles, carriages and horses, mern-servants 
and motor-cars are as direct as any Income Tax. 
As however the yield from these latter is never very 
considerable and as fheir assessment is usually on & 
fixed scale left to. the local governing authorities, 
public attentitu is chiefly riveted on the limited class 
of expénditure taxes, coimprised In the Excise and 
Customs duties. In their case it should be illusory to 
maintain that the taxing authority can always 
apportion the tax burden according to the abllity of 
the taxpayer. Commodities thus taxed will be 
necessarily these which, being of universal consump- 
tion, will yield a considerable revenue. But precisely 
because they are prime necessaries of life, and therefore 
of universal consumption, the individuals contributing 
will have to contribute irrespective of their abllity. A 
salt tax, a tea duty, an excise charge nist be pald 
by any one using the article taxed, regardless of the 
power to pay. It is sometimes urged in favour of these 
expenditure taxes,* that their essential characteristic 
is that the faculty on which they are based is not 
one calculated or estimated by the Exchequer, as in 
the case of Income taxes, but one which the tax- 
payer impttes to himself. But the plea is sound, if, at 
all, in the case of taxation of luxuries or superfluities. 
When the article taxed is salt or tea, or @ piece of 
clothing which the poorest individual must consume, 
it ig absurd to suggest that the individual gives his 
own standard of ability. He is indeed, at liberty to 
save himself the tax burden by not using the taxed 


‘article; but so he is at liberty to eat dog’s meat, to 


* See N, G. Pierson’s Principle of Economics Vol, II, 


sleep in a graveyard, to starve to death. Wherever, 
therefore, taxation of articles of universal consumption 
is practised, the rule is attempted to be observed that 
this kind of taxes should be so framed as would not 
impair the productive powers of the countiy. But the 
two aims—of getting the largest income for the State 
from these taxes, and keeping up unimpaired the 
productive powers of the country,—are often incompa- 
tible. The attempts to reconcile them by ae system of 
refunds of excise and custom duties on the articles 
once taxed being exported, or of exemption of those 
goods intended to b: used @s raw materials for 
manufacture of goods, are not only clumsy in them. 
selves, but often incapable of remedying the harm 
already done. 


Another argument in favour of expenditure taxes, 
which is sometimes urged, is concerned With the 
power of the State, by means of these taxes, to 
discourage harmful consumption. It is on this ground 
that excise dutles in England and India are usnally 
defended. But (1) merely to raise the price of an 
article will never by itself suffice to puta step to 
its consumption, however injurious it may be. Not only 
there are clas’es which cannot possibly be seriously 
affected by any increase in these taxes, ard therefore, 
the real burden of such taxes will fall with dispro- 
portionate weight on the glass of beer as egainst a 
bottle of champagne: but the institution of such duties © 
may often enable the dealers in such aiticies to levy 
an additional tax for their own profit which can well 
be concealed under the charge Jevied by the Siate. 
The large annual income (2) moreover that some 
States obtain by means of this taxation of injurious 
consumption exposes the sincerity of statesmen more 
than ever to suspicion, when they talk of raising thess 
taxes to reduce consumption. They will never false 
such taxation to the really prohibitive limit, even 
supposing the mere increase In price is effective in 
preventing consumption completely, unless and until 
there Is a radicA] change in the fundamental principles 
governing the existing tax system. For the only 
effective way of regulating consumption and keeping 
it within bounds is to make such articles the absolute 
monopoly of the State, which will then cosittol the 
manufacture and supply as well as prices and sale, — 
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Finally there may be legitimate differences of 
opinion the real injury done to the consumer 
by specifi ticles, Even Opium and Cocalne are tlée- 
ful medicines. Within limits the consumption of intoxi- 


cating drinks, or tobacco or tea may be quite invi- 
gorating. Indiscriminate taxation,—and our existing 
systems can possess very [ttle discrimination—only 
ends in unnecessary resentment, occasionally in serious 
injury. 

Taxes on consamption, therefore, whether consi- 
dered collectively, or from the particular standpoint of 
the taxation on injurious consumption, bave obvious 
defects. The specious pretext that they are automatically 
adjusted to the ability of the tax-payer is impossible 
to maintain, if we bear in mind the relative values of 
different incomes, apart altogether from the fact that 
they will not reach all forms of income. They involve 
moreover, a very costly machinery for assessment and 


collection. The greater the reliance placed in any tax sys-. 


tem upon such taxes the more numerous will have to 
be the articles taxed, and therefore the more costly 
the machinery to collect the taxes, to prevent their 
evasion, to stop illicit consumption. The attempts to 
distinguish between luxuries and necessaries, to insti- 
tute an elaborate system of refunds and exemptions, 
to lay special emphasis on injurious consumption—all 
confess the 1adical unsoundness of the system they 
seek to correct, It is fundamentally indefensib’e to tax 
the food and crink, the clothing and communications 
of the people. It hampars and often misdirects consum- 
ption, and generally defeats its own purpose. And yet 
we cannot altogether dispense with the taxes 
on consumption cr expenditure taxes 
until the entire system of obtaining the public revenues 
is recast. Taxes on expenditure can only be ceferded 
on the ground that they serve to obviate the imper- 
fections of the Income and Property taxes, or that at 
any rate, they all together bring about a greater 
measure of. distributive justice in apportioning tax- 
burdens than any oue of them singly can. But as 
consumption charges are usually indirect, and there. 
fore their effects difficult to trace, as people might 
conceivably restrict consumption and thereby hamper, 
misdirect or curtail production, the intending tax= 
reformer must seek progressively to reduce and narrow 
the field of such taxes and increase proportionetely 
the direct taxes until, ultimately, the community comes 
into its own, and dispenses with taxation altogether. 
Salt Revenue 


The Salt Duty in India is an old item of public 
revenues, alike instructive in historical aspect, and pro- 
ductive in its fiscalaspect, It hasbeen regarded by the 
present Government of India as a heritage from the 
older Native rulers of the country; it is by no means 
quite clear how was this tax collected under the Indi- 
genous regime. Assuming its existence, we hear first 
in history of the fiscal importance of this duty, when 
Tord Clive, in his endeavour to reform the public ser- 
vice of the Company, and to prevent the many abuses 
that had crept in by the sudden change of character 
from @ poor trading corporation to a mighty arbiter of 
the destinies of kingdoms and provinces, set apart the 
proceeds of the monopoly of salt for the benefit of the 
public servants of the Company, who received miser- 
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able stipends, but whom Clive forbade to accept what 
were politely described as ‘‘presents’’ from the nattves, 
and who were, therefore, thus to be compensated for 
the sacrifices of no mean portion of their incidental 
income. In Bengal salt was prepared by the Company’s 
agents. Before the article could be brought to the 
market for sale, a duty of Rs =a maund of 82}lbs. 
was added to the cost of the production, which 
stim was reduced to Rs, 4 a matfnd on salt from 
Native States before it could pass into British territory. 
Where, as in Madras and Bombay, good salt could be 
prepared from the evaporated sea=water, the Company’s 


government collected the duty from private manufacturers, 


the duty being Rs. 2 in Madras and Rs.1 In Bombay. 
Finally, as regards salt !mported into India by way of 
the sea, an import duly of between 5 to 6 rupees f<t 
maund was cherged. 

On questions of general principles the Government 
of India have regarded Salt revenue, in the sem!-mo- 
nopolistic manner in which it is derived, as a peculi- 
arly suitable source of public income. Said the Duke 
of Argylle:— 


“On all grounds of general principles salt is a per- 
fectly legitimate subject of taxation. It is impossible 
in any country to reach the masses of the population 
by direct taxes. Jf they are to contribute at all to 
tho expenditure of the State, it must be through taxes 
levied upon some articles of universal consumption. If 
such taxes sre fairly adjusted, a large revenne can 
be thus raised not only with less conscivusness on the 
part of the people but with less real hardship upon 
them, than in any other way whatever. There is no 
other article in India answering this descripition upon 
which any tax ig levied. It appears to he the only 
one which at present, in that country, can occupy the 
place which is held in our financial system by the 
great articles of consumption from whicha large part 
of the imperial revenue is Merived. I am of opinion, 
therefore, that the salt tax in India must Continue to be 
regarded as a legitimate and important source of pub-~ 
lic revenue. It is the duty, however, of the Govern- 
ment to see that such texes are not so heavy as to 
bear unjustly upon the poor, by amounting to a very 
large percentage upon their necessary expenditure, 
The best test whether an indirect tax is open to this 
objection is to be found in its effect upon consumption.” 


As already observed, the salt revenue is considered 
by the Government of India as a legitimate source of 
public income, not only because it forms an appreciable 
proportion of the total revenues, but also because it is, 
according to the official theory in the matter, the only 
way in which to taxa large proportion of the commu- 
nity who cannot be got at by any other tax in thé 
entire system.® But even apart from the land revenue 
the pressure of which is borne by two out of ever 
three persons In India, who must also bear the burden 
of the salt duty unless they were prepared to escapp 
the burden by ceasing altogether to use the commodity, 
the mass of the people bear more than their own fair 
share in the revenue contributed under the “head of 
~~ * "Phe Salt tax is the only contribution toward the publig 
expenditure that is made by a large number of the people. (Sir £, 
Baker's Financial Statement 1907-08) Sir Edward laiw thought 


the people in general contributed 20 ofo of their inceme to the 
Cuatoims, 
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Hxvise, Stamps, Customs, Railway an 


go , 1d Trrigation recei- 
Pts; Provincial ities, Forests and others, These make 


tip the balk of the tax tevenue in India, and as it 
would be inipossible to tex for the use of salt only 
those people who pay no other taxes at all, the state- 
ment would be utterly inaccurate that the Salt Tax is 
the only means to reach a large proportion of the people 
of India. It is almost impossible to find a citizen of 
Indla who neither possesses land, nor uses intoxicating 
drugs or dtinks, nor &0es to law, nor constimes Forest 
Produce. ar wears clothing home-made or foreign, nor 
pays income tax, nor travels by Railways; and so it 
would be absurd to say that the <a't duty is the only 
means to reach that section of the community which 
otherwis: would escape all tax—burdens. The tax, 
moreover; is further objectionable, in that it does not 
permit of any variation in the tate to sult the ability 
Of the tax payer. And as it is an important necessary 
of life, the rich und poor alike must use itin the quanti- 
ties they need without much regard te the price. it 


is true, the reduction of duty has shown an increase, 


of consumption but the fact argues, not the possibility 


of much further inctease in the same direction, but 


rather the under—consumption due to an oppressive duty 
in the past. On the other hand, it istrue that the salt 
duty, as now levied, has taken the place of the old 
oppressive travsit dues. To the extent that these have 
been altogether abolished, the retention of the <a't 
duty must be admitted to be not altogether injurlous. 
Though when this fiscal reform was first thought of the 
prospective loss of revenue from the abolition of the 
Transit Duties was sought to be made up by an increase 
in the Salt duty rate, the saner policy has since 
prevailed, and the reduction or alf increase in the rate 
of the salt duty is now considered solely by itself, 
This improvement in the price does, no doubt, offer 
an effective set-off to the existence of the duty. The 
only drawback that the criticof the policy need mention 
is that the duty es charged today falls on the subjects 
of the Native States es welias of the Britiso Government 
in India, while before 1878; the subjects of the Rajputana 
Native States were exempt from {taxation of this kind. 
But as Sir J. Strachey has pointed out, it is possible to 
consider this anindirect mode of making these people 
contribute to the expense of the Britlsh Government, 
though it must not be assumed that they are altogether 
free. from taxation. 


The question would, perbaps, be beyond pale 
of practical politics to consider whether satt duty should 
at all be levied in India. At the present dorhled rate 

of taxation, the revenue from that source is about + ¥ 
of the total; and even at the pre-war rateit would not 
be materially different. With the burden of the recent 
unproductive debt added to the finance, It seems most 
unlikely that any Indian financier would consider in 
the next generation the possibility of remitting the 
duty altogether. But theoretically the tax falls on a 
necessary of life, the restricted consumption of which 
cannot but have undesirable effects on the health and 
physique of the people. In this respect it is unlike 
the other items in the Excise Bill where the comnio- 
dities taxed are all more or less deletrious, and 
* consequently no one need regret the restriction on 
—gomguimption caused by the duty. On the other hand 
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‘this is the one duty which is contributed alike by the 
rich and the peor; though impossible to gradviate 
according to the ability of the tax—payer, it is never- 
theless a source of income which has a definite limit 
placed upon it irrespective of the incidence of the tax. 
The figures of income would not Increase appreciably 
even if the tax were reduced to one-half its present 
tate. At a fair low rate, therefore, thete is noreason 
why the {ax should pot be continued, particularly if 
suitable exemptions are granted to every consumer for 
industrial purposes. 
Excise Revenue 

Take the Excise Revenue first. The term is confined 
to the taxation of articles of consumption produced 
within the country, the tax taking the various forms 
of a License duty or fee, a simple duty on output, 
“‘octroi’”’ or ‘Transit duties or Monopoly prices. The 
progress of society has been characterised in Europe 
by a steadily increasing revenue from the Excise 
system owivg to the improvement of the standard of 
life and the consequent increase in the wants of 
citizens and the means to gratify these wants, so that 
the modern Iuropean State derivesa very considerable 
proportion of its revenues from thissystem of Excise.* 
In favour of this system of taxation it is claimed that 
it Is not only convenient to the tax-payer, in that 
he would pay as and when he obtairs the taxed 
conimodity and in proportion as he uses that commo- 
dity; but that he is himself the judge as to whether 
or not to use the commodity, and if to use it, how 
much? By this means, it is elleged, the tax payer 
indicates his own abilty aud thus facilitates the 
apportionment of the burden’ of the tax in the most 
equitable uanner. We bave already seen how far this 
specious argument {s really to be relied upon, 
especially as regards the measure of abi'ity furnished 
by Indirect Taxes ou consumption. || We need not 
dwell at length on the reasous which have recom- 
mended Indirect Taxation of this kind to certain 
Governments in the past. Bat we must observe that 
thesa3 taxes would aohleve their object only if the 
articles selected are rot only of sich general consum- 
ption as to afford the greatest possible revenve, but 
also capable of being really apportioned according to 
the financial ability of the tax-payer. The attempt to 
discriminate between iuxuries and necessaries, and to 
adjust the tax rate accordingly, does not always prove 
a success. Not only are luxuries unproductive owing 
to their quantity consumed-being necessarily small, they 
are apt to defeat the object of the financier by a sudden 
shifting of demand due toa change In fashion or any 
sich incalculable factor. The modern needy exchequer 
cannot, therefore, rely upon the taxation of luxuries 
nlone as an adequate source of income. On the other 
hand taxation of articles of general consumption suffers 


from the defect:—1ather a grave defect in these days of 


militant democracy,—that it l:aves no means of exempt- 
ing from taxation a minimum of Income. We may, 


indeed, emphasise 


* Before the War in U. K. the Excise Revenue Was £38-85 
million out of g total revenne of €19§°82 million or 20 per cent. 
in 1918-19 the yield was €59°f4 million ont of a total of £ 889 
million or 67 per cent, 

|| See the discussion under the secti dealing with the princi- 
ples of Direct Taxation. in the preceeding chapter, 
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every citlzen to contribute to the support of the 
State in propoition to his ability; but the existence in 
every modern state of large numbers of feople, 
habitually living below a decent minium of existence, 
makes this maxim a sad travesty of distributive 
justice in practice. 

Under these circumstatices the excise dutles tend 
to be narrowed down only to those commodities, 
which, being of general consumption, are likely to 
yield a substantial return, without causing undue 
hardship to the tax-payer. Even so, the list of 
excisable aiticles must not be very large, or else the 
sheer difficulty of stipervision and the expense of 
preventive establishments would comp:l the abandon- 
ment of the schedule. In a smaller list the ins!stence 
on productiveness of the tax would lead to one of the 
two alternative results: either the rate of tax must be 
very high,—a position which would be supported 
only when the taxed article, though widely consumed 
in the community, is op2n to some mortal or social 
objection, and thus facilitates the task of the financier 
in adiusticg duties with a view to reduce consumption 
on moral if not on fiscal grounds; or else the articles 
selected are such as being of the widest possible 
demand, which does not vary from year to year, 
would yield even at a moderate rate a heavy revenue: 
We can illustrate both these alternatives in the 
Spirits Duty and Tea Duty in England, the one an 
Instance of Excise, the otuer of the Customs revenue. 
However the tax is adjusted, the assessment and 
collection would be much simplified if the articles 
taxed are produced under conditions which render 
supervision and control easy and concentrated and 
relatively inexpensive. With this last object in view 
the best framed fiscal system would endeavour to 
levy the duty at the most favourable point in the 
transit of the taxed commodity from the factory to 
the hands of the consumer. The convenient moment 
for taxation may of course vary according to the 
neture of the different industries; and, if it is sought to 
conceal the total burden of the tax it may be divided 
at more than one foint in the career of the same 
commodity. The possibility of distinguishing between 
the various classes-of commodities of the same generic 
description according to their degree of deleterious- 
ness would enable the financier to vary the tate so 
as to penalise the most harmful consumption. 

Excise Revenue in India 


The Excise Revenue of the Government of India 
is derived from intoxicating liquors, hemp drugs and 
oplum consumed in the country, and is levied in the 
country, in the form of duty on manu. 
facture and sale of licenses by fecst In the 
paucity of our information as regards the system of 
Excise Revenue in the pre-Britlsh days, it would 
be difficult to draw conclusions as to the effects of 
th 
Cotton 
head of 


+ There is a form of Excise Duty, which is not included 
the accounts under the h of Excise proper, viz. the 
Excise accounts receipts from which are credited te the 
customs, 
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the British Rule in the spread of the drink habit.$ 
But, in any case it seems to be fairly well established 
that the indigenous governments, whether those now 
in existence or those which the British Rule has 
supplanted, have had some system of “ Abkaree 
Revenue’ derived from the consumption of intoxicant 
liquors or drugs, which was so commonly handed 
over to ‘‘Ijardars’’ or farmers of these branches of 
public income. The British Government inherited, 
and for a considerable period continued this 
system of farming, but, while disinclined 
to undertake any violent departures from the prevailing 
sysiems and habits, the present Government has felt 
more and more the indisputable claims of social snd 
temperance reformers, who would abolish if they could, 
the drink habit altogether by this powerful lever ‘f 
State action and regulation of the mavufacture and 
sale of the intoxicants. Since 1888, if not. eatlier, 
the general principle of deriving the maximum of 
revenue with the minimum of consumption has been 
accepted, and ‘to this end we find the various 
Provincial Governments instracted to raise their rates 
of Excise Duty, at the same time that they should 
check illicit consumption and minim/se the temptations 
to drink among the people, by the more restricted 
number of shops for the sale of such article, the 
more restricted hours of business, the more stringent 
precautions as to the situaton and working of such places. 

The Policy of the Government of India has been 
thus defined :— 

‘The Government of India has no desire to inter- 
fere with the habits of those who use alcohol in 
moderation. This is regarded by them as outside the 
duty of the Government, and it is necessary in their 
opinion to make due provision for the needs of snch 
persons. Their settled policy, however, is to minimise 
temptation to those who do not drink, and to discou- 
rage excess smong those who do; and to the further- 
ance of this policy all considerations of revenne must 
be absolutely subordinated. The most effective method 
of furthering this policy is to make the tax upon 
liqnor as high as it is possible to raise it 
without stimulating illicit production to a degree which 
would increase, instead of diminishing, the toval con- 
sumption, and without driving people to substitute 
deleterious drugs for alcohol, or a more for a less 
harmful form of liquor. Subject to the same considera- 
tion the number of liquor shops should be restricted 
as far as possible, and their location should be 
periodically aubject to strict examination with s view 
to minimise the temptation to drink, and to conform 
as far as is reasonable, to publis opinion. It is important. 
to secure that the liquor whish is offered for sale is of 
good quality and not necessarily injurious to health.” 

(Zo be continued) K. 


§ That the habits of the people were Surprisingly temperate, 


seems to be confirmed by tLe severe penalties and prohibitions 
imposed py the Law givers of the Findus and Mohomedans alike. 
Ou the other hand, inspite of these strictures, it js a notorious 
fact that at least in the Imperial Housé of the Moenuls, consump- 
tion of wine wis by no means unknown; and _ judging from 
frequent references to such habits in the profane literature of the 
Hindus, they too do not seem, as a matter of history, to have 
been entirely free from a desire for stimulants. It fs difficult to 
believe that the vice of intemperance could not have been utilised 
by the earlier governments in Indian aga source of public benefit 
In fact the East India Company did derive considerable revenue, 
as noted in the introduction, from the Abkaree system of the 
indigenous governments it bad replaced in the various provinces, 
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Notes 
Will It Abdicate ? 


_ The All-India Cofigress Committee has adopted by 
80 votes against 67 a resolution for holding a special 
session of the Congress to consider the question of 
the bovcott of Councils, The resolution runsthus:— 

“In view of the fact that there’:is a strong desire in rome 
provinces for holding.a special session of the Congress to consider 
the question of the boycott of Councils and also kaving regard to 
the political situation presented in the country by the present 
division in the Congress ranks, this Committee. resolves that a 
special session of the Congress be convened? at Bombay abovt 
tne middle of August next,” 


It will be clear from the text of the resolution 
that the basis of deliberations in the Special Congress 
is intended to be not the so-called Bombay Compro- 
“mise with its expression of subjective attitude towards 
tlie Councils, but the desirability or otherwise of 
&ctomplishing an effective boycott of the councils in its 
wbjective andrea) sense. The decision to ho'd a special 
eesinn is based on the assumption that the Bombay 
Compromise has failed to provide au adequate or satis- 
factory solution of the problem and the Specia! Congress 
has beeh called uponto put an end tothe confusion that 
has resulted from the facing-both-ways formula forced 
upon the All-India Committee by an unfortunate 
conspiracy of circumstances for which no particular 
party can be held responsible. The Centre Party 
having come to the conclusion that the advantages 
resulting from an effective boycott of Councils would 
not be commensurate with the harm that would 
follow from propaganda for accomplishing the same, 
‘probibited gil effort in that direction by a fait from the 
body that had been charged by the Nagpur Congress 
with the execution of boycott policy. The suspension 
resolution was thus not conceived as the best method 
of fulfilling the Nagpur resolution, but as the only 
solution that the All-India Committee was free to 
adopt of sterilising the pernicious effects that were 
apprehended from an attempt to fulfil that resolution. The 
clearest solution would of course have been to reverse 
the Congiess resolutiou, but the feeling that such a step 
would mean a clear breach of the Congress mandate 
citcumscribed the scope of recommendations of the All 
India Committee. The Special Congress will be 
_circumscribed by such limitation no more. It can take 
full stock of the developments that have taken place 
and decide for itself, whether they justify a rescission 
of. the ‘boycott of Councils or not. The All India 
‘committee has done the sightest thing in uot referring 
the Bombay Compromise to its consideration. An 


eniergent session of the Congress that is called upon 
to pronounce its opinion on the Councils 
cam only issue clear and emphatic mandate, either 
effectively capturing or boycotting these bodies. It 
dare not beg the issne by simply expressing its 
mental preference for either course. 


It goes without ssying that the entire Congress 
proceedings wilt be reduced toa mere farce if its decision 
is at avy time liable to he set aside or reversed by 
the All-India Coumittee. [t cannot tor jealously 
safegnard its power against the wusurpetion by its 
executive body. It is immaterial whet resolutions it 
adopts it it cannot ensure their being feithfully carried 
out. Indecision won’t do. It must function or abdicate. 


Our Sheet Anchor 


The question of Hindu-Moslem unity has become 
a veritable King Charles’ head that does not fail to 
make its appearance wherever any proposition having 
the slightest bearing on the Swaraj Party or the 
attitude of the Congress towards the Councils question 
is introduced for discussion The following note sent 
by a friend, in our opinion, offers the most eonvin- 
cing diagnosis of the trouble and its remedy in striking 
contrast with numerous quack remedies and pseudo 
solutions that have been suggested from time to time 
in course of such discussions. 

“The efforts of men like Mahatma Gandhi and the preat Aili 
Brothers have brought about Hindao-Muslim unity. That is why 
we are able to hope for Swaraj in the near future. 


“But we must recognise that this u‘nty is to be formed amongst 
the best of the Mussalmans and the best of the Hindus, The problem 
of the worst amongst the Hindus aud the worst amongst the Mus- 
lims has yet to be solved. Now that Hindu-Muslim unity 28 an 
accomplished fact, IT can safely tay that I have often found that 
of the worst element in both the communities the Hindu is a 
coward and the Nuslim is a bully. 

“] must confess that it is the coward that creates the bully. Bat 


recognisicg the facts as they are, it is the religious duty of the 
best men of each community to cdueate their co-religionists to 


get out of the situation, You will plcase recall the presidential 


address of Pandit Malaviyaji of the Gaya Hindu Sabha. It pains 
my heart to let you know, what is a matter of personal knowledge 
to me, that most Hindu women are afraid of Muslims, Their fcars 
in ‘many cases may be illefoufded but the fear is there and we 
maust, reqognise the fact if weave to voment a lasting Hindu~ 
Moslem unity. 

“ig:it, tou much to expect that gool and true Mussalmans would 
moye in ine mutter and strain every nerve to crente a strong 
pubic opinion ro that Hindrg and Muslims will feel perfectiy safe 
with caci ot:er 2? Only when Hincns and Mussalmans fee? that 
theit bést {°t»ea's and women are tafe in the hands of each other, 
can a tnile Zidian nation ariee in this unhappy land.” 
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The Iron has entered his soul 

Mr. Shastri has been very ill. I hope he will be 
restored fo normal health and strength soon. India 
will be deeply grateful to the English friends who 
will nurse and look after him. 

The following paragraphs were written by 
Mr. C. EF. Andrews in the Bombay Chronicle:— 

“J wish to express publicly my regret if at any time 1 have 
appeared luke-warm about Mr, Shastri's efforts. I felt strongly 
against his acceptance of official positions and his going on official 
tours for the Government of India though I believed intensely in 
his honesty of purpose in doing so, and I would have gladly gone 
to australia with him, But all that is another matter, and I do 
not think that he is likely to accept official positions again,—after 
his knowledge of Kenya, and all that “Kenya” represents. Mahatma 
Gandhi, I know, always felt that Mr. Shastri would soon come to 
understand the weakness of the prop on which be was Icaning and 
he believed’ that the future would prove what he felt to be true. 

“J am certain that the time is coming, and has almost come, 
when the whole of India will recognise this, For in taking up the 
cause of Kenya and in meeting these people, like Lord Delamere 
and others, face to face, the iron of India’s subjection has entercd 
into his soul, asit never did before. He has been face to face with 
reality, while thus meeting the hard determined white raciai 
suprimacy of these European settlers in London; and as I have 
first said, the iron of Indias subjection has entered into his soul as 
itnmever did before, I cannot say more than this atthe prescat 
moment.” 


A Fair Analysis 

The following analysis of tue Das programme is 
taken from ove of its opponent journals but seems to 
sum it up accurately: 

1. The Party is, first, formally to demand, not full 
self-government but a mere “ beginning” of self— 
government, which, according to Mr. Das, may take 
as many as 20 years to blossom {nto complete Swara}. 
Ifthe Government is tactful enough to accept the 
“Principle” of the demand, the whole movement of 
N, 0. 0. is to be liquidated. 


In the event of the rejection of the demand by 
Government, which itself will take two or three years 
to come about, the party will not necessarily embark 
on obstruction of all measures of Government, but 
( when in a majority )may ascertain the wishes of the 
electorates, which moans that if the latter are averse 
or are thought to be averse, to obstruction, the party 
will give up the only form of non-co-operation 
contemplated. 

3. When in a minority, they do not pledge them- 
selves to resign, but may retain their seats and will 
be free to give or withhold their suppart as they 
please. 


A Prophecy. 
The Manchester Guardian 
Das Party’s programme says:— 


“It is a comparatively childish deviee, and will no 
more produce the dawn of the new day desired by 
India than chanticleer can produce the sunrise To 
enter the Councils, and then do nothing but obstruct, 
is so futile a policy that it must needs break down 
in action. If the Government were to propose Protec- 
tion, would Mr. C. R, Das’s party obstruct that pro- 
posal, on which India’s heart seems to be set P Of 
course not It is, moreover, significant of the new 
party's intentions and of Mr. Das'’s astuteness, that 
they have chogen as President (of the Bombay branch 
of the party) Mr. K. Natarajan, a severe critic of the 
Reforms but one who has Youndly denounced the 
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policy of mere wrecking. The new President believes in 
mending, not in ending, the present system. It does 
not require great gifts of propheo to fortell that Mr. 
Das’s new party will shortly be co-operating with 
Government on the lines laid down tor any sane 
Opposition.” 

Rowdyism 

Recent scenes in the House of Commons lead the 
Times of India to the following reflections :— 

“It is not a pecuiiarity of any perty, for a member so to lose 
his temper and control over himeelf thit he indulges in wild 
unparliamentary Janguage aud e en inflicts blows upon some other 
member whose views or whose particular atlitud? are noxious and 
irritating to him. The history of the House of Commons gives many 
examples of “scenes”, some of which were unedifying in the extreme, 
others of which were, in their ups:op, inclined to ke amusing. But 
there is a difference between these aud those which are now reported, 
The former were all committed in the heat of the moment, were 
repented of immediatcly and what amends were possible, were made, 
The latter may likewise toa certiin ext :nt be spontsneour but they 
are also part of a delilbcra e at em; t t> disere'it al parliamentary 
tradition.” 

The journal thinks thet some method of making 
extremists observe the decencies of public life will 
have to be discovered; ctherwise ‘‘ they will bring 
the British Parliament into grave and wide-spread 
discredit’’, 

Time was when any disturbarce at a. meeting in 
India or even angry words was a peg to hang an 
inference of tctel unfitness for parliamentary self- 
government. But by a supreme law that every defect 
appeating awong the British psople is an unessential 
defect, ever as every fashion or virtue found among 
them is an essential reyuisite for freedom, it looks as 
if riots and disturbances aud disorderly meetings will 
not much matter hereafter and may even show 
ful-biooded fitness for self-rule. Cc. R. 


Abimsa in Indian History 

{ When Mr. George Joseph visited Abmedabad 
recently, Principal Kripalani invited him to speak to 
the students of the Vidyapith. In doing go Mr. Joseph 
developed the outline of what Mr. Kripalani after- 
wards described as a ‘‘novel interpretation of Indian 
history”. Without in any way committing ourselves 
to Mr. Joseph’s thesis, we present to our readers @ 
summary of his speech, because it is suggestive and 
far-reaching. Be ean Se) ea | 

All history is interpretation. A’ right view of 
Indian history in the light of modern terms ia still 
lacking. The Luropean representation of the thou- 
sands of years of our life as o series of invasions and 
tyrannies is manifestly inadequate, because it does 
not explain the fact of Indian culture and the 
undoubted continium of her history For, one thing 
is clear:—just as there is o unity of our culture, 
there is a continuity also. Raids from the North* 
West Aryan, Greek, Muslim were disruptions 
and the thing to be explained is how inspite of them 
the civilisation of the land south of the Himalayas, its 
outlook, its sense of life, its view of God remains — 
just the same os it was in the days of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. There are only two existing 
civilisations which can claim to be ancient, the Chinese 
and our own. European Civilisation is @ thing of yes- 
terday—a bare five hundred years old affair, and Eng- 
lish civilisation (if there is such a distinctive thing) 
not older than the Industrial Revolution. Before 
them were- the Greek, the Greco-Roman, and 
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Political revolutions 


soil, all in unqquiet 
not merely the succession of 
which are nothing, but social 
and cultural revolutions which are nearly everything. 
The key to the contrast between Europe and India is 
that while the former built herself on Force, the foun- 
dation of ourlifo wag Non-violence, Love, Ahimsa. But 
it is not the same thing as to say that Europe did not 
_ know love or that India did not employ force, No 
human problem was so simple; but fundamentally the 
Proposition was right. ; 
For, consider the sheer geography of India, It was 
something like a three-cornered bag cast into the blue 
sea, the entrance into which was till the raid from 
Europe clearly in the North-west. Hor climate was 
warm in summer and cold in winter, and there were 
the Plains, the fertile valley and the great river system 
which reared her life. To the north of the Passes in 
the moutains, certainly north of the HinduyKush, 
were the tribes who by the hardness and rigour of 
Climate and lack of food were wedded to the law of 
force, and cruel by what seemed an unescapeahle neces- 
sity, We need not go to a time beyond the Aryans— 
the information is scanty. Pushed by hunger, they came 
into this country, as crnel and rapacious as any that 
succeeded them. They ate beef, drank alcoholic liquors, 
they believed in vivlence, they were violent; in one 
word, they were barbarians—nearly as barbarous as 


the inhabitants of Europe to-day. Then came 
the mysterious transformation. In the course of a few 


hundreds of years by her genius India civilised the 
invaders; their mere existence in India converted them. 
The distance that separates beef-eating from the worship 


of the cow is tremendous; the difference isnot merely 
one of degree, it is one of kind—it marks the whole 


passage from violence to non-violence, from force in the 
service of life to love in the fulfilment of life. Take a 
later race, the Scythians. We know their record out- 
side India,—in Europe, ancient and modern—rapacious, 
treacherous violent and wedded to force as the final 
solvent. They came to India and were caught by the 
miracle of her life. Out of one of their Royal houses 
came Gautama, who as Buddha was the Lord of com. 
passion, the preacher of ahimsa and ineffable purity. 
That was India’s manner of breaking her conquerors:— 
not ® mere matching of violence with violence, but 
of the victory of love over force, the stealing away 
of the heart, the shaking down of the very foundation, 
of all barbarism. The same phenomenon was repeated 
in the case of all the northern races that poured in:-- 
the Greeks, the Huns, the Bactrians. But the case of 
the Mussalmavs was specially noteworthy. The 
Mussalmans that came to India were of various races 


and they all believed in force; but I would 
confine myself to one case—the Turks 
and Tartars known to India as the Moghuls. 


The world kas had to face devastations and terrors 
without number; but one of the greatest of them was 


called Chengiz Khan. Marching up and down the face 
of Asia and Hurope he reduced Jand to desert and 


left destruction in his wake. Was it of him or, of his 
grandson, Timur the Lame, that the story was 
narrated of tho building up of o pyramid of 50,000 
human heads and of its contemplation in grim pride, ? 
He believed in force, as did all of his kind, But 
mark the Providence of God. Babar, a descendant of 
them found his way to India and she had her sweet 
revenge. Shah Jehan, the most panfect aristocrat 
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that was ever born, the husband of Mumtaj Mahal, 
the dreame of the Taj, the builder of the Pearl 
Mosque, who in the face of cisaster elected to be a 
teachec of religion, ¢hree-fourth Hindu and all Indian, 
was but four generations removed from Babar, six 


from Timur and eight from  Chengiz. He 
was caught by the magic web of India’s 
vision and experience. Three hundred years have 


elapsed since Shah Jehan’s day and the silent waves of 
ahimea have enveloped Islam iv Indis. It is usual for 


Hindns to cemplain that Muslims are barbarous; but 
{t took India three thonsand years te civilize the Ar- 


yans and Muslims have been with ns only a thousand 
years. They are more civilized than their co-religicn- 


ists outside—civilization, let it be defined once more 4s 
the repudiation of force and belief in love, Was it not 
& Persian couplet that recognized the metamorphosie 
when it said that Islam had come into Hindustan like 
® fire and had turned itself into ashes? More than all 
the final proof of India’s power to repeat her ancient 
victories lay in the readiness of the Mussalmans of 
India to listen to Mahatma Gandhi’s message of non= 
violence. They had their mental reservation; but the 


remarkable thing was not the reservations but that 
they were ready to give him ear at all. 


Even to-day Indis’s objection to the Englishman 
was not besause he was violent. She was confident of 
overcoming his violence by Ler persistent non-violence. 
But the trouble was that the Englisman would uot give 
India a chance of civilising him. The Empire meant 
the coming out to India generation after generation of 
young Englishmen end English women who after spending 
their working years here went back worse men and 
women than they were coming ont. Believers in force 
they could not teach anything useful to India, and 
the very shortness of their time and the circumstances 
of their life made it impossible for India to teach them 
anything. Their share in a government by force made 
them believe inforceand they went baok tyrants. The 
Empire is not to bu tolerated because it adds to the 
positive evil of the world. But the case would be different 
if Englishmen settled down in India, married, reared 
families and left the bones of their dead in the soil. 
In that event they would be welcome and India would 
be gure in the course of a few generations of civilising 


them and weaning them from the barbarous belief in 
force, Ifthe Atlantic ocean swallowed up Hogland, 


it would be the finest thing that could happen to. 
Englishmen in this country; they would have no other 


land to look to and they would become Indians. Bat 
os long as that was impossible, the Lest thing that 
could happen to England and India was to part. 
[ndia’s historic continuity was broken; her function 
of receiving the barbarians from the cold North- 
Wost, Indianising them, civilising them, destroying 
their faith in violence and of preparing the world for 
the next epoch, would be unfulfilled. 

The Afghan, the Persian need have no terrors for 
them. India wonld be able to keep them out, if she 
wanted to. But she has need of them; if they came in 
there was nothing to be alarmed about. The Afghan 
would settle down here; the Persian also; and India 
would do the same with them which she did with all 
the races of the past. They would become part of 
her people and add tp her wealth and Iabour. She 
would, in return, give them the inestimable gift of 
civilization, the faith in non-violence, and conquer 
them by her persistent will. 
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The Octopus 


On the 9th of June 1920 at Sabarnat!, when Mabatmea- 
ji’s historic article on the result of the Hunter Report 
(headed ‘Political Freemasonry’) wasstill in manuscript, 
we had a discussion over the first sentence in that article. 
Mahatmaji was visibly shocked when [ told him that 
I was a Freemason. 

‘Are you still a member?” he asked; and when 
I said I was, he exclaimed: ‘Then the sooner you 
become an ex-member, the better.” 

I did not agree, and told him that some of his 
ideas about the subject were erroneous. He accepted 
my assurance, and said that he would delete the 
introductory sentence of thatarticle, But I said it might 
remain, as it expresscd his own ideas, and he was not 
expected to know anything more than a non~mason 
might know. 

Today, afier three years, I have the satisfaction of 
feeling that Mahatmaji’s desire has been fulfilled. The 
“District Grand Master’’ asthe head of Free Masonry 
in Madras is powpously called, has issued his order 
declaring that I am unfit for admission to Masonic 
assemblies or for the enjoyment of Masonic privileges, 
my offence being my politics. The ground sated is 
that I disobeyed an order under Sec. 144 and was 
convicted therefor. The District Grand Master is a 
high officer of Government. 

I know that many a non-cooperator has similarly 
been visited with Magonic displeasure. I see no reason 
to keep these things from public knowledge. We ought 
to warn the fegple that English masonay is also 
@mong the governing caste’s many instruments for poli- 
tical domination. 

The organised ramifications through which the 
Government sucks power and influence and dominates 
Over our lives are too terrible for words. If only we 
examine the conditions under which we carry on our 
sociai, intellectual and economic activities, and even 
our recreations, we can see in what manifold ways the 
suckered arms of the Government draws away from 
ug all power of action according to our own will. This 
process is going on everyday so that our enslavement 
is growing in geometrical progression. Unless, therefore 
we are honestly and firmly convinced of the good 
faith of the pledges and promises of ultimate Swaraj 
which the Government has been making to us; and 
unless further we are convinced that the selfish 
interests of the Brtish people will not prevent them 

from fulfilling the declarations which enlightened 
world-opiion or their own better nature induces them 
occasionally {o mske;—and who can be £0 bold now 
astc make these assumptions after all our experience?— 
we cannot safely rest for one moment without strug- 
gling against the octopus that is so fetally sucking 
our vital forces. Every day that we sllow to pass 
teduces our power of resistance. Every struggle 
gives wus increas: power. The (failure of the 
movement to yic up Government schools and 
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Government courts is @ proof of this fatal loss of 
vitality by long continued entanglement. Our boys 
and our lawyers will find extrication more and more 
difficult as every year of further entanglement passes 
by. The great struggle of 1920 and 1921 served to 
stop the growing pace of the Inss of resisting power. 
They are grossly mistaken who think that the 
campaign bas not materially added to our resisting 
power and thereby brought our emancipation searer. 


We must not hang on one arm of the octopus 
to free ourselves from another. We would only 
increase its hold in one direction as we imagine we 
have got ont of it in another. Such would be 
attempts at ‘‘furthering the constructive programme”’ 
by cooperation, ‘‘making the best use of the weapons 
in our hands” and the like. Our own self-organisation 
must make the parasite find no food in us. It is only 
then we can hope to free ourselves. c. R. 


The “Observer's” Questions 


Three questions have been raised by a writer in 
the Observer, He says, Indian aspirants to freedom 
should face and attempt honestly to answer these three 
questions, 


Question No. 1 is:— 


“Assuming thet India will in future be governed 
by a Parliamentary Executive anda constiiutional 
Governer—General, what will be the relation of that 
Executive to the Army? Assuming again that British 
troops must form part of that army (an assumption 
which I consider to be a self-evident truth), on what 
terms will the Home Government allow the British 
private to setve a government to which he owes no 
real allegiance; or on the other hand, if the British 
element were very largely reduced or withdrawn ‘alto- 
gether, would an army mainiy composed of the fight- 
ing races of the North give its implicit allegiance toa 
political Cabinet dominated, as it will be, by the law- 
yers and merchants of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras?”’ 


Answer:—The army in Free India will be subject 
completely to the Supreme Central Government of the! 
country, and therefore will be under the orders of the ' 
Parliamentary Executive, [t is not a self-evident truth 
that British troops must form part of the Indian army. 
The British private can be wholly substituted by the 
Indian-born soldier. There is no special fighting effi- 
ciency in the British-born soldier which cannot be 
found or developed in the Indian soldier. The question, 
therefore, on what terms the ‘‘Home Government”’ 
will allow the British private to serve an Indian Par 
liamentary Executive does not arise. The Army of 
Kree India will not be composed mainly of any “‘fight- 
ing races’’ It would be composed of sturdy and drill- 
ed meu from ali parts of India. The army of Free 
India is excected to give implicit allegiance to the 
political cabinet of self-governing India, even as the 
army of England composed of,the ‘‘fighting races” of 
Britain gives its absolute obedience to the British Cabi- 
net composed of British lawyers and British merchants, 
The Indian-born soldiers of the present Indian army 
give their immediate obedience to the British officers 
knowing that ithe latter are not of any high or aristo- 
cratic extracfion, and they give their implicit allegiance 
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to the present Government, which they know is domil- 
nated by the plebjan merchants of England. If the 
Psychology of the Indian soldiers now in the srmy 
could be read by thelr officers, they should easily see 
that these soldiers would gledly substitute allegiance to 
@ Gandhi or a Shaulkat Ali for their present discipline. 


The question itself like its brother the following 


ane, looks very much like propaganda rather than a 
genuine doubt. 


Question No, 2:— 


66 , e 
The Indian Princes are already asking themselves 
where they stand, Can they maintain their traditional 
position within thelr own states while British India is 


engaged in destroy!ng the last remnant of autocratic 
government ?”’ 


Answer:—The Indian Princes are even now 
parting with their ‘‘autocratic’ powers in favour of their 
people. Their suhordination to the British Indian Govern- 
ment and its officers is so bitterly felt, that tuere would 
be no difficulty whatever in these Princes being happy 
in an India governing herself. The wishes of the 
people governed by these Princes are moreover in 
complete conformity with the political goal of the 
people of British India, and the inclination of the 


Princes themselves would not be an impediment to 
freedom. 


Question No. 3:— 


“The Government of India as the supreme autho- 
rity must always be the final arbiter beteween the 
conflicting castes and communities in the country. As 
long as it was mainly or largely composed of English- 
men having no axe to grit:d, its authority as arbiter 
was not seriously challenged. Wonld this continue 
to be true if the skins of the Government of India 
were all brown and would the Central Government 
composed of men who were themselves directly or 
indirectly involved in the communal conflict, be able 
to keep the psace ?”’ 


Answer:—Courts pretetiding to judicial independence 
have now been acting as arbiters over conflicts, 
Courts would continue to exist even in Free India. 
As for arbitrament by the Executive Government: in 
matters not going before courts, the positive responsi- 
bility of carrying on peaceful and just government 
will no doubt be an effective substitute for the 
negative impartiality claimed for the present foreign 
government. It should also be not difficult to provide 
2 constitutional safeguard for impartial arbitrament in 
certain matters without infringing the sovereignty of 
the Indian people and their parliament. Further is it 
correct to say that the Englismen now composing the 
Government in India have no ‘‘axe’’ to grind and 
are therefore tunexceptionable arbiters? Ate they not 
interested in keeping up the differences? This isa big 
‘faxe?’ in itself. The question about a central Indian 
Government being unable to act justly or rule effi- 
ciently is merely a reiteration of the old old argument 
of India being unfit for self-Government, and for En- 
glish rule being an absolute nécessity for India, which 
may safely be now put down as an exploded doctrine. 


; Cc. R. 
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What is Your Programme ? 


The Tribune may not be officially responsible for 
the Swarajya party. But it is far and away its most 
watchful and ablest advocate. Without disrespect to the 
leaders of that party, I may say that this journal js 
its most skilful interpreter and pilot also. In ove of 
its recent issues it deoprecates the party sailing on the 
majority wind. It wants it to set its sails zor the 
more probable event of being in a tuinority. Yet 
this is the weakest polnt in the Swarajya farty’s 
programme—it has no rigging for this contingency 
except a promise to act according to circumstances 
and as decided by the party from time to time. Sayz 
the Tribune: — 

“There remains only the question of method and it is just here that 
the Swara) partyisacd has always appeared to us to.be labouring 
under a misapprehension, It seems to imagine, in the frat place, 
that it will everywhere or at any rate in most of the Councils ba 
in a majcrity, as the result cf the coming elections; and secondly that 
fn every care in which it is in a majority, the best thing for it, failing 
immediate com:liince onthe part of the (overnment with the 
nationaldemind, wonld be to re ort torcomplete, thorough-going 
obstruction. Thif has b2:n the one burlen of Mr. C, R. Das’s song 
all these months, aod most of his Jientenacts and colleagues Lave 
repeated the same cry, An! yet it is as plain as plain can be that both 
beliefs are crroneou:, Ti ere ig not the smallest chance of Conrress- 
m:n teing ina atsjo:i y is all or evea most of the Councils as 
the result of th: com ng clec ions. first, because the country has 
not be. prop rly cducied fo: this purpose, and secondly, becansc 
the Congress itielf is cisilcd, And even if they were in a majority 
fh woull be the rs mist k2 oa their. part to }roceed at once to 
the fo:mulati:n of a policy of pure and thoroughgoing obstruction 
ns the only a'terniiive to a1 immediate an! complete surrender on 
the part of th: Governmest.” 

The whole claim of the programme 4s initiated by 
Pandit Motilal Nebru in the Civil Disobedience Conx 
mittee Report,—and what makes it in the opinion of 
most Congressmen, who give support or tolerance to it, 
a@ permissible variant of non-cooperation—is, that it 
proposes to boycott the Reforms from within. If the 
idea ot an effective majority an! a pclicy of wholesale 
obstruction are admittel to be impracticable, then the 
programme ceases to be a programme of non-coopera- 
tlon or boycott from within in any sense. 

If the Swarajya Party is to hold seats even when 
in a clear minority, they cannot possibly ‘‘ non- 
cooperate fron within”. Ineffective obstruction or 
non-purticipation by a few members sitting in the 
Councils can by no means be an improvement on the 
Congress policy of Woycott of the elections and hold- 
ing aloof altogether. 

What then do they propose to do in the event 
of the by no means remote or improbable contingency 
of being in a minority ? It is po doubt open to a 
party to change its policy or atfitude under changed 
eircumstances, but it should initially declare to the 
country in clear aud unambiguous terms what it has 
now decided to do. The truth,is that in a minority 
there Is no room for Congressmen in the Councils, 
unless they give up non-coo;eration and adopt a 
policy of association-cum-opposition. There may be 
incompa'ibfe temperaments among the Liberal and the 
Swaraya party leaders; but the policy of the latter in 
a minority cannot be diferent from the declared 
policy of the fcrmer. The <istinctions that dialectic 
skill can formulate are not enough to make @ difference 


in kind, It may be urged that this difficulty is of 
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our own making; that the Swarajya pitty would 
have an effeciive majo ity if the whole Congress gave 
its support; and that it does not lie in the mouth of 
the Congress majority pirty to raise difficulties which 
its own support world solve out automatically. This 
argument would be tantamount to asking the other 
party to give up its own convictiors. What is the 
policy of the Swarajya party? It decided not to 
walt to convert the Coregress when alone it covid 
hope to put into motion its special variant of nor- 
cooperation. It takes up Council-entry as a programme 
even when it kndws or ought to know that is has 
not converted the country to its own view. We are 
therefore entitled to know what its policy is, and if 
the reasoning herein stated is right, whether the 
policy of non-cooperation from within is definitely 


given up. 


It is not merely for controversy’s sake that these. 
questions are raised. The majority is asked to give 
its indirect support totbe Swarajya cariy’s prozramme 
by withdrawing its own programme of boycott of elec. 
tions. And the present All-India Congress Working 
Committee has pledged itself to such an indirect sup- 
port. We are entitled then to know definitely to what 
we are asked thus to give indirect support; in favour 
of what we have to give up the boycott resolved trp. 
on by the Congress. Are we merely to wait tiil the 
Swarajya party’s Provincial and ail~India executlyss* 
select their candidates and judge the policy from the 
persons nominated? or are we to wait till the elections 
are over and the party and its provincial branches meet 
to settle the'r minority policies, uniform or otherwise 
as it may be? Surely the Congress and the country 
shouli know what it has acceptedin place of the 
resolution of the Congress by the decision of its exe- 
cutive. Cc. R. 


Mr. Andrews’ Letter 


[ Mr. Mahadeo Desai has recieved the following 
letter from Mr. C, F. Andrews. ] 


My Deerest Mahadev, 


Iam writing this letter which you may publish, 
though much of it is personal, but I would wish all 
to share it. It was such an intense joy to me to get 
your letter in London with its messaze from Mahatimaji 
telling me not at this time to goto Africa, It was 
just the wise direction which I needed. I had been 
privately warned that it was exceedingly likely that 
my passport would not be given me, because my visit 
at this time might lead to a disturbance,and therefore 
I needed some independent voice to gulde me. 
Mahatmaji’s message, telling me not to go, came at 
the very moment of decision After that, everything 
pointed to my coming back to India. I am desperately 
tired in body and mind, and the last days of the 
voyage through tlie terrible heatof the Red Sea, and 
then the monsoon, were by no means restful. 1 think 
that I over-did things both in London and also in 
writing articles etc. on the voyage back; and of 
course since landing in Rombay, the strain bas been 
excessive, I am, trying to satisfy all the newspapers }* 
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but it is vety difficult. When Mr. Gokhale was alive, 
he gave me the one constant werning that it was 
imperative to carry intelligent English opinion along 
with Indian cpinion. I have corsistently tried to do 
this through the “Times of India’ which all through 
Sir Stanley Read’s tlme has beef the best news- 
instructed newsparer on ‘Indian Affairs in Africa’, 
though I have not often accepted their point of view. 


I was urged in England by Mr. Polak and others, 
not to reglect this primary duty. But I hope that in. 


addition to this, I shall be able to circulate the news 
very widely in all the Indian newspapers, including 
‘Young India’ and ‘Navajivan’. This letter is my 
special contribution to ‘Young India’ and I want it to 
be translated for ‘Navajivan’. 


T still do not think that we shall succeed, in any 
final way, in this Kenya question. It will always be 
before us. That is my fesr at the present moment 
with regard to our Indian position. But at last if we 
can get the Native African question on to a better 
basis than that of a ‘Settler Domination’ it wiil be a 
great blessing. I am sure that, if in Kenya we 
try our utmost, first of all for the Africans in order 
to ensure that they are not exploited, then we 
receive the blessing, which always comes from unselfish- 
ness. I have already written strongly, week by week, 
to Young India’ in that strain. We have to see what 
Is the right thing for them. That is our first concern, 
not ourselves or our own selfish interests. It is such a 
delight to be able to speak thus quite simply in ‘Young 
India’ to our readers, 
Mahatmaji’s great movement has been in the 
direction of sacrifice and unselfish service of others. 


But all ‘the while, the truth is,—it is strange how 


it bas been overlooked,—the rcal Indian question in 
Africa is not a Kenya question at all! It is the South 
African question. There, the battle which Mahatmaji 
has fought so persistently, for twentyfive or thirty 
years, seems at last going against us on a {nll tide of 
European anti-lndian public opinion. The South 
Afrjcean Indians sent me a very noble cable from the 
midst of their own sufferings. It was, in effect, 
** Don’t consider us. We shall look after ourselves. 
We understand that the great Kenya Qaestion which 
you are fighting is our question also. Therfore leave 
us to fight our battle, while vou go on fighting out the 
Kenya issue’’. 


It was indeed a noble and Inspiring message. 
But the truth is, that if we can get the Kenya 
Question settled on ‘Crown Colony’ lines, which are 
undoubtedly the best solution for the Native Africans, 
then we shall not have our forces divided, but we 
shall be able to throw our energies Into helping our 
brothers in South Africa. Mr. Aswat, Sorabji, 
Christopber, Manilal, Naidu and many others, seem 
to have risen to the occasion in Natal splendidly, 
from a very brief account I have just recelved. I see 
further that Dr. Abdur Rehman, who wields the 
greatest influence in the Cape and has the direction 
of the whole ‘coloured’ voie, is now commanding all 
his forces. If I had only two ‘or three bodies, 'how 


because the Ciscipline of 
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deatly world I love to -send one of them out to 
Durban and Jo annesburg today in order to be in the 
midst of that great struggle out there. Do not for a 
moment over-estimate our own forces. Our Indian 
community is a very tiny body, asfar as educated leaders 
are concerned, and they must be men of heroic mould 
just now. I was so very sorry not to see Pandit 
Bhawani Dayal, who lost his wife last “year ,—one 
of the purest souls in South Africa and a glorious 
worker, who had been to prison aloug with Ba In the 
old days. Panditji just missed me, before I started for 
London. He edits wella Hindi paper. I am wondering 
whether any of the members of the Ashram at Sabarmati 
have still preserved their ‘right of entry’ into South 


Aftica, and whether any of them might be able to go 
out at this critical time. 


Give my dear love to all at the Ashram, and my 
loving reverence to Ba, whois my mother and the 
mother of us all. I spoke about Sabarmati and Bolpur 
often and often in London. I cannot tell you whata 
joy it has been to get back. Oue of wy Indian 
friends in Lendon, along with Manibhai Desai of the 
Kenya Delegation, tried to pursuade me to stay 
s&ying ‘that my presence was still required in London. 
They then said to me, when I urged that it was 
needed more in Indie, ‘‘ We all see what is the 
matter with you; you have been homesick to get 
back to India from the very moment you came to 
England.’’ I am afraid there was a good deal of truth 
in this, although at the same time, Iam quite 
ceitain that I had to return to India from every point 
of view. But I am dreadfully lomes'ck all the same. 

The greatest joy of my visit was tosee my sisters 
and brothers once more after an absence of ten years. 
I think you know, that one of my sisters had passed 
to her rest in death just at Christmas-time last year, and 
the gap was felt by us all very deeply jndeed. My 
sisters wrote to me, not to come to see them so long 
as duty kept me in London. They said they quite 
tuundérstood that duty to India must come first. But in 
the last week of my short stay, I was able to spend 
an unforgettable time with them, and with one of my 
brothers. My other brothers were in London with 
their officers in the Strand, quite close to Mr. Polak’s 
offize. So I saw them very often. 

I have been telling you all this personal news. 
Somehow I have come to feel that ‘Young Indla’ rea- 
ders are a part of a family circle, to which I have 
been admitted by their love, and therefore I do not 
feel reluctant to ask you to publish a letter like this. 
One niore very beautiful thing, before I close. At Ox- 
ford, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s daughter and some other 
Indiaw lady students were preseut at the Majlis mee- 
ting, at which I spoke a great deal about Mahatmaji, 
At the very end of the meeting, these Indian sisters 
of mine gave me a message of love to take to my own 
sisters. I was on my way at last tosee them, after 
much patient waiting on their part. This message of 
love from their Indian sisters made up for a great deal 
of the pain of waiting my arrival which they had suf- 
fered with such self-sacrifice. They wished me to send 
thelr love to all their sisters at Sabatrmatl Ashran and 
at Shantiniketan. With my deep love to all, 


Bombay, July 3 Charlie 
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With Mr. Shastri in Londen 
( By 0. F. Andrews, ) 

I wish tomake amends at.once on coming back 
to India for any hard thoughts I have had in the past. 
abont Mr. Shastri . I did not like bis official posts 
and acting as official spokesman of the Government of 
India. It wag certain to lead him to say and do things 
that he would afterwards regret, but I ought not 
to’ have thought hard thoughts about him, even for a 
passing moment; and I would wiskhto do my prayash- 
chitta, on my return from abroad. It is as certain as 
possible to me that Mahatmaji himself would have told 
me to express my regret in public, and I have 
Mashatmaji’s face before me as I write. 

Mr. Shastri failed badly as he was bound to fail in 
his official relations, but he has a heart of pure gold, 
as I have found out by experience. His greatest failure 
passed alinost unrecognised in India, and it was neces 
sary {o call bis attention toit, beceuse what he had 
‘done came right up against him in London, this year. 
This failure was at the Opium Session of the League © 
of Nations Assembly sometime ago, where he had been 
primed by the Government of India to speak on a 
subject he knew nothing about. It was he,more then 
any one else, who had cbtained with regard to the 
use of opinm that miserable word ‘ legitimate ’ to be 
substituted for the words ‘medicinal ard scientific’ in 
the League of Nations’ formula for Opium restriction. I 
told him some of the horrible things that were going 
on in the North of India today, owing to this opium 
curse. He had no idea of them in the South of 
India, where they are much more rare. I told him how 
in nearly all the mills and factories, where Indian 
mothers worked, it was the usual practice to poison 
the little kabies with the opium drug in order to keep 
them asleep while the goor mothers went out and 
worked in the factorles. Two of the best social 
workers in Bombay had told me that 95% of the 
mothers were obliged, in this distress and poverty, 
to drug thelr own little children; and the workers, 
who went to visit them saw these ‘opium babies? 
with thelr wizened faces, looking prematurely old. 
The practice of the daily opium pill led to bowel 
complaints at the very beginning of life, which could 
never be vot rid of afterwards. 

Then I told him of an Indian cook who had 
come out with us up the Ganges to cook our food, 
how on the first day after we had left Calcutta, every 
talng went wrong. Our food was not cooked, and he 
himself was suffering tortures of agony and'was rolling 


on the ground in restlessness. When I enquired what 
was his illness, I was told by the servants thet he 


had left his oplum behind in Calcutta by mistake; he 
could not purchase any {in the oUt of the way place to 
which we had come. Here was & legitimae use of the 
Government of India opium. 

Then I told him how the Government had  refu- 
sed to shut up one oplum shop in a poor slum in 
Calcutta when petitioned to doso, because (this was the 
stated reason of the Exise officer) 2,300 people fre 
quented it dally. Mr. Shastri was hotrified and said tome, 
“Tam very sorry. I never knew facts like thes:. We have 
nothing Uke this ian Madras”. I went on to tell him 
of the opium dens in Singapore where the Government 
of-one of the richest ports ix the world had allowed 
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its merchats to be lightly taxed, while it had made 
nearly ha:f its reveute out of the opium traffic; how 
the Government itself had liscensed opium dens, where 
India Government monopoly onfu'n was sold and smoked 
end the Indian Govern nent had supplied it. He said 
to me egain, ‘Mr. Andrews, this is horrible; [ knew 
nothing of this. Thew told me thst the Government of 
India export of opinm was beyond seproach because the 
Governmet did not sell itto private persons, but only to 
Governments whocarried on legitimate consumption’’, 
“Legitimate!” said I getticg excited, ‘“Yes; legi- 
tinate, in Singapore! But if the poor Chinese sailor, 
who has gone openly into the shop in Singapore and 
has smoked his opiuus freely there under the protection 
of the British flaze—if the same Chinaman goes into 
the shop in Liverpool, and tries to do the same thing, 
there he soon finds out, whether it is ‘legitimate’ or 
not. He is at once put into jail by the police, and 
gets eighteen months’ hard labour from the magistrate. 
Don’t you, Sastri, realise” I went on, “‘that the Go- 
vernment of India has been playing the bypocrite,— 
taking all the credit for stopping i's trffic with China; 
yet all the while continuing to sell it to all the ports 
where Chinese congregate just outside China itself,— 
ports which are chiefly in British cccupation?” I then 
went to tell hin. a most sppalling series of figures 
which I had got from the Colonial Office Records 
about Mauritius. Our owa Indian ex-indentured labour- 
ers had been ‘doped’ with opium, sold by the 
Government of India, just at the very time that they 
were t'ylng torise out of the immeral conditions of the 
past. I showed him, how the Government of Mauritius 
had grown fat upon this trafic during.the war, until 
it had been brought into the glare of publicity after 
the war was over. Then the Government of India had 
stopped it. He said to me again, ‘‘But, Andrews, they 
never told ine these things at Sinla. Why! I went to 
Geneva thinking that the conduct of the Government 


of India was irreproachable and I took up that posi- 
tion all the while at the Assembly meetings’. 


“Yes” I said to hin, “and do you know what the 
representative of the Government of India, Sir J. Camp- 
bell, has just been saying in an interview tothe world 
newspaper reporters at Geneva? Just remember, his 
interview will be reported allover the civi'ised world!” 

He said to me, hastily and eagerly, ‘‘No! What??? 

*‘Shastri”, I said to him, letting my feelings let out 
at last, ‘“‘Mr. Campbell has just said that »o Indian 
leader, even aniong the opponents of Government, no, 
not even Mahatmaji himself has fourd anything to re- 
proach the Government of India abcut, with regard to 
its oplum traffic. And he has been lecturing the whole 
world on the spotless virtues of the Indian Government 
which he represents. He js going to tell the House of 
Commons the same story, and he will bring your 
name in as the ardent supporter of the Indian Govern- 
ment opium policy’’, 

I then explained to Mr. Shastri, that I should have 
to speak strongly about this in public; for it must not, 
for one moment, be allowed togo uncontradicted. The 
Opportunity came at Caxton Hall and what I said in 


contrad'ction was cabled abroad. Thus Mahatmaji’s 
name was cleared, 


I have told all this quite frankly und freely and 


Bimply, ond at the same time hope with tenderness 
and love, because | know how deeply he felt it and 


in the way of the organisatiop of our 


SSS ea ee 
Printed and published by Ramdas Mohandas Gandhi at 


England, on this deputation, hascarried greater weight 
than he. No one has been so persecuted atid abused by 
the ‘Die Hard’ press | No one has had such scurrilous 
things said about him! No one has stood cut more 
biavely and firmly ! 

Kenya has kad at least one really wonderful effect. It 
has made every single one of us, on the many 
different deputations, to undersiand that there Is only 
one thing at the present moment thgt counts at all: 
in the face of this wanton attack, and that is the 
honour of India. . 


A Query 

Shri Shivanand Sunu of Bankapur writes:— 

“I want to spproaeh you with some questions to 
clear my doubts that have arisen in my working 
about N. C. O. principles of Mahatma. 

Some peeple are interpreting them in a quite diffe- 
rent way; aud are acting quite against the principles 
of Sanatun Dharma. 

My questions in this respect are as follows:— 

(1) Whether N. C. O. principles are based on the 
religion or not? 

(2) Is it anywhere mentioned in the principles 
of N.C. O. to interdine with the antouchables 
sud Mobomedans against the principles of our 
Sanatana Dharma on the ground of bringing union 
amongst us to ameliorate the condition of India which 
is in « deplorable state now? 

(3) Are there any other means to develop the spiri- 
tual powers which Mahatma Gandhi has preached 
us, besides that of adhering to our respective religious 
methods—Vurna:hiram Dharma ?1I am fully convinced 
that spiritual power is developed by acting according 
to our own religion. 

(4) All our leaders are now conniving at their 
religion. This stata of things has, I think, come, 
villages in 
which I am actually working. If their actions 
were according to the dictates of our religion, 
they would have got more influnce ia the village and 
the villagers would have taken part in the movement 
more enthusiasitically, 

All these questions I am required to put before 
you as I actually got difficulties in the working of 
my village organization. 

I hope you will satisfy me about them and I beg 
to be excused for the trouble I give you.” 

‘The answer to the questions raised in the letter is 
contiined in the following old note of Mahatmaji:— 

“f[ can generally answer the question by saying 
that remova! of ontouchability means disappearance of 
@ fifth caste. It therefore does mean at least that mere 
touch of ® man shall not be regarded as a pollution. 
The so called untouchable shall enjoy the same freedom 
that the touchables do. Generally speaking therefore 
water handed by the erstwhile untouchable will not be 
regarded as polluted. Removal of untouchability does 
not include partaking of rice or other food cooked by 
the untouchable or any other. That is a matter of 
reform in the institution of caste and not covered by the 
programme about untonchability. Restrictions sbout 
marriage and interdining may be undesirable and may 


require modifications. But I do not regard them as ‘a 
blot upon Hinduism, as I do untouchability. The latter 


puts @ class of human beings beyond the pale of 
social service and thereforeis an inhuman institution.” 
Cc. R. 
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Some Unjust Taxes—Ii 


{ Based on the sixty years of Indian Finauace ] 
{ AU righte reserved by the Oontvibutor } 


(Concluded from Page 40) 
Critique of the Indian Excise Systems 


After the review of the prevailing system of taxation 
we may proceed to consider the question : whether or 
not the driuk babit and intemperence have made any 
dangerous progress; and, if so, what steps should be 
adopted to prevent the evil. Ir this connection the 
statistics of consumption by provinces in the last 
decade, given below, wou'd be instructive. In every 
éase there is a considzrabl: increase in the issue of 
spirituous liquors. In the country as a whole the 
consumption shows a decided increase, though not in 
the same proportion as the increase in revenue. 


Country Spirite 

Province Disnllery issue 

1905-6 19}2-13 

Gals. . Gals 
Madras. . ° 1,22:.8:9 1,773,678 
Bombay. 2,392,423 2,448,954 
Sind 1,83.175 211,691 
Bengal , S 452,242 831,534 
Bebur and Orisa 3 308,350 1,1F7.615 
Burma , ? ‘ 449,550 57.391 
United Provinces . 1, 48,883 1,689,932 
Punjab . 470,61 +.3,669 
N, W. F. Provinces 17,853 214,298 
Assam . Fi 30,520 24 .363 
Cential Province. 449.835 765,032 
Berar 624,993 436,37¢ 
Ajmere . 39.449 51,780 
Coorg . . 26,057 2,493 
‘Baluchistan . : are 28,599 
Wotniscars 7,716,310 10.259.398 
Foreign spirits . » 1621491 1,325,084 
Grand Total 9,337,801 11,564,483 


As already observ:d the official exp'anation of this 
increase. is contained in the possibility of beter 
records of consumption undrr the new systerr of Still- 
Head duty, which jis rapid:y supplanting the old 
Out-Still system, as well as in the improved economic 
corditions of the peorle. Accept ing this explanation 
the Temperance Reformer wou'd still contend that 
the Government of India is as far as ever from the 
ideal of putting down by taxation the harmful habits 
of the Western civilization engendered by a _ false 
sense and misconception of limitation. The enormous 
interest of the Government itself which now finds a 
‘very important and growing source of its income 
dependent upon the drink trafic, cannot but expose 


it to some suspicion as to the genuineness of its 
endeavours to curtail the drink habit and to prevent 
its spread. This dependence will be a!! the greater in 
the new ‘syste: of financial autonomy in the Provinces, 
under which ’xcise becomes universeily « Provincial 
head. It is true the Government of India bas rot yet 
accepted officially the ideal of the Temperance Reformer 
to be absolutely ending the habit of drink by legisla. 
tive or fiscal coercion. But to those who regard tbat 
as the ultimate eni of the activity of the Sate in this 
respect. it cannot but bea matter of repret that the 
Government should continue to derive, and be cerend- 
ent increasingly upon this revenue; since under those 
Circun:stances every proposal for reform weuld be 
tunconsciously viewed from the standroints of its 
effects upon the exchequer, The financis! interest may 
not be deliberately sorght to be made predomin-rt; 
sud we may also concede that every individual officer, 
if questioned pointedly, would probably give preference 
to the social aud moral over the purely fiscal 
consideretions. But the dangers of adopting meas:res 
which would reduce and ultimately destroy a source 
of revenue now yielding over 102 of the total revenue 
and capable of doubling itself every ten years, ere 
so serlons that every executive officer is bound to 
hesitate before approving of such weasrres, Lowever 
unconscious, however unintentional this regard for 
financial considerations may be. 

Given the influence of revenue in shapirg the 
Fixcise policy of the country we must admit that 
within the limits thus set, thc sfforts of the Govern- 
ment have no doubt been directed to a reduction of the 
temptationsand thereby also the use of the intoxicatirg 
drinks. The reduction ‘in the number of the shors is 
only indirectly serviceable in the cause of Tempeiance 
Reform, but none the less it is an effective means of 
cowbating the evil. Similarly the reduction of hours 
during which liquor is available exerts @ tendency to 
reform or at any rate to minimise temptation to the 
industrial worke: who must thus get his suorly if at 
all withia certain Hours, selec'ed. still it must be said 
not without reference to his convenience. But being 
limie they prevent undesirable excess. Legisletion, 
moreover, of the type that was recently passed in Ben- 
gal and otber provinces prohibiting the sale of diinks 
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to young cnildren has the same healthy tendency and 
to a degree, succeeds in the aim. 


The policy of raising the rate of the tax so as to 
make the drink habit a more costly habit is also 
pursued with the same object and hence we find as 
the following table shows, a steady increase in the 
rate ofthe tax. 


Pravince. 1901 19117 
Rs. Rs. 
Bangai ree 5.7 7.6 
Behar ae re a2 
Assam ae ian 5.0 
United Provinces ... Be 4.7 
N. W. Provinces ... 6.6 8.7 
Punjab ¥ ose 6.3 8.4 - 
Central Provinces ... 3.7 6.0 
Burma ie 6.4 
Madras pee 6.1 8.0 
Bombay Oe 37 ak 
Sind 2 5.0 6.1 
There is, however, one serious objection 
why the policy of merely raising the rate 


of the tax would not by itself be enough to restrict 
and eradicate the vice. The rates as now charged 
gre not only not prohibitive, but they have a tenden- 
cy to become increasingly less effective in proportion 
ag the economic position of the people improves. 
Unless the rates are annually revised and raised the 
object is not likely to beaccomplished, while revenues 
would grow at such a rate that the Government 
would become more and more unwilling at any time 
altogether to abolish the drink traffic. It is of course 
difficult to say how far-the rates should be raised in 
any given year; and whether when raised, there 
would not be possibilities of evasion of the duty by 
illicit production which would be more harmful from 
every point of view, whether fiscal or social. This 
in fact is the greatest difficulty in the way of reform. 
And we see no way to remove it, short of an 
assumption by the State of a complete monopoly 
of the distillation and sale of liquor. The 
profits which now go to the private middlemen will 
thus be saved. Government will have better records 
to base their periodical increase in prices. For some 
time there would be no danger to public revenues 
from this source; but Government with a monopoly 
s@n so regulate the supply as by sheer force of 
econcmic factors, ultimately to be able to destroy the 
drink habit. 


The establishment of a monopoly in the diink 
traffic will fail to attain the end in view, unless the 
alternative forms of intoxicants are similarly controlled, 
if not monopolised. Recent reports of the Excise 
Commissioners note the increase in the use of cocaine 
and other more deleterious drugs; and it 1s possible to 
argue that the object of Temperance Reform will not be 
realised unless every substitute for alcohol is similarly 
controlled. In the case of bhang, ganja, toddy te. 
the control is at present exercised only through the 
systur of licensing the shops where these could be 
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sold, Complete and effective monopoly of these forms 
of intor.icants is not to be thought of for some time 
to come, though the experiment of the opium mono- 
poly may suggest the possibility and invite a trial. 
The position, however, of the Native States, and the 
possibility of evasion of coutrol or infringement of 


-monopoly from beyond these *~‘ernal frontiers must 


be -fully considered before an, palicy of complete 
control can be seriously proposed, But making due 
allowance for all these factors the statement must be 
repented that the only way to cure the drink 
evil is to completely monopolise the intoxicants 
of every kind and thereby so raise the price 
rapidly, progressively, consistently as to make 
it beyond the power of all butthe richest classes 
to ruin themselves. We recognise, indeed, that there 
is a world of difference between the ideal of the 
Temperance Reformer and that of the Government 
in India. The former aims at absolute abolition of the 
habit. The latter would not interfere with long-standing 
habits. Custom and prejudice would, therefore, continue 
their activities only to regulating and guranteeing a 
good sipply of the stimulent, gradually raising the 
tax 90 as to make the habit more and more a luxury. 
It is impossible to enter at this stagle and in this article 
into the ethical aspect of the question: whether the 
Government of India does well to associate itself with 
such a source of the ruin of the people by making 
themselves. dependent on the revenue derived from 
this source. While too sudden a break with habits ol 
half-civilised people may undoubtedly cause political 
anxiety, which no settled Government can be expected 
to invite if it can be avoided, a full control of 
the sources and process of production, manufacture, 
and distribution, is inevitab'e if the ultimate 2nd is ever 
to be realised. During the process of the suppression 
of the habit the State must de:ive @ revenve which 
may, however, loose all the taint of its origion it the 
increasing dependence on that revenue is avoided, If 
the possibility of reproach of trading inthe miseries of 
the people is at all destroyed whether by a monopoly 
or by license and sale duty. We think it should be 
really better if that revenue is deiived in 4 form which 
makes the control of the source all the more feasible. 
If 
Customs Duties 

There can be no question that at the present time 
the most important form of Customs Revenne tg Import 
Duty. For political and administrative reasons this form 
is beginning to be more than ever important. 


- Considerations in Fixing Imort Tariffs 


With the possible exception of the United King- 
dom and the Turkish- Empire, there is none of the 
principle countries of the world which at the present 
time reguletes its Customs Tariff on Imports or exports, 
on an exclusively financial! basis. 

The case for high Import Dutles, imposed with a 
view to grant some protection to the local Industries, 
does not deny the obvious inference from abstract 
reasoning. The distribution of Industries in the world 
as we know it fs not based on that ideal assumed by 
the Free Trade economist, which, If true, would lead 
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to the grest world advantage from the growth of 
a ae a$ resulting naturally from the differences 
c gone ve Cont. There could be no occasion for 

hy demand for an artificial stimulus to a country’s 
industry if the Principle of nationality were made 
extinct; if the regional distribution of pooulation so 
Completely harmonised with their ethaic qualities, as 
to make labour of ‘each regional unit employed at the 
the greatest efficlency in the industries climatically or 
Seographically most sulted to such a unit, Given how- 
ever, the force of nationality and the virtue of 
patriotism; given the imperfectious or inequalities in 
industrial development of different units ; it is not 
surprising to find many deep thinkers deliberately ignor- 
ing or contravening the Inferential disadvantages of 
& system of artificial stimulus to national industries by 
means of import duties. it is possible to argue in many 
& country thet an industry, in all weys suited to the 
natural advantages of that country, mey yet be 
prevented from developing in that-country for want 
of the necessary knowledge und experience among the 
people. Such a defect would never be remedied wnder 
& system of free competition from other countries who 


have managed, purely by historical accidents, todevelop . 


the same industry toa much highér stage of perfection. 
In such a case Protective Import Duties, by making 
competition with the protected industry, hardly afford 
an opsortunity to foster such indusry. Such a process 
of national industrial development no doubt occesions 
& temporary loss in the shape of increased prices, as 
also in the inevitable alterations In the employment of 
industrial capital and labour. But granting the fact of 
thet loss it may yet be claimed that the campensation 
from an all round development of the country’s industry 
would more than set off the Icss. 


This case for a scientfic protection bas now became 
classic. The inherent: limitations of such 9 case it would 
be futile to ignore. (1) It is in the best sense only a 
temporary expedient, since the underlying assumption 
of sich a case is that the industry protected is carable 
of developing, if only in its initial stage it is guarded 
against unfair competition. The necessary corrollary of 
this assumption requires that when the protected industry 
hes reeched a stage when it no longer needs artificial 
stimuli, the aid once given to it must be taken away. 
he sacrifice involved in every system of protection 
would have been thrown away if after the experimental 
stage the protected industry still continues to demand 
protection. One of the most difficult problems which 
the protectionist has to face in practical life is to make 
a wise selection-of the industries sought to be protected. 
The limitation of our information as to the suitability 
or possibility of a given industry, the existence of 
other tlan purely economic factors warping, the judge- 
ment of the protectionist and influencing his policy’, 
meke it very hard to select wisely and to protect 
properly the suitable industries. Moreover, the essen- 
tially temporary character of scientific or justifiable 
protection demands a removal ot the duties when their 
object has been served. But in practice almost all the 
chief Protectionist countries have found this an 

, impossible condition owing to the growth of vested 
Interests. (2) Scientific protection must also involve 
gome loss or sacrifice. The nation desiring protection 
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must make up ite mind to bear this loss and treat it 
as an unavoidable or necessary expense for educating 
its people to the desired pitch of manufacturing skill, 
Such a view of the sacrifice involved would pass 
unchallenged if both the loss and the gain were truly 
national and evenly distributed. But in practice it not 
unfrequently happens that the loss is born by one 
section—the consumers only~—and the gain goes almost 
wholly to the much smeller section of the producera. 
The specioug argument that protection creates more 
profitable employment may be adequate to entrap the 
ordinary workmen, who see the immediate rise in wages 
and have not foresight enough to consider the counter- 
balancing effects cf a rise in the cost of living which 
results from the same cause, At first sight, it wovld 
appesr as though successful protection, by establishing 
new industries, helps to create additional employment, 
but such a belief is impossible if it means that the 
total volume of employment in the country is increased. 
What successful protection can really accomplish is a 
change in the nature of employment from poor to 
more paying channels; it cannot add to the total 
volume of employment. The working classes as a rule 
do rot realise this and they are. therefore, instructively 
protectionist. The same also aprlies to the other 
argunient of the protectionists in answering the charge 
of costliness or wastefulness of thelr programme. It is 
possible to make the foreigner bear the cost.of protec= 
tionist dutes. It is conceivable, no doubt, that a 
buyer or importing country in a situation of exceptional 
strength—having practically e” buyer’s monopoly of 
demaud—may be sble to ward off that burden of the 
import duties. But in that case, to the extent that 
the burden of import duties falls upon foreigner, the 
duties would fail in their orginal object—would fail to 
be protective; for the only way in which the burden 
can be borne by the foreiguer is a fall ia price. And 
fa fall in price does not arrest the imports, the tax 
on imports cannot be said to be protective. (3) The 
greatest danger to the industry of & country from a 
systematic adoption of scientific frotection, however, 
is the Hkelihood of a permauent weakenivg of indust- 
rial position in the protected country. Tariff ald, instead 
of being a temporary and costly expedient, becomes 
in many cases the normal condition of the industry 
of that land, thereby undermining and enervating the 
whole position of industry. The enervating force is all 
the more apparent in a small country, where domestic 
competition is not sufficlently strong to prove the 
necessary stimulus whick automatically compels an 
industry to keep abreast of the times. 


If these necessary limitations of scientific protection 
are reorganised and appreciated there is noreason why 
a country, ambitious of industrial development, should 
not resort to it. Recent experience of great industrial 
countries have shown that import duties are by 
no means the only mesnus of protecting one’s country’s 
industries. If the cost involved in the protectionist 
expetiment is accepted as an tneavoidable price of 
national developmet, Ahe protection required may 
perhaps be more appropristely given in the 
shape of the Export Bounties or direct Subsidies to 
aelected industries than in the shage of import duties, 
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The two last mentioned methods have a distinct 
advantage over the more common expedient of import 
duties. They make palpably evident the essentially 
costly nature of the protectionist experiment. by. 
making the subsidies and bourtles a direct charge on 
the national revenue, instead of «an apparent gain 
which the import duties suggest. The consciousness 
of the burden will provide its own remedy, Besides, 
asthe b ‘nties are given only to selected industries, 
admitted]. of wationa!l importance, they would preveut 
the creation of any vested interests Which I:nport 
Duties bring about. To the extent that bounties are 
needed by an industry they would mean a gilt to 
the foreigner, for without the bounty there would be 
no exports ex hypothest, If the bzlief in the future 
of the bounty-fed industry is well-founded, the 
bounties ought to be progressively reduced; and thus 
remove an unfair advantage given t> one section of 
the peop'e. Evenin the case of Import Duties, the 
problem of granting protection with the least risk of 
waste of national resources often requires a most 
minute adjustment of the scale of duties to the cost of 
production, to the various classes of the same articles, 
to the most delicate distinction between the rival 
claims or specific of ud valorem duties, 


But the problem of defiining the objects of a country’s 
Customs Tariff is not over. We have yet to examine 
fhe more radical question of Customs Policy, to 
reconcile the claims of nationality, with those of world 
commerce; to show, if possib’e, that the gain of the 
producer. need not necessarily spell the loss of the 
consumer. The rapid conversion of a nuwber of the 
leading conutries in the closing decades of the last 
century to a po':y of protection, inspite of the 
limitations of suc a policy, was as much the 
result of political a of economic considerations, 
A general adoption of protection indiscriminately 
must, apart altogether from an unhealthy attitude 
engendering of universal suspicion and unprofitable 
retaliation, result in a waste of the world's resources, 
owing to a misdirection of capital and labour due to 
the desire of a forced indus'rial development, The rise 
in prices, which must also follow in the wake of such 
a@ course cannot but exhibit the resulting hostility 
between the interests of producers and consumers. If 
it is sought to avoid this last consequerce by attempt- 
ing to regulate the industry protected and &x the 
price, the State would soon find an effectual limit to 
its exertions. Witnout any abil.ty to offer an alter- 
native supply, such an effort must fail. The only 
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remedy to bring about the fullest development of each 
county’s resources without injurying the interests of 
consumers cr causing a wanton retaliation, is, in our 
opinion, tor the State to take upon itself the task of 
production, or at least its regu’ation. If the units of 
the League of Nations become competitive producers, 
the classic principle of the crmparative costs would 
automatically assert its-lf--as in the case the confidefce 
of equality would kelp to banish al suspicion of 
ulterior designs. International commerce would then 
folow the natural line of a territorial division of ‘ 
labour, the exchange between the frading nations 
being effected on the collectivist besis, and governed 
by treaties takirg the place of innumerable individual 
contracts. The element of any undue or tnearned 
profit in internat'cnal exchange would disappear 
almost in the same way that the element of such 
profit has been eliminated in the exchange between 
the Cooperative Whoksal- Societies trading with one 
another though situated’in different lands. The control 
collectively of national froduction would also render 
the task of regulating the price according to the ccst 
of production more easy, thus avoiding the present 


- divergence of interest between corsur ers and prcducers. 


Recent events in nny countries seem to show that 
such consuumation is by no means onlikely In any 
case unless somesrch arangement Is arrived at, 
uiistaken oprotecticn in national interests would be 
unavoidabie from amb tious nations, bringing in its 
train all the undesirable consequerces of distrust, 
retaliation, and waste to which we have already 
referred, 


The story of the Indian Customs Duties is one 
long tale of woe to the old or new industries of India. 
The interests of India kave been immolated at the 
alter of theoretical Free Trade with all the zeal of 
recent conversion. India, accordirg to the admission 
of the most noted Anglo-[ndian statesmen, could pro- 
duce alwost anythirg under the sun—anything needed 
to min‘ster to the comforts and luxuries of mankind. 
But they bave used this admiss'on to keep India fer- 
manenly in industrial leading strirgs, they have used 
it to make this count:y simply and solely a helpless 
producer of raw metarials to feed and fatten the work- 
shops and marufactories of Britain. But the tale of 
the fiscal policy has been told too often; the story of 
the Cotton Excise Duties unprecedented in the whole 
world has been recounted too frequently to need re- 
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Jamnalalji 


Seth Jamnalal Bajaj has been awarded rigorous 
imprisonment for eighteen months and a fine of Rs. 
3000 with a further term of four and @ half months 
in default. Almost every national worker in India 
knows him personally as an affectionate brother, and 
will be glad to know that he is happier today in 
prison than at any time before. Words fail when the 
heart is full. 

The Sentence 


If there be any doubt still in any one’s wind as 
to the Executive power carrying the magistracy as 
bond-maid, it will be cleared by the sentence iiu~ 
posed on Jaumalalji. Government was not satsified that 
the movement would die in six mouths. So three 
counts had to be made up iu order to get thrice the 
maximum sentence provided by the law. So the iudict- 
ment was Jaid that he was present and abetted on 
three days. ‘‘I was present on many more days, not 
only on three’’, said innocent Jaupalalji, not knowing 
the purpose of the Magistrate. 

At Wardha 

We were there the other day in the great big 
house ot Sethji’s. It did not seem a big house when 
the large heart of its owner filled it with his presevce, 
But now it was so empty. We hada meeting and 
on the platform for the first time his picture was 
installed.” This was enough to move the weaker 
among us to tears, which they tried to hide, We 
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appealed to the people not to let Jamualalji’s grebt 
sacriice tin to waste like water in desert-sand. 
Does Satan whisper im your ears about family, 
property, affairs, duting this national struggle? Then 
think of Jamnalalji. Had not Jamnalaljl wife, 
children, property and affairs to manage? I have not 
Seen any father love his children more than 
Jamnalalji. I have rarety met inén so fond of 
children whether they be his own or other people’s. 
It may be that this element of his character it was 
that impelled him to wunderteke suffering and 
imprisonment so readily. What fs this Government 
of ours under which the best of us, the rich and 
responsiblity, position, and 
education are in prison, imstead of looking aftet 
their aGiairs ? When I saw Jammnalalji inside the walls 
of Nagpur jail the other day, I found him more 
happy and cheerful than at any time before, which 
he was in our miserable company. There was ® 
cautiful smile and a satisfaction in hls face which 
I had not seen before and which I truly envied. 
What is the condition of our life wherein things are 
s> inverted ? 


If we seek to end the topsy-turvydom and the 
slavery we have suffered al] these days, things wust 
necessarily be iuveried. 


The Issue 

The Times of Ind/a is still struggiing to mafntain 
that we are going to prison and undertaking all the 
trouble only to annoy the European residents of 
Nagpur. I am told that nearly “fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants occupy the ‘‘prohibited area” in Nagpur. A few 
hundreds out of thls number are Europeans. Is it to 
protect these frou annoyance that the mounted 
policemien are paraded and the jails are extended? 
At first the story was that the carrying of the flag 
annoyed, and so it should be prohibited. The present 
theory is that the flag Is carried tn order to annoy 
end s) it should be prevented. “‘It is all a firsco’’, 
siy they. Then wh bout it with special 
correspondents and all for the boy to ascert emphatt- 
cally that there is no jnt@ll bis surTOpoy, There is no 
quarrel with the Unign Jacive them reed js clear. We 
do not seck to hurt anybedy at® we do not yet seek 
severnuce from the British tnless they finally tell us 
that it is impossible to give wus the fullest freedom 
of an equal partner. But the fleg of the people's 
choice cannot be prohibited from being used by the 
people. The absurdity of interfering with a national 
flag has now become clear even to those who have 
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little sympathy with the natlonal movement. Every 
dominion and every people in the Emplre have 
their own flags, and why should India not have 
one round which its unified people may rally? But 
the fact is that the attack has gone home. The Issue 
is ever the same simple one. Is the Government 
stronger, or the people’s capacity to suffer ? If the 
latter is stronger then it is decided who should 


ultimately be master of India. 


To Brave Sisters 

Miss P. A. D. Naorojl, grand daughter of great 
Dadabhaj Naoroji, is eager to lead a ladies’ batch in 
the Nagpur Satyagraha. Her ‘work fot Khadt ig well— 
known in Bombay. The highest among the woman- 
hood of India should deem it a privilege to march 
behind her in the national struggle. All ladies 
desiring to correspond on the subject may write to 
her to 30, Napiar Sea Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
If there are a sufficient number of representative 
women, desiring strongly to participate in the battle, 
the matter will be placed by her before the Congress, 


Indian Farmers in United States. 


Mr. Taraknath Das writes on 15th May from 
Washington: 

“T am sure that you know that the U. S. Supreme 
Court has recently rendered a decision according to 
which no Indian can become an American citizen. Of 
course it is the sovereign right of the State to decide 
who shall bea citizen of a country and thus the 
Indians themselves are helpless and cannot do any- 
thing against this decision, as there is no treaty 
between U. S, A. and England regarding the exchange 
of citizenship in which India is specifically mentioned. 


‘“‘But.the decision affects the Indians in the United 
States regarding:their rights to hold or lease property 
in certain states of America, such as the State of 
California where there is anti-alien land law which 
refuses thealiens, who are not eligible to citizenship, 
the right of owning or leasing land for any lung 
period. There are thousands of{Indian farmers from 
the Punjab whose interests sre thus affected. Some of 
them have been cultivating land for years and thus 
enriching the State.” 


Regarding British intervention, Mr. Taraknath Das 
writes: 


“YT am fully convinced that the British Ambassa- 
dor will not take any action to protect Indian 
interests unless he is forced to do so. In this connection 
it may be pointed out that the British authorities did 
not protest against the American Immigration Law 
which makes India as a part of the debarred zone, 
In fact the British authorities since the time of late 
Lord Bryce (when he was the Ambassador at W ashing- 
ton) have been anxious to lave the Indians excluded 
from America, and also be deprived of the right of 
citizenship, so that the Indians will not be able to 
point out that Indians enjoy botter rights in Amerjca 
than what they are accorded in the British Empire, 
particularly Canada, Australia, South Africa 


“Oanada has a Canadian Minister at Washington to 
protect Canadian rights even to the extent of signing 
treaties withU. S.A. The British Ambassador does noth- 
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ing to protect Indian interests, although Great Britgin 
is proud to have India as a part ofthe British Empire 
and the King of England enjoys the proud privilege 
of having the dignity of the Emperor of India.” 


Mr. Taraknath: Das points out that the British 
Government, through Sir Edward Grey as Foreign 
Minister, took very vigorous action to protect the 
rights, particularly wining rights, of British subjects 
in Korea, at the time Japan annexed Korea; and 
sicceeded in obtaining recognition and protection of 
such rights. 


Mr. Taraknath Das claims rightiy that the same 
thing should be done to protect the rights of Indians 
who have acquired certain rights regarding owning 
and leasing land in America, before the decision of 
the Supreme Court. Cc. R. 


Peace with Turkey 


The following manifesto has been issued over the 
signatures of over one hundred representative gentelmen 
including leaders of almost all religions and political 
persuasions in this country, in anticipation of the 
signing of the peace treaty with Turkey: — 

“Peace between Turkey and the Allies is to be 
signed. It is a complete triumph for the Turkish Arms. 
The Turks have vindicated their National honour, 
secured independence for their country, a glory for 
the East, and acquired a status amongst the Great 
Powers of Europe. For India this peace means @ 
partial fulfilment of the triple purpese of ber present 
struggle. The Turks have achieved aljl their national 
aims but the Integrity of the Khilafat stili remains 
to be restored according to the requirements of Islam, 
It can only be secured through the liberation of 
Jazirat-ul.Arab from forelgn control and influence. 
A continuance of the mandates for Palestine and 
Mesopotamia and the unsatisfactory status of Hedjaz 
Gre against the requirements of Islamic Law. A settle- 
ment acceptable to Islam and India can only be 
secured when the Jezirat-ul-Areb is entirely freed 
from foreign control of any kind and under any 
pretext. 


It is largely through India’s assistance that the 
domination of the Jazirat-ul-Arab is maintained. 
Complete freedom of the holy places of Islam. can 
only be attained when such assistance is withheld. 
India must secure control over her Foreign Policy if 
this result is to be achieved. The struggle for 
Swarajya, therefore, becomes doubly imperative to 
Indians, for without Swarajya, control over India’s 
Foreign Pollcy is impossible. The Mussalmans of 
India must realise that their harmonious and consistent 
co-operation with the Hindus and other communities 
of India in the struggle for Swarajya is essential both 
from a national and a religious standpoint. ‘The 
Hindus must also realize that a satisfactory settlement 
of the Khilafat question is now a part of settled 
national policy and therefore they inust whole-heartedly 
cooperate with the Mussalmans in achieving this end, 
as they have hitherto done. This struggle must be 
pushed on with greater vigour and greater con. 
fidence, The success of the Turks will, it is hoped, 
strengthen our national determination and spur us on 
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to Steater national effort. As India has contributed, 
In whatever small measure, her share in the struggle 
of the Turks for independence, it is Only proper that 
Hindus, Mussalmans, Sikhs, and Parsig and others 
Should join together in celebrating its trlunphant 
termination. India having shared the trials and 
tribulations of Turkey, must now also share her 
rejoicings. These will serve a triple purpose. First, 
they will remind the people of India that the victory 
they celebrate is largely the result of their common 
endeavour under the guidance of their great leader 
Mahatma Gandhiand his lieutenants Maulana Shaukat 
All and Mehmed Ali, who are now in Jail. Secondly, 
they will stimulate the people to greater effort for 
securing the complete satisfaction of their demands, 
and thirdly, they will, by bringing ell communities 
together in a comman act of thankfulness to God 
Almighty, help to remove those difference between 
Hindus and Mussalmans which have, unfortunately, 
sprung up recently in some parts of the country and 
are sapping the foundation of national solidarity on 
which alone can the structure of Swarajya be built. 


It is therefore proposed that joint celebrations of 
the Turkish Peace Treaty by all the communities 
Hindus, Musalmans, Sikhs, Parsis and Christians 
alike should be held on the occasion of the ensuing 
Jdozzoha, Muslims should pray in the Idgah for the 
welfare of the Khilafat and wtnon-Muslims should 
fraternize with them in a becoming manner. On the 
following day a joint procession with National and 
Khilafat flags should be arranged and mass meetings 
held every where at which resolutions should. be passed :- 


(a) Congratulating the Khalifand H. KE. Ghazi 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha, 


(t) Reiterating our demands regarding complete 
independence of Jazirat-ul-Arab. 


(c) Expressing the determination of the Hindus, 
Mussalmans, Sikhs, Parsis and Christians of India to 
remain united for the common goal of attainment of 
Swaraj. 

At night on the procession day illuminations should 
be arranged .and collections for. Khilafat fund started 
during the three days of Tdozzoha. 


(Sd.) M. A. Ansari (President, C. K. C’), Teja 
Singh (Gurudwara Prabhandak Committee), Motilal 
Nehru, C. R. Das, M. M. Malaviya, Abul Kalam 
Azad, Ajmal Khan,M. H. Chhotani, Vijlaraghwa- 
cheria, C. Rajagopalachariar, Tarunram Phookan, 


etc. etc., 


L have always been very reluctant, during my exile, 
at the distance that I am from the scene ‘of events, 
to intervene in some of the controversies that have 
taken plate in regard to Congress policy during the 
past few years. But I have seen too much disaster 
following on tampering with the obvious views and 
sentiments of the people to remain silent now, and I 
hope I may be forgiven for speaking plainly on a 
decision on which I feel very strcngly and which, last 
of all, constitutes # betrayal, nct only of the popular 
decision but of the saintly leader of the people who 
sits in enforced silence in his prison cell,”’ 
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Compromise 
Mr. Horniman’s Views. 
In a _ letter to the Bombay Chronicle Mp, B. G, 


Horniman writes:— 


“There cannot be the slightest doubt that the Gays 
resolutions represented the views of the overwhelming 
majority of the people. They remain on record as the 
mandate of the Congress to all faithful workers, and 
above all the All-India Congress Committee, unless 
and until they are revoked by a new session of the 
full Congress, To endeavour to defy them, to go 
behind them, or get round them in any wey 
without a fresh and definite maudate seems to me un- 
justifiable, inexcusable and wrong on any grounds 
whatever. It is a matter of deep pain to me to havs 
to write that I am completely out of agreement with 
the views expressed in the editorial colamne of the 
“Chronicle” on the statement issued by Mr. Raja- 
gopalachariar. I think it right to say so frankly at 
once, I need hardly say, that I amin entire disagree- 
ment with the Nehru-Das programme, [ remain fully 
convinced of the rightness and expedience of the full 
Gandhi programme without any compromise or 6x- 
ception. I think the policy of Council-entry is wrong 
and have on 9 previous occasion stated my reasone 
for thinking so. | think that it constitutes a 
disastrous and fatal breach of the Non-cooperation 
programme. But even so, had that policy been deli- 
berately decided upon in open session of the full Con- 
gress, I should have considered it my duty to support 
it as long as it remained the policy and programme 
of the Congress. But I cannot bring myself to accept 
a deliberate breach of the Congress resolutions at the 
bidding of the majority of the Committee entrusted 
with the executive duty of carrying the policy and 
progamme laid down by the full Congress into effect, 
No plea of “unity” and the “united front” etc., can 
move me from that, and I cannot understand how it 
has moved anybody from a strict and loyal adherence 
to the Gaya resolution. To bowto such a decision on 
such grounds is not merely—as it appears to me—~ 
morally wrong, but it is the last thing likely, in my 
view, to. bring about the unity which is made the ex- 
cuse for it. The people’s cause has been sacrificed. tog 
often to this fetish of unity among leaders. There is 
enough unity among the people. If leaders cannot 
agree, let them disagree and fight out their battles 
openly and honestly on the floor of the Congress. They 
have no right to defy the decisions of the Congress 
and sacrifice the policy df the people, as declaled through 
the constitutional democratic channels created by the 
nation for the purpose, in order that their own diffe- 
rences may be composed for the time being. Above 
all it appears to me that the precedent thus created 
is fatal to any unity or effective working of the Con- 
gress machine in the future. For, if this sort of 
thing is to be allowed, there can be no tnality or no 
assured effect for any decision taken by the Congress, 
It ‘will always be open to any dissatisfied minority to 
go behind the decision of the Congress through the 
A. I, ©. C. by making themselves sufficiently noisy 
and factitious. I do not think it is too muck to say 
that this is a gratuitous surrender to the forces of 
rebellion within the Congress. The very people who 
have destroyed unity are to have their own way, in 
order that an appearance of unity may he achieved. 
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The Bomay Betrayal 


Every one must have made out more or less from 
the newspaper reports what happened at Nagpur at the 
A. I. C. C. meeting. Councils ard no Councils—this 
battle is going on, manoeuvres and counter-manoeuvres. 
What happens or whatever does not happen, it is 
material for a further argument or cover for a further 
move in this tiresome battle. 


A motion to declare that the Bombay A. I. C. C. 
decision was ulira vires was brought by Mr. Nag. 
Objection was raised against this resolution that it was 
out af order. The Chairman decided not to give a 
tuling on this point but to put it to the house. When, 
however, he proceeded to take votes, he declared that 
the proposition itself was lost, on the ground that the 
point of order and the subsiantive question were one 
and the same. Thus began the contusion. 


Then the late Working Committee placed before 
the house a resolution to convene a special session of 
the Congress to consider the boycott of Councils. This 
was strenuously opposed by the Swarajya party. ‘You 
have just rejected a motion” they said, ‘“‘to treat the 
Bombdy A.1.C. C. decision as uwllra vires, If you 
intended to confirm it, what do you mean by re-open- 
ing the whole question by ordering a special session 
of the Congress to be held?” ‘“‘If you convene a 
Congress session”’ they said, ‘it means that you re- 
voke the Bombay resolution.” But the resolution to 
hold a special session of the Congress was all the same 
passed by a majority. The Swarajya party naturally 
felt that the centre group took away by this resolution 
what help they had given by the Bomay ‘‘co:nproiise’’, 
and they were in a state of great chagrin. Then the 
Centre brought the resolution to condemn the 
action of the Committees that did not abide by the 
Bombay decision, ‘What is this contradiction?” asked 
every one. ‘'Then why the special Congress?” asked 
people on all sides. The Swarajya party heaped ridi- 
cule and withering sarcasm on the old Working Com- 
mittee, But as the discussion progressed, the Swara- 
jists felt that here was something which they should 
not lose and could take advantage of. If the Bombay 
decision was nullified by the special Congress, the 
censure resolution if passed could be interpreted 
aS 8 sort of confirmation of the Bombay resolution. 
Every straw was worth catching at. So they 
decided to support the motion and Desh Bandhu Das 
made a vigorous speech in favour of law and order. 
But the combined forces of the Council party and 
the centre ErOup were not enough. The resolution to 
censure the rebellious Committees was declared lost. 


Thus there was a double blow dealt 
unfortunate and tottering Bombay  resolution—one, 
the carrying of the special Congress resolution and 
the other, the throwing out of the censure motion. 


on the 


The Swarajya party was however not to be baffled, 
The house was told that its action meant the tender- 
of resignations by the group. The 

lvea anil accepted; and in 

this atmosphere the Swarajya party brought up a 


centre 


make their rebellion a 


resolution with a 
the centre may be 


motion to reconsider the censure 
suggestion that if it was passed, 
induced to re-accept office. 


‘“ Accept this motion’? Mr. Vithalbhai Patel said, 
‘‘censure the Committees, put the Bombay resolntion 
on its feet again; and you will avoid the pain and 
inconvenience of all these resignations.” 


My protests were of no avail and the motion was 
technically carried inspite of the non—participation of 
more than half the house. The ostensible reason, for 
which reconsideration was urged, viz., that some 
members had been absent at voting time, was on the 
face of it worthless, as the voting on the second 


recount proved to be even less than when it was 
first thrown out, 
As if all these proceedings were nota sufficient 


death=blow to the unfortunate Bombay decision, the 
election of a new Working Committee came up as @ 
further test. It was proposed that Rajendra Babu 
Vallabhbbal Patel and I should bring in noininations. 
If this motion were put to the house, It would decide 
whether we commanded the confidence of the house 
or not. Bnt Desh Bandhu Das would not allow the 
procedure. ‘Ihe Cabinet convention was mercilessly 
broken with the letter of the constitution, and haphazard 
election was ordered. Even then the result was clear 
and executive responsibility was entrnsted to a 
cominittee distinctly against the Bombay resolution. 


All this is clear enough though complicated. But 
attempts are still made to prop up the Bombay betrayal. 
As a speciai session of the Congress would finally 
setat rest all doubts, the Swarajya party which instinc- 
tively dreads the mandate of assembled delegates, is 
most vociferously opposing the special Congress. ‘‘We 
will not abide by your decision’’, say they. The Centre 
sald, “‘Never mind that, but let us see what the 
people think ’’. “‘Oh no”’ says the Swarajya party, 
“Don’t gather the people now, they are certain to 
decide in favour of the boycott and then we shall be 
lost’. “It is rot fair to the Swarajya party’, say 
some others, 


Is the A. I. C. C. to carry out the intentions of 
the Swarajya party and to safeguard thezr programme 
or is it constituted tocarry out the Congress resolution 
and to put into force the decision of the Congress 
delegates ? 


We do not bind the Swarajya party by the verdict 
of the special Congress; but have they the right to 
prevent the verdict being taken, because it may 
hard task? ©. R. 


= a SO 


Nagpur 

Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
Provinces on behalf 
Working Coimmittee so 
Struggle is on. 
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Avaricious of Power 


Fotty members of the Legislative Assembly said 
Mshatmaji should continue in jail, This matters but 
little. It shows that the Government has eyes to see 
that the nation is strong and throbbing for freedom, 
They feel that they are sitting on a powder-magazine 
and that India is by no means contented, loyal and 
happy. The Government knows that it is inanity to 
say that the people did not accept the non-cooperation 
movement and preferred constituticnal agitation in the 
“liberal” sense. They know that the people have 


lost all faith in emancipation through such means and 


the fire is ready to burn. The mover of the proposi- 
tion in the Legislative Assembly believes that non- 
cooperation has ceased to be. But the wearer of the 
shoe knows where it pinches. Government, which 
spoke its executive will through these foriy votes 
and which wants to retain power over the 30 crores, 
cannot afford to take such wrong views of the situation 
as some of our own politicians. 


Truly has the Government of India resched the 
nadir of historic vision, and if ignorant pride goes 
before a fall, Sir Malcolm Hailey’s lying insult is an 
index of coming great events. What foolish inversion 
is it for an irresponsible Government seeking to hold 
arbitrary power over our Jands, our wealth and our 
persons to talk of the avarice of power. 


Mahatma Gandhi is avaricious of Power! 


But supposing this monstrous allegation were true, 
why should not a man desire power to rule over his 
own country, in preference to submission to foreign rule? 
Isit Sir Malcolm’s intention to impute to Mahatmaji 
a desire to get personal power under the pretence of 
fighting for Swaraj? Can there be honest men 


belleving ‘this ? 


We do not approve of the motion for Mahatmaji’s 
release out of the mercy of this Government. But 
in refusing this mercy, Sit Malcolm Hailey 
had the hardihood to utter words which no man 
could utter before. He sald that the revered saint of 
India now in jail was unconscionable in his methods. 
Could any Indian have sat in that Assembly after 
hearing those cowardly words ? I do not ask of the 
members of the Legislative Assembly, acceptance of 
the doctrine ot the programme of non-cooreration. 
But I ask, how any one of them could sit there after 
those words. I deem It a miracle of human nature 
that Indian members could sit there after that and 
vote. A man who is unconscionable in the methods 
used by him to attain his ends is an unscrupulous 
man. It is difficult to Imagine how any Indian could 
sit after hearing the ‘Leader of the House ’’ call 
Mahstma Gandhi an unscrupulous person. What was 
the s’avery which held the members of the Assembly 
to thelr seats iuspite of this wicked insult? If men 
like Sir Slyaswami Aiyar, Mr. Samarth and Mr, Joshi 
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would not only hear in patient submission such 
cowatdly words but also vote for Mahatmg Gandhiji’s 
continuance in jail on the grounds urged by sir 
Malcolm Hailey, I wonder how our dear country can 
claim these men as her sons. Cc. R. 
The Special Session 

. I was not responsible for the initiation of the spe- 
cial session idea. The late Working Committee brought 
the resolution before the All-India Congress Committee, 
I supported it as it was the only way out of the 
confusion caused by the contradictory directions of the 
Congress and the All-India Congress Committee. The 
voters must have a clear lead as to whether they are 
asked by the Congress to boycott the elections or not. 
At present the proceedings of the All-India Congress 
Committee meeting and the activities of various leaders 
have left the matter in great doubt and confusion, A 
special session of the Congress alone can give a clear 
lead in the present circtumstances. 


I hope that at the special session the delegates as- 
sembled will decide once for all whether there should 
be a boycott of the elections or not. I hope there will 
be no attempts to obtain unity by equivccation. An 
ariangemenot to suppress fropaganda means cancellation 
of the boycott. The Congress should, therefore, have 
one simple issue before it, whether it wants a 
boycott of the elections or not. Then, I hope the 
Congress will decide in favour of boycott. There is a 
non-cooperation progiamme which hes not ceased 
to function, in the opinion of my friends and myself. 
It is only when the nation decides to give up non-=co- 


operation that we can take to the alternative programme 


of vigorous opposition inside the Councils..The Swarajya 
party contends that its programme is a modified form 
of non-cooperation. But they should agree that 
unless they have a very effective majority, they can-. 
not non-cooperate from inside. Under the present 
constitution of the Assembly and the Provincial Coun- 
cils, and without getting positive support of the Con- 
gress, even the most optimistic Swarajist does not hope 
for an effective majority. Therefore, I take it that there 
can be no non—cooperation from inside the Councils. 
The Swarajya party bas no right to ask us to give up 
our programme of boycolt of elections. 


Can we not allow the Swarajya party to carry on 
their work, we winding our own programme? live 
and let live ? This is the fallacy of the compromise. 
The two cannot exist together. I have no objection 
to their having their programme; but they want us 
to help them by giving up our programme of boycott 
of elections. It is clear as daylight to me that they 
cannot non-cooperate from within. Sc, I consider it 
wrong to give up our programme In fayour of what I 
deem to be an impossible programime. People will be 
able to make up their minds easily, if only the Swarajya 
party declare what they will do if Ina minority, which 
ig the most probable contingency. I can understand 
intelligent nen doing useful service even in a small 
minority provided they follow a programme of associa- 
tion with vigorous opposition; but, with a wrecking 
prograiumie, & minority is absolutely impotent. 

c. R. 
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The Mussulman’s Duty 
(From an eminent Mussulman.) 

I think it wrong to go into these spider’s ‘‘Ilttle 
patlours”. Non-ccoperation was, Is and always will 
be a true responsive cooperation. But to what must 
we respond with co-operation ? To the 18th of March? 
What has happened that requires such a response as 
cannot be distingu!shed from a volte face and in fact 
a betrayal and a surrender of the pass to the enemy? 

As Mahomedans our position is peculiar. We 
cannot chop and change the non-cooperation programme 
as we like so long as hostility to our religion is not dis- 
proved. We can and must remain non-cooperators. But 
isthat disproved? Is the Khilafat question solved? 
Let us not confuse Turkish Nationality with the 
Khilafat. We felt for our pcor Turkish brothers who 
were boing made slaves in their own home , This was 
partly human sympathy as we may feel for China or 
for Korea; parily the result of Muslim brotherhood 


which would make us feel the same for Persia and 
Morocce. But what we felt and still feel most was 


for ourselves. The successor of our Prophet and the 
commander of the Iaith was being deprived of the 
temporal power so indispensable for securing to every 
Mussalman, wheresoever he may be, his full religious 
freedom and the holy places of our Faith over which 
a Muslim alone must rule were being parcelled out 
and placed under Christian, Atheistic or Jewish domi- 
nion. It was this which made us British subjects, beg 
our Government to spare us, the subjects of the Eng- 
lish king, of the anguish and torture and to have our 
own religious requirements respected. Only on his 
respecting these could we continue to remain loyal 
subjects. Now the Turks as Nationalists and under their 


own King fought their enemies to save their nation 
and of course their faith. But we could not fight 


their enemies as one of them was our own King. So 
we entreated him and begged him to spare onr faith. 


As he had received the assistance of his 
Muslim subjects duting the war, today 
in making peace too he must accept 


their assistance. Now the ‘Taorkish Nationalists have 
succeeded to a great extent against their enemies 
with the help of their own sword. But have we suc- 
ceeded with our King with our entreaties? Is he 
giving up the mandates of Palestine and Messopota- 
mia ? Is he asking France to give up the mandate 
for Smyrna ? Has fioussane anything to do with 
them? Indian Mussalmans should depend only 
upon themselves for the restoration of the Jaztrat- 
ul—Arab and the sacred places. Herein the duty 
was ag much ours asthe Turk’s or the Arab’s. Unless 
this is settled there ia and can be no settlement of 
the Khilafat question. [smat Padshu’s give and take is 
out of question on religion. Religion has to be rigid 
in its main principles and this is the very core of it. 

However, even if the Khilafat question is settled, 
are we to do nothing for our own country when the 
Turk has done so much for- his? Onr Smyrna, our 
Thrace, our Constantinople are here, Is the Hindu 
alone to be an Indian and we who have known this 
to be our home for the last 1200 yoars 
do nothing for India? The thing is absurd and 
impossible. We as well as the Hindus have 
learnt that weare suffering in each other’s company 
and cannot do without each othor, Gandhi taught us 
to trust the Hindus. The Hindu knows that our dearest 


are to 
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passion is our faith, and as a brother Indian he will 
guard it as we will guard his. To us our religion is 
the only right one. But if our Hindu bretheren think 
their's to be the right one, we should not only cham~ 
pion the right, but also guard the completest freedom 
of every man’s faith. So long as our Hindu bretheren 
agree to do this, our partnership cannot be dissolyed 
or determined. It is a Sacrament. But even if they 
will turn traitors we connot give up India, If any 
Mussalman joined Hindus merely because he wanted to 
save the Khilafat, he was not a true, self and God relying 
Mussalman. Bat even if he did, to give-up Hindus 
after the Khilafat question is settled, is a base 
treachery, 


About Flag Prisoners 


The last visit to Nagpur enabled me to assure 
all friends and 1elatives of Tamil prisoners that they 
are all quite cheerful and happy—inspite of Sir 
Malcom Hailey’s Sarcasm—truly as happy as birds in 
the morning sun. There are two kinds of characters now 
among prison officials. One wants to inflict no torture 
on the prisoners, but tries their feelings of self-respect. 
He subjects them to the indignities of convict-life 
more than toany Lodily punishment. The other class 
does not seek to dishonour, but insists on tasks 
and physical discipline to the full pound of 
Shylock. ‘“You are a prisoner like the others’’, says he, 
“give me your allotted quantity of flour, prescribed 
cuble feet of metal, or weight of aloe fibre’. 

Every volunteer seeking imprisonment for the 
flag should understand that he must face bravely and 
firmly all possible trials in prison. Weaklings in body 
or mind should absolutely be kept back. No fair play 
from prison officials sbould be presumed. Many of 
these officials are gentlemen, just and good souls; but 
many are certainly not, and all are victims of a 
degenerate system, Every volunteer selected should be 
hardy in physique, cheerful and biave in tempera- 
ment. No selection should be made on paper, but 
only after personal inspection. 

Not that some souls whom God has encased in frail 
bodies cannot stand allthe tortures which wicked and 
ignorant man can inflict. Look at Vinoba, gentle 
as an angel, whose soaring spirit has reached the 
heights of scholarship, philosophy and religion, and 
yet whose humility is so genuine and successful that 
no. official who does not know him can discover his 
greatness, He breaks his metal according to the 
“‘class’’ the jailor has put him in, and no one knows 
the physical torture he silently bears. But we at the 
prison gate who heard about the treatment accorded 
to him gave way to an involuntary shudder, I am 
glad to tell any Tamil readers that Sjt. Yegneswara 
Sharma and Sjt. Natesan Aiyar have the company of 
this great soul in the Akola prison, and that they 
have the privilege of teaching him Tamil during the 
weary hours after the jail tasks are over. 

We have challenged the Government and we 
must take all the penalties which we prefer to 
dishonour, I saw the soft hands of university men 
blistered on account of the grinding. Isaw them with 
tin gauze protectors on their eyesto keep the splinters 
from them when breaking stone. It isa sight for 
the Gods to see courage and happiness under these 
and worse conditions, 
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Volunteers from the South should make it a point 
not to speak English or Tamil durirg thelr incarcera- 
tion, but to carry on only in Hindustani. The flag 
strigele will, apart from all else, leave a permanent 


effect in the spread of the national language throug— 


Out India. Hundreds of young men in all parts of 
the country will have passed not only through 
herdening discipline but through a good practical 
Course of Hindustani. But we should not neglect the 
Opportunities. 


One more ‘tip’. Tkere is no rice or but little 
given in the C. P. jails. Civil resisters from the rice 
eating provinces should be prepared tollve on jowart 
cakes. It Is good food (as Mr. Ignatius finds), but one 
should take care not to eat too much of it before one 
gets used to it. Cc. R. 

Two Noble Sacrifices 
nae 
Vinoba. 


It is as difficult to write about Vinoba as It Is easy 
to write about Jamualalji. There is something in the 
latter which makes you love him the moment you 
know him. His childlike simplicity 1s irresistible. Any 
Bmount of reserve melts away in the genial warmth 
of his transparent love and kindliness. Not so with 
Vinoba. You may stay days and days with him with- 
out knowing him, and even when you know him, 
you only begin to know him. You meet with a 
reserve which you cannot easily break. He does not 
talk much, rarely does he say anything about himself. 
And yet if you could get atthe bottom of his profound 
depths, you are sure to exclaim, ‘Nowhere have I 
struck such treasures’. I do not think there is anyone 
in the C. P. jalis today who can sit beside Vinoba 
with his sturdy asceticism, his profound religicus and 
philosophic learning, his matchless power of penance 
and self discipline, and a rare kumiiity which prob- 
ably is a product of all the rest. We hear of the grim 
determination of the child Dhruva to realise God, the 
simple faith, wunbending before all odds, of the boy 
Prahiad, and of the rare strength of child Nachiketas 
marching to Yama to be devoured up, and we wonder 
whet these prodigies must have been tke. You see 
Vincba and you wiil not find it difficult to imagine 
any one cf them doling the thiugs that they did. We 
read of the life in the days of our ancient Rishis, the 
life of ‘toil unsevered from tranquility’, and take it to 
be in the nature of a dream never to be realized. You 
come to know Vinoba, and find that he is living that 
life today. 


Vinayak Narhar Bhave, famillarly kuown as 
Vinoba, is a Chitpavan Brahmin from Maharashtra. He 
came to Gandhiji’s Setyagrahashram whilst it had just 
been opened, and was the head of a branch of the 
Satyegraheskram at Wardha when he was arrested. 
In 1917 when Mr. Andrews was at the Ashram, I 
remember Gandkiji acqusinting him about Vinoba in 
these terms: ‘He is one of the few pearls in the 


Ashram. They do not come, like others, to be blessed — 


by the Ashram, but to bless it’. He devoted the first 
few months in the Ashram to self-discipline—giving 
eight hours in the kitchen and doling scavenging work. 
Not a thought crossed his brain that his scholarship 
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would rust away. Then he began to take classes in tke 
Gita, and when he expounded it, the whole Ashram 
sat at his feet. He then tock charge of the boys, 
who found him a terrible disclplinarian and a hard 
task~master, but who wept unconsofably on the day 
he left the Ashram. I have talked of his reserve, but 
when he Is amongst his own boys he simply lets him- 
self go. His boys know him better than any one else. 
One of them has strung together some reminiscences 
for the Navajivan, They are of profound interest. 


“Whilst I was nine’, he said to his boys, “ I 
developed a passion for ihe kesar’. I must devour it 
before anything else. I studied articles init on every 
conceivable topic, and it practically laid the founda- 
tion of all my learning. I got hold of Dasabodha which 
I read over and over and over again. Tukaram, 
Moropant, Hknath and Gnaneshwari were things I was 
early familiar with, and I have read and re-read them 
aud made my own.” 


He formed a little society of boys, where all that 
they read was discussed and debated upon, Whilst 
the rest of them were mere listeners or actors, all that 


reading and discussion was working a silent revolution 
in Vinoba. 


“ Dasaledha ond Nesari left such a deep impres- 
sion on mo that I dedicated myself to the country. 
{ thought that if I married 1 would not be able to 
sorve the country, and I decided not to marry. The 
secret of lrahmacharya I come to know at alate age. I bad 
early determined to read nothing without digesting it 
and putting it into practice. Oncel read that a lrahmachari 
should abjure soft beds and pillows and hot water for 
baths, I threw aside my bed and began bathing in cold 
water. I cannot tell you all how difficnlt it was to 
presuade my motlherto allow methis. She was shocked, 
she would not give me cold water. I was also adamant, 
For fifteen days I went without a bath, until at last 
the loving mother thought ft to bend to the wishes 
or the wicked imp. Refusal to do things succeeded 
well with mother, but not so with father who used 
to belabour me heavily. Once there were guests inthe 
house. My father asked me to get cigarettes for them, 
Cigarettes! I would not get them. I ran away. Many 
of my fadssuch as going bare-footed, abjuring of 
beds, devoting more attention to Marathi than to 
English, earned me his serious displeasure and his 
active wrath. Bnt physical punishment failed to 
break my spirit. I remained as_ self-willed as 1 was. 
I forgot everything in my study and my discussions. 
I had a passion for mathematics. I would be absorbed 
in solving a problem and the food may be waiting 
for hours. At the occasion of my sister’s wedding 
I was buried in my studies. Some one asked me the 
name of my brother-in-law. I blushed, I did not know 
his name even.” 


The day soon came for the boy to leave the home 
and all, He was sick of all his surroundings, and he 
was anxious any day to leave them. He was living 
in Baroda then. University Examination came. He 
had to go to Bombay for his Intermediate Examination. 
He broke journey at Surat, and fled to Benares by 
the Taptee. Valley Railway. 

“My Father’, he has Aold his students, 
very anxious to see me & arrister or & big chemist 
for which he wanted me to go to Germany. And 
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indeed I gave early promise of such things. I was 
easily at the top in the class. I used to read Marathi 
the whole day, but it took me little time to get ready 
for the class. I was exceptionally strong in Mathe- 
matics. Some problems and riders that tried the 
capacity of my teachers I solved oasily. My father 
thought that he should exploit all this intelligence, He 
forgot his duty as a Brahmin, and thought, like a 
Vaishya, in the terms of &. s., and d, This incensed me. 
I determined that I would be no party to my education 
being prostituted. I also saw the slavery of that educa- 
tion. I left all my early friends. I felt that they were 
wasting their days after afalse education. I wanted to 
learn Sanskrit. But I was set to learn French because my 
father intended me for education abroad. I decided 
that I must flee from all these. [ took two or three 
of my classmates in the conspiracy, indited a long 
letter to my father, posted it at Baroda station, and 
fied for Kashi. Father learnt, long afterwards through 
the C. I. D., that I was at Benares. But he was no 
less self-willed than I He left me severely alone.”’ 

He began his Sanskrit Alphabet at Kashi, and in 
three years’ time was a full-fledged Pandit. He boarded 
there with his companions in a charitable mess, 
bathed in the Ganges and lved like a pauper, Such 
was the hardship of that life that one of them died 
of privation. At this stage he learnt that Gandhiji 
had founded his Ashram. He ran to the Ashram. 
Gandhiji, as I have said, sald that he went to biess 
the Ashram. But see what he says: 

“Only I can know what Ihave got in the Ashram. 
It was an early vow of mine that I should kill at 
least one Linglishman, and crown my career. But 
Bapu cured me of that desire. It is he who has extin- 
guished the volcano of anger and passion ever alive 
in me. I see that I havo been provressing every day of 
my life in the Ashrain. Every year [ have Leen making 
one of the Mahavratas my own,” 

His self discipline was of a rare knid. Ile woke 
up Once at the stroke of three, but could not leave 
the bed. He rewraiued in bed until six oclock, and 
then fasted for three days. And months after this 
there has not been a day when he missed his morning 
hour of three. Hvety morning at that hour, you 
might, if you are fortunately out of bed then, listen 
to the Sankrit verses from the Upanishadas or the 
Gita sung in his rare melodious way. 

Brahmacharys and Swadhyaya are his watch words. He 
has mastered all the religious and philosophic lore and 
he seems to live'and move and have his being in it. In 
one of his articles in Maharashtra Dharma, a marathi! 
mouthly issued from: Wardha, and containing articles 
written by himself aloue, he thus explained Shri 
Ramdas’s, and indirectly, his own philosophy of life. 

“We sleep, we walk, we work, wo live and we die. 


All these are passive processes. Do wo have 
sleep or does the sleep devour us? 
We live because we cannot die,and die 48 


soon @8 we Cannot live, That is.how wedraw out our 
meaningless existence. Paninihas eaid waa: eat (the 
subject ‘Karta’ is independent), But there is uo indopen- 
dence in any one of our acts. None of our acts is there- 
fore active, itis all passive. Is that life worth living ? 
Shri Ramdas Swami wanted to teach indopeudent 
action—all action in the active mood, not in the passive; 
he wanted to die before death, wanted liberty, and 


therefore he left home and all, and told the yonth of 
the world to resort to life in the hermitages in the 
prime of their years. He practised the Bhagwat Dharma 
in his childhood and youth, like Pralhad, and set 
a example to Maharashtra.”’ 


And what was his Swadhyaya? 

“T have read a lot of Sanskrit. But I have not yet 
read Shakuntala, The speech of the Gods is for freedom, 
Moksha, not for intellectual delight and luxury. I 
learnt Sanskrit not to read Shakuntala, but to learn the 
Gita, Vedas, Upanishadas, Brahmasutras; for things 
that make for freédom of the soul, and not for poetry 
and literature. Philosophy and Mathematics are my 
subjects, not literature.” 


And he is made after the Gita and the Upanishads. 
He has read all availble commentaries on the two, he 
went about on foot for months Im the villages and 
inountain fastnesses of the Deccan in search of Pandits 
and Qnanis and has discussed these with them. His 
‘Maharashtra Dharma’ was a rare thing. It contained 
his own commentaries on the Upanishadas and other 
lore, in the Ngbt of his own ex-setience. 

He has spurned literature, but I know very few 
Gujaratl scholars like hin. His French he still 
knows well. Iiven in these days, he found time to 
entertain his boys with problems of mathematics, with 
the planets and the stars. Over and above these 
Alttalnments, he is an expert spinner and weaver, and 
expett cock, knows most of the manly games, and 
also music. He is a first rate speaker and matchless 
writer, but he has steered clear of all publicity and 
public life so called. He knew that his mission was 
with the boys, he put bimself in the midst of a dozen 
boys, and lived a life according to this principle at 
Wardha, In ore of his talks to the boys he said: 

**T would love to practise and preach my princi- 
ples until my death. I could have done so by travelling 
about in Maharashtra and if I had continued nntil 
now asl used to do une day, 1 would have covered 
the whole of Maharashtra. But that way of preaching I 
found to be futile. I could not preach the Nishkama 
Yoga of the Gita by discussions, speeches and sermons. 
I do not think I could preach the living principles of 
the Upanishads in any other way than this viz. that 
of surrounding myself asI bave done by a few boys, and 
instilling these principles in them. I may write five books 
or deliver ive lectures. They will disappear sooner than 
a finst of lighting. But if you learn them and live them 
as IT want you to, [am sure you will leave a permanent 
impress on the world. [ want to bring home to you 
Aryan Culture. In it is the peace of the world. You 
live a life of truth and brahmacherya and everything 
will be added unto you.” 


I could thus write about Vinoba almost indefinitely. 
A day with him is a proud day in one’s life. And 
jt is the same Vinoba that is today breaking stones 
in one of the C, P. jails possibly with wlre gauze over 
his eyes to avold the splinters. It is the best of us 
who will be tried the most, and the country will be 
all the richer for their suffering, 


Mahadeo Desai 
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(Concluded from Page 44) 
Critique of Indian Tariff Policy 
After the brief skeich of the evolution and present 
condition of the Indian Tariff Policy, we shall now 
proceed to discuss the basis of that policy. For a pro- 
per understanding of our criticism, the following table 
is very instructive. It gives the principal imperts into 
the Indian market in three columns, being the quin- 
quennial averages of the pre-war and the war period 
and the last year of the war 1918-19, together with 
the amount of revenue drawn from these sources for 
1913-14 and 1918-19. The comparison is not quite free 
from objection in every respect, as the rise of prices 
materially affects the figures on the Import side, while 
the changes in the tariffs made in 1916 and 1917 
affect the revenue figures. Allowing, however, for these 
factors the figures are still instructive. 


re-War 
Articles Imports Average | 
1909-13-14 
Rs. 

Cotton Goods .., : ee 48,40,85,000_ 

a fs See wee ee 3,77,18,000 
Sugar. ... eee Ges ms 138,17,58,000 
Iron and Steel ays 5: aE Se ere 11,17,45,000 
Railway Plants and Stock... ... 6. 6,10,94,000 
Machinery & Building : : 5,80,04,000 
Riad cise hose “ee 3,94,54,000 
Yhemicals, Drugs &c, 2.12,73,000 
Mineral Oil ... See see re 3,72,03,000 
Liquors... eee oe 2,02,46,000 
Hardwares.. ar ie 3,17,04,000 
Paper & Paste eee one 
Board eee ore ore one 1,27,07,000 
Tl Se aie sai sé 79,16,000 
Provisions «4. ss a tat ay 2,05,10,000 
Motor Cars & Cycles... aa vie ie 1,00,64000, 


—— 


tal 


The latest estimate for Customs Revenue is Rs. 45 crores for 1923-24, 


From the foregoing tables it would be clear that, 
with the possible exception of sugar in recent years, 
the Indian Tariff is mainly a revenue tariff. Import 
duties of 15% are levied chiefly on those articles which 
are either not produced at home in India, or which, 
being produced at home on the same lines as_ those 
imported form abroad, are taxed by means of acounter- 
valling excise duty. 

Export duties are levied either because India has 
practically a producer’s monopoly of the taxed article 
(jute), or because, though possessing no monopoly, 


the demand for the article is so great as to make the 


tax fall partly on foreign customers. Raw materials for 
Industry, and the necessary mechanical aids and equip- 
ments are elther admitted free or taxed very lightly. 
In such a system it would be impossible to look for 
any but the financial motives in the tax edjustment, 
the various classifications and difinitions in the tariff 
schedules being only for purposes of adrhinistrative 
convenience. Speaking generally, we may say that 
under the latest estimates, the manufactured artieles 
pay 56% of the total Import Duties while non-manu- 
factures pay 44%. This policy has practically strangu- 
lated Indian industries. 

The new idustries—like those of iron and _ steel, 
hydroelectric power supply, leather manufactures ete.— 
have been only recently established. Their present 
successful appearance is largely due to the artificial 
protection they received during the war owing to the 


ar | The last 
Average war year tevenue Reveaue 
1914-18 IGIS-19 1913-14 1918-19 
Rs, ‘Rs, Rs, Rs. 
47,43,31,000 51,68,85,000 2,12,91,239 3,85,00,000 
4,94, 79,000 8,86,68,000 |For all manu- 1,76,50,000 
14,17, £8,000 15,61,36,000 factures Ks. 1,76,50,000 
9,61,00,000 12,44,99,000 26,50,000 
348,19, 000 104,385,000 1,43,40,176 5,00,000 
5,76,52,000 585,094,000 1,20,00,000 
3.03,14,000 4 74,04,000 13.774 
3,42,25,000 4.21,06,000 IS,41175 
4,02,50,000 3,51,32,000 72,48,941 12,000 
2,36,64,000 B,30,21,000 1,23,68,484 11,250 
2.79,47,000 3,22,83,000 |Mctals Manufacture 
£3,29,237 
1,96,48,000 2,72,07,000 [Silver 1,91,00,000 
1,81,66,000 2,33,10,000 99,24,993 
214,82, 000 1,93,81,000 |Tobz eco Tobacco 
1,11,45,000 38,89,000 29,29,526 81,75,000 
eae 9,36,01, 836 12;74,70000 


dislocation of similzz industries elsewhere as well as 
to the freight difficulties. Nevertheless they seem 
already to have attained a position in which they 
might confidently expect to supply the portion of the 
Indian demand. that has fallen to thelr share durihg 
the war. The task of restoration and re-eqtipment 
of industry in the devastated nations of France, 


Germany, Italy, Belgium, Austria and Rusia is likely 
to demand the fullest use of the productive capacities 


of the world at its highest. India need fear no 
competition in her own market in her recently 
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established industries for some time. The fiscal policy industry 
may, therefore, be said, not quite without any reason, 
to be a secondary factor in determining the industrial 


prosparity of India. But the stron est plea of the 
Free Trade in India is that of cheapness. Given the 
almost incredible poverty of the Indian people, the 
policy which claims cheapness to the consumer as its 
guiding maxim cannot but command a most respectful 
attention from everyone who claims to have the 
interests of the masses at heart. It may be open to 
doubt if the rulers of India were genuinely desirous 
of keeping the interests of the masses exclusively 
before them in all their vascillations in its fiscal policy; 
but it {is certain that in the next generation the 
popular party in Indla, assuming India to become a 
self-governing democracy, will have to reckon with 
this argument. The bulk of {indian Imports have, 
until recently, been either such es could not be 
produced in India at all or at too great a cost. 
Protection to such manufactures in the shape of high 
Import duties cannot but add tothe price which the 
consumer would have to pay. | 

To the extent that the wealth of the people grows 
and their powers of consumption improve the revenue 
from this source also grows, thus manifesting an 
additional advantage in its elasticity. Its cost of collec- 
tion is, as shown elsewhere, quite insignificant when 
compared to the magnitude of the revenue obtained. 
Finally the lurking distrust cf the motives of the 
English Government in manipulating the Indian Fiscal 
policy to suit the English interests accounts for the 
strength of the Free Trade position in India. 

The case for Free Trade in India Is thus complete. 
We have, in the foregoing exposition, 
acount of the purely financial side of the question, 
though, it must be observed, that a source of revenue 
bringing in about 20 crores a year cannot be abandoned 
by the Government of India under any probable 
circumstance. Articles selected for taxation are mainly 
those of common consumption, so that quite a small 
list brings in the largest amount of revenue. 

This, however, is only one side of the case. The 
advocate of protection does not deny the growth of 
Indian trade and industry under the regime of Free 
Trade. He only maintains that the character of our 
foreign trade could have been different and the 
growth of industry more diversified and much earlier, 
had scientific protection been applied to Indian 


: ese ret an aoa 
7 Speaking on a motion forthe abolition of the countervailing 


Excise duty on Indian cotton, in the Imperial Leyislative Council 
on the th of March 1911, the late Mr. G. K, Gokhale expressed 
himself on the general question of Free-Trade v/a protection in 
India as follows:—But, Sir, situated as India is, I fear there is 
no likelihood of that kind of protection being available to us, and 
itis my deliberate conviction that in our presont circumstances a 
poltey af free trade reasonably applied is after all the safest policy 
for U8..e.Until at any rate we grow so in onr influence and our 
“position in thia Council that the Government will think it 
necessary to acceptand act on our views, I really think that on the 

_ whole a policy of free trade reasonably applied is the safest policy 
for this country; otherwise influential intcrests, intluential combina- 
tions, fofluential parties in England, who can have a ready access 
to the Saeretary of State,..,will not fail to take the fullest advan- 
tage of the situation and this huge engine cf protection which a 
vast power can employ not in the interests of the people of India 
but in the interests cf thcs#: parties”, The presont Indian non- 
official attitude on the questior of Imperial Preference? reflects, from 
bitter experienc >, the game distrust of English seltishness, 
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at a much earler date. The diversity of 
climatic conditions, the richness of physical resources, 
the abundasce of labour make it ebsard to dogmatise 
empirically about the unsuitability of an industry in 
this country, The idea of the protectionist is, that, 
thanks to the prevailing policy, our resources are yet 
unknown, our capital unattracted, our labour force 
untrained, unintelligent, irregular and inefficient. 
The difficulties, therefore, which Indian enterprise 
meets with whenever it pioneers new industry must 
necessarily be immense, though temporary. And it 
is enly to overcome these temporary difficulties that 
proper protection to nascent industries is desirable. 
On apriord grounds, there’ is no reason to apprehend 
any disastrous effects in a policy of sustained, 
scientific protection merely owing to a rise in prices, 
since the difficulties caused by that force will be 
counteracted by a more varied employment with 
better wages. There may, indeed, be a temporary 
divergence between weges and prices and a corres- 
ponding misery of the working classes. But the 
watchful might of the state In a government resting 
on popular support might be tnuisted to see that the 
benefit of protection is not exclusively reaped by the 
capitalist class alone. Industries may have 10 be 
regulated and pricescontrolled to avoid the risks whicha 
may possibly arise fiom a policy of protection. Entirelcy 
new industries may even be found profitable to bse 
conducted by the public agency. And if these pallifa- 
tives do not suffice to overcome the temporary hardshig, 
it may frankly be admitted as a necessary cost for 
the industrial education of the country. Gifted as 
India is by nature, she can afford to defy the bogie 
of retaliation, as there is hardly anything she cannot 
produce herself, at least to supply her own domestic 
market. And that market Is so vast that for an 
industry, with any chance of existence, there would 
be no fear of a dead failure even if the industry has 
to be confined to the Indian market. On a general 
review, therefore, of the most important factors affec- 
ting the Customs policy of India, we cannot help 
concluding that there is at least as much to be said for 
the policy of protectionas forthatof Free Tradein India. 


More than one third of the total cotton(raw) produced 
in the country, and over 50% of the jute is exported. 
If it be assumed that all our own 1aw material, which 
is now exported, should at least be manufactured in the 
country, we would find that there is considerable room 
for the expansion. The total value of the cotton, if 
manufactured in India, ought to exceed Rs. 100 crores. 
The ouly means of assuring the full supply of raw 
materials to the Indian mills is a tax on the export of 
these materials in their raw condition. If In addition 
there is much higher—or at least an equal duty—on the 
manufactures imported, India ought to supply her own 
market in cotton, and obtain the bulk of the world 
trade in jute manufactures. The extension of the two 
industriesshould be brought about by these duties which 
would sufficiently increase employment and wages and 
render the probable increase in the prices of manufac. 
tured commodity relatively unimportant. The only dan- 
ger from such a policy of taxing the Lxports of raw 
materials would be its injurious effects on the cultivator 
and possibly the dininution in the supply of these 
materials. But cultivation of these crops has gone too 
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far for 4 duty of 10% to 20% to affect substantially the 
Outturn. At the worst we would have to evolve some 
means of price guarantee which would prevent the 
cultivator from being injuriously affected. 

Our miueral resources in respect of coal, iron and 
Other orss are not yet fully known or understood. The 
great imports of iron and steel goods including machi- 
nety, cannot quite advisably be taxed very high until 
We are assured of sufficient total supply of the necessary 
Taw material, But the possibilities of these industries 
hinted at by the Industrial Commission Report would 
not allow us to ignore the clalms of all metallurgical 
and mineral industries to protection. They are the key 
industries which every notion wust strain every nerve 
to establish within the country. We think the best 
form of protection to these industries would be a cer- 
tain assurance of market, e.g., by means of govern- 
ment purchases upto a specified quantity and ata 
slightly higher price. 

The case for protection of the sugar industry stands 
on a different footing. The importsinto India, notwith- 
standing the very high extent of the area occupied by 
the sugar crop in India, have been stimulated by 
foreign governments by bounties on sugar, as well as 
by. the backwardness of the sugar industry in India. 
We would, therefore, suggest that the present duty on 
imported sugar be doubled and a domestic sugar in- 
dustry should be encouraged by every means possible. 

But the strongest case of government intervention 
and protection is perhaps in the case of forests, and 
the industries connected with or dependent upon them. 
The imports of tinber, and wood, rubber, gums and 
resins, paper and paste-board amounted to nearly 10 
crores in the last year for which figures are available, 
There is every reason to believe that our Indian fo- 
rests are capable of yielding all this material and more. 
A systematic investigation of our resources in this res- 
pect and their exploitation would be hastened by the 
imposition of a 10% duty on thes and cognate arti- 
cles on import. : 

The same may also he said of hides and skins. We 
import about 19 lacs of raw hides and skins and 36 
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lacs worth of dressed hides and skins, against which 
we export about 20 crotes worth of raw hides and skins 
as well as dressed. This suggests considerable scope for 
our boot and shoe, saddiery and leather trades. An 
export duty on hides and skins (raw) of 10% coupled 
With a 25% import duty on all saddlery, boots and 
shoes and leather goods will bring about the ideal to 
be aimed at that we should manufacture fully at least 


our Own raw material, Raw hides would of course be 
exempt from taxation. 


Of ofl seeds we export about 27 crores out of a 
totalcrop of 36 crores. The oil pressing industry would 
benefit and the manufacture of oils increase in propor- 
tion, if by an export duty of 20% on the oil seeds, 
the material is assured for the Home market. We need 
not suggest the same course with regard to grain crops 
as inthelr case Mr Datta’s arzuments against the 
export duties will apply in full force. 

Summing up the changes proposed here we come 
to the following results in the Customs Revenue of the 
Government of India. It will be noticed that the finan- 
cial aspect is by no means discouraging, as the 
changes proposed are not so high as to stop the trade 
In the taxed article altogether. The duties on the ex- 
port of rav meterfals would have to be increased in 
proportion as the Local manufacture of the sale deve- 


lops and absorbs more and more of the local material. 
The {ull development of these manufactures wonld, 


judging form the present conditions, be more than suf- 
ficient for the Indian markets. But the industries thus 
developed will not sterve for want of maiket, as there 
are immense possibilities for the expansion of Inland 
trade and that with the neighbouring countries of 
Africaand Asia. The only difficulty in such a programme 
would be the absence of capital. It was once calculated 
that at Icast 600 crores of new capital investment 
would be necessary to bring up the development. of 
our industries, commerce, and communications to the 
desired level. If this capital would be obtained and 
could be applied properly, there would be no difficulty 
in accomplishing the industrial development to the full 


extent that with our present knowledge the country 
seems ripe for. 


The Havoc of the Provincial Contributions 


Is India a single nation, admitting of a homoge- 
nious treatment in the administration of ber finances 
and other allied questions, or Is she a medley of 
nationalities loosely tied together by the common 
might of an allen centrul government, which does 
not essentially permit the Nationalist treatment of @ 
Unitary State ? This is a grave question and depends 
so much for its solution upon political considerations, 
that in these purely economic supplements we dispair 
of adequately discussing it. Nevertheless it must be 
observed that the Imperialist, or rather the Nation- 
alist, ideal of a single country from the Comorin to 
Cashmere has been held in India since the dawn of 
history, and is no brand new creation of British rule 
in the country. The Ohakravarté monarchs of the 
Vedic ahd the classic age could not attain the glory 
of Emperorship; or Digvijaya unless and until the 
‘fand of the Aryas from the Mountains to the Ocean 
“was united under one head. It is not merely the 
dim antiquities of 9 mythological period that 


abound in these Sugas of the nationalist’ ambitions 
in India. Sober facts of bistory indisputably vouch 
for the ideal having been more than once realised, 
from Chandragupta and Ashoka to Akbar and 
Auruagzeb, not merely as the fitful gleam of a 
wieteoric flauie, but as e solid, sustalned fact of 
centuries, Even if the critic of modern Indien 
nationalism would explain these past Emplres of 
India on the score of personal vanity; or megalo- 
mania of the Kaiser Wilhelm type,—though Indian 
history shows little to support such a gratuitous 
suggestion, —the fact remains that the Empire is not 
a novelty on the Indian ¢co'l, that nationalism is not 
a creation of yesterday Jn this country. And well it 
might not be. The inherent riches of this county 
were enough, from time immemorial, to tempt a 
ceaseless stream of barbarian invaders from across the 
borders or the ocean, to guard against which the 
single, scattered, shoddy states could not suffice. The 
State in India which lasted was on the granite 
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foundation of a welded, unified corntry, no matter ised about the time the ‘‘Refortns’? were introduced, 
whether the unification was achleved by the Mauryas with their compliment of complete Provincial Autonomy. 
or the Mogbuls or the British. The separationist Let us study a little more fully the last two stages 
tendencies now introduced in the Indian political of the development of thig marvellous mechanism of 
ideals, under the tempting disguise of a decentralisa- inodern Imperialist Diplomacy. 


ton of ty ead with S. view. 1 2 The system, as it stood after the omnivorous appe- 
fuller realisation of democratic ideals of Government, tite of Lord Curzon for overfiauling the maclinery. of 
may sound plausible enough as practical exposition administration had had a bite at it, has been thes 
of modern democratic mechanism. Rut as an essay wusivaiasity: domiibeds = Claas 

in administrative errangement, ba 8 Deca Ot “The Government of India retain certain administrative services, 
permanent statesmanship, it would be yet premature which it was thonght to be inexpedient to hand over to the Pro 
to pronounce any judgment upon the new creations  vincial Governments, They, therefore, reserve the revenues from 
ef Provincial Autonémy. There are arguments, varied these sources, and such a share of the revenucs from other sources 
and weighty, on either side of the shield. There are 5 would suffice for the expenditure falling upon them. 


considerations, like the ability of an independent The remaining administrative services being entrusted to the 
: inci $ f them receives an assured income, 
i Provincial Governments, each 0 sae , 
India to withstand the more deadly rivalry of intense independent of the needs of the Government of India, and suffii- 


nationalists like Japan, in the more subtle grooves Of  o.ons so: the normal oxpepditive of aiipentnies 

economic exploitation and trade advantages, which have This income is given in the form of a defined share of the reve- 

not even dimly been perceived as yet. nue which the Local Government collects, in order that the latter's 
But, in any event, the case for Provincial Autonomy resources may expand with their needs, 


m financial administration needs to be studi:d more As far as possib’e the same share of the cheif sources of revonue 
was given to cach province to ensare a reasonable equity of treatment. 


carefully than it has been hitherto, not merely, from As the charges thrown upon the Provincial Governments were 
the practical standpoint of giving effect to the rautuslly in excess of the revenues assigned to them, the difference was 
inconsistent ideal of a strong centeal empire, with made up by a FIXED ASSIGNMENT of the Land Revenue. 

independent and autonomous provinces; but also from The Qrdinary revenues of each province were supplemented by an 
the deeper and more permanent standpoint of the initia] grant, and a Special Grant to carry out particular reforms 
ultimate ‘political ideal for the development of the specified by the Government of India under the heads of Police, 


s Education, Sanitation &c. was also added 
pe . There are complaints against Provin- . ‘ 
eer vecortes . Z e . Special arrangements were made for the relief of Famine. Every 


cial contributions, voiced in @ manner, which clearly year the Government of India set axide a specific amount, roughly 
- icates that the champions of Provincial Autonomy cual to the famine liabilities of a given province, to the credit of 
“fm finances have not yet realised either the genesis that province, subject to a maximum. When a Famine did occur, 
* the exigence of the arrangement. To facilitate the the whole of the accumulated reserve of this sam may be drawn 


“@iscussion, let us briefly outline here the origin of "Po" by the Province affected without touching its other normal 
reyenne resources, If the accumulated reserve did not snffice to 


the modern system a provincial finance. meet the actual lability of the famine, the additional expenditure 
In the days of Lord Mayo, more than filty years was met equally by the Imperial the Provincial Governments, 

ago, the Central Government found it inconvenient instead of being debited wholly to the latter's account.” 

or tneconomical themselves to manage the finances In these arrangements there was a change of 


of an empire, and set about accordingly devising principle. The financial division had hitherto been 
some scheme of financial devolution, which, without made on the score ofiImperial convenience. Hence 
impairing the integrity or authority of the Central forth the needs of he Province, recurring and 
Government, would nevertheless impress the Provincial extraordinary, were to be the decisive factor. The 
satraps with a due sense of the need for economy assignment was for all practical purposes permanently 
in financial administration, the utility of watchfulness fixed. The Supreme Government had, indeed, reserved 
upon the sources cf public revenues. Lord Mayo thelr right to revise the settlement; but ‘hey had 
accordingly made certain grants to the provinces within agreed to exercise that power it Only wise 7 the 
which they were told to manage their local  yariations from the initial relative standards of revenue 
expenditure in the heads of outlay assigned to their gna expenditure were, over a substantial term of 
jurisdiction, subject, of course, to the over-riding years, so great as to result in unfairness elther to 
influence and authority of the Supreme Government. the Province itself or to the Govrnment of India, or 
The system thus inaugurated developed from Viceroy in the event of the Government of India being oe 
to Viceroy, from annual grants to quinquennial fronted with the alternatives of either imposing general 


eee ws wee porary arrangement to semiz taxation, or seeking assistance from the Provinces” 
permanent petrifications, which were finally standard- (To be Continued) mn “ 
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Mahatmaji 
Mrs. Gandhi with some members of the Ashram 


interviewed Mahatmaji the other day.iIt appears that 
he had again an attack of colic. He began taking 
figs which did not qulte agre2 with him, and he is 
now living on milk and bananas. He has lost about 
&@ pound or two, which he imagines is the result of 
much reading and thinking. But he is quite happy 
and feels free as a bird—inspite of the impertinent 
sarcasms of Sir Malcolm Hailey. the asked amongst 
other things about Jamnalalji and Vinoba, and Mrs. 
Gandhi told him how they had gone to jail. He was 
exceedingly delighted with the news and wondered 
how Mrs. Gandhi herself was Free.‘ They do not 
atrest me. What can I do ?’ said Mrs, Gandhi. 
Mr. Shastri 

We have read with deep concern Mr. Polak’s letter 
about Mr. Snastri’s health, published in the Servant 
of India, Apparently his condition is worse than what 
Mr. Andrews’ report led us to believe. We are glad 
the necessary steps suggested by Mr. Polak have been 
taken. We joln in the prayer that Mr. Shastri may 
quickly be restored to health, and hope Mr. Vaze will 
arrange to get and publish weekly reports of Mr, 
Shastri’s progress from his Nursing Home. 

The Flag Day 

Another Red Letter dayin the National Calendar. 
The All~India Committee decreed the celebration of 
a Flag Day. The strength and the suffering came 


from Nagpur and from all the land that 
stretched out willing hands to her support; 
but the voice was thet of the Congress. 
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The natlon answered far and wide. The Govern 
ment, its patience, skill and resourcefulness taxed in 
the Central Provinces, was wise enough to wait and 
watch. It did not want more on its hands than there 
was need for. The instructious of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress, providing against possible inter- 
ference by the Government, indicated a mood which 
it had to take careful note of. The Working Conmit- 
tee said that official prohibition of demonstration on 
the Fiag Day was to be disregarded, The firm gesture 
svas duly and amply rewarded. There were no prohi- 
bitory orders anywhere in India. In Retnagiti there 
was 2 restrictive order already in existence; and we 
dowbt whether it was within the range of the Working 
Committee’s contemplation However it might’be, even 
that otder was disobeyed. One volunteer went forward 
and was artested. The response of the country to the 


call was fine and inspiring ond there are three further 


observations to be made. 

First: ~The Flag Day was only the beginning of things. 
It was a fist lesson in education, It must be followed by 
strenuous and continued labour, Flags, big and small, 
of Khaddar, plaque and paper, on house and office 
and place of amusement, should beimade an ubiquitous 
feature of our life. It should be everywhere and the 
sheer tniversality of it should reconoile officials and 
Enropeans to the flying of cur ‘Tricoulr. It is the 
strangeness of it that makes it a thing of terror. 
Famillarity breeds friendship. 

Secondly:—Tbe response of the people to the call 
of the Congress shows, that despite all croaking and 
despair, the country is still loyal to the Congress. 

Thirdly: —The efficiency of the Congress as an 
organisation is as sound aud close-knit as ever. 

The All-India Congress Committee 

The constitution ef the Congress is being put 
through severe test and the pessimists are left wonder- 
ing whether it will survive. Eombay saw the begluning of 
the present series. Mr. Das’s ruling In May last granted 
the Committee ‘‘leglslative’? powers co-ordinate with 
the Congress itself-which we thought was revolutionary 
docttine. It was succeeded by the iusurgence of the 
Provincial Committees which held that obedience to 
the Congress was @ greater obedience than thet due 
to the All-India Commitiee. The Working 
Comuuittee, inconvenienced and a little scandallsed 
at the conflict between the Provincial Committees and 
the Committee which was:their own and particular 
constituency sought ta establish its authority by .® 
vote of censure which was rejected. The rejection led 
to the fali of Dr. Ansari from power. But no one 
can pretend that the constitutional problem of the right 
relations between the All-India and the Provincial 
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Committees is solved. Now has come up a further 
difficulty. There is a clatse in the constitdtion which 
puts it within the power of fifteen members of the 
All-India Committee to convene a meeting of it at 
any time. The provision was obviously intended to 
secure joint deliberation in times of undisputed 
national emergency. where forany reason, the Secre- 
taries fail to act. But all good things, God-created 
or man-made, have in them the possibifitles of abuse, 
Constitutional safeguards against the tyranny of an 
executive may become instruments of obstruction. 
But that too should be a lesson in patient self-gover- 
nance, an exercise in Swaraj. The Bombay decision 
of the All-India Committee was violently disapproved 
of by a section of those who were beaten and they 
promptly convened a meeting of the Committee by 
means of a requisition. They succeeded at Nagpur. 
The Bombay decision was whittled down and a 
special Congress was called for. Now the malcontents 
of Nagour have had their revenege. They have sent 
in a requisition and have forced the new Pre<‘dent 
and the Secretaries to convene another eeting 
of the Committee to ‘‘reconsider” Nagpur 
decision. The meeting is to take place in Vizaga- 
patam,on August 2rd. Vizagapatam is away in the 
Andbradesha. It is unknown to the rest of Indie but 
the choice of the place jis intended to mark Mr. 
Venkatappayya’s sense of irony, at the odd proceed- 
ings. For the benefit of the wunimstricted politician, 
the Secretary mentions that the place fs on ihe 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. We may 
add that It ison the east coast of India. It has not 
yet managed to get into the stream of Indian history. 
It may have a day in the future, because the 
Madras Government thinks so. Vizagapatam is 
famous for its prospective harbour, 
Had the President a Choice? 

We can understand that the members of the All- 
India Committee will b2 at the end of their patience, 
being dragged about from the ends of Hindustan, to 
Bombay, to Nagpur and to Vizagapatam, aliin the course 
of two months, But it cannot be helped. India is a large 
country and the constitution of the Congress is full 
of pitfalls. We would counsel a further need of 
patience. We have to face these trials of will and 
resolution, because the only alternative to the 
democratic and peaceful manner of deciding questions 
is the soldier’s methoi of persuasion by terror. It js 
a first class and far-reaching issue thet is seeking its 
way to settlement—the boycott of the Councils. We 
should uot fail in patience and sweetness of temper. 
The forms way differ but the substance is one and 
single—whether the country will be faithful to the 
vision of 1921. The battle has to be watched. with 
equanimity and its course regulated st every 
turn and we cannot run away from it except at 


our feril. But it is right at the same time 
to say that tbe President has a discretion in the 
convening of such meetings, and that he has 


decided wrongly. The very case uuder discussion is 
illustrative. Those who are in favour of the meeting 
want the Nagpur resolution to be ‘‘reconsidered’”’ It 
is clear according to rules of coustitutional procedure 
that a body Ilke the Ajl-India Congress Committec 
cannot. proce:d to ‘‘reconsider” @ matter already disposed 


of before a reasonable time has elapsed after such 
disposal. In certain constitutions the actual period is 
fixed, usually six months, It seems to us that any 
proposition in Vizagapatam to “reconsider” the 
decision arrived at in Nagpur, will be out of order. If 
the point is raised by a member, Mr. Venkatappayy® 
will be forced to sustain it and ell that would be left to 
him to do will be to disperse the meeting. The position 
will be extremely inconvenient to people coming from 
all parts of the country. We hold that under such circum- 
stances Mr. Venkatappayya will be clearly within 
his right in saying that ke would not be 2 party 
to bring together the All-India Committee to no put- 
pose. He could say to the requisitionist: ‘“The resolution 
you want meved is, in my judgment, out of order 
and in my capacity as thé chairman of the All-India 
Committee, I decline to summon members to a meet- 
ing where by the very nature of the case no busi- 
ness can be transacted.’”? We hoe it may yet be 
possible for the chairman to cancel the meeting. We 
notice at the time of writing that the Punjab and 
Central Provinces Committees have already protested 
against the Vizagapatam meeting on various grounds. 
Before the week is out, we dare say the protests will 
be reinforced from elsewhere. 
Viceroy on Tour 

The Times ig exercised about the next Viceroy 
of India. The Viceroy himself is exercised about the 
programme of his tour next wintcr. Who is to be thc 
more likely of the two programme-makers, the gods 
alone can decide. The newspaper, great as it is, may 
be left to itself for the time being. It is the habit of 
the Times to indulge in prophecies, and prophecies 
are notoriously dificult for fulfilment. What is more, 
we Gre not greatly concerned as to who is Viceroy 
of India. Lord Reading or Lord ‘Allenby. But the 
tour-programme of a Viceroy~in-being is a serious 
matter—vastly more so than a dozen speculations about 
the Vicerory-to~be--fer many reasons; but two will 
do—one whose regulation will be beyond our power, the 
other certainly within its sphere. A Viceregal tour, as 
conducted at present, isan enormously expensive one and 
our indignation is fired at everything which mekes for 
extravagance. The Viceroy’s going about for purposes of 
public efficiency is one thing, and if it is all that he had 
in view, his peregrinations need not cost anything 
unteasonabie. But manifestly, that is not the purpose 
of Viceregal goings-out and comings-in: efficiency 
counts for nothing; fantastic, vulgar spectacle and 
political propaganda count for everything. It is this 
fealure that explains the ruinous expenditure of public 
funds and it is this purpose which it is within our 
power to defeat. The spectacle is intended to “‘impress”’; 
if people refuse to be ‘‘impressed’’, the Government 
will drop the fruitless attempts. The coming and going 
of the Prince of Wales have, we hope, cured 
Englishmen of the notion of the utility of Royalty in 
India. We should be extremely pleased if the Viceroy 
and Governors could be taught a similar 
lesson. They are also human beings, caught in bad 
tradition, subject toau ancient superstition. They should 
be convinced that a starving and sullen people have 
no use for pageantry, that thelr need is deeper than 
is in the power of tinsel to fulfil, that their’s is the 
divine thirst for freedom. A Viceregal triumph sheula 
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ae impossible as a Royal. Madras js the land of 
the S Ceroy's dreams and we would Strongly advise 
apnea Presidency to organise a popular boycott 
oe Excellency lord Reading. In what Madras 
night do, Travancore and Cochin may well follow. 
Propaganda 
. The Central Provinces Covernment has done the 
agpur Satyagrahis the honour of directing 
6 . & its 
Publicity Officer to give daily accounts of thelr doings 
P the public. The event is not without significance. 
: took the nationalist press a few weeks to find out 
. at the Fleg movement was worth the luxury of 
special correspondents’, A little later, the persistemce 


~ the Satyagrahis succeeded in evoking the attention 
the Anglo-Indian press, The Times of India was 


angry with the Satyagiahis, but it could not any 
longer affoid to ignore it. It was the offiicial version 
or so near it that the two could not be distinguished. The 
unpression sought to be conveyed was that the move- 
ment was on the point of death. But the calling of the 
Flag Day and the assumption of responsibility in the 


matter by the All-India Committee have moved the 
Central Provinces Government to the siep we have 


already mentioned. Whatever it might or might not 
mean, One thing is clear—the Satyagrahis are still 
possessed of the genuine breath of life. But we cannot 
S@y weare much impressed with the quality of the 
commtnigues so fer published. It is mostly a 


compilation of statistics, and as far as one can make 
out, the point sought to be enforced is that though 


it is called the Nagpur Satyagrah, the Nagpurians 
themselves are not greatly Interested in it; but it Is 
the outsiders that come in and create the mischief. 
This is very interesting, but it misses the polnt—the 
fight is waged to sustain the honour not of the Nag- 
pur Flag, but of the National Flag. Even if there is a 
point in the case, we would invite the Publicity Officer’s 
attention to peril of a Retort Courteous. His ples is like 
that of the Germans in the third year of the war. 
Belgium was swept out of existence and there was 
hardly a Belgian soldier left to do battle on European 
soil. Said the Germans, ‘“‘If{ only Belgium is left to 
herself, we can come to terms with her at once. 
What is more, she is anxious to be quit of it. But 
here are the desperate French and the avaricious 
English who would not allow them peace and quiet- 
ness,’ The Germans said it, but they were wreng. 
We suggest to the Publicity Officer who, we are 
sorry to note, happens to be an Indian, that his 
plea is just as unsound as that of the Germans. The 
English and French were indisputably right. The 
rest of India is ‘just in the same position of the 
Allies in 1917. Nagpur is our Belgium. The sacred- 
‘ness of Treaties was violated on the soil of Belgium; 
the sacredness of our (lag was violated in Nagpur. As 
Belgium won and was restored, not by her own unsided 
strength, so also will Nagpur win and be restored. 
A Daily Supplement 

The proprietors of mvy India have decided 
to issue a dally supplement ip apport of a clear-cut 
thorough-going policy of n »-co-operation. Non-co- 
operation is now on its trial. It is being attacked by 
open enemies from without. It is being undermined 
by weak and tired friends from within. The great 
wealth of courage, will and resolution with which 
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the nation was endowed by Mahatma Gandhi .is 
In peril of dispersal, The devastating propaganda is 
immense and a weekly newspaper like the Young 
India ig not able to overtake the daily stream of 
doubt and derision. A daily supplement may how- 
ever be helpful in coping with it and in strengtllen- 
ing the nation in its fidelity. The snuoplement will 
not be a purveyor of news, but a preacher of strong 
and uncompromising doctrine. Mr. George Joseph, 
who edited the Independent till his imprisonment in 
1921-1923, now a member of the All-India Congress 
Committee and also (for how long, who knows?) of 
the Working Committee, will be in charge of the 
Daily Supplement. 


Hero and Vagrant 

_ Who is Dr. Chandulal among those now gone to 
Prison at Nagpur in defence of the Flag? 

He was seven years in England and became a 
dental expert. He came to Broach and started chari- 
table dental rooms, treated rich and poor alike free of 
charge, gave away his ancestral property, worth half 
a lakh, to the Broach Education Society and took a 
vow of life-long poverty. 

People in other provinces may aot know much 
about the gallant captain of the Broach contingent 
now imprisoned in the Nagpur jail. Dr. Chandulal is 
a well-known figure In the whole of Gujerat. He is 
in personal touch with almost all the workers 
in India, without any distinction of party. He ts 
loved by friends of all parties, and revered by the 
people of the district, to whose welfare he hag devoted 
his life. It isa rare plegsure to see the children of 
Broach crowd round Dr. Chandulal and cling to him 
ag soon as they see him. His ways are so clear and 
straight and his wature so loveable that both Indlan 
and European officers are among his friends. After 
getting his diploma asa dental surgeon Dr. Chandulal 
stayed for a few years more to acquire further expe- 
rience and travelled on the continent. After seven 
years’ stay abroad he returned to India and practised 
in Bombay. Within a few months he established his 
reputation as a dental expert. Professional success 
bowever did not satisfy him. Iven in Bombay he 
devoted his leisure hours to public work and was one 
of the trusted lieutenants of Lokamanya Tilak. 

He left Bombay and settled in his native district 
of Broach. But Dr. Chandulal is also a poet. His 
Swarajya Kavya is a substantial addition to the litera- 
ture of Gujerat. Those who had any occasion to 
work with him know him to be ever cool, self-possessed, 
energetic and brave. Innocent as a child, gentle 
and polite even to the humpblest, it is no wonder that 
Dr, Chandubhai of Broach should be the pet of the 
whole district. 

His last speeches were touching. He exhorted the 
people, with all the sincerity and vigour at his com- 
mand, to do their duty and to sacrifice everything for 
the country, and yet he said not a harsh word about 
the Government or its officials. 

Such is the gallant and beloved hero of Broach, now 
gracing the Nagpur jail—but as vagrant. Let us hope 
that hig presence there along with that other great and 
noble spirit, Seth Jamanalal Bejaj, the pride of Marwar 


and of India, will purify the atmosphere of the pxson 
atid ralse both convicts and officials to a higher level. 
Harilal Maneklal Desai 
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Kenya 

It ig nearly impossivie to get at the right perspec- 
tive of the Kenya affair. At bottom it is a mere point 
in the vast secular conilict of Europe with the rest of 
the world, of the white races against the coloured. 
This point comes near to us, and we are therefore 
acutely conscicus of it for the momert. That is all. 
The forces involved in it are heyond any single 
individual’s or government’s control. Phrases may 
change; the exact formula of camouflage is not the 
same today as it was yesterday, but the bard reality 
is the saine, whether in the matter of the American 
citizenship for Indian or Japanese, or in Fiji, in South 
Africa or in the problem of the Vhilippines, or in the 
Khilafat. The truth is that Europe is exploiting the 
world by an iumer necessity which nobody can stop 
or effectively regulate. The Kenya question is a 
moment in the gigantic flux, The genuine throwing 
open of equal opporinnities to Europeans and Indians 
In the Highlands is an impossibility. It is beyond 
the power of Assembly and Deputation, beyond the 
power of Governmiexts and Cabinets. Behind Jord 
Delamere and Genersi Smuts is the whitainan’s racial 
instinct for power ard survival which sweeps irresistibly 
on, ard there is no furce on earth which can stand 
up against it. The Assembly demands equality—how 
can there be equality, when there ig in {ect none. 
The whole fact.of Indian Government, against which 
the Moderate protests, is based on incquality. In all 
frankness, we confess we do not see how the surgent 
might of Hurope can be checked, All talk which 
ignores this fandainental fact is idle breath, 


But one thing is clear. The problems of Kenya 
and South Africa and all the rest cannot be solved as 
long as we are in a state of slavery, Retaliation 
against the Colonies has been suggested=-—retaliation 
against Seuth African coal, retaliation against the 
goods from Kenya, boycott of the manufactures of 
the white races. But the pre-condition of them all 
is the strength of this nation to stand up on its feet 
and to throw forth God’s gage of battle. The readiness 
to shock Hurope into conviction of sin by the gigantic 
magnitude of our sacrifice; discipline, efficiency, 
courage and the faith that remeves motuntains-<-these 
are the primary reeds. The meaning of Kenya isa 
challenge; the challenge to make ourselves free, 

Apologies 

One of the qneerest bye-products of the non-co- 
operation moveinent is the Government's hubit of re- 
leasing political prisdhers who “‘apologise’’, The theory 
of punishment is that the free movement of certain 
members of society is restrained for the public good, 
The period and manner of restraint are not left to the 
ctiminal’s choice; the very premiss in the case is that 
the offenders ate incapable of safe judgment. Accord- 
Ing to the old Anglo-Indian, bureaucyatic, Prussian 
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view, there was nothing to choose between political 
prisoners and offenders against the ordinary penal law. 
But the coming of non-cooperation and the choice of 
prison by hosts of honourable men, exploded the 
ancient identification and yielded tke true doctrine 
of the case. Tke choice is now given to the political 
prisoners, to cecide wetber they would secure their 
physical freedom. They are at liberty to leave the 
jails on garole just as prisoners of war are. There is 
a difference in the form: prisoners in modern war 
are allowed to go away on ‘‘parole”’; the British 
Government insists onan ‘‘apology’’. This recognition 
of the true nature of mnon--cooperation is some- 
thing on which the Government and the people may 
be congratulated. Government’s policy is however sub- 
jecting its oMcials to a pemiar moral peril. A genuine 
apology by a folitical prisoner is an un-mitigated 
blessing. It enables the Government to tid the prison 
of one who is no longer dangerous to its existence; it 
lifts from the shoulders of the faint-heart a burden, 
which by reason of his cowardice or change of views 
he could no Jonger bear; the apology is in tmth a 
blessing to non-cooperation itself, because it is a piece 
of necessary surgery Jn so far as it frees the movement 
of a weak and dangerous member. But the temptation 
of Government officials is to increase the number of 
apologles aud, therefore, to set about the business of 
forcing them out of men who have no notion of 
apologising at all, It is then that the methods of force, 
fraud and torture are used for the purpose. Then 
“Apologies” become an overwhelming mortal evil. 


We are afraid that the officials of the Central 
Provinces ate practising the evil ona large scale. 
There has come into our lands the following form of 
“‘apology’’ officially framed and circulated extensively 
anongst the Flag prisoners from Nagpur:— 


Petition For Apology From Prisoner 
ba ify Reamer Peter ee 


I respectfully beg forgiveness from the Local Govern- 
ment for disobeying Legal orders and express my 
regret for taking part in the disobedience, [ solemnly 
promise to abstain from political activity of any 
sort for a period of one year from the date I am 
released from jail. 


It is drafted, not by those who sign it but by 
responsible Government officiais. Obviously, it is not 
a mere piece of clerical work. Those who have 
experience of the way in which apologies are induced 
or extorted can have no difficulty in understanding 
the genesis of the draft. Thanks to the educational policy 
of the Government, a number of volunteers are illiterate, 
(but the record is not so bad ag that of the recruits 
of the army). It is represented to such weak and home- 
sick Satyagrahis that freedom on parole is the 
easiest and most honourable course for therm to take. 
Thus speaks the tempter:—‘‘ Nobody will even so 
much gs ask you why you signed this form, Even 
respectable men can sign it. You are not anxions to 
be in jail, We are not anxious to keep you either, 
The movement of Sethji and Mahatma Bhagwandinj! 
is fast collapsing. You are e fool to waste your 
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thue here? Sign this form aod you are free.’’ As a 
result of lone continued slavery it is not surprising 
that a certain number skould fall by the way. 
But the assiduons manner in which the  set'-official 
and official publicity agents have been exploiting the 
undoubtedly large number of apologies and the 
discovery of the approved dieft make us frankly 
suspicious. We know of cases where prisoners have 
been released on ‘“‘undettakings” given by their 
relatives. All this is subile corruption, the reaction 


of which is damaging to ‘the pecple and the Govern- 
ment alike. 


| All this casts on the workers the duty of necessary, 

continuous vigilance. It points to the necessity of 
intending Satyagrahis’ resisting any latent weakness 
in themselves or in those dear and near to them, 
before joining the fray. We would specially coursel 
the Congress organisation to be zealously watchful 
in this regard. We do a double disservice by 
carelessness. Weak soldiers do not help forward the 
campaign; they hinder. We cannot rfford to run risks 
now. There is something more. It is not only we that 
@re damaged. The Government and its oflicials are 
da:naged. The Covernment and its cfiicials are 
datiaged in a manuer that, without helping us in the 
slightest, by the fact of their ccrruption makes 
for the net iccrease of evil in the world. The demorali- 
sation of the Government by its own Inner corruption 
or by its re-action to the truth and courage of our 
movement, is inevitable. It is: tke crisis of self- 
immunisation. Eut we shall be held blamewortby if 
the Government is tempted to error on account of 
our carelessness or indoicnce. 


A Government without Public Confidence 


The censure on the Finance Department of the 
Government of India which, in fact if not in form, is 
a censure tpon the Government of India bodily, will 
be received by different people differently. What the 
Government or their Agents, the Imperial Bank of 
India, would do after the censure still remains a 
mystery. The mover of the resolution, as indeed every 
one interested in the present Government and its pranks 
in India, knew perfectly well that even if the censure 
resolution was carried the Government would inime- 
diately be unaffected. Neither Mr. Mc. Watters nor 
his nominal chief, Sir Basi! Blackett, who appears to 
have been landed in this mess alinost against his own 
better judgment if we read correctly between the lines 
of his various pronouncements, need fear any din} 
nution of their salaries, allowances or emoluments {n 
consequence elther of the censure or of the more material 
losses that might eventually result from their action later 
on. Mr, Mc. Watters indeed has been more specifically 
to blame in writing that wholly misleading eply, to 
use no harder or juster word, to the categoric demands 
of thé Indian Merchants’ Chamber in that regard; aud 
Sir Basil has had to admit as much. And the action is 
now adopted and paraded as that of the Government 
of India collectively. The’ more or less blunted sense of 
personal honour in the Indian official world wiil not 
be outraged beyoud repair, if the patties concerned go 
on as usual sereucly indifferent to the scinp of paper 
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on which the Acsembly’s censure resolution may bave 
been recorded. But the Government themselves ? 
Even if utder the existing constitution they need not 
resign, the commonest sense of public decency; the 
merest form of respect to the legislature should enjoin 
tipon them the cbligation to repalr the wrong that 
might have been done by the condemned action, by 
&n immediate reversal of policy in this instance. 

Put these are only the personal peclitics of the 


question on the official side, just es the ins'stence 
upon a particular auditor being appointed a 
liquidator of the defaulting bank, was on the 
popular side. Tke real, larger issues involved 


in the matter are different. The discussion of these 
Issues is rendered inipossible for the moment by some 
of them being under trial in a court of Jaw. Even 
the participants in the Assembly Debate seemed to be 
conscious of this difculty, and so had to adopt the 
course of straightforward condemnation of a specific 
action in a form which reads a trifle disingenuous. 
But the question of general policy in regard to the 
relations of the Government towarcs the bank in-@ 
country may be discussed by itself, without the 
slightest prejudice to the issues awaiting a reguler 
trial. The intensity of public feelire in this connection 
is undoubtedly due to the bitter memories of the 
Government aloofness in the Indian Banks’ crash of 


ten years ago. For their present acticn unmistakebly 
makes the Government of India a wholly partisan 


government in the most damaging sense of the term. 
Sir Basil called it a matter of history only, but Sir Basil 
is mistaken if he meant to imply by that sententious 
rejoinder that history has no re-action or that it oughe- 
to have no influence wpon the presert.. 


would now-a-days deny the utility and necessity of 
Government, ot their offciai banking agents inter- 
vening to assist banks in difficulties, which have been 
caused by no fault of the banks themselves and 
which, if left unchecked, might mean a national 
disaster. And no one in India at least could question 
this proposition, seeing that our banks are so recent 
creations and or currency and exchange system are 
still at the mercy of irresponsible authorities. But the 
real objection to the Government action in the partl- 
cular instance is due to the fact of their having aided 
not @ bank in difficulties, but ‘4e bank whose sffairs 
were, to the knowledge of Sir Basil himself, embar- 
rassed for more than a year past, owing to faults of 
management well within the control of the bank 
authorities themselves. It is a side issne, but still a 
noteworthy point, how the Finance Minister, who, on 
his own admission, knew of these embarrassments, 
should have allowed himself to be associated officially, 
even if he did net approve or authorise, this censurable 
and censured step involving 44 crores of the public 
monies of the people of India. Though Sir Basil would 
call it another example of a mere matter of history, 
only those acquainted with the Reversa Councils sales 
and the consequent loss of crores and crores to India 


will, of course, not be surprised at the light-hearted 
spirit with with the Government seemed to have 


raised these monies to help save the deposits of their 
influential servants, and to avert, we are ie 
great commercial crisis, We take leave to doubt of 


No one who: 
has the economic development of the ccuntry at heart -. 
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the possibility of the latter merely in consequence of 
the fallure of a private Anglo-Indian bank, in which 
really Indian commercial interests were not involved 
to any appreciable extent, And Sir basil in his defence 
has offered a gratuitous affront tothe common sense of 
his colleagues in the Assembly, when he talked about 
the harm that might have been done to the credit 
of the Government of India themselves, had they 
not given a blank cheque to the Imperial Bank at 
the expense of the Indian Revenues, for aiding an 
Anglc-Indian bank conducted on the most question- 
able Ines. Did the credit of the Government of 
Britaln suffer because Mc. Gregor’s bank had failed, 
and many army officers were Involved in the crash? 
Did the Chancellor of the Exchequer iusult the 
common sense of the House of Commons by answering 
the latter that no better terms were obtainable in 
funding the Anglo-American debt because 2 private 
London Bank had collapsed ? We wonder when our 
irresponsible bureaucrats will acquire the A. B, C. of 
the debating amenities. 

Granting even the general principle that there may 
he cases when Government aid needs to be offered 
to a bank In distress caused by no fault of its own, 

¢ would still like such a principle to be standardised, 
and not left to the wnfettered discretion of 
authorites, who have proved themselves to be 
wanting in public confidence because of the excessively 
partisan spirit of their actions. In tke particular 
instance of the Alliance Bank fallure, moreover, the 
point made by a critic of the Government about find- 
ing the required accomodation to the defaulting bank 
by the ordinary business expedients instead of risking 
public monies, needs still to be replied to. For if, as 
Sir Basil asserted, the Public Funds thus pledged run 
no risk and if consequently the presumption is good 
that the available asstts of the default bank are sound 
enough to ensure against any eventual iosses, why 
did not the Bank succeed in persuading other banks 
to run to its rescue? The Imperial Bank, we are 
assured, has acted in a public spirited manner. If the 
principle is generalised as suggested above, that 
institution might easily be converted imto a Bankrupt 
Banker’s Benevolent Society, which, if it is operated 
according to the Alliance Bank precedent, would 
certainly inaugurate a Golden Age for the defaulting 
bankers, But even if it be public spiritedness, we seriously 
doubt if it could be regarded as public honesty. 


(Continued from Page 252) 
a member of the Khadi Vidyalaya he used to take 
od interest in all the affairs of the Ashram as well 
as the boarding house, stich as cleaning utensils, 
hoeing, scavanging etc. He was even ready to nurse 
2% fellow student when ill. His dress consisted of 
nothing but a Dhoti on his lolns. He was the 
president of the association formed by the students. 
Nothing can better demonstrate the success of Khadi 
work than that it has acquired a worker like Mr. Datta, 
Acknowledgement 
We have recetved in thé name of the Khadi 
Bureau a sum of Rs, 1044-82 contributed by the 
people of Kobe and have credited it to the earmarked 
funds of the All-India Khadi Department as desired 
by the sender, Maganial K, Gandhi 
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Native Princes Beware ! 


The Recent Abdication of the Maharajah of 
Nabha has once more served to illustrate the 
peculiar position in which the Indian Fendatory 
States stand in relation to the Government. We do 
not kere propose to enter into the details of the 
case. The outstanding facts are that a long standing 
dispute between the two States of Patiala and Nabha 
was made an occasion for a Government inquiry into 
the conduct of the Rajah of the latter State which 
resulted in his abdication. The Government version is 
that the abdication was purely a voluntary affair and 
that all that it did was simply not to stand in the 
way of the Rajah’s decision. An unsophisticated 
mind may, however, be pardoned if it finds it diffi- 
cult tacitly to accept this extraordinary explanation 
and regard the generally accepted view, that the 
resignation was practically forced, as more-cotrect. The 
Raja af Nabha was known to enjoy a considerable 
measure of popularity in his own State and he was 
never reported by anybody to be in an abnormal state 
of mind. At the time of his ‘abdication’ he is reported 
to have gone into a hysterical state and to have 
uttered the monosyllabic words ‘‘ Treason, treason, ” 
‘Intrigue, intrigue’? sgain and again like a mad man, 
when the news of his ‘abdication’ or deposition was 
broken to him. It is a pure fiction therefore to state 
that. be was anxlious to abdicate. 

In whose interest was the abdication then ? In 
the interest of the peop'e ? No, the extraordinary 
military precautions taken at the time of his departure 
from Nabha is a proof conclusive thet his people did 
not want his abdication. In the interests of justice ? 
““perhaps’’, one would like to think. But no. The 
Maharaja of Patiala, who is the aggrieved party in 
the case and who, if any, might reasonebly be expected - 
to insist on his pound of fiesk, has publicly declared 
that he never intended the matter to b2 pushed so 
far. On the other hand it is an open secret that the 
deposed Prince has never been a persona grata with 
the Government of India. He has been known as 
® young man ofa progressive outlonk of mind, a 

clal reformer, an admirer of Gokhale and Tilak, he 
made no secret of his sympathy with the popular 
cause, he encouraged khaddar, his marked leanings 
towards pacificism during the great war and especially 
his attitude towards the war-loan gave particnlar 
unibrage to the bureaucracy. Under these circum. 
stances, it is difficult to resist the popular view that 
the Government has used the private dispute between 
these two States as a mere pretext for getting rid of 
a ruler between whom and itself there was not 
much love lost. ; 

We are not here concerned with the consideration 
whether the Mahrajah deserved to be deposed or not. Nor 
are we in a position to criticise the alleged findings by 
Justice Stuart against him. They msy or may not 
have been correct. What we want to point 
out here is simply this, that the aggrieved party did 
not want such a drastic action to be taken and that, 
in its absence, deposition on ground of judicial 
corruptionin the State, of whatever character, is in clear 
contradiction of the oft-repeated declarations. of the 
Government aboot non-intervention in the private 
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affairs of the Feudatory Siates and constitutes a naked 
os the pledges given to that effect to the 
rinces in the Queen’s Proclamation. 

The incident we hope will serve to make Indian 
Princes pause and reconsider the basis on which their 
power resis. So far they and the Government have 
inutually looked upon each other as bulwarks of 
defence against encroachments upon thelr autocracy. 


A  sub-conscious sense that they both form part of 
& vast system of free—-masonry, 


objective the exploitation of the people, has 
made the Indian Princes think that they had 
more in common with the Government than with the 
people. And in their vicarious zeal they have more 
often than not, in the fast, made common cause 


with the bureaucracy as agrinst the people and 
even out-stripped it in putting their foot down upon all 
popular movements. The attitude of the Cwaliar 


State towards the white cap and that of the Baroda 


having for its common 


- State towards the Temperence movement will illustrate 


our point and serve as a most pathetic instance of 
the kind of belief we have mentioned above. The 
Government on the othcr hand had fully learnt to 
value Indian States as ear-marked preserves for the 
British official and foreign exploiter—that mysterious 
close-knit corporation of vested interests, that dark, 
dominant and sinister infulence with which every- 
body who hes had anything to do 
with the administration of Indian Statcs is but too 
wel] familiar—and it sparcs no effort to protect them 
@gainst all such inflcences as might exploitation tend 
to stir up a feeling of consciousness in these back woods 
of reaction or to disturb or interrupt this silent process 
of exploitation. Is the danger from public criticism 
from outside? Well then, let there be @ Princes’ 
Protection Bill. The Indian Prince may not want it, 


knowing as he does that the nationalist press 
in British India bas almost invariably championed 


his cause against the tyranny of the secret caucus © 


of the foreign exploiter and the British official, 
that its criticisms are directed against the doings 
of that secret corporation rather than against 
the internal administration of the State. But he must be 
Served even against himself, hc must have special 
‘protective’ legislation, willy-nilly. Is the danger 
from writhin? Is the Prince a man of advanced 
views? Does be keep a jealous eye over the natural 
resources of the State against exploitation by the 
foreigner ? Does he keep British officials and exploit- 
ers at stick’s end ? Does he refuse to betray himself 
into a policy of segregation from his subjects and arms 
himself with their strength by sympathising with popular 
movements instead of relying upon despotic legislation 
provided by.a foreign government, for the maintenance 
of his position? Well then, he must be put ont of harm’s 


way. This is the true significance of the forced abdication 
of the Maharajah of Nabha 

The Central fact is the exploitation. So long 
as 2 Prince lends himself to be as a 


willin instrument for that purpose, he is 
Save. The Goverment is prepared to arm him 


ith despotic powers, even against his will, to 
eeaiee all adverse criticism, but the moment he 
should cease to be serviceable im that manner, the 


moment he begins to evince signs of independence, 
he must be rooted out even as @ polsonous weed that 
threatens to chok: the entire garden of loyalty. And 
to the extent to which euch a Prince has disassociated 
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himself from his subjects and rests his authority on 
the arbitrary exercise of power in his State, to the 
extent that he has enslaved his subjects and rendered 
them weak and helpless, to that extent precisely he will 
find himself at the mercy cf the despotic will of the 
Government. 

The choice before Indian Princes is thus clear. 
Let them cut themselves away from their subjects, 
let them rely for the maintenance of their position 
on their alliance with a foreign despotism and they will 
one day go the way the Maharaja of Nabha has gone 
as s0on as their use is over. But their sovereignty 
will be inviolate if it is broad-based on 
the p@ople’s will and affection. The Government 
will think a million times before summarily setting 
aside a Prince who is the head of a constitution that 
is based on the united will of an organised, enlighten- 
ed, self-governing, self-respecting people. The painful 
experience of the of Maharaja of Nabha will not have 
gone in vain if it servesto bring hometo the minds of 
his brother Princes the necessity of arming them- 
selves with the strength of popular, democratic 


feeling instead of hanging on the breath of an alien 
bureaucracy for power. 


Misled 
To the Editor Young India 
Sir, 
In the “* Young India ” issue of 19th July at page 
241 is the article “ The Spgcial Session”. In it there 


is the sentence: “ But they should agree that unless 
they should have a.very effective majority,they cannot 
nou-—cooperate from inside.” This sentence suggests 
that “You should agree, that if the Swaraj party 
can have a very effective majority, they can non- 
cooperate fron inside.” If that is what you accept, 
there is absolutely no ground for your opposing 
Mr. C. R. Das. Once you accept the theory that there 
can be “‘ Non-cooperation from within the Councils’, 
you are quite out of court in insisting on the boycott of 
Councils. Your business then will be to bring about 
such modifications either in the electoral rules or in 
the franchise as to secure for Congressmen led by 
Mr. Das an effective majority in the legislative 
bodies. You must help Mr. Das in putting into 
those bodies us many Congresmen as _ possible. 
You may—by resorting to combinations— 
secure majorities within the legislature. Indeed, if 
this be your view, which appears from the above 
sentence, why harass the people with all the alter- 
cations which have rent tle whole Congress 
organisation » Perhaps yours ig an unwilling remark; 
but any unwilling remark of yours is sure to be 
misinterpreted and is calculated to mislead» Iteis not 


* you that you have to consider the position or interest 


of, but the mission of Mahatma which happens to be — 
in your charge. Any slight mistake of yours has its 
reaction on the cause of non-cooperation. 
Your ever 
P. R. Lele 
Mr. Lele bas misread the article, the meaning of 
which is quite clear. If he would revert to it, he 


will see that the mere paragraphing of it is pretty 
conclusive against him. The paragraph where the 


sentence under discussion occurs (by the by he has 
not quoted accurately) deals with what would happen 


if the Swarajists are beaten at the special Congress. 
The most optimistic Swarajists do not hope to get 
an effective. majority without the support of the Cong- 
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ress. They would also admit that they could do 
nothing without such an effective majority. Mr. Das 
himself has admitted it. ‘‘ Therefore’ the article 
continues, “I. take it that there can be no non- 
cooperation from inside the Councils.” We see that the 
Swadeshmitram exploitsthe phrase for Its own purposes; 
but we are not surprised at that. Ed. Y. 1. ] 


Khadi Notes 
Tree-Cotton 

Sjt. Pujati, who is in charge of 
Bijapur Taluqa in the province of 
thus, regarding tree-cotton :— 

‘In my opinion Dev cotton is the best aud most suitable 
for our purposes. It can be grown in every courtyard 
and under all the climatic conditions. The tree grows 
to a height of 8 to 10 feet. It lasts for 15 to 20 years. 
Four or five trees grown in the courtyard would be 
quite enough fo supply cotton sufficient for clothing 
a family. It does not require much watering. In 
Karnatak one can find these trees in many courtyetds, 
If the Khaddar movement is to last long ard to 
succeed as a home industry, I think itis Indispeusable 
that each family should arrange to: grow this cotton. 
I am told that our forefathers used to spin this cotten 
for their sacred thread.”’ 

Here is an extract from page 121 from the 
reports and documents of the East Ind!a Company from 
1788 to 1835:— 

“The delicate fabrics of Dacca were at all times 
manufactured entirely from the cotton produced in 
India and were rrobably the fivestin the world; bntthe 
growth of this particuiar kind of Dacca cotton js lini- 
ted toa space of about 40 miles in Jength by ‘ess 
than 3 in breadth along the banks of the Meghna 
about 20 miles north of the Bay of Lengal.’’ 

In view of the facts in the extrsct Sjt. Pujarl sug- 
gests that acctirate information regarding this variety 
should be obtained from sone Dacca workers. Soon 
after receiving this letter we got a letter from Mymen- 
singh from Sjt. Dhirendra Mohan Datta giving a des- 
cription of Bengal cotton together with its saviples. Its 
substance is given below. 

1. Jata Cotton 

This sample is the same which is termed as Dev 
cotton in these bulletins, i. e., the samme as the one descri- 
bed above by Sjt. Pujarl. Jaia cotton is perhaps so 
called because of its fibres collecting like Jata (inatted 
hair) on the row of seeds, sticking on to one another 
instead of growing all round each seed. 

2. Shiranj Cotton 

This sample is the sameas that named Tint cotton 

in the bulletins. A friend having sent the sample 


of this cotton had labled this name on it. We have 
adopted this name from him, 


3. Baria Cotton. 

This cotton {s exactly similar to the Roz: 
of Gujerat. 

The above mentioned 3 samples have been sent as 
those cf the tree-coiton variety, The Jioz: cotton plant, 
if allowed to stand, grows like a tree or a creeper, and 
the seed etc. of the Barts cotton are Hke that of the 


Rozi cotton variety. It {s thus safe to infer that it is 
the ltozt variety. 


4. Garo Cotton. 

This is a seasonal variety Its fibre is less than 
even half av inch and rough to touch like wool. About 
14 seeds are fourd in each of the chambers of the 
boll, Generally we have only 7 seeds in the seasonal 


Khadi werk in 
Karnatak wriles 


cotton 
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cottons of Gujerat. This variety is so named because 
of its being cultivated on the Garo Hills. As its lint 
is like wool, the foreign traders buy and export 
hundreds of Khandies of this variety, to be used for 
mixing purposes in woolen mills. 


Sjt. Datta while describing the Dev cotton writes:— 

‘‘ Deo cotton is unavailable in large quantities for 
it canuot be used for purposes of trade. Three or four 
seers of what may be produced by a house-holder 
in his courtyard is used up in spinning for home use. 
When sold it fetches 3 to 4 annas per seer (S0 tolas). 
The yield of its lint is 25 percent, i. e., } of the seed— 
cotton. As a result of the efforts of the last two three 
years the cultivation of Der cotten has increased so 
much that we hope to get sufficient cotton for the 
spinning wheels that are working here. We are not 
likeiy to feel scarcity of cotton in future owing to 
our efforts in this year. We had made special efforts 
for cotton cultivation this year by going from 
village to village distributing cotton seeds. The position 
of Khadi on our side is as follows:— 

(1) Formerly cotton was not available. The 
cultivation of Dev cotton is gradually helping in the 
solution of this question. Where there is too much 
rain in Bengal, no other variety is possible. 

(2) Formerly spinning wheels were workirg in 
large numbers; now the number has gone down. 
Besides the scarcity of cotton, another reason for the 
decline of this activity was that no one undertook to 
weave hand-spun yarn. This greatly cisappointed the 
spirners, 

(3) Weavers however are now coming forward to 
undertake weaving hand-spun yarn and geod Khadi is 
being turned out. This Khadi is cheaper than the 
bazar Khadi by 3 to + annas per yard. All this 
makes me confident that whereever we can coordi- 
nate the three elements of Khadi—cotton, wheel and 
loom—production of good Kadi can be assured. All 
the three things are ready in our country evey now, 
what is wanted is its crganization. That done, the 
success of Khadi is assured. , 

“This doss not mean that there are no other 
difficulties. On account of the present political 
differences and consequent depression, there is a 
dearth ef workers. For this very reason. my Khadi 
Vidyalaya too could mot get a start. Moreover the 
Khadi authorities on this side do not believe that 
Any particular training is mecessary for doing Khadi 
work, Their belief, on the contrary, is that the 
workers can pick up the necessary information in 
course of their work. So I could not get students and 
start our Vidyalaya. But some trained workers of 
the Dacca Abhaya Ashram are doing splendid work 


in connection with Khadi training, and are making 
a steady headway.’’ 
Sjt. Pujari has expressed a desire to know some- 


thing about Dacca cotton. Sjt. Datta’s letter can give 
some idea about it. 

Sjt. Datta was about to appear for his M. A. 
Examination. He gave it up and came to Sabarmati 
to receive training in the Khadi Vidyalaya. Though 

(Continued on paye 250) 
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Before the Royal Commission on Decentralisation 
which reported In 1909, the system of Quasi-Permanent 
Settlement of Provincial Finance was much criticised, 
The chief points of criticism were :—= 

(1) The system of ‘Divided -Heads’’ {s injurious 
to provincial development. _ 

(2) The practice of making Fixed assignments 
makes the system Inelastic. 

(3) The spasmodic grant of 
productive of tunnecessary interference. 
(4) The various settlements 

inequalities tnter ee. 

(5) Powers of texation and .borrowing should be 
granted to the provinces. 

The first two are inter-dependent. As the needs 
of a province inevitably grow, any element in the 
local resources to meet these needs, which is 
incapable of expansion, must inevitably tend to 
make the provincial finances disorganised. The system 
of making fixed cash assignments in order to bring 
about equilibrium in provincial revenues and 
expenditure, represented just that element of rigidity 
which could be avoided only If the oprincipie of 
“Divided Heads’? was abandoned, and its place taken 
by a surrender to the provinces of the normally 
growing heads of revenue sufficlent to meet the 
growth in expenditure. It may, indeed, be conceded 
that even tnder the existing system, as the revenues 
conceded are capable of growing in equal proportion 
to the normal growth in expenditure, the existence 
of a portion of the revenues which is inelastic will 
not mattér a great deal. ‘‘It is only when the normal 
increment of revenue falls short of the legitimate 
increase in expenditure that the fixed assignment 
becomes an evil and a dcanger.’’ If the proportion of 
the fixed assignment to the total revenues in the 
hands of a province ts unduly large, it should, 
according to the recommendations of the Decentralisa- 
tion Commission, be converted into shares of growing 
revenues by gradually surrendering to the provinces 
the whole of the revenues under heads which are now 
divided. 

, Specific Additional Grants, aroused much acrimo- 
nious criticism atthe hands of Provincial Governments. 
The Imperial Government insisted upon a scale of 


lump sums is 


showed great 


development by the provinces which would have been 


inconsistent with the limited resources of Provincial 
Governments. The government of Lord Curzon had, 


contemporaneously with the settlements with the 
provinces, chaulked out a grand programme of police 
and education reform and agricultural efficiency, 
which required considerably more outlay than had 
been allowed for in the Settlements. As the Central 
Government were not prepared to upset thelr newly 
concluded settlements, the only means of accomplish- 
ing the projected reforms was to grant additional sums 
to the several provinces for specific purposes. In 
course of time this expedient came to be generally 
adopted by the Imperial Government whenever they 
had a sudden unexpected surplus, which they did not 
want for their own purposes, and would not use for 
the reduction of debt or. remission of taxation. But 
whether the specific grant was made to carry ontea 
specially pet project of the Imperial Government or 
to admit the provinces into a share of unexpected 


prosperity, the Central Government always prescribed 
the objects for which alone the grant was to be used. 


‘* Tant pis’? if the Local Governments could not see 
eye to eye with the Imperial Government as regards 
the importance of the object they selected to assist. 
Since the Provincial Governments had normally no 
claim to such extra resources placed at their disposal 
by the bounty of the Imperial Government, the latter 
thought themselves justified In dictating the purpose to 


which alone the grant should be devoted. But this wag 
regarded by the Provincial Governments as inducing 


an timnecessary amount of interference from above 
into local affairs, whigh they resented all the more ag 
they had no vioce in determining the exact amount 
it recelved from these grants. The.only justification 


thet the Imperial Government could advance was that 
new lines of policy were often pressed upon them by 


public opinion, or by example of the more advanced 
provinces, which {it became necessary for the Supreme 
Government to commend to their provincial subordi- 
nates; and as the latter cannot carry out these sudden 
developments from their ordinary resources, the ‘ sys- 
tem of doles” becomes inevitable. The only way to 
avoid ill feeling was to accept the recommendations 
of the Decentralisation Commission :— 
(1) The system should not involve any grester 


degree of interference by the Central with the I,ocal 
Government than at present exists, 
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(2) ‘The grants should be given with due tegard 
to the hes of the provincial authorities. 

(3) They should not necessarily be assigned for 
the same object in all the province’. 

The objection on the score of inter-provincial 
inequalities was admitted but could. not be remedied 
by the Imperial Government. 

As regards the powers of taxation and borrowing 
claimed by the Provincial Governments, it must be ac- 
mitted that without the liberty to tax their local citizens, 
orovinces cannot always meet the discrepancy between 
revenues and expenditure without depending on the 
Imperial Government for aid. Well might they urge that 
for & country like India the Imperial -Governnient could 
som*uend very few taxes which would be suitable for all 
parts of the country equally; and even when they were, 
thelt incidence must necessarily differ in different 
provinces. The liberty, if given to the provinces, to tax 
their owh subjects, wlll go a long way to correct inequa- 
litiesin the tax burdens which the common taxes of the 
Centrdl Government must necessarfly involve. There has 
been jrstification in the past when Local Government did 
enjéy powers of local taxation within certain Humits for 
objects of local improveraent. On the other hand there 
would be grave danger in conceding the right to tax, 
to the provinces, as it might quite possibly stimulate 
unwéleome provincial rivalries ending in fatal jealousies. 
Se long as the Government remains constitutionally 
am autocracy, it would be politically inexpedient to 
grant these pewers to Isresponsible bodies of bureau- 
crats, The existing control by the Government of 
India is the only safeguard against an unjustifiable 
increase in the burdens of the people. Until, therefore, 
the advent of responsible institutions, there was nothing 
to be gained by a relaxation of existing statutory 
authority of the Supreme Government; accordingly 
the Decentralisation Commission suggested no change. 
The powers of borrowing, if conceded to the Local 
Governments, were felt to be a menace to the success 
of Injperial Loans, as they both had the same market 
to tap. If the Provincial Governments needed extra 
funds for projects of great local utility, the Imperial 
_ Governnient were prepared to grant them overdrafts— 
temporary loans from their own balances, But access 


to the open market for purposes of local borrowing, 
they refased altogether. 


Under these rules the Settlements made after 1911 
_ wete declared to be permanent. The governing condl. 
_ tlon was that a Local Government must not budget for 
a deficit, unless it can satisfy the Imperial Government 
that the excess of expenditure was due to a special 
fon-recurring cause, If the deficit involves a reduc- 
tion of provincial balances, suitable arrangements 
must be made te bring them up to the prescribed 
minimum. If all the balance of a Yocat Government 
is exhausted and an overdraft made upon the general 


balances, the overdraft is treated as a temoprary loan sub- 
ject to interest at a prescribed rate, and repayble in 
instaiments that the Surpreme Government may direct. 
In future the interference of the Government of India 
~~ * They fally recognise that such taxation is a necessary corollary 
of a fully decentralised system of finance; but pending the 
@evelop ent of such a system, they consider that no useful propose 
will be serwed by an attempt to define its proper scope or to lay 
down the criterian which it should gatisfy. Financial autonomy for 
the provinces, if and when it ariscs, must carry with it the power 
of taxation,” Resolution of may 18, 1932, para. 12, 
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would be restricted to the corrections In divided heads 
and the totels of revenue and expenditure, The 
extraordinary receipts of a Provincial Government 
must not be applied to ordinary expendituge, or ta 
the repayment of a loan for extraordinay purposes, 
but only to such non-recurring objects of Public 
Works.as the Local Government may determine upon 
with the advice of their Council. In framing the 
provincial budget the attention of the Government 
of India must be drawn to the existence of such 
special items and the use made of them. 


The final stage in the evolution of the Decen- 
tralisation of Indian Finance was reached in the 
proposals for Constitutional Reforms submitted by the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy in 1918, 2nd 
fuller details thereqn worked out by the dispatches 
and legislation following. The Report on Constitutional 
Reforn® frankly assumes an entirely different stand- 
point and makes its proposals accordingly :— 

“We start with a change of stand-point. If Provincial 
autonomy is to mean anything real, clearly the provinces must not 
be dependent on the Indian Government for the means of provin- 
cial development, Existing settlements do indeed provide for the 
ordinary growth of expenditure, bat for any large and costly 
innovations, Provincial Governments depend on doles out of the 
Indian surplus, Our idea is that an estimate be first made of the 
ecale of expenditure reyuired for the upkeep and development of 
the services which clearly appertain to the Iodian sphere; that 
resources with which to secure this expsnditure should be secured 


‘to the Indian GOvernnsent; and that all other revenues shonld then 


be handed our to the Provincial Governments,” Para 20%, P, 13u 


of the Report, 

The old idea of the Central Government 
belng meintained iu all its strength and pres- 
tige, echoed as late as 1911 by Lord Hardinge’s 
Government in the celebrated Delhi dispatch, seems 
to have—~if not been abandoned--weakened preceptibly, 
and its place taken by the new ideal of Provincial 
Autonomy. As finance is the key-etone of the arch 
of responsible government, it is no surprise to find 
that almost every shade of oplnion—which at all 
professes to support the growth of responsible 
government in India—demards financial indepen- 
dence for the provinces. The first requisite for 
such a separation is the abolition of the existing 
sysetm of ‘‘Divided Heads” of Revenue, and all the 
attendant troubles of making a proper division and 
avoiding too much interference on the part of the 
Government of India, looking to the needs of more 
backward provinces &c. The argument, that the 
inevitable precariousness of the most, important beads 
of revenues is very considerably neutralised by spread. 
ing the risks over the different provinces tnder the 
system of divided heads, was not considered sufficiently 
strong by the authors of the Report to upset their 
whole scheme. Of the most important Divided Heads, 
Land Revenue, Stamps, Excise, Income Tax and 


Irrigation, the Reforms proposals make Land Revenue , 


* ‘Fhe BMeston Committee on Financial liclations has allowed 
the general Stamps Revenay to be also provincialised, leaving 
Income Tax to be du entirely Imperial Head, In the fval 
arrangements, the Government of Iudia bas conecled to the 
Bombay Presidency the Income Tax receipts in eo far as they 
exceed the Standard Collection of I¥19—20 io that head. Tre 
entire schome of financial relations now obtaining has been 
violently opposal by the provinces—particularly Madras 
and Bombay, 
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Provincial, leaving Genetal Stamps and Income Tax 
to’ be wholiy Imperiel.f amine expenditure { was 


to be’ Charged on the provinces, each province, liable. 
to. famine, ‘being requingd to make. allowance for this 


item On the basis of ity past liability. The amoun 
thre set acide must net be. spent fa tieass oes 
but tay be uséd fo swell the balances‘or {or some 
ve ptirpose. If the distress should be too great 

for “provincial resources, the, Government of India may 
intervene; but their aid should take the from of @ 


loan, permanent or temporary, according ta the needs 
the moment. § 


Tf these proposals were adopted, the Government 
of India would be faced with a deficit, and the 


Report decided to meet the deficit by fixed contribu- 


tions from the provitices.” On the basis of the Budget 
figures for 1917-~18 the Report calculated that after 
ail the Divided Heads were abolished, and provision 
made for Irrigation and Famine Expenditure in the 
Provincial Budget, the Provincial Surplus would be 
Rs. 15.64 crores, while the Imperial deficit would be 
Rs. 13.63 crotes. “‘We would propose to assess the 
contribution from each province to the Government 
of Indig as fercentege of the difference between the 
gross Provincial Revenue and the gross Provincial 
Expenditure’? 4] 


¢ As regards*the provincial section of theIand Revenue, it 
was urged that such a course would involve a deficit for the 
Government of India. Bat the Report meets this plea by charging 
Famine and Irrigation Expenditure on the Provincial Governments. 
The authors of the Ileport could not but sce the advantages of 
Land Revenue being provincialised since it plays such an 
important part in district administration. Also sce Para 203 Ibid, 

t “ We have, indced, been told thdt Income Tax is merely the 
industrial or professional complement of the Land Revenue; and 
that to provincielise the latter whilé Ividianising the former 
means giving those provinces, whose wealth js predominantly 
agricultural, an intial advantage over a proyjnce like Bombay”, 
But the authors of the Report saw the inconveniences of 
provincialising Income Tax for the sake of uniformity of rate as 
well as for not doabling the tax on enterprises registered in one 
province and earning their income {fn another, They held that 
equality of treatment as between different provinces must be judged 
on the whole settlements, not individual items of revenue, 

§ Para 204 Ibid, 

If. “ We agreed that in fixing contributions it was undesizable 
and unnecessary to pay regard to the growing revenucs of the 
provinces. We agreed also that the contributions sbould be of 
fixed amounts. We saw 
impracticable, because we have not a clean slate, Inspite of the 


variations in income which result from the Permanent Settlements 
in some areas, stereotyped scales of expenditure have grown up, which 


maakes it useless to attempt any theoretic calculations on which any 
nniform contribution from the provinces could ‘be based”, Para 208, 
The following table, given in the Report para 206, shows 


the amount that the different provinces would have to contribute 
f the principle given above were accepted :— 


‘Gross Gross Gross Contribu- - 
Revenue, Expendi- Surplus tion, 
aie ture. 
Rs, Ra. Re, Ks. 
Madras see eee vee 13,31 8,40 4.9 4,28 G 3 
Bowiay (ss. ass dg IO D1 9,00 1,01 88 13 
pete eee 7,54 6,78 78 69 «40 
Wa ass Ne ees 11,22 (AT = 3,75 327 «48 
POU sec: aw ese 8,64 6,14 2,50 2,18 39 
BSOEMG. ens: hese tons 7,69 $,05 1,61 1,40 21 
Bihar & Orisenr 4.04 3,59 5 30 6 
CCE ces 2 gecivare ss) 4,12 3,71 41 3G 5 
~ Assam 99g 86088 ete : 1,71 1,50 a1 18 3 


in Jakhs of rupecs, The last 
ing to the provinoe, 


N. B, The figures ore column 


shows the nei curplug U rem 
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Judicial Stamps, Excise and ‘Irrigation works wholly: 


that cquality of contributions was_ 


This manner of obtaining conttibutions is ofen to 
severe Objections in that it makes the contributions of 
the different provinces so utterly unequal 


In consonance with the general scheme of the 
Reforms, the report concedes the right of taxation to the 
provinces, as well as the power of borrowing. With the 
province made independent of the Government of India, 
the latter cannot be saddled with financial solvency of 
the provinces. If jhe schemes of provincial development 
are not to be stifled for want of funds, the power 
of additional taxation is a ‘necessary corollary. But, 
that provincial taxation may not confilct- with Imperial 
taxation, it wculd be necessary to form a schedule 
specifying on what objects the provincial authority may ~ 
tax, and on what others the Supreme Government 
may tax. The Report gives a certain number of 
reserved subjects for texation to the provinces, and 
makes the Government of India a sort of a residuary 
legatee in this mstter. Within the scheduled list, the 
provinces should be free to tax, subject to a veto on 
the part of the Government of India. Outside the listed 
subjects too, the provinces m@y tax, provided they 
obtain tke previous sanction of the Government of India 
The borrowlug powers ate prcposed to be given under 


much more siringent conditions. The report requires 
the powers of borrowing to be ordinarily exercised 
through the Government of India, and the distribution 
of the monies thus raised to be made by the Govern- 
ment of India, or by a committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of Provincial as well as Central Govern- 
vients. The finel touch of financial autonomy of the 
provinces is provided by the suggestion that the 
palances of the Provincial Governments be no longer 
under the rigid control of the Government of Indigyand 
that the existing rules about minimum balances, 
deficit budgets and the like be abrogated. The only 
control, if it can be so-called, of the Government of 
India, in the matter of balancesin the future, would be 
as regards the accumulation of Famine assignments of 
the provinces, or the furtherdrain upon their balances 
by the provinces. 


Limits of Financial Autonomy. Criticism of 
the Suggestions In the Reform Proposals. 


These suggestions accomplish @ revolution in our 
financial organisation. The subjects thet had been 
made over to the Provincial Governments from the 
earliest times, were of the utmost importance to the 
country. The first instalment of decentralisation was 
made, as observed already, with a view to secure the 
convenience of the Central Government. But it was 
goon perceived that so long eas Provincial Finance re- 
mained subordinate te the grave pre~occuptions of the 
Imperial Government—whether it was war, famine 
or any other emergency~—-the material development of 
the country could not proceed at a rate that may be 


On this the Government of India in their first Report Dispatch 
observe:-—— “When we look at the result however, its equity is 
obviously liable to attack. From Madras we shall be levying nearly 
five times as much as from Bombay; and from the U, P. nearly 
five times ag much ae‘from Bengal. " They accepted this principle 
of contribution at all because “no other device would leave each 
province with a surplus of it own, and consequently no other 
device is open to us,” Para 61 of the dispatch, 
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desired. The removalof the Imperial control, the reduction 
of the occasions of Imperial interference, thus became 
the one demand in which the people as well as the 
Governments became Increasingly interested and united. 
On the other hand political awakening began to support 
the same demands, though for different reasons. The 
far-sighted practical politician could not but realise that. 
In the nature of things, the gradual admission of the 
Indian people to an effective share in the Government 
of the country would come more easily in the 
narrower sphere of the Local Governments, which, 
however, from the point of view of the welfare of the 
people was far more important than the Central 
Government. The latter, concerned with Imperial, 
international and Inter-provincial obligations, would 
necessarily continue to be under external control or 
influence, far longer than the Provincial Governments. 
But, that this control may prove effective, the power 
of the purse is indispensable, and hence the almost 
unanimous demand for a financial autonomy to the 
provinces. 

The system outlined above has some tuavoidable 
limitations. Under it the provinces do not become 
Independent states, or everg strong members of a 
federation, The Government of India would still 
retain the most important factorsof material develop- 
ment: Railways and Post Office, Customs and 
Currency, into its own exclusive control. They still 
continue to retain their power of veto on, and in 
some cases of previous sanction to, proposals of 
provincial taxation and borrowing. They remain the 
residuary legatee of all unspecified sources of taxation, 
and may demand additional contributions from the 
provinces in the event of a war. These’ are serious 
limitations and yet inevitable. If the most serious 
cause for inter-provincial jealousies is to be avoided, 
if the development of Indian industries by fiscal aid 
is to be accomplished, Railways and the Customs 
policy must be in the hands of the Government of 
India. If the inter-national prestige of the Government 
of India is not to be weakened, the right to declare 
war and make peace must also be reserved to the 
Imperial Government of India, though one of the 
inevitable consequences of such a right would be 
direct or indirect addition to the tax burdens of the 
people in all the provinces at the hands of the 
Government of India. This may be deplored but is 
inevitable. 

But the gravest defect, in our opinion, in the 
system outlined above, is the proposal for provincial 
contributions to meet an Imperial deficit. We consider 
it of the utmost peril to make the Imperial Govern- 
ment @ pensioner of the provinces. Apart altogether 
from the administrative difficulties of fixing an equal, 
or at any rate, an equitable standard of contribution, 
which is by no means an insignificant difficulty, we 
think the dependence of the Central Government on ‘the 
Provinces, for contributions—which, the provinces will 
naturally consider are demanded for wasteful purposes— 
Is the surest way of bringing the Central Government 
into disfavour and discredit, We are not considering 
here the purely bureaucratic idea of a strong Central 
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Government for repressive purposes, or jingoist objects. 
or class interests. We regard the necessity of a strong. 
Central Government as of the first importance because. 
India will have to undertake in fnture great projects, 
of Social Reform, which in th provincial legislatures 
may be defeated by vested interests or strong sectarian 
prejudices; which only a strong Central Govenrment 
acting independently can: carry out. Take the case ‘of 
a comprehensive scheme of I,abour Legislation ; housing 
of the workmen; provision for their pensions in old 
age; insurance in sickness or disability; minimum or 
standard wages. It is not entirely beyond the bounds 
of possibility that the strong influence of the employing 
classes in provinces like Bombay or Bengal may 
obstruct such legislation in so far as it seeks to make 
the employer bear his fair share of the barden and 
not throw it on the general tax-payer, or defeat the 
proposal altogether. The combined common sense of 
the Centra! Council may be expected to neutralise the 
influence of local vested interests if only the Central 
Covernment is in @ position to take actien directly. 
Then again, there {is the question of backward 
provinces. We cannot ignore the fact, however 
unpleasant. We cannot allow important blocks of the 
country to lag behind in the standa:d of material 
prosperity and comfort. And yet, if th: backward 
provinces were to depend entirely on their own resources, 
they may not for a long time be able to provide for 
the local subjects all the facilities thatgo to make up 
civilised Ilfe. \We do not believe that absolute uniformity 
of conditions is attainable, or even desirable; but we 
must Insist on a certain minimum standard, below which 
we cannot, Im the national interest, allow any 
frovince to fall, and up to which certain 
provinces may not come of thelr own resources. 
We would not, on any account, restore the mischie- 
vous system of Imperial doles. We would require the 
Imperial Government to be able to provide this bare 
minimum off thelr own bat, regardless of provincial 
ability in the matter. And this the Imperial Govern- 
ment cannot touch if its finances are in a chronic 
state of deficit, if they depend for equilibrium 
invariably on provincial contributions. If the system 
of doles is bad in the case of l’rovinclal Governments, 
the system of contributions will be worse for the 
Imperial Government. The former hed at least the 
justification that whenever the dole was granted it 
was for some specific subject of local benefit, 
The latter will unavoidably appear in the 
provincial eyes so much waste. If self—sufficlency 
is desirable for the provinces, it is in our opinion still 
more desirable for the Imperial Government, which Is 
to be responsible for the national credit of India In the 
future and the natlonal.debt of India of the past; 
which is charged with national defence and entrusted 
with the task of national improvement in sueh impor. 
tant direction as transport, currency, communications 
&c.; which will be the mouthpiece of India In the 
Council of the Empire, in the Court of the League of 
Nations. 


(to be Oonkinuad) K. 
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The Trek 


A batch of veluntcers have left Abmedabad to 
do the whole long way to Nagpur on foot and to 
join the Gert for the Flag. ‘The leader {is Sjt. 
Surendra Gupta; an inmate of the Ashram—brave, 
resolute and with infinite grit. The sheer size of the 
enterprise is audacious, appalling, epic—tramping over 
six hundred miles in utter comtempt of the Railway 
and all the other ‘‘ blessings of British tule” 
Secord thoughts, however, yield true resuits. It is 
only our defective cducation and the silent shamefaced- 
ness of life that breed in us the mood of surprise 
Come to think of it, a six hundred mile march 
should be nothing to a race of pilgrims like us. It is 
only yesterday that the “‘ blessings of British Rute ”’ 
invaded us. For thousands of years, our fathers had 
been marching on foot along the wide surface of 
our Jand--from snow girt Himalayas to Cape Comnorin, 
bathed in the light of mystic sunsets, in search of 
freedom and peace, What they did, it should yet be 
possible’ for us also to do. Nagpur is a place of 

ilgrimage for the best among us. It is in the 
fitness of things that young men should band them- 
selves in the effort to blend march and song and 
the hard discipline of sun, rain and the dangers of 
strange paths into a genuine experience of life with 
@ ‘view to offer it in the service of India--Goddess, 


Mother and exacting Task-imaster. But it is some- 
thing more than pilgrimage--though it is most 
important. The march will be propaganda not in 
towns and on Railway platforms (which is nothing) 
but preaching In the villages (which is everything). 
It is a first experiment that is going forth, but we 
can quit? imagine this or a later patty picking up 
volunteers all along the way, increasing in numbers 
and effectiveness snow-ball fashion. If the problem 
of commisseriat can be solved, there is little to prevent 


the*party numbering several thousands at the end. 
There is nothing impractical in the notion, as 
Mahatmaji’s ‘“‘Wonderful march” in South Africa 


proved. The final result on the Government would be 


overwhelming—-the solid phalanxes walking into the 
Central Provinces to be arrested, 
Treaty of Lausanne 

Turkey’s part in the War ani Peace raised two 


problems, one national and the other religious. The 
temporal need was security and sovereignty. The 
requirement of religion was the maintenance of 
undisputed Muslim supremacy in the Jaz?raf-,j-Arab, 
Genuine independence and freedom from the bondage 
of European Powers were exclusively the task of the 
Turks themselves. The maintenance of the imegrity 
of the Holy Places of Islan. is a duty cast on the 
Mussalmans of the whole world. The treaty of Lau- 
sanne has realised the political end defined by Ghazi 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha. The settlement of the religious 
problem which occasioned the conflict between the 
British Government and the Indian Mussalmans is still 
as far off as ever. The manifesto issued ty Dr. 
Ansari has made this fact clear and there is reason 
to believe that it represents the opinion of the country. 
The release of Maulana Mahomed Ali is now not 
far off. We must wait till then for a clear 
and authoritative declsration In the 
development. What concerns us now, therefote, is 
the political issue. It is now acknowledged that Ismet 
Pasha has scored-a series of diplomatic triumphs 
against the Allies; but there is something more impor- 
tant than diplomatic triumph. The 
the first defeat of l‘urope 
Iuropean soil in the eternal conflict between Murop2 
and Asia. Mr. IJ,loyd ‘George is perfectly tight in 
delcaring that the Treaty is the most humiliating that 
England hes signed with the Turks; ke could have 
gone further and said, it was the most humiliating that 
any lJuropean Power signed with Turkey since the 
check to Islam under the wails of Vienna. All these 
years, the Powers had been continuously victorious 
in field and chamber. Several centuries through, the 


xplicit 
light of receut 


treaty registers 
tuese hundred years in 
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Ottorhans had been férced fatthet and further to the 
Fast. This time last year, the process came to a1 end. 
The retreat of the Greeks to Smyrna and into the sea 
‘was no Jess than the foat of Europe. ‘Three treaties 
in the twentieth century are of epochal significance: 
Portsmouth which termitated the Russo-Japanese 
conflict; Kabul which recognised the Independence of 
Afghanistan and Lausanne. And the Fourth ? Well, 
ghall we say the Independence of Hindusten...... ? 


The Second Milestone 

The Fight in Nagpur is heading towards another 
crisis. The order whose disobedience is now leading 
men to jail is the second of the series. It. was passed 
by the District Magistrate on June 17, the day on 
Which Seth Jamnalal Bajaj was arrested. The order 
will exhaust itself on August 16th and the Govern- 
ment isin a fever of activity. The Police are 
arresting volunteers as soon. as they step out of the 
train. We congratulate the officials on the logical 
thoroughness of their policy. We shall be happier 
still if the Government should arrest volunteers even 
before they get into the Central Provinces. The day 
will soon come when it will be forced to arrest every 
one enrolled as a volunteer of the Congress. Obvicusly 
thoroughness calls for ‘this step. All the same, we do 
not profess to understand the reason of the present 
change in Official tactics. Anxiety to suppress the 
movement is natural; but the Government has rot 
succeeded so far, The theory that is popular in Nagpur 
seems to be as tollows:— The officials are auxicus to 
get out of the mess into which-they have got. But 
prestige should be maintained and it would not do to 
yield as long as Clvil Disobedience continued. If only 
the stream of volunteers could be broken by wholesale 
arrests, the Government will show a generous gesture 
and refrain from the renewal of its order which has 
created all the trouble. The legislature of the Central 
Provinces is to meet next week and there will be a 
-tesolition abcut the subject. The Government will seek 
to satisfy the Councillors by a decralation to that 
effect. Let us say at once that we do not oelieve a 
word of it. We have a rooted suspicion about the 
tactics of this Government in the course of a fight 
and an equally settled conviction about our. weakness 
as diplomats, because of an incurable trustfulness in 
the good faith of opponents. We have no _ business 
tp talk or think of diplomacy or negotiations. The 
thing that the nation has taken on hand in Nagpur 
is manifestly simple and starightforward. The District 
Magistrate’s order has to be cancelled either by himself 
or a superior authority or it has to be allowed to die by 
lapse of time. There ig nothing ele to be done. The 

right of the Flag to exist in Hedia is unchallengesble. 

The Four-anna Franchise 

We have long suspected that the Indium Social 
Reformer is a pessimist in politics. Its standard of 
achievement in thought and word.is so high. that it 
is bound to feel depressed at the contrast between 
tiiings as they should be and things ss they are. It 
is In a@ state of acute pessimism at the present 
ssoment. Kenya, Nabha, Salt—everything is. going to 
pieces, and there is not a word of construction or heal- 
ing in the general. babel of voices with which we are 
afflicted. We agree with our contemporary inthe 


peterpan er SS 9 as te rime | eae 


recording of facts, bat we differ from it in the 
diagnosis altogether. There is profound commiseretion 
with the leaders who are criticised. Mr. Das is 
described a¢ being as violently attacked as Sir Michael 
O’dwyer was in 1919. We are net sure about it; 
but we suggest that Mr. Das is not being assailed with 
anything like the virulence which Mr. Gandhi 
suffered at the hands of Mrs. Besant, Sir Savkaran 
Nair and the Moderate Press,in the days of his power. 
The Indian Social Reformer is not virulent; it is only 
cursed with a logical mind. If memory serves aright, 
we think that Mr. Natarajan himself knew how to ceal 


with Mr. Gandhi faithfully and {rarkly. Bot Mabstmajl 
never made a complaint of it, and we Know he bes 


directed his followers to ignore al! atiacks on him. 
That 1s the essential condition of public work snd 
whoever cannot stand criticism without making & 
grievance of it must leave politics alone. As & mattet 
of fact, our contemporary’s comp'sint is sgeiast the 
irreverence of the four anna franchise-wela. We 


tremble to think what It would say of adult-suffrage. 
Adult-sufirage gives the vote to everybody; while 


- the four anna frinchise fresuppeses sufficient roliticel 


interest iu the elector to persuade him to take the 
trouble of getting his name registered after paying 
four anuss a year. Why exactly he must be described 
as@ Frankenstein passes our understandiug. We have 
always trought that from e gu:cly cemocratic point 
of view, the investion of the corditional franchise is . 
the most remarkable stroke of Mr. Gandhi's genius. 
Unlike other makers of constitutions Mr. Gandhi 
insisted on interest and @ amall sacrifice as the condi- 
tion of electoral privileges. Making, come to thin’s ef it, 
adults or householders or men paying a certain tax 
electors irrespectively of their caracity or willingness to 
take interest in civic affairs is anabsurdity. Why shculd 
man have a vote thrust on bhh unk; he wanted it ? 
But we take it that itis not the four aanes scheme that 
upsets our contemporary; it is the wickedness of the 
common man (including Mr. Gandhi's secretary) who 
is impudent enough to crit:cise Mr. Das and Vandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. Somehow or other, we are 
old fashioned enovgh to believe In freedom of dis- 
cussion, political equality and other democratic 
fundementals. Mussolini and all the other violent 
dictators that have cumbered the path of history, have 


from time to time attempted to cure the distress of 

democracy. Put we never expected that Reformer would 

be the preacher o the new violence known as Fascism. 
Daily Supplement 
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The Feast of Union 


On 24th of July, Turkish freedom was confirmed 
and sealed at Luasanne. And simultaneously ou 2 
thousand platforms in India, the bond of ynion 
between Hindus and Mussalmans «vas sealed again 
with the word of honour of leaders of both 
Communities amidst the joyous acclamation of the 
people. Turkey wrung her political freedom from the 
great Powers of Europe, and India offers her con- 


gtatulations on this triumph of right and justice. 


The mussalmans of India have not been fighting 
only for the political freedom of Turkey. ‘The Ali 
Brothers and Mahatma Gandhi and others have been 
in jail not only or primarily for the political inde- 
pendence of the Turks, but for the honour and 
freedom of Islam. So long as the Jac‘rat-ul—Arab 
is kept under foreign domination or control, so Jong 
as this holy land of Islam is not made entirely free, 
the religious struggle of the Mussalmans of India is 
not ended, 


The twentyfive members of the Council of State 
and Indian Legislative Assembly who waited on tke 
Viceroy to express their 
successful termination of peace negotiations did not 
forget to press this point on the attention of the 
Viceroy. The latter. however closed his rep'y without 
offering any worcs of hore on this subject. Instead, 
he indulged in the mere platitude, that ‘‘ the old 
traditions of Indian Muslim loyalty and attachment 
to the British Crown wiil shine forth with renewed 


light and vigour”. 


If these phrases were meant to draw the Indian 
Muslims away from the struggle for Swaraj, an 
unmistakeable answer was given from a thousand 
platforms on the Id day.. The mutual pledges of 
Hindus and Mussalmans, not to rest until Swaraj 
shall be won by their joint effort and joint sacrifice, 
were renewed in most solemn form on that sacred 
day. Their mutual promises cannot be dissolved or 
slackened by any partial attainment of the Khilafat 
demands, but made doubly binding by the obligations 


arising out of part—performance. C..Ri 


Repud iation 


Sir Charles Yate drew attention to a resolution of the 
Indian National Congress rassed on Ist January last that 
after the attainment of Swaraj, Indians would not hold 
themselves bound to repay liabilities contracted by the 
legislature after that: date. He suggested that trustees 
who invested or wished to invest trust money in loans 
issued under the East India Loans Act cr by the 
Government of India should be given an assurance 
that Government would insist that one of the conditions 
on which responsible government would eventually be 
given to India would be that such obligations would 


not be repudiated. 


Lord Winterton replied that the question related to 
he future and must be considered by whatever Govern- 
nent was in power when the constitutional change 
referred to occured. Lord Peel was perfectly satisfied 
that no Government or Parliament would ever fail to 


sense of gratitude at the — 
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recognise the importance of a proper settlement of 
these matters. 


There is little doubt that when the constitutional 
change comes about, a just and convincing indictment 
willbe drawn up against the Government that brought 
the country by its avarice of power, its suspicion and 
its maladministration to the state of financial insol- 
vency which justified the resolution of the Indian 
National Congress. The indictment will be irresistible 
when an impartial tribunal sits to settle the terms of 
Indian Swaraj. It may be that the British people may 
agree to bear the obligations repudiated by Indie, but 
that India should ever agree to bear the inequitable 
burdens and make Swaraj a mere mockery without 
fruit or reality, Is unthinkable. 


The Poor Man’s health 


After the salt tax, the ising of the price of 
quinine comes iu appropriate sequence. Dr. U. Rams 
Rao, who js a member of the Legislative Council 
of Madras and jis therefore not a non—cooperator, 
writes a letter from which the following is extracted ;-~ 


“For a long time past, the Government of Madras have been 
selling quinine through post-offices at a very cheap rate for the 
benefit of the malaria-stricken masses of this Presidency. The rate 
was originally 8 pies per packet of 10 grains. During the war, it 
was increased to six pies, owing to the abnormal labour and other 
conditions prevailing at the time. One would naturally expect the 
price to go down again when war was over. But, no, The recent 
order of the Government of Madras says that “owing to certain 
unfavourable factors likely to enbance the cost of tmanufactaring 
quinine in the near future, the Government have decided that it is 
no longer possible to supply quinine packets sold through post— 
offices at 6 pies per packet, They accordingly direct that. with 
effect from Ist .Suly 1923, the price of these packets sold thtough 
post-offices in the Madras Presidency be raised to 9 pies per 
packet of IO grains.’ What are those unfavourable factors that 
cause this inerease in price? The Government are aware that 
malaria has done and is still doing a good deal of havoc in this 
Presidency. They are aware that quinine is the and the only 
medicine to cure malaria, They are further aware that medical 
aid especially in rural parts is scanty and the sale of quinine by 
Governnient at a cheap rate and not far from their abodes isreally 
a boon to the sufferers from malaria. Then, why should the 
Goverument -take this most retrograde step ? Quinine 
is beirg sold in retail market for about Rs, 9-per Ounce, while 
the proposed rate works up at Rs, 2-4 per ounce. Is it that the 
Government apprehend that dealers surreptitiously purchase quinine 
from post-oflices at a cheap rate, and make a lot of money over it? 
If so cannot they find other mean of effectively putting a stop to 
this practice, than by raising the price | Why should the Gover 
ment have the monopoly of the manufacture of quinine and why 
not they entrust it to private enterprise ? Or, is it that the 
Governmant wish to place this produce beyond the means of the 
poor people here to purchase, with a view to.export their stock for 
gain ? These are some of the questions which suggest themselves to 
the public and unless the mystery is solved, it is not possible to 
hit at the right solution, 1t is passing strange that ‘the, Governe 
ment should have viewed the whole problem from a commeroiat 
standpoint and forgotten entirely the liumanitarian aspect of it. 
I hope that wiser counscls will prevail and the Government will 
hasten to annul the G. O, at the earliest possible opportunity with 
a vicw to secure the health and: comfort of the voiceles# millieng 
of this Presidency committed to their gharge,” 


The Irony of the Empirs Exhibition 
The Imperial Parliament has accepted the Cabinet 
decision on Kenya which lays down a general policy 
for the whole E-npire. Even Mr. Shrinivasa Sheswi 
specifically advises complete withdrawal from fhe 
Empire Exhibition, Cy fee 
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The Father of Non~cooperation 

In the course of a speech marked by the 
Lokmanya’s characteristic clearness of logic, 
delivered at Calcutta on 2nd January 1907, in which 
he explained the tenets of the Extermist party, 
he said :-— 

“ Appeals to the bureaucracy 
this point both the new and cld parties are ‘agreed. 
The old party believes in appealing to the British 
nation and we do not. That being position, it 
logically follows we mugt have some other methcd...We 
have come forward scheme which if you 
accept shall better enable you to remedy this state 
of things than the scheme of the old school....The 
remedy is not petitioning but boycott. We are not 
armed, and’there is no necessity for arms either. 
We have a stronger weapon, a political weapon in 
boycott....The whole of this administration which is 
carried only by a handful of Englishmen 
on with our assistance. 

“Tf you have not the power of active resistance, 
have you not the power of self-denial and_ self- 
abstinence in such a way as not to assist this foreign 
Government to rule over you P This is boycott and 
this is what is meant when we say, boycott is a 
political weapon. We shall not give them assitance 
to collect revenue and keep peace. We shall not 
assist them in fighting bayond the frontiers cr ont- 
side India witb Indian blood and money. We shall 
not assist them in carrying 
of justice. \We shall have our own courts and when 
time comes we shall not pay taxes. Can you do that 
by your united efforts? If you can, you are free from 
tomorrow.” 

This was what the Lokmanya said in January 
1907, And on the solemn night of 22nd July 1908 
when the judge who was to sentence him toa long 
term of imprisonment asked him if he had anything 
to say, the Tokmanya said, “All I wish to. say is 
that I maintsin that I am innocent. There are higher 
powers that rule the destinies of things, and it may 
be the will of Providence that the cause which I 


represent may prosper more by my suffering than by 
my remaining free.’’ 


‘‘What is Swaraj?” ask many politicals of the over- 
scrupulous secular school. The great Lokmanya defined 
it as “‘a life centered in self and dependent upon 


selt’’ and held that “‘Swarajya was the natural conse- 
quence of diligent performance of Duty.” 


Thus was the straight and narrow path of emanci- 
pation long ago shown to the people by the great 
soul, of whose liberation from the travail of earthly 
service we commemorated the third anniversary 
this week. Cc. R, 


are hopeless. On 


our 


with a 


is carried 


on the administration 


catise of non-cooperation by enforcing the final logic 


of the struggle..Do you cooperate with the Govery-— 
meént which, you meintain, has done and is doing 
grievous wrong? If you do, you are entitled to serve , 
in the Courts of that Government. If you have no 
faith in petitions, but have a plan of direct action 
against the Government, then you are. outside the 
law and the rights and privileges of our system. No 
ona can object to this clear position taken up by the 
chief justice of Madras, Gc. R. 
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Is not the Life More than Meat? 
‘The Madras iligh Court and the Law Officers of 


the Madras Government have reached the lowest 
level of political unchivalry and of even political 
wisdom. But it ix not for a downright opponent to 


criticise the wradum of the other party. Fach must be 
left to judge of bis own interests. But in political 
struggles even of the bitterest type, which may be 
ranked with revolutions, we have all been taught by 
precedents and history to expect certain standards of 
conduct towards opponents. Even where arms ~ 
have been used and the taking of life has been 
deliberately made part of the means of attainment of 
political justice, there has been a self-restiaint imposed 
on themselves by governments. Much more therefore 
may be fairly assumed as the duty of civilisation in 
respect of the Indlan struggle in which a truly 
wonderful code of non-violence has been with diligent 
sincerity sought to be observed, with a success which 
inspite of lapses ought to be the admiretion of any 
impartial judge. 

The proceedings reported in the papers over the 
application of Mr. K. Madhavan Niar and Mr. U. 
Gorala Menon for renewal of their licenses to practice, 
are disappointing In the extremne. But there is a more 
painful aspect than that of unchivalry in the adversary. 
One is surprised at the attitude tcken up by the 
Vakil’s association and the Advocate-general ard the 
other lawyers engaged in the case. In the narrow 
casement of the particular case and the results there- 
of, they all seem to have conspired tacitly to ignore 
the traditions of liberty which the legal profession had 
been enjoying. Will the legal associations throughout 
the country not take up a bolder stand? Sadder than 
this even is the self-imposed disgrace of the applicants 
for license. 

‘The statement filed in Court did not 
word of regret” said the judge. 

‘‘My client is here and authorises we to state to 
the Court on his behalf that he expresses his regret” 
answered the lawyer on behalf of the supplicant. 

‘“‘Are you instructed to say that your client is not 
@ non-cooperator?’’ asked the judge. 

**My client’, replied the advocate “makes an une 
conditional statement that he wil! be a Responsive 
Cooperator, that he will assist the administration of 
justice and as in honour bound conduct himself as a 
proper officer of the Court.’’ 

The chief justice observed thata  franker 
expression of regret and an undertaking not to 
take part in the boycott movement were wanted and 
the hearing was adjourned to obtaln them. 

It is not easy to see how any person who once 
had the courage and the determination to join the 
great nationel movement could ever come so low as 
to agree to subject himself to such indignities. But 
from one false step to another is man .led whew once 
he loses his foot-hold and the courage to fight against 
injustice and arrogant power, and is overtaken by the 
panic of hunger. Poverty and misery must be our proud 
lot, and trust in God who feeds the fowls of the air 
and clothes the lilies of the field. Then only can we 


preserve honour and liberty in our state. There is no 
middle course between honour and disgrace The 
High Court of Madras has done signal service to the 


contgin a@ 
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The Test of Empire 


How often has it been uttered, and on behalf of 
€vety variety of political opinion in India, that the 
issue involved in the Kenya question is one that 
means Empire or no Emplre ? 

And now the question has been answered. The 
decision is Ceclared to be not a departimental one, 
but the decision of the whole Government taken by 
the Cabinet that tules over the Empire. They have 
stated in clear terms that they accept full responsibi- 
lity for giving the decision, promulgating it and 
standing by it. They have declared that it is not 
merely a local question, but affects the whole of the 


British Commonwealth. Thus has a policy of Empire 
been laid down. 


Shall we add all the brave words we have uttered to 
the bluff-heap of an impotent talking nation, or shall 
we unite, all of us, and change the first article of 
the Congress creed, and concert measures for a united 
battle for freedom ? 

What honourable piace or seat can Moderate or 
Liberal or Nationalist have in the Executive or 
Legislative Councils of the Government of India after 
this great acid test has negatived al! the hopes and 
expectations of all these hoping schools of thought? 
Let us not deceive outselves any longer with charms 
ing turns of phrases and dexterous combinations of 
words in a language whose wonderful fluctuations we 
have but learnt too well to play with. There is no 
equality for us in this Empire. And withort equality 
we cannot serve in it as permanent helots. The talk 
of impotent retaliation is mere makeshift and self- 
deception. It is Satan whispering procrastination ard 
asking us to hold on to dishonour in the deluding 
excitement of 2 mock-—battle. No, no, the place for 
you, Moderates, Liberals, and all honourable men 
is outside, in universal revolt against tbis helotism, 
promulgated in the name of Empire. If you do not 
come out now, the battle is for ever lost, and the 
chains forged now will hold our children in unbreuk- 
able bondage. 

The Hypocrisy of Trusteeship 

The British Cabinet utters words of high and sacied 

purpose towards the African people:— 

“The Imperial Government are the trustees of 
the African Dependencies of which Kenya is one.” 

“There is no room for doukt that the mission of 
Britain is to work continuously for training and educa- 
tion of Africans towards higher intellectual, moral 
and economic leve] Everything possible will be done 
for the advancement and development of Africans.” 

And how is this advancement and development of 
the Africans to be worked out? 

His Majesty’s Government are convinced that the 
existing system of Government is hest calculated to 
achieve the aims which they have in view. 

And what is the record of this ‘‘existing system 
of Government?” 


Unjust taxation, compulsory registration, and 
compulsory labour, Government officials have been 
ised to collect labourers through influence over Native 
Chiefs who were obliged to send men against their 
will to work on plantations of private European land- 
lords and concessionaire companies who had obtained 
large tracts of lands confiscated from the natives. 
Nearly 12000 square miles of ferti'e Jand have been 
taken from the natives and turned into Crown lands 
without compensation, and now practically the whole 
of itis owned and managed by less than 2000 
Furopeans. Conditions cf Jabour kave led to immora- 
lity, prostitution and loose marital unions. 

Two thousand prosecutions were launched in the 
course of one year of the Netives Registration Act. 
This-is the record of the existing system of Govern- 
ment which is to be perpetuated to fulfil the trusteeship. 

The Hypocrisy of Non-Racial Phrasing 

\We are to'd that His Majesty’s Government cannot 
countenance legislation designed to exclude from a 
British Colony immigrants from any other part of the 
British Empire. But we are told immediately afterwards 
that the existing regulations in Kenya are of ‘‘general 
application”, and applicable to undesireble persons from 
Europe or America as from Asia. The Governor of 
Kenya has been directed therefore “‘to explore the 
matter further’? in concert with the Governor of 
Uganda and to submit proposals to the Colonial office 
for ‘‘contro!ling” immigration in the ‘‘economic 
interests cf the African’’, This is tco much even for 
the Z2mes of Ind‘a, which writes on July 26:— 

“It is obvions that this form cf control must 
chiefly affect Indianimmigration. We do not believe that 
there are any ‘extreme circumstances’ which at present 


make, or ara likely in the near future to make, this 


control necessary in the economic interests of Kenya.” 

Indian immigration affects the economic interests 
not of Kehya but of the European settlers, and it is 
well-known that these latter have always had in mind 
the ultimate prohibition of Indian immigration, With 
political and administrative power in their hands, 
whatever the theory may b:, the control of immigra- 
tion that is sanctioned is certain to be applied only 
against Indian immigration. The theoretical prohibi- 
tion of segregation laws with the grant of all dominant 
political and executive power to the small European 
population wil only lead to a campalgn more deter- 
min: d than ever to ciush the Indians by every means 
in thelr power. 

Segregation 

Simultaneously with the promulgation of the Cabinet 
decision against segregation of Indians in townships, 
‘General Smuts has declared war and opened the 
camra'gn to get this decision annulled, There is little 
doubt that henceforth what is decided in one part 
of the Emplre will react on another, and that the 
status of Indians in any part of the Empire is decided 
not by the highest, but by the lowest position they 
occupy anywhere else. Look at the argunent of 
General Smuts in answer to the Indian demand for 
equal franchise. Indians in British Columbia bad been 
refused the vote, says General Smuts, and so he claims 
that the same line should be taken in Sotith Africa. 
General Smuts has declared that legislation will be 
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passed through the Union Parliament by which it will 


be open to townships in future to set aside areas 
‘‘hoth for residence and for trade”. There was 
untouchability in the social system among Hindus, 
said General Smuts, and so he would get legislation 


passed in Africa imposing untouchabillty on Indians 
in the Empire. Unblushingly does the South African 
Premier, the favourite of the Fimplre, ‘eclare that 
his object is to prevent the South Af ican people 
buying from Indian traders. ‘“‘ If after the passing of 
such a law” says he, ‘‘our people in South Africa 
prefer to go and buy in an Indian bazar, it will 
not be the iault of the Government’’ 

he whole thing is presented in a nutshell in the 
claim of General Smuts that South Africa is ‘‘our own 
house’’. It dces not depend on the relative population 
or Imperial policy, but it is an Imperial axiom that 
the dominions are the white man’s own house, and 
he has the right to be master thereof, 

Judging from the precipitous course of events, @ 
universal policy of segregation throughout the Empire 
seems inevitable, unless India attains without loss of 
time the power to defend her people abroad. 

Unredeemed Helots 

The final blow to mutual recognition and adjust- 
ments of the needs and aspirations of all the inhabi- 
tants, European as well as African and Indian, 
is dealt by the decision that the franchise shall 
be communal, With the official majority, it was 
superfluous to have the additional precaution of keeping 
the Indians down to five elected members as against 
the Europeans’ eleven unofficial members elected 
exclusively by the votes ofthe uropean population. 
If the respective sizes of the various communities are 
remembered the full injustice of the arrangement wiil 
be seen. The Indians in Kenya number 22,822, 
the Arabs who will have one member number 10,102, 
and the whole European population , who are 
to have eleven elected members is 9551. And over 
and above this, the whit2 officials outnumber ail 
these elected szats put together, so that the exact 
strength of the Indian seats matters but little in the 
total impotence of their position. The vast bulk of the 
population, the 25 million natives, are to b2 represen- 
ted by -two missionaries—one on the Executive 
Council and another on the Legislative Council. 

_Itis no wonder under such circumstances, even 
Mr, Polak has wired, ‘‘very urgently advising no 
actep‘ance” and that Mr. Shrinivasa Shastri condemns 
the Cabinet decision as a profound humiliation and 
the deepest affront to India. The man whose miodera- 
tion and restraint won for his abilities the highest 
recognition from Government and who was sent round 


as Imperial Ambassador to all the Dominions to sue 
for justice for India, sums up the situation, in an 


interview to Reuter, that the p2ople of India are no 
longer equal pattfietrs in the British Commonwealth, 
but unredeemed helots in a Boer Empire. 

Will Mr. Shastri’s conclusion bear its logical fruit 
in determined action, or will it be lost once again in 
the bairen sands of vain petitioning? 

Mrs. Besant’s Verdict 
What does Mrs. Besant say? 
The vernment of Great Britain as yielded to the threats of 


handful of Europeans in Kenya, and has handed over to their 
tyranny the 22,822 Indians and the two apd a half millions of 


the Africans, about whose interests they pretended 10 be.so much 
concerned. We know how the Whites have treated the Africans; 
they have robbed them of their Jands; they have imposed on them 
forced labour; they pay them shameful wages; they ill-vse €bem 


physically. 
al * * 


As for the Indians, they are at the mercy of the armed Whites, 
whose threats have cowed the Cabinet of Britain, for, having 
yielded once, they will never dare to interfere with the power 
they have bestowed on them. The Cabinet insults the Indians with 


communal representation, and thus creates two hostile communities; 


to consummate the wrong, it gives 5 seats to 22,822 Indians and 


11 to 9,651 Whites. The Whites will be able to pass everything 
over the heads of the Indians; and perpetually insult and trample 
on them. The Indians will be entirely at their mercy, and nothing 
is to be gained by accepting the franchise or filling the seats. 
They are handed over, bound hand and foot. to their enemies, 
who will now be able to oppres. them Jegaily as wel as in other 
ways. 
a * id 

O.1 the whole, I think the frank brutality of the White settlers 
is less offensive than the Peckeniffian hypccrisy of the British” 
Cabinet, ; 


It is well that this has come before the elections. It will make 
sterncr the determination to win Swaraj. Then India herself will 
deal with the Dominions and Colonics, and will be able to protect ~ 
her own children at home and abroad. 


The Vital Point 


By depriving them of the fundamental citizen right 
of equal opportunities for acquiring property, the Cabinet 
has mercilessly 1uled that the people of India are un- 
touchables in the Empire. The Highlands with Nairobi in 
it are the nerve centre of the Kenya Colony. Exclusion 
from rights of primary assignment as well as of 
purchase of any land whatever in the Highlands, is 
tantamount to exclusion from the whole Colony. The 
temporary reservation of a portion of the Lowlands is 
a worthless offer which can deceive no one. Without 
rights of holding ary property of real value how can 
the twentytwo thousand and more Indians find life 
possible in Kenya? Just imagine, having to live in 
India without the right to hold any ownership over 
land! To the Indians domiciled in Kenya Kenya is 
their only home and they must now find themselves 
waifs in the wide world. Mr. Shastri has 1isen toa height 
of indignation never reached by him before. But alas ! 
Even kere his words are matked by unmistakable 
symptoms of the fatai weakness that pursues his great 
patriotism and abilities. He obtrusively conditions 
his declarations with a proviso as to constitutionalism 
and the use of pow already acquired, all which 
one does not know how he may hereafter define as 
the poison of weakness again begins to work. He 
advises however withdrawal from the Empire Exhibition 
and the resignation of the Indian members of 
Government. But again the tragic enswer to it is the 
attitude already taken by Mr. Sharma. Words and 
attitudes continue to deceive us when even a child 
may see that the Government of India is not in the 
throes of agony over its people’s grave discomfiture 
but is only acting the part of a disingenuous agent of 
Imperial authority merely feeling the pulse for advising 
patient submission. 


Cc. R, 
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Impossible But for Him 
(By George Joseph) 


Today is the third anniversary of the passing 
away of Tilak. Today happens to be also the third 
anniversary of the biginning of Non-cooperation. 
Tilak represented—in thought, outlook and work——a 
great chapter in India’s struggle for freedom. Mahatma 
Gandhi represents An equally great chapter in the 
Same story—the Revolution of Non-violence on @ 
national, nay international scale 


It is idle to erect competing pedestals of greatness 
for them. One star differeth from another in glory. 
But there is a logical, exact, interlocking connection 


between Tilak and Gandhi which it would be pro- 
fitable to understand. 


In historical precedence in the back-ground is 
another figure, understanding not whom, we under- 
Stand nothing at all. It is Naoroji. The accurate 
significance of Dadabhai to Indian nationalism—all 
the permanent part of it, was not struck by him till 
near the end of his long, combative and useful life. 
His earlier task was the intellectual formulation of the 
gtievance of foreign domination. It was an accident— 
the inherent accident of his hard mathematical mind 
that led him into the investigation of the economic 
consequences of British rule. The work he did was 
final and conclusive. Poverty and un-British Rule in 
India is one of the determining books of history as 
fateful and classic as Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations 
or Rousseau’s Oontrat Social:—pothing in politics or 
affairs could be the same after Its publication as before. 
But his political judgment lingered. For so experienced 
and alert a man, Naorojl’s recognition that economic 
exploitation and political dominance were two aspects 
of a single integral evil, was curiously belated. I do 
not know whether it was he that invented the blas- 
phemous phrase about the ‘‘indispensability of British 
connection’’; but he believed in the heresy for a 
long time. But the Partition of Bengal precipitated his 
thought long held in solution as it did that of a million 
Others. He made up his mind that the only way of 
redemption 1s Swarajya—a very revolution of the 
mind. Till then, Association in Government, not 
Authority was understood to be the goal of Indian 
politics. The method was not in controversy, because 
the end was clear-zonceived. But. to Naoroji belongs 
the. supreme credit of affirming that Swarajya. 
Authority was the only thing that mattered. The 
Revolution in ideal was a miracle for a man of his 
age. It can be no grievance that he never achieved 
the complementary revolution in the discovery of the 
true master. 

It was Tilak that discovered the true mastet in 
Indian politics—the common man, the man behind 
the plough and in the village, Indian politics befcre 
Tilak was the politics of private interviews and 
confidential whispers; No wonder elther. As long as 
the final word was conceded to rest with the Indian 
Civil Service and with Parliament in Hngland, the 
obviously right thing was to persuade them. By their 
very nature, they could be got at only through con- 
vergations and understandings, and the diplomacy of 
petitioning. Tilak discovered that the Civil Service 
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did not matter much nor even the House of Commons. 
He percevied that aH governments have to be 
bullied and driven and a foreign governmert more 
than any other. He felt that the only way to move the 
Indian Government was to defy and if possible, 
frighten it. As it happens, the British Government ts 
afraid mf mobs. Parliamentary government, the only 
system of administration with which Englishmen are 
acquainted, is regulated mob-law. Whatever the mob 
shouts is right; the bigger the mob, the righter it is 
and the more irresistible ‘its authority for Govern- 
ments. The Lokamanya decided that the only way 
to bring the Government to reason was by appeaiing to 
the people. He did not object to the Educated folk, 
but they were no use to him;—they were se iew. He, 
therefore, directed his appeal to the vast mass ofIndian 
humanity. He saw that though aur people were 
possessed of a fine and unrivalled culture and of an 
unequalled political sense, they were ignorant of the 
phrases and the outer forms with which he, as a 
graduate of Bombay and Englishmen by the fact of 
their existence were acquainted. There were two ways 
of getting the crowd into effective intellectual contact 
with the Government. The Government could be 
taught the phrases that move the people or the people, 
the intellectual routine of the rulers. He decided on 
the former course. He started on that vast process of 
popular Education, the result of which is to be seen 
in Maharashtra, where the common people know more 
about politics (genuine real politics) than in any other 
part of the country. The Kesari was cieated by him ; 
but it was something more than the Kesar, He 
created @ new language, he opened up a whole sphere 
of thought and intellectual interest; he made people 
alive with the thought of mastery, mastery over 
themselves, and over the Government; he brought the 
past to life again, made Maharashtra proud of itself 
and of its heroes. He rebuilt a nation. From time to 
time the Government imprisoned him; but whenever 
he came back, with ever growing power he threat- 
ened it with the weapon he had forged. Others havs 
had the glory of vast popular receptions; but it wae 
he that roused the people to the possibility of being 
organised into demonstrations. His march through the 
Maharashtra in 1917 was a triumphal procession, The 
Revolution was upon us. The Government wes brought 
into touch with the politically-minded villagers in 
thelr thousands and it was afraid. It discovered that 
sedition had spread from the towns to the villages, 
from the universitles to the farms, from the intelle« 
gentsla to the people. The passing of power from the 
lawyers to the peasants was not clearly visible in 
Tilak’s day because the movement was so huge that 
it could be perceived only in the detailed result. But 
he was responsible for the true revolution. 


The creation of the crowd as a compelling force 
in politics was the Lokamanya’s work and by a subtic 
irony he was content to,brandish the sheer size of the 
Indian crowd in the Englishman’s, face, The furthet 
problem was not solved by him:~How is the crowd 
to act? By an instinctive wisdom, he concéntrated on 
the single issue, and succeeded beyond dispute. 
Rebellion, political assassination, passive resistance, boy* 
cott of British goods—all these were gestions with 
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which the air was filled in his time, and he was too 
wide awake—a politician and journalist—noet to have 
known something about them all. But he never gave 


e current of his mind. As fate willed it, 
tn became @ 


a sign of th 
he died before the solution of the proble 


pressing, urgent necessity. 

The Khilafat Question forced the issue. Public, 
particularly Mussalman opinion, was wrath at the 
betrayal of Turkey and the country was on the brink 
of disaster. Popular emction had to be regulated into 
profitable and efficient channels, to avoid 
the imminent explosion. Violence was  possible— 
sporadic, local or organised, national, But there was 
not a single responsible person who would approve of 
it or assume its leadérship. Force was therefore out 
of the question. The need-of the time found its 
fulfiller. Mahatma Gandhi came forth; we do not waut 
to discuss his world-significance. In the narrow field 
of Indian politics, however, the whole of his life was 
a preparation for the chauge he introduced. He called 
it non-cooperation. The name was of no consequence ; 
but the reality was that the people whom ‘Tilak had 
roused were in need of regulation and subserving of 
national purposes. The power was there; but it bad 
to be used. It was & method that the nation was iu 
search of. Mahatmaji invented the method, presented 
the world with 4 perfect technique cf non-violent coer- 
cijon (to adopt Case's word). Won-cocperation 
was born on the day that Tilak died; and his very 
spirit was born afresh in the fulfilment of his purpose... 


Has non-cooperation achieved its end? Can it 
achieve the object defined by Mahatma Gandhi? The 
nation isin the middle of @ prolonged decision, which 
looks perilously like a battle. But no matter; history 
will tell. But of one thing we may be sure. The pro- 
gramme of 1920 would have been impossible but for 
the long life of him we knew as Tilak............ 

(Specially Ovntributed to Navajivan Tilak Nimlber) 


Jail Life in India 


Vv. K. B. writes vo tue Epiror or “Tur Curoyicir.” 

Sir,—In view of the coming meeting by the Bombay 
Presidency Association, on Friday the 27th instant, 
to protest against the inhuman treatment in the 
Visapur jail and the flogging of political prisoners 
in the Yerawda jail, the following facts, regarding 
jail life in India, would be found to be ivteresting. 


The Report of the Painter Committee, specially 
appointed to report on the Visapur jail and the state- 
ments of Messrs. Virumal and Bhojraj are now public 
property, and the treatment there has been rightly 
condemned by all right-thinking men. But the public 
does not know what happens in ordinary jails. 


There are various kinds of tasks awarded to the 


prisoners, such as pumping water, grinding, breaking 
metal, etc., etc. 


The ‘Chakki’ sheds are present in all the jails of 
India, and are responsible for many cruelties. Even 
Subracs are not rare in our jails, Hence, one can 
think of the indignities, and cruelties suffered specially 
by the political prisoners, for not fully completing 
the task because they are unused 40 such kind: of 
work, 
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The following punishments are awarded to the 
prisoners, mostly for not finishing the task—which 18 
impossible to be finished by those, wko are not used 
to rough life :— 


(1) Hand-cuffs—these are mostly awarded for 4 
nights continuously. This is considered a milder 
kind of punishment. 

(2) “Kapji-Roti”—penal diet, consisting of juwart 
bread with too much salt in it, It is mostly awarded 
for 4 days continuously. “Kanij-Roti” is an unhealthy 
diet, because too much salt not seldom causes 
diarrhoca among the prisoners, whe—notwithstanding 
thia uuhealthy diet—have to finish their tasks, mostly 
grinding. When the prisoner fails to complete the 
task—which must be the case under tle circumstance 
—he is awarded a still more cruel punishment, which 
is described below :— 


(3) “Bar-fetters and standing hand-cuffs”, awarded 
usually for 7 days. Bar-fetters are kept day and 
night, while standing hand-cuffs for ) hours every day. 


I interviewed one Malshi Peta ‘Satyagrahi’ 
prisoner, since returned from jail. Jle was awarded 
this punishment for not completing the grinding work. 
Hie is a high-class Bania, but he was set to grind 
=5 lbs. of corn daily. The heavy ‘Chakki’ stone was 
difficult to turn, even for 15 minutes. A companion 
Was with difficulty found ont and they both ground 
the corn for some days, But, when he could not find 
@ companion to turn the ‘Chakki’ with him, he failed 
to complete the task and wasawarded the punishment, 
which he describes as follows:— 


Bar-fetters consist of iron-fetters attached with 
a heavy long rod, which is fixed with the help of 
blacksmiths with hammers. It takes a quarter to 
half an hour to fix the bar and fetters, and sometimes 
the prisoners actually bleed on account of the opera- 
tion. On account of the fetters with the heavy iron 
bare, which are kept on the prisonors for seven days 
avd nights, there are sometimes ‘abscess’ on the 
prisoner's logs, and walking becomes painful. It is 
especially so, when prisoners have to answer Ccalls-of 
nature, when they have to rise from their seats almost 
naked and to climb three steps of a raised piece of 
ground to wash themselves. Added to bar-fetters, are 
standing hand—cuffs, which keep the prisoner fixed to 
a pillar for 9 hours. 


(4) “CGunny-cloth, for a month”. No clothes for 
month. They have to undergo this painful and 
humiliating experience, even during the biting cold 
of winter—this gunny-cloth being porous—and -it 
causes an itching sensation during the heat of the 
summer. 


(5) Prisoners are at times given only boiled 


jowart to eat. 
(6) To 
Who are these Mulshi. prisoners ? They are high- 
souled educated men offering themselves for imprison- 
ment as a, protest against the sequestration of ancestral 
homesteads of farmers to give waterpower to an 
industrial concern. CG. RR, 


crown all, fogging is resorted to, 


Navajivos Press, Sarkhigara Vadi, Sarangpur, dhmedabad, 
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Khadi Note 

Annual Meeting of the Gujerat Khadi Mandal 

ag annual meeting of the Gujetat Provincial 
adi Mandal was held on the ist ot july under the 

presidentship of Sjt, Lakshmidas Parshotan Fhe 

members in charge ot each of the four departments, 

viz.; Sale, Production, Technique and Accessories, gave 


% ‘description of the work done by their respective 
departments. 


The sales department repotted ¢ sale of about 3 
lacs of _Tdpees worth of Khadi from January last to 
the end of June. A great portion of this Khadi came 
from. other provinces of coufse, but  Gujerat had 
not imported this Khadi, hundteds of spinning 
wheels in distam provinges would have 
remained idle, and so much money would have 
been lost to many a poor home. The Gujerat Khadi 
Department sends inspectors to the production centres 
and takes up all the Khadi that they are unable: to 
dispose of, and thus encourages the spinning 
activity by providing an outlet for their surplus out- 
put. The provinces have been helped by the All 
Indie C., K. D. to sell their Khedi locally by em- 
ployizg hawkers, and in order to meet the expenses 
of hawking, the department has allowed 2 p. c. com- 
mission on Khadi thus sold. But very little advantage 
has been taken of this help so far. There are various 
causes behind the failure of the producing centres to 
sell their Khadi locally. Till these are effectively 
remedied itis. necessary that the provinces, which 
cofsime more Khadi than they produce; should go 
on absorbing the surplus production of other provinces 
and thereby relieve the financial strain on those pro- 
vinces. Khadi activity requires to be helped in various 
ways till it attains its maturity and can stand on its 
own legs. Khadi must needs be improved; the yarn 
turned out should be even and strong, and so on. 
There is no complaint against Khadi made in places 
where spinning. and other things are well organised. 
But where it is not, the spinning activity will have 
to be helped in various ways until it is placed on a 
sound footing. It is just proper, therefore, that a 
province more inclined and able to use Khadi should 
impert the surplus from sister provinces. 


Gujerat has been able to produce very little Khadi 
of its own. The Mandal has resolved’to improve the 
yarn of its spinning centres, by taking them one by 
one in hand, till good production is insured. It does 
not allow any centre to spin irregular yarn. Some 
centres have begun to produce good yarn as a 
result of this resolve. Though small in quantity it can 
compe vith any yarn of medium count of other 
provinces. It must be admitted, therefore, what this 
progress though slow, is very steady. In some parts of 
Broach and Surat districts, there are many who are 
spinning with e view to clothe themselves emtirely 
with home-spun; and the number of such spinners 
3 incressing under ts technical department, About 

50 students ate trained in the art of uanutacturing 
Kheadi. The students are distributed in the three Khadi 
Vidyalayas of Madhda, Bardoli and Sabarazati. Workerr 
trained in all the prodesses of manufacttring Khadi 
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are wanted ‘or production centres and national schools; 
and the youtns trained In toe Khadi schools are 
entrusted with work in production centres or m0 
national schneis to conduct weaving ciasses. Gnjerat 
gas realised thet thie imdustry can speedily progress 
With the help of youths trined and skilled in 
the art, 

The accessory aepartment gave an idea of the 
manula@ciize and see of hand-gins, carding instru- 
ments, spindles, sprayers etc. 


Sit, Lakshmidasbtat described the system by 
which the agricultuzists of Ramesara, @ village in the 
Panchmahal district, dre taught to manutacture their 
cloth by ‘themselves out ot their own cotton. His 
description gave-u good idea of the great possibilities 
of social service among the villages through the 
channel of Khadi work. It also showed how much 
the spinning wheel can supplement the ploughy We 
have heard a good deal as to how the disappearance 
of the spinning wheel and the decilne-of the hand— 
loom industry has affected agriculture, the source of 
livelihood, The description of Khadi activity in 
Ramesare shows how agricudure-is supported by the 
revival of the spinning wheel. 


If the farmer were'to sell his coiton after ginning 
if himseli, he would earn the wages of ginning, b2 


able to preserve pure seed, save himself from having 


to spend double money for it and also have to carry 
only one cart-load of cotton to the market instead of 
three of s2ed cotton. Simply by introducing the hand= 
gin in every house, the peasanis can reap all these 
advantages. In Ramesara they have been persuaded 
to stop infant marriages and to abstain from holdizg 
caste-dinners which were hitherto frequently heli, 
heavy debts being Incurred in most cases. This is 
no mean social service which Khadi workers have jt 
in thelr power to render to-the immencse advantage 
of the peasantry. 

The Mandal has a membership of about 50 and it 
has about 40 agancies for the sale of Khadi. 

Maharashtra Khadi Mandal 


Mr. Shanker Vinayak Thakar, the secretary of 
the Maharasutra Khadi Mandal, which appear to have 
just come into existence, in his letter to us asking 
for bulletins issued from this, department, Ynterms us 
thay the headquarters or (fe Mandal have been 
transferred from Poona to Dhulia. 

We welcome the news of the formation of « 
hadi Mandal in Maharashtra, [tis necessary that this 
department be kept informed of the existence of such 
Mandals in whichever provinces they are formed, 
together with the names of persons in charge 
of them. Tt need hardly be suggested that the 
establishment of similar Khadj Mandals in all the 
provinces would considerably facilitate the sound 
organisation of the Charkha movement all over the 
country. 

Khadi Vidyalaya 

Applications irom candidates wishing to be 
admitted in the Khadi Vidyaiaya are still coming ja 
irom aitferent proviuces. Gne or two provinces have 
begun to tage steps ta mdopt the suggestion trom 
this department that every brovince should have a Khedi 
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Vidyalaya of its own; but with the exception of these 
two, the other provinces generally do not appear to have 
awaken to the necessity of prompt action in the 
matter. Candidates wishing to be admitted in the 
Sabarmati Khadi Vidyalaya will do well to persuade 
the workers in thelr own provinces of the necessity 
of immediately starting Khadi Vidyalayas. 


The authorities of the Provincial Mandals are 
requested to make speedy arrangements for the neces- 
sary training of those desirous of doing Khadi work 
in their own provinces. Many of those who apply 
give up their lucrative employments to join national 
service. If every province could organise its Khadi 
department, it could utilise the valuable services of all 
such self-sacrificing men, 


The provincial authorities, we hope, will give 
setlotts attention to this matter. 


YY. eee eee ee 
Navajivan Press, Ahmedabad. 


A warning on behalf of the Tuni Taluka Samiti 
has been published in the press that a number of 
bales of Khadi of doubtful geniunness are belng 
despatched by some ‘Tuni merchants to the 
address of the Sabarmat! Khadi Bbhandar. ‘If this is 
true the Tuni merchants niust be dealing in market 
cloth, It is clear that none should accept Tuni cloth 
as pure Khaddar till it is certified as such by the 
inspector that we hearis soon to be appointed by the 
Godavery District Congress Committee. 

In their exolanation regarding the above warning, 
the authorities of the Gujerat Provincial Khadi Bhan- 
dar state that so far they have received reliable stuff 
But recently, they had information that Khadi 
was now being bought from the bazar for export 
purposes, and so the chief manager of the Bhandar 


has personally gone there for investigation. 
| -Maganial K. Gandhi 


only. 
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Ahmedabad, Thursday, 2nd 
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(Continued from page 52) 


It must be noted that we have made no allowance 
for increased receipts from, public property, like 
forests, or land or irrigation and navigation works. 
Our suggestions of entirely independent finance would 
no doubt involve at first additional taxation. But 
additional taxation js not invariably an evil. If only 
we could be sure that the proceeds would be employed 
exclusively On purposes of national development, we 
should/ have no objection to suggesting a budget of 
Rs. 225 to 250 crores on either side as, indeed,’ the 
foregoing suggestions would amount to. Emphasis on 
retrenchment is the child of distrust in the spending 
authority, matured on the spectacle of wasteful public 
expenditure. We do not deny the need for such 
emphasis in the conditions of modern finance; we would 
Only wish that a due sense of proportion be observed 
in advocating one or the other of the two means to 
Secure equilibrium in public fipance. 


In this critique of the scheme of Provincial Finance— 
@s outlined by the Reforms proposal— we have dell- 
berately refrained {rom discussing the constitutional 
aspect. In the next chapter we have made a few brief 
rematks on some of the novel features of the proposals, 
Here we may draw attention to only one aspect which 
relates to the subject under discussion. The one thing 
that bas emphasize. the need for financial indepen- 
dence is the belief, that without it provincial autonomy 
would be a farce, and Responsible Government {mpos- 
sible. But the only real commencement of a 
truly responsible Government of India can be 
made when the Supreme Government is _ India- 


nised entirely. So long as the Supreme Government 
is outside Indian control, it will tend to become # 
champion of class interests, a bulwark of absolutism. 
We who believe in an Indian vationality cannot 
advocate the abolition of the Central Government. 
But we cannot consider that we have made any real 
Progress towards responsible democratic government, 
s0 long as Indians do not control the Imperial Govern- 
ment of India. To us the demand for Brovinciel 
Autonomy in the past wes acceptable Only es the first 
step for preparing the people in the task of self-govern- 
ment. We welcome It today as a good device far 
political education and administrative apprenticeship 
which the Indian people need. But we cannot be blind 
to the fact that’ our provinces, as they are, have na 
Principle of unity In them; that too great e prominence. 
to the idea of Provincial Autonomy must logically lead 
to further dismemberment, which would be economl- 
cally riinous and politically suicidal. The system af 
Provincial Finance outlined above has in it germe of 
intense provincial jealousiesin the future. We would 
have none of it. It still leaves a very congiderable 
measure of Indian revenues and expenditure beyond 
Indian control. We cannot consider it advantageous to 
India. Without thinking at all of any military 
rivalries with Japan or Russia, we must still have a 
strong Cential Government to accomplish most economi- 
cally the material regeneration of the country. If 
this reasoning Is sound, we would have to undo muck 
that now appears as a move in the right directien. 
And nowhere, we think, will that tendency sesert 
itself earlier, or more unmistakably, than inthe regiom 
of finance. 


The Ethics of Public Borrowing 


{ Based on the sixty years of Indian Finance ] 


We have already referred once or twice before in 
these supplements, incidentally, to the economic aspect 
of the public debt of the Government of India. Let 
us now consider more particularly the entire problem 
of the Indian Public Debt, with special reference to 
the ethical side of the question. But the premise must 
be made thatin this, as in many another socio-economic 
question, it is impossible always to keep asunder ethics 
from economics, They mingle with and react upon 


one another as night and day. It is diffieult to de- 
marcate frontiers. Moreover, in this instance, it would 
be better to consider the elements of borrowing, both 
public and private, and determine the respective im- 
plications of each, by way ofa preliminary toa ¢loser 
study of the main problem. 

The -pratice of borrowing by great states in moders 
times has become so common that we are apt to far 
get the relatively very recent origin of this use c¢ 
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public credit, ard also to misunderstand its nature, If 
by credit we enderstand. the power to obtain: command 
over apdt! capital on. wealth, acquired with tbe 


free conse!:t of the true owner in return fora promise 
t> relmburas @ later date, togeiuer with a regular 
payment of a stipulated interest, we must recognise 
some important fundatnental differences between public 
and private credit, and the consequent difference in 
the treatment of public and mivate indebtedness, In ‘ 
case of private individuals in all ordinary borrowiig 
the borrower must offer to the credifor,some security— 
a mortgage ora pledge—out of the borrower’s existing 
or expacted wealth, without which the Jorn operation 
would be difficult. In the case of public borrowing by 
the State, it is, as a rule, impossible for the State to 
Siienate any portion of the public domain, even if the 
State possesses one. 


For the liquidation of Germen Indebtedness, 
the proposal to hypothecate fhe German 
railways and public mivies is now frequently heard. 
In a manner the conditions of Reparation in the Ver- 
sailles Treaty suggest an indirect hypothecation of the 
German national resources. It remairs to be seen how 
far the sovereignty of the German State will in practice 
prove compatible with these conditions, how far the 
League of Nations would enforce or modify the Ver- 
sailles Treaty in this particular. 


In fact in most cases the effective cause of 
borrowing by the State Is the. absence of any 
realisable and alienable wealth belonging 
tothe Govermrent as representing the State. This 
great diflerence between a private borrower and. State 
borrowers leads to considerable divergences in the 
contract of Loan. The creditor in the case of private 
borrowers can in the Jast resource, realise his claim 
eut of the specific sectirity qbtained at the time when 
the !oen contract wes made; but there fs very little, 
if any at all, possibility of this nature in the case of 
the indebted Sintes. Again, while a private borrower, 
given the will and the foresight or prudence required, 
can imaks regular and iu:mediate provision to meet his 
debt when it should fall due by increasing his efforts 


to produce or by cutting’ down expediture, the debtor 
state cannot alvays and readily adopt such a course. 


More cften than not its loans have been contracted 
for purposes which have no substance or surplus be- 
bind. And the Public Expenditure of the State admits 
of no iapid and proportionate curtailment such as 
would guazantee the repayment of the Loan when due. 
Works may have been commenced or 
policy adopied which could not be altered, 
and, therefore, expenditure in connection with them 
cannot be reduced, Public servants again, may have 
been enagaged who cannot, without serious risk of 
chronic unemployment and wide-spread misery, be 
dismissed to afford relief to the Public Txpenditure. 
Hence, though the State enjoys the advantage of being 
sole ju ige of its own solvency, thougt It admits no limits 
to its Tevenues save those imposed by the absolute 
needs of its cit'zens, it is yet in a matkedly difficuit 


situat on in the matisr of retrenchment to tepay its 
debts. 


Such being the differences between the nature of 
private borrowing and that of the Same, the question 
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next srises how far and on what grounds is it advisable 
for the State fo borrow. If on every cccéasion that the 
receipts do not suffice to meet the disbursement 
recourse {s bad to -borrowirg, the limit will soon be 
reached beyond which not all the exercise of the 
sovereign powers of the State would suffice to meet 
even the interest charge on the new debt added every 
time. Under such circumstances the State wiil be 
faced with an annihilation of its credit altogether. 
The common device of imcompetert or timid financiers 
to borrow on the pretext that the deficit in the 
budget is due to extraordinary expenditure, not likely 
to recur in fhe subsequent years, and therefore not 
fit to be charged on the current revenues, is subversive 
of all sound principles governing the management of 
public credit. An outlay, which in a given year 
appears to be extraordinarry, e. g- reorganisation of 
the army, or the cost of a military expedition, or of 
famine, may yet be recurring if not in the same form 


or the same abject in the subsequent years, at least 
with the same effects as far as the Public 


Purse is concerned. Eut even grantirg the nor 
recurring character of such extraordinary expenditure, 
that by itself jis no justification for a recourse to 


-borrqwing rather than looking to current revenues to 


finance such an outlay. In England, the kome of 
sound finance, the opinion seems to have gained ground 
ever since the time of Wm. Pitt, the younger, that 
it would be preferable, as far as possible, to finance 
a war by increased revenue than by loans; and what 
applies to war applies to ail other apparently 
extraordinary non-recutting expenditure. Gladstone, 
in his Budget Speech of 1854, has made the prin¢iples 
governing War Finance classic. The line of distinc- 
tion between what outlay should be met by loans and 
what by taxation may be said to lie along the possi- 
bilities of benefit to the subsequent generation. 
Borrowing would be necessary as well as commend- 
able if from a conte:rplated outlav the. generations to 
follow are expected to derive material benefit. Borrowing 


would be ruinous if incurred only to cover up the 
waste caused by our generation in the eyes of cur 
posterity. The eighteenth century opinion that al 
public borrowing is beneficial is thus withcut justification. 
Tt may, indeed, be that the revenues of the State are 
for the moment so fu'ly charged with the ordinary 
expenditure that for that-vear at any rate borrowing 
may be inevitable; but if so, such a lcan must be for 
the shortest possible term, and provision must be made 
by the State to pay it off from the increased current 
revenues. Nodebtincurred to cover a temporary deficit 
in the ordinary income should. be such as to accumu- 
late and increase till its interest charge should come 
to be so great as to absorb all possible inorease in 
the revenues. 


. The proper justification for the use of public credit, 
then, is to be found in those objects of public utility, 
the cost of which is too large and too sudden to be 
met out of current revenues, and the result of which 
is exyected to be such an addition to the current 
reventuas as to render the burden of the debt insigni- 


ficant. As all public borrowing is an intoad upon the 
capital of the citizens, which is thereby diverted from 
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productive purposes in the hands of private individuals, 
the State would not be justified. in causing the diver- 
gion, unless. it is expected to accomplish a similar 
object which private individuals may not attempt 
because of its vastness or unfamilierity. It may some- 
times heppen that public borrowing for objects of utility 
or rather for reproductive purposes would not meet 
this test, if we consider only pecuniary results to the 
State itself; but if as the consequence of this extension 
of public activity, there is an addition to the wealth 
of the community, this indirect gain tothe State may 
afford sufficient justification for the original borrowing. 
And there are other advantages of the State utilising 


its credit for such purposes. It gives an impetus to 
the instinct of saving and consequently to the forma- 


tion of capital by affording safe channels for investment. 
Its operations engender, also, the habit of dealing 
in securities or intangible wealth. Only care must be 
taken that by too frequent a recourse to borrowing 
the State should not destroy all spirit of private enter- 


prise, or create unnecessaly fluctuations in the market 
for capital leading to unjustifiable speculation. 


If public indebtedness should have been incurred 
exclusively for productive purposes the question of 
paying off the debt has herdly any practical interest. 
The question must no doubt remain very important 
in every case of a debt incurred for purposes which 
leave no tangible assets behind it to meet the charge. 
Provision, whether by means of a sinking fund 
or other specific reserve, or by additional 
taxation, must be made to pay off such a debt; fcr 
the sooner this useless burden Is removed the better 
for public credit and general welfare. But in the case 
of debt incurred for objects indicated above, the 
surplus revenues, after a certain period, wou!'d suffice 
to bear all charges, and provide for liquidation 
automatically. If, under such circumstances, no effort 
is made to pay off the capital even though there js a 
surplus, the State may have other objects in view, 
or some special justification. In any case there would 
be no need for anxiety so long as the surplus created 
is not what the French writers call ‘‘vasp'lle.” In a 
society in which some kind of collective enterprise is 
accepted, but does not exclude private enterprise 
altogether, it would be wise for the State to clear its 
property as soon 2s may be of all charges including 
those for capital redemption, rarticularly ifthe programme 
of public borrowing for similar purposes {sa continuous 
one. It would not be wise to suffer it to be impaired 
merely by ovet-—confidence or indifference. While no 
special effort is needed, no additional taxation has to 
be imposed, it would yet be prudent to apply the 
norma! surplus due to such enterprise to pay off the 
debt charge. 


It may, however, be observed that the present 
tiniversal practice consists in giving a collective 
guarantee of the credit of the State as judged 
by its total revenue of resources, without any 
attempt at specification, without any idea of 


setting’ apart given revenues foi given objects. The 


*Borrowing only for productive purposes would not, it may be 
suggested, cover the,case of borrowing for railway onstruction; 
for, strictly speaking Transport is aot production but only a facility 
*in exchange. Borrowing for productive purposes is nov necessarily 
the same thing ss borrowing for objects which will ultimately vay 
te the Btate, 
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practice ot consolidation is no dowbt advantageous, 
particularly in a rich State, with a variety of. obligations 
incurred at different times for different purposes. As 
in such a case: there would be a possible chance for 
the weakest link in the chain to determine the strength 
of the entire. chain, consoliddtion helps'to prevent 
sich weakness from becoming. apparent to the 
prejudice of the credit of the State. As no State is 
quite free from some part of its debt being for waste- 
ful purposes, the pratice of consolidation may on the 
whole be comtnended. It has, moreover, another 
advantage in that it helps the State to avail itself of 
any fall in the rate of interest, and thus reduce its 
total burden by way of -interest. The practice, if 
uniformly adopted, would prevent the automatic liqui- 
dation of that portion of the debt which may have 
been incurred for productive purposes. In that case 
the only safe recommendation .would be analogous to 
the policy followed’ ‘in England’ before the last great 
War: Apply all the available surplus for the redemption 
of the debt, arranging the normal standard of revenue 
and expenditure so as usually to leave a surplus. 
The Origin of Indian Debt. 
The public debt of India, as it exists today, is the 
creation exclusively of British rule in this country. 
The previous governments had to live necessarily 
within their income, 2s much from the ignorance of 
the nature and use of public credit as from the 
impossibility of putting it to proof in a well ordained 
manner, even supposing the earlier financiers under- 
stood the character and alm of Public Credit. India 
had, therefore, no National Debt prior to the establish- 
ment of the British rule in the country. The East 
India Company, as already observed elsewhere, was 
a notorious offender against. the canons of sound 
finance. Whenever its revenues failed to suffice for 
iis expenditure it had recourse to borrowing. When 
the trading charter of the East India Company 
expired in 1835, the total rupee debt i. e. the debt 
incurred in India—was Rs. 33.295 crores as the result 
of wars avd conquest. In the next fifteen years, the 
Afghan and Sikh Wars combined to raise the debt by 
1850 to Rs. 45.336 crores, which remained nearly 
at the same level right upto the Mutiny in 1857. The 
heavy expenditure involved in suppressing the Mutiny 
caused a considerable increase in the total indebtedness, 
ainounting in 1859-60, the year following the Mutiny, 
and the first year under review here to Rs. 63,555 
crores. On the. transfer of the Government of India 
.to the Crown, the Crown assumed this debt of the 
Company in addition to a payment of 4 12 million to 
the proprietors cf the East India Stock, which sum 
was also added to the debt of India.* The sterling 
debt during the Company’s regime was insignificant. 
~ * 4 propos of this- debt the Welby Commission observes: 
“The history of this debt during the last 60 years conveys: an 
interesting lesson in finance. From 1838-9 to 1861-2 deficit wag the 
rule and surplus the exception, for 19 years*of the former were 
arrayed against five of the latter. The stagistics of the Compary 
leave much to be desired in precision and the figures of the 
early years must be ‘taken only as approximate......... The permanent 
debt of India, whether raised here oy in India amounted on the 30th 
April, 1842, to £ 33,577,414. On the 30th April, 1857 immediately 
before the Mutiny, it amaunted to £ 51,327,958 an increase 
of 63 p. c. in 156 years, Phe 30th April, 1862 marks. the close df 
the Mutiny expenditure, and the permanent debt had then risen 
to £ 97,037,062 on increase in 20 years of nearly 190 per cent,” 
N. B.—Owing to imperfection in the statistics the figures far 
this period as given by different anthoriries do not agree. See 
inter alia Wilson's first Budget statement, Dutt’s India in the 
Victorian Age, Strachey (op. cit.) the Statistical Abstracts, &, 
The Welby Commission figures are from a Parliamentary Return 
of 1881, 
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In 1858 at the time of the transfer, the East India 
Stock of 412,000,000 was provided for by a special 
fund, which would bave paid offthc amount by 1875. 
Though this debt was actually paid off in 1874, the 
fund for the purpose was less by 44,579,416 for the 
amount in 1874; ani consequently the'sum was added 
1o the permanent debt of India. { But the whole of 
this transaction relating to the transfer of the debt in- 
curred by the Company to the Government of India 
under the Crown has been challenged from the stand- 
point of political justice. The debt had been piled up to 
effect the conquest of India, and when the Ennpire 
was acquired by the Crown, the cost of its acquisition 
was saddled on the Indian exchequer. In the opinion 
of Mr. Dutt § an impartial judge discussing this 
debt would have ruled that no claim lay against India 
as to4 69} million of the debt which was ‘‘part of the 
unjust demand of an“ = annual tribute 
which India should not have paid.’”’ 
The cost of suppressing the mutiny by British troops, 
amounting to 4 40 million might have been allowed 
against India, subject to a deduction for the expendi- 
ture incurred by India on the wars waged for British 
Imperial purposes—wars with Afghanistan, Persia or 
China. The Public Works Debt of 4 24 million would 
also, he thinks, have been allowed against India, 
subject, possibly, to injunctions against further borrow- 
Ing to meet wasteful guarantees on Railways. *' A 
hundred millions of the so called Public Debt of 
India would thus have been struck off as not justly 
due from India......There would have been no 
National debt; for there need be no National Debt 
in India.” 


Without quite adopting the view underlying the 
lest statement, we may yet observe that the 
offence of the Company -was allthe greater, because 
while they went on borrowing for wars and similar 
wasteful purposes, they made no provision to pay off 
the debt. Some attempts at funding and conversion 
were made during the closing years of the Company’s 
rule, but they were of no avail. The interest on the 

+ Of course the rupee and sterling figures are not to be under- 
atood as showing a difference in the proprictorship of the debt, 
making the rupee debt belong to Indians and the sterling debt to 
Englishmen. Though no definite information is available, it is 
probably quite true that a considerable propertion even of the rupee 
debt was held by Englishmen in England. One can easily under- 
stand that in the early years of the Company’s rule they could 
not have persuaded Indians to lend to the Government, 

~ Para, 118 of the Welby Commixsion Report. 

& P. Sh, Dutt. p. o. cit. 
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rupee debt was in 1820 at the rate of 67 and the 
debt bearing this higher rate was not paid off till 1853 
-59, from 1823 to 1853, the Compamy had borrowed at 
5% and between 1824 and 1835 small amounts had also 
been borrowed at 4% . The bulk of the 5% debt was 
converted into 4Z in 1854, but the shock to the credit 
of the State caused by the Mutiny necessitated more 


borrowing at the higher rate of 52 which was not final- 
ly paid off till 1871. In 1859 the Government of the 


Crown had to borrow at 53% and the loan was not paid 
of till 1878-79, The 5$Z loan was, however, converted 
in 1871 into 44%, so that after 1878-79 practically the 
whole rupee debt was at interest varying between 4% 
and 44 %. The 44% Loan was converted by 1893 to 
4% with the exception of a sum of Rs. I crore borrowed 
from the Holkar Durbar for the Indore State Rail- 
way and not convertible till 1970. In 1893 commenced 
the first 34% debt, and in the next year the bulk of the 
4% debt was converted Into this lower rate debt. In 
1896-97 a new loan of Rs. 4 crores was raised at 3%, 
but in 1990 the rate was egain raised to 34 % which 
remained the pravailing rate until war broke out in 
1914. Thereafter there was a steady crescendo of rates 
that has been just this year barely checked. An 
English critic objects to this view as being unjust. He 
considers that the British crown, taking over the 
Government of India from the Company, was in the same 
position as a capitalist or Jandlord buying an estate 
which he thinks has immense possibilities, but which 
needs considerable outlay for reclamation works before 
the estate could be made to pay. As the capitalist does 
not wish to obtain any profit for himself from the estate, 
he could not be blamed if he charges the estate at least 
with the cost of reclamation. We cannot agree to this 
view of the case. It is open to argument whether the 
British Crown--the capitalist—has not derived directly 
or indirectly, considerable gain for the British public 
out of this rich estate of the Indian Empire, even if 
we accept that the Company’s debt was incurred for 
anything at all similar toreclamation. Indians will find 
it difficult to adopt this view. In any case, granting the 
whole position, it oyly comes to this thet the British 
Crown should not have been charged with the East 
India Company’s debt. It does not show why India 
should bear that debt. Possibly, it would be most in 
accordance with political justice to say that the debt 
should have been borne by neither India nor England. 
The creditors must be taken to have lost their claim 


on the demise after insolvency of their debtor—the 
‘ast India Company, A 
(to be Continued) 
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Notes 


Peace 
ess 


Pandit Rambhuj Dutt passed away peacefully at 
Mussorie on Monday. An active politician and 
religious and soclal reformer all bis life, he fought 
many battles and the years tock off him the toll of 
suffering. He was one of those that were persecuted 
by the Government in the days of martial law in 
the Punjab. He laboured and spared himself not. 
Now the day of his call to the Peace has cone. 
‘Our sincere message of sympathy to Sarala Devi 
Chaudharani who strengthened him in all good works 


and is now left in loneliness. 
Ba 

Steadily goes the battle in Nagpur. There is little 
to record, as little as there was in the long months 
and ats of trench warfare, in France. The routine 
is the same as it was the first day, with the few 
variations initiated by the Government for its own 
purposes. Numbers vary, places are different; but the 
conflict between the right of the people and the will 
of the Governnient is still in belng. Mr. Patel 
signified his accession to generalship by increasing 
the number of arrests every day. At the moment of 
writing, one of the possibilities of the situation is that 
the Governiuent may purchase release from its diffi- 
culties by acceding to a motion in the Legislative 
Council of the Central Provinces asking for the 
cancellation of the Magistrate’s order. But it would 
not do to leave anything to chance. 

Any way, Mrs. Gandhi is going to do no such 
thing. She Las watched the struggle from a distance 
and at close guarters. The call has come to her and 
she has made up her mind to enter into the strugele. 
She is goizg to lead a batch of ladies into jail on 
the next Gandhi Day. Her appeal for recruits is being 
responded to actively from far and near and we hope 
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it may be possible for her to march at the head of a 
hundred consecrated women. Vraise and compliment 
would be irreverence in her case—there is none 
worthy enough to speak the words of praise. To 
thousands who have come into contact with her, she 
is just Ba. Ba she has been to all and Ba she will 
be to the fortunate sisters who will march into the 


house of bondage under her motherly, sanctifying 
leadership. 


“‘No-Empire’’ Day 

The All-Indis Congress Working Committee 
has passed the following resolution:—— 

The decision of the British Government on the 
Ixenya question having made it clear that it is not 
possible for India to have an equal and honourable 
place in the Britith Empire, the Working Committee 
of the Indian National Congress is of opinion that 
there should be a solemn demonstration throughout 


Jndia to mark the event. The Committee therefore 
resolves that there shall be a peaceful /arfal through- 


out India on the 26th of August. There shall be 
meetings everywhere on that day at which resolutions 
should be passed calling upon the people to absttin 
from participation in the British Empire Fxibition, 
the Imperial Conference, the Empire Day celebrations 
and all other Imperial fuctions. In view of the unani- 
mous expression of opinion by the 
of all political views on the far reaching issues in- 
volved, the Committee hopes that everyone will join 


in the demonstrations and mectings irrespective of diffe- 
rence of, opinion in respect of other matters, 


The All-India Committee 

The meeting of the All-India Committee in Vizaga- 
paiam was @ sad waste of energy, money and time. 
The meeting was convened by the President on the 
initiative of thirtyone members of the Comnilttee 
who sent in a requisilion for the purpose. We have 
already expressed our opinion thet the Tresident had 
a discretion whether or not to summon the meeting, 
and that he exercised it wrongiy in asking members 
to reassemble from all parts cf the country a bare 
three weeks after the Nagpur meeting. Mr. Verkatap- 
payya thought that the relevant Article in the 
constitution was mandatory. We think be was wrong, 
but we cannot blame him. We wis we cculd say a 
similar thing about the requisitionist;, When the few 
who thought it thelr duty to respond to the President’s 
summons attived in Vizagapatam, they discovered 
that the gentlemen who had caused all this public 
inconvenience had thought it fit to telegraphically 
withdraw the requisition. The withdrawal was twenty- 
four hours before the date of meeting. What is more, 
there was not one of them present to explain tothe 
Committee why the withdrawal was delayed till the 


representatives 
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eleventh hour or to apologise to the Committee for 
the undoubted discourtesy. As it was, when the 
President opened the meeting, the House was left 
without any busivess to do. The Nagpur resolution 
convening the Special Congress stood unchallenged 
and there was nothing left to do besides its postpone- 
ment from August to September. 
The Consequences 

Now mark the consequences of the requisition. 
The Council elections begin October next. The qués- 
tion before the special sessions is to decide 
whether the elections should be boycotted or not. It 
was bad enough holding the sessions in the middle 
of August,—a few weeks only intervening between. 
But the requisition made that impossible. As it is, 
the Congress cannot meet earlier than the middle of 
September. The fortnight between the meeting and 
October 1 (the last day of nominations for the 
Council in at least one province ) will have to be 
filled with extraordinarily intense work, if the majority 
at the Coneress, Swarajists or Non-cooperators are to 
derive any real advantage. Jn the meanwhile, both 
sides ate kept in a_ stat of paralysis in 
teference to the main issue—partly by the 
Te=actions of the BKombay decision and partly by the 
conflicting duty of the elections to the Congress. Nor 
is this all, Mrs. Naidu tow refuses, on behalf of 
Bombay, to hold the Congress in that city. We con- 
fess we do not understand the attitude of Mrs. Naidu. 
Taking North and South together, Bombay is the 


most central place in India. The question of the 
Councils has ¢xercised and divided the country asunder 


aS none in our recent history. Surely, a settlement of 
it, one way or the other, will be genuinely acceptable to 
everyoue, only if all sections of opinions and all parts 
of the country are made to feel that they have had 
fair ozportiunities of being present and of pressing their 
views before the final decision is rendered, But Bombay 


Has chesen to avold the duty cast on it. We have 
sald we do not understand Mts. Naidu's attitude in 


the matter; but we have not it in our heart to be 
cersorious. The blame in the case rests on the 
requsitionisis who, we ate constrained to say, acted 
vith levity, irresponsibility and cruel heartlessness. If 
they wanted to avoid not a special Congress, but a 
special Congress in Bombay, they could not have 
acted more effectively. We shall ignore the tortuosity 
of the procedure, but the efficiency is unquestionable, 
Baced with the attitude of Bombay, the President has 
exercised the power vested In him and decided that 
the venue should he Delhi. It meaus that Madras 
would be prevented from materially influencing the 
decision of the Congress; but she should face the 
Situation with patience and equaniinity. 
Mr. Sastry on Kenya 

The first shock of the Kenya decision moved Mr, 
Sastri to uneccustomed speech suggestive of non= 
cooperation ryt its cleanest and radicalest. But his 
words have tailed, so far, to carry decisive weight 
either with his followers or opponents. The Liberals 


have chosen to remain silent, Mr. Sastri’s specific 
Suggestions have left them cold. 

The Liberals in this country 
have nat committed themselves to any progamme 
of action. Those who are not Liberals are frankly 
Bceptical goout Mr, Sastri’s ability tq. lead the 


in, their turn 
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present revival of non-cooperation. We know that 
he would by force of habit, object to the word; 
but we do not experience the slightest difficulty 
in believing that his toleration of this Goveroment 
has seached its-limits. Almost every Mé@derafe politician 
hag declared that Kenya means for him the end 


‘Tndia’s remaining within the Empire. There is there- 


fore nothing surprising in Mr. Sastri’s declaration. He 
has been near the heart of things and his indignation 
is sustained at a whiter beat than that of his collea- 
gues bere. At the sane time, he weuld do weil to put 
himself completely tight with the people and the inipli- 
cation of his discovery, if the scoffer’s jest and the 
Pharisee’s stone are to be avoided. We would warn 
him agairst two pitfalls. In the catastrophe that has: 
overtaken the faith of a lifetime, he is in peril of: 
seeking for futile anaesthetics. He is using phraseology 
which suggests that he is trying to escape the reality 
of the case. The distinction he hes sought to make 
between the British Commonwealth and the 
new Boer Empire is a pure chimera. 
It is not the Boer that we are fighting; it is not the 
Englishinan—it is the White man who happens to bé 
both Englishman and Boer, In this particular ins- | 
tance, there is nothing to chocse between the 
I‘nglishnian and the Boer. General Sniuts, as a South 
African, belongs to a younger civilisation and practises 
the habit of frank speech; the officials of the English 
Colonial office being 1noré competent masters of the: 
language of diplomacy kuow how to be suave and- 
disingenuous. Our test is this, and none the less for 
being contingent: if the decision in the Kenya 
question were otherwise and Lord Delamete ‘‘rebelled”’ 
the whole of England wonld have backed the 
““rebels”’—as surely as English public opinion 
sustalned Jameson in the Raid. The business of 
erecting an autonomy between Boer and Britain will 
put off the necessary day of decision still further, In 
the second place, the genuineness of Mr. Shastri’s 
appeal to Sapri and Sarma (we venture to drop the © 
Knighthood and all other prefixes) to withdraw from * 
Conference and Council would be irresistible, if he led. 
them on the right path by petitioning the King to be 


telleved of his duties as a member of the Privy Coun- 
cil. We make this suggestion in all seriousness and 
humility, The fight (or agitation if that word would * 
please any one better) that he bas in mind to under. 
take will, if steadily pursued, Involve the burning of * 
his boats, the severing of ancient ties, and the clear 
reptidiation of tbe assumptions of the politics of a 
lifetime. It would be as clear and decisive a step as 
that of Mahatmaji, the faithful cooperator turned 
relentless enemy. It may yet be that Mr. Sastri will - 
perceive and illustrate by his life thet the only place 
for patriots today is the jail. He could best signify 
his prophecy of the coming battle by himself doing 
the thing he wants others to do. 
Mr. Yakub Hassan 

The Madrus Marl states that Mr. Yakub Hassan 
Is to be released from prison before the expiry of his 
sentence. The paper adds that the Government hea 


under contemplation the release of those who were 
sent to prison in the Khilafat cause, because the 


Lausanne Treaty has put an end to the Agitation, Te 
Madras Mail js-as a general rule Well=informed about 


the intentions of the Government of Madras and pews 
of the actual release ‘our days after the newspaper's 
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a 


announcement demonstrates the correctness of its state- 
ment in the present case. Our first word will be one of 
welcome to Mr. Yakub Hassan. Strong and brave, he has 
given of himself to the country more unquestioningly 
and under graver personal difficulties than any. He 
was a member of the old Madras Legislative Council, 
a pillar of the Moderate Party and the Mussalman of 
the greatest consequence in South India, and there 
was ne political prize beyond his reach. But as soon 
as the trie purpose of the Government towards India 
and Turkey became clear to him, he had nota 
moment’s hesiiation as to his choice. Mr. VYakub 
Tiassan has been to prison twice—once in Malabar for 
refusing to give security; the present term being in 
respect of the Presidential address to the Tamil Nadu 
Conference in 1921. We are not aware of his 
opinions about present day controversles. But what- 
ever his views, he has made good the right to form 
weighty opinions aud to be listened to with respect. 
The Khilafat 

But the reported policy of the Government regard- 
ing the Khilafat raises a wider issue. The inferences 
affected by the Government and (we are sorry to 


add) a part of the Moderate Press Ir the matter of 
the Lausanne are tragi-comic. It may cult official 
purposes to ignore the declaration of Musscalman 


leaders that the Khilafat question jis not settled and 
cannot be settled as long as Palestine, Mesopctamia 
and Syria are subject to the Pretectorate of Christian 
Powers. The resolutions passed at the very Peace 
celebrations which have satisfied the Government’s 
conscierce were intimation enough that the religious 
problem of the Khilafat (the only one of life and 
death to non-Turkish Mussaln:ans) is still unsolved. 
There is none so blind as those that would not see. 
The Government has a motive in the profession of 
blindness. But we cannot understand how the red- 
herring sedulously drawn along the line shoul@ lead 
to appailine confusion of understanding amongst our 
politicians. ‘he t1eaciness with which students and 
workers assuuie that the interest of Indian Muslims in 
Swaraj as distinguished from the Khilafat, is truly 
bewildering. The root of it is the unexpressed postulate 
that Muslims sre not patriotic and that they are 
moved oniy by loyalty to the invisible Theocracy of 
which God isthe Ruler. That the Muslims have 


a loyalty which is not of this world may 
be admitted; but it is not peculiar to them, and 
to the extent ofits singularity it should be 
a matter ef pride and = satisfaction. But it does not 


mean that Is'em has not as at i:tegral part of it, the 
claim of national freedom ond patriotic duty. Why, the 
very triumph of the Turks which we celebrated a 
fortnight ago was natioual—the freeing of national 
soil from foreign domination, The long history of the 
Islamic peoples is that of national striving to freer, 
fuller, richer life for Jands and peoples. That they 
thought of God and called on His name in the stress 
ot conflict, heat of battle, is no reproach. Why do we 
imagine that Indian Mussalmans have no share in 
the feeling that moved the Turks to cast the Greeks 
into the sea and to defy the embattled Allies on the 
Contineut of Europa ? It is impossible to indict a 
whole, nation and by the same token it is impossible 
to indict the adherents of a religion, that count more 
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than many nations. Courtesy among men isa virtue 
of civilisation and we suggest that the continued 
suggestion that Hindus have a monopoly of patriotism 
is an Insult to the rest of India and a complete false- 
hood. The Ali Brothers are plous Muslims but they 
are also patriots, and courageous gentlemen. 

Islam and Toleration 

Tolerance js the child of understanding. To under- 
stand all is to forgive all. The problem of Hindu- 
Muslim unity Js no more than the problem of Hindus 
coming to know Muslims and Muslims Hindus. All 
kinds of information will be of little use. Each should 
be judged ky its highest achievements not by its lowest 
lapses, We do not know what religious education would 
be like under Swaraj; but according to our notions of 
catholic culture, Hindu children will be instructed in 
Muslim religion, the Muslim in the Hindu—instruction 
in the children’s own religion being left forthe parents. 
So also history, ttadition and all the elements of 
discipline which make for wide sympathy and dis- 
criminate judgment. Every Hindu, child and adult, 
will bé all the better for knowledge of such details 
as Mr. Nariman records:- 

“Ono of the slaves of the Second Khalifa Omar 
who is believed to have persecuted the non—Moslems 
inso many lands, refused to cverce his Christian 
slave into Islam taking his stand on the Quranic 
verse. The tolerance of Islam is prepetuated in the 
treaties which the early conquerors made with 
the Christian and Parsi conquered. The model is the 
convention made by the Prophet with the Christians 
of Najran. The instructions which the Prophet gave 
to Muaz-Ib-Jabal who was proceeding to Yaman is 
also a pattern. “Let no Jew be disturbed in his 
religious belief.” There is 2 Hadis attrituted to the 
Prophet. ‘‘He who oppresses 8 Zimi, him T shall accuse 
myself on the Day of Judgment.” The Enclish travel- 
ler Porter in his “Five Years in Dxmnscus” points 
out the site of the house of the Jew where a mosque 
was erected which Omar directed to lo pulled down, 
because his Governor had forcibly appropriated the 
house of the Jew in order to raise the sacred edifice 
of Islam over it. 

To the Prophet himself is attributed a desire not 
to use the slightest force in proselytisation. According 
to Ibn—Saad'’s valuable book the Tabakat ( Vol. VI 
page 30) the Prophet said: “If they turn to Islam 
themselves, well and good, if not let thom remain in 
their. former faith. Islam is broad enough.”’ 

The most instructive example is that of Maimnuni 
described by IUbn-ul-Kifti in his Taikh-ul-Hukuma 
(page 319). This merchant-philosopher of the Jewish 
persuasion left Spain because Islam was forced on 
him, and arrived in Egypt. His talents placed him 
at the head of the Jewish “community. A :fellow- 
citizen of Spain and Mussalman fanatic, called 


Abul-Arab, denounced him before the Egyptian 
authorities as an apostate and. according to the 
Law _ .spostacy is punished with death, 


The case was heard by Abdur-Remm Ibn-Ali, 
celebrated as Allazi—all—Fzel. He gave a judgment 
which redounds to the eternal credit of the tolerant 
spirit of Islam. 

“There is no validity in the profession of Islam in 
the eye of the Law made by a person compelled 
thereto, ” 
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No Empire 


The Working Committee of the Congress has 
decided that the °“‘h August should be observed asa 
Ha»tal. Tt is intended to signify the nation’s final and 
irrevocable recognition that the decision in the Kenya 
question allows her no horoutable and self-respecting 
piace within the Einpire. 

The discovery is immense and of historic signifi- 
cance. Nationalism has never had anv illusion about 
the place of India in the British Empire. It has 
always held that Empire was huilt on the supremacy 
of Inglishme:—a supremacy which no self-respecting 
Englishcian would ever permit to be challenged. The 
Indian nationalist desired the undisputed greatness of 
his country and was therefore in a better position to 
understand the soul of the English Tory. If England 
were slave instead of free, the Tinperialist would be a 
Nationalist; if India were free instead of slave, the 
Nationalists would be die=hard Tories. Indian 
extremists have, therefore, never had any difficulty in 
understanding the implications of British rule in Indie. 
Judging them to be inevitable, the Iixtremists have 
sought to escape from the Empire altogether. 

It is therefore to the Moderates that the meaning 
of Kenya has cone with the shock of stupefication, 
The comforting pcs'ulates on which they had built 
up their political philesophy -have been destroyed— 
and they find thelx world gone. To them, indeed, 
Kenya was the “acid” test. The test was bound to 
fail, though they knew it not. Faced with the fact 
of expulsion from the Highlands, aud a communal 
franchise, the badge of helotry, the Mcderates have 
also found out that they ate not for the Kympire, the 
Empire not for them. Mr. Sastri, the leader of the 
Liberals, the Liberal Press in India, the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, the Council of State, the 
Kenya Indians, have all Ge~ared that India has no 
Place in the Empire and the Empire can have no 
place for India, 

The unanimous opinion of the nation has to find 
adequate expression. All alike find that internal quar- 
rels, caused by the patriotic anxiety ofa few to secure 
Indian freedom with the friendship of England, 
according to a Schedule of time defined by her, have 
been exploited to the dishpnouring and continuance 


In slavery of a whole people, On this, there can be 
no difference. 


We shonld record onr protest, not for England or 
the civilised world, but for understanding ourselves. 
We should clearly say to ourselves that tte nation 
must tely on its strength for redemption and freedom, 
Constitutionalism ig a broken reed, hecause the 
national effort must be to get away from Empire and 
the British constitution. 

Let us gravely and 


deliberately celebrate the da 
of No-Empire............ . 
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Suspension of all Conversions 

Would it be possible for our Mussalman religious 
leaders to coordirete the politica) needs of the country 
with the call of their religion, and be parties to an 
understanding that until political freedom is established 
in Hindustan, there should he no organised proselyti- 
sation work by any cf the communities in India? 
Foreigners may go on with their work, and our atti- 
tude towards them would continue to be the same in 
futtrre, as heretofore. But we who have our homes 
and our graves in Hindustan cannot now afford todo 
anything that hampers us in the struggle for the 
speedy attainment of that freedom which is a neces 
sary condition for Cer national existence 


and the true basis for every other form 
of freedom. Freedom of religion is not niuch more 


than a pretence and a delusion under the existing 
conditions. All our available forces should be directed 
to the establishment of political freedom. When this 
is placed on a sure basis, and not till then, there 
wold be true freedom of faith, and real conversion 
would be possible unaffected by political and economic 
considerations and unaffected by any thought but the 
vision of supreme truth. The history of settled 
times in India shows that there were no Islamic 
organisations for proselytication. If this be a correct 
reading of history, it would greatly supscrt the 
suggestion that by mutual understanding all organised 
effort at proselytisation by any of the Communities in 
India should be suspended until the establishment of 
Swaraj, Individual liberty will not be interfered with 
by such an understanding, but a great deal would 
have been gained by a sincere fulfilment of an agree- 
ment or pact that there should be no organised effort 
at conversions from one faith to another during this 
period of strenuous common effort and commen sacrifice, 
Tf the lading religious men among the Hindus and 
Mussalmans could agree to this pact of suspension of 
all organised proselytisetion, the Congress wou!d be 
helped to a vast degree in the struggle it is carrying 
on. The ré@ligious texts of Islam are commonly undere 
stood to stand In the way of such an undertaking 
being given by our Mussaluan brethren, and this 
again prevents such an abstertio: on the part of 
those who seek to strengthen Hindu‘sm. If Mussal:nen 
leaders can find authority in history or tradition for a 
pact of the kind suggested, it would appeer that there 
will be much less difficulty on the side of the Hindus. 
The possibllity deserves exploration. Cc. R. 
Party Politics 
Neara score of years has elapsed since Mr. Asutosh 
(as he then was and in our judgment still ought to 
be) Chaudhari scandalised the whole of political India 
by the declaration: ‘““A subject nation has no paiitics’’. 
He was obviously wrong, becatise 9 subject nation has, 
if no other, the undoubted right of revolt or rebellion— 
which isa definite category of politicalaction. But there 
is one right which we are Inclined to deny to subject 
nations—the richt of party politics. Party politics is 
a form of clyil war, and just as civil war may be a 
necessity to avoid putrescence In the body politic, 
party politics has a legitimate place in the current 
cusiness of Government. But a subject nation by the 
Every premisg js in a state of incipient or actual revolt 
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Against the foreign government placed over it. No 
nation in the world, free or‘ subject, can afford to 
Indulge in civil war or patty politics, in the midst of 
the struggle against another people. This seems to be 
simple _enough—but the application to current condl- 
tons IS obvious enough. The Bombay Chronicle is 
distressed at the general confusion that has invaded 
Indian, especially Congress politics now. It has no 
difficulty in being impartially severe with 
the leaders of all parties. We join in our contemporary’s 
appeal to the country to dislodge all the ‘‘Jeaders ” 
from power and start anew on its own. The Counsel 
is perfect but there is a slight difficulty. The ‘‘leaders”’ 
themselves are as distressed and bewildered as our 
contemporary itself. By a cruel fate, they are charged 
with the maintenance of principles in which they 
genuinely believe and which persist in coming into 
conflict with other doctrines which are as dearly 
held and highly prized. The strength (of will, diplo- 
macy, persuasiveness or wide popular appeal) with 
waiich to dominate and conquer opponents js lacking 
in all. In the absence of power, ininds without com- 
pelling convictions (the msjority in ail political 
assemblies) insist upon vanity and compromise things 
which are essentially impossible due to the whelming 
sweep of forces. One is almost reminded of the figure 
of Fate in Greek tragedy which making playthivgs 
of the figures on the stage, heap up erief, evil. and 
misery. Whether the present confusion is inevitable or 
not, however the blame may be assessed, Mr. 
Seshagiri Iyer Js right in saying: 

“ That the division in the Congress camp has 
emboldened the Government in India and at Tlome to 
treat Indian opinion with scant courtesy, So long 
they felt there was a strong body to defy Government, 
they were anxious to placate the smaller hody which 
worked and cooperated with Government. When they 
found that the larger body was hopelessly divided 
among itself, they adopted towards the smaller body an 
attitude of patronage and not an attitude of deferen- 
tial treatment and of anxiety to please, which 
characterised the earlier days of the Reform.” 


While his explanation of the deference extended 
to the Councillors in 1921 is indisputably sound, there 
is a subtle fallacy against which we should be on 
our guard. The strength of the Congress was in 
direct proportion to the courtesy with which the 
Councillors were treated. The inference that Mr. 
Seshagirl Iyer wants to draw is that the Congress 
should ‘‘unite’’ before the Councillors can be reason- 
ably certain of influence. But that is not the true 
inference, The true inference is that the pursuit of a 
single~minded policy should be adhered to with such 
unwavering purpose as would ensttre courtesy not 
only to the Councillors but to the Congress as well. 

In 1921 the Congress was strong; but it was 
not strong to achieve its own ends: the strength was 
barely sufficient to ensure aun easy and useful time 
for Mr. Seshagiri Iyer and his colleagues. In the 
final stages of the struggle, we are afraid (and we 
wish to say it without discourtesy) the Councils 
surfeited with sweetness will vanish from the scene 
and the true adversaries will salute one another and 
settle their quarrels as adversaries, After all, @ foreign 
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Government should have somebody to rely on. The 
Congress is the Government’s opponent, and the 
Council wes its prop. But to the extent the Council 
found itself strorg, the power wes going out of the 
Congress. Our complaint against the Conngils and all 
those who love it (whatever the intentions) is that it 
is an institution which would thereby divide the 
loyalty of the country. A divided loyalty is ‘reason 


The Fundamentals 


We had occasion last week to venture a few 
observations about the coaversion that the Government 
of the Central Provinces was charitably assumed to 
have undergone jin the matter of Satyagraha in 
Nagpur. We then intimated our scepticism about any 
such possibility. Friends were Inclined to blame us 
for our pessimism aud our incurable suspicion of the 
ways of the Government. Boasting about the fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy may not be praiseworthy; but 
the irreclaimable pessimist is entitled to draw the 
&ttection of the perpetual optimists ( non—cooperator or 
ether) to Sir Frank Sly’s mauner of dealing with the 
battle in Nagpur. Opening the Session of the Central 
Provinces Legislative Cotincil, the Governor has used 
the following language abont the flag agitation. 

“The peaceful condition of the province has now 
again been broken by the Nagpur Fag Satyagraha. 
This defiance of law is supportea by those who oppose 
all cooperation with Government and the movement 
ja now kept alive hy volunteers fromother provinces. 
Tt is ostensibly hased on the claim to use the public 
roads for a procession without interference or regula- 
tion by the anthorities. So far es T know there is 
not a sipgle civilised country in which such unres- 
tricted right is permitted. The District Magistrate of 
Nagpur has not forbidden all processions within the 
prohibited area but processions without his permission 
in order to secure that they do not canse annoyance 
to any section of the public and are properly recula 
ted. It is a matter of regret to Government that this 
agitation should result in the imprisonment of numbers 
of misguided pcrsons but there is no alternative to 
punishment for organized defiance of the law. The 
Local (Covernment regards this agitation as clearly 
civil disobedience, an attempt to overcome the autho- 
rity of the Government, and is determined that this 
challenge to lawful authority should be resisted with 
all the resources at its command. In this policy it 
confidently hopes for the support of all law abiding 
citizens including members of the Council.” 

T,et us say at once that we do not quarrel with 
the Government’s determination to put down what 
is deliberately and in reality a breach of Magisterial 
orders. As long as the Government holds that the 
order of the Nagpur Magistrate is just, necessary and 
essential to the maintenance of law and order and 
to the continuance of its irresponsible activities, it 
should put the Satyagrahis into prison. ‘The Satya- 
grahis who court prison know it and make no 


complaint. Far from inakivg any complaint, ‘the 
non-cooperatots goon adding to the magnitude 
and purity of thelr sacrifice in the clear hope 


of a day when the Government will undergo 
conversion as to its notions of justice, necessity and 
the indispensabllity of the irresponsible exetclse of 
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powef. In this matter, the fundamental basis of the 
fight, there should be no misunderstanding whatever. 
The Government disagree with us-—- by the 
very nature of the case, disagreement is Inevitable; 
because the moment disagreement ends, the fight also 
will vanish. Rut we are extraordinarily anxious that 
the Government end Its friends shonld clearly under- 
stand the sense of teed that has moved our people 
to action. The need is so radical and 
dynamic that we shall resolutely decline to be balked 
of our attempts to fulfil it by the whole list of 
political penalties. Sedition, insurrection, rebellion 
civil disobedience—and all the rest cf the expansive 
list, have no meaning for us, Subject to the I!mitations 
that Congress and conscience have inposed—Truth 
and Ahimsa—we go forward regardless of consequence 

We are constrained to make this statement in all 
frankness, because We seem to detect In the 
Governor’s speech, a loose employment of words far 
wide of the significance of the Flag Satyagraha, 
Observe what he says about civil disobedience and 
Government. There is a note of shocked horror in the 
challenge to Government, and in the possibility of such 


nay 


challenge. It is the old wotion, the Anglo—Indian 
and (without offence) the Prussian that the Govern- 
ment is a body which, saying the final worl Ina 


question, any thought of chsilengineg or disoheying 
it Is the sin against the Holy Ghos{—the unforgiveable 
sin. The contention cf India todey jis that the 
doctrine of State infallibility is false and blasphemous. 
We claim that even i: India, the fowers of the 
Governmert gre stricily and rigidly limited. The 
Government is not the final authority in adiministra- 
tion. Limiting and conditioning that authority, is 
the people’s will to wreck ard disregard it on 
adequate occasion, The will niay be expressed in 
various ways and after the coming of non-cooperation, 
civil disobedience was one of the ways invented. 
In 1921, public opinion, expressed net through words 
but through the continued snffering of those who 
embraced prison and its horrors, demonstrated the 
futility of official proscription of voluntary 
associations for national work; in 1922, the Akalis 
broke the Government’s decision to sttppress or regulate 
the process of religious purification amongst a brave 
people. Neither the Congress nor the Gurudwara 
Prabandhak Comunittze allowed itself to ba diverted 
from its rath by legal penaltiss or Governmental 
violence. There should be no room for mistake or 
misunderstanding on this crucial point. We are Ioth 
to belleve that the Governor used the phrase abcut 
civil disobedience mereiy for the purpose of propaganda 
amongst his Moderate allies. That is why we venture 
to restate the truth of the matter, free of rhetoric and 
mental reservation. The authority of Government 
must b2 made subordinate to the will of the Indian 
people—this is the goal of every Indian politiclan— 
moderate or non-cooperator. Clvil disobedience is only 
one way of ensuring the subordination; Government 
and constitutionalists are grossly mistaken if they 


imagine that the weapon is ever likely to vanish from 
the field of Indian, perhaps world, politics. 


A final word may be sald about the right of the 
authorities to regulate processions. 


; No one denies 
that in a normally governed, 


free state, the Police 
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may regulate precessions—Flag or other. But the 
formulae of civilised governmerts sound incongtuous 
when luvoked to sustain the authority of officials free 
of responsibility to the seople. What is more, the plea 
of the Governcr Interpreted in the wide sense which 
he imported into it, is futile. It Js not the exercise of 
normal police functions that is challenged by the 
Satyagrahis now. It is a magisterial order, abnormal 
and emergent in its nature to which unquestioning 
sttbmission is refused. 

It is far the executive to decide what it will do. 
There is a line of retreat left opan and we know it 
is not casial. The Satyagrahis have no use for ad- 
ministrative Joopholes—tke only clear opening they 
want is the gateway that leads to prison. - 


News of the March 


The daily bulletins of the enterprising batch of 
volunteers which left Ahmedabad on foot for Nagpur 
on the 29th IJnly last, bring interesting news. At the 
time of writing. the party is at Surat. The first two 
hundred miles have teen covered in ten days. We 
were unprepared for this feat. The programme as 
sketched provisionally has been adhered to with 
wonderful fidelity In practically every detail. Twenty 
miles a Gay have been the rule and more the excep- 
tion. The fact becomes all the more staggering when 
we think that the youths with the exception of the 
leader kave been uneccustomed to long distance 
walking. With dogged perseverance they appear to 
have got over the initial stage of fatigue snd exhaus- 
tion, which {s the most critical in a long march. The 
otiginal plan to assemble by train at Surat and march 
eastward from there was rejected by the party which 
insisted on Ahmedabad as its point of starting. It has 
had its own usefuluess. The main portion of Gujarat 
Las had ina number of villages and towns the 
unique privilege of welcoming the pilgrims. The party 
in its tura has heen ab'e to do prcpiganda which 
many meetings and triumphal journeys by train fail 
to do. Thus speaks the latest bulletin: we have re- 
ceived :— 

“She effect of our march on the feople in 
general and the women and children in particular 
has been wonderful. I am getting more and more 
conviticed of the utility of such marches through 
the heart of the country. I doubt whether any 
other method could achieve greater results. The 
faces of the village folk beam with delight as ws 
approach them. There is unconcealed appreciation 
all over of the enterprise, courage and perseverance of 
the party. Enthusiastic old men cry out:-‘‘We 
have none of our former vigour, else we should 
join in the pilgrimage. May God see you safe to 
Nagpur.” The kindness of the pzople is overwhelm- 
ing. Our attitude is simple. We bring home to 
every person taking interest in us the trie signi- 
ficance of the National Flag. We don’t failto em- 


phasise the need fot greater attention towards 
Khaddar, Charkha, Untouchability.” 


The above is a typical account of the true daily 
history of the match, as we receive it regularly from 
Sit. Surendra Gupta. The principle towns—Nadiad, 
Anand, Baroda, Broach, Ankieshwar—gave rousing 
reception to the party. Flag processions formed a 
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Principal feature in the ptogramine cf the receptions 
in most places. More important has been the visit in 
the minor towns and the villages Curing the route 
which required it most. Disappointment hes been felt 
in places, which the party hed to drop from the 
Programme to save time. In point of display of 
enthusiasm the palm goes to Nadiad—head—quarters 
of sturdy and stubborn Kaira. This was the first town 
falling on the way. Distance from Ahmedabad to this 
place is about 40 miles, which the volunteers did on 
the first two days. In the account of tneir ex erience 
in the first two days, a letter says :— 


¢¢ . 

-Words fail me as I try to describ: the great 
enthusiasm shown by the people and the hospltality 
extended to us, throughout Naika, Matar, Nadiad 
and other intervening villages. The huge proces- 
sion at Nadiad, the loving welcome of the students, 
the general spirlt of activity, and above all tue 
blessings showered on us by tke grandfathers of 
the town left a deep impression on our minds. 
The Secretary of the Congress Committee had scut 
word all along the route aud quantities of hot 
milk, at times flavoured and enriched with splices, 
water and food awaited us at every turn. In Baria 


the people arranged quite a big procession, much 
to our discomfort. Aged mothers aud _ sisters 


delighted in smearing Wunkum on our forelieads, 
and presenting us garlands of home-spun yarn, 
infusipg new life and vigour into us. At places we 
got cocoanuts and ineney which we returned to be 
utilized for the village national schoois.” 
Then comes Ananc, the s*cond stronghold of 
K gira, Says the letter: — 

“Being nursed in this manner with motherly 
care, we atrived at Anand, the Durbar Sahib’s 
town. The reception at this place was surpassing; 
but I give no details. We were all welghed and 
also photographed. In vain did we plead with the 
crowd to be spared from making speeches. ‘The 
“Flag movement was explained. Durbar Sahib saw 
‘us off quite a long way to Vasad. What is more 
interesting, Chunilal’s father (who has been some- 
whae displeased with the Iad for leaving his 
college studies to join the march) too came a fair 
distance to see his dear son off, and parted with 
nothing but good wishes in his heart forus, having 
relieved Chunilal’s paln and anxiety by withdraw- 
jing all the harsh things he had sald to him. 


‘‘at yasad we reached in tlme for a bath beafote 
prayer began in the local temple which we all 
joined. Jt brought back vividly to my mind the 
inemorable scene at the Ashram, when we took 
leave of friends. 


“We marched into Baroda on the first August 
at noon. Here we had the first few hours of rest 
(as fixed in the programme). After a refreshing 
bath we joined in the celebration of the Tilak Anni- 
versary. ‘There was good enthusiasm. After our 
morning prayers we left Baroda on the 2nd, mak- 
ing the first halt at Padra. Here Congress work 
is at a standstill for want of workers. ‘Today 
we received some news of fresk developmentsiabout 
Nagpur. We find people lookivg upon walking 
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upto Nagpur with greater horror than golng to jail 

itself. This is lethargy pure and simple, and it 

must be shed, 

‘“‘We have never yet done less than 20 miles a 
day, In some cases we may have walked twenty- 
five miles. There is a natural feeling of fatigue at 
this stage, but we hope soon to get refreshed by @ 
slight change in the programme.” 

By a curious biunder, which could have been 
er’sily avoided, we hear a few of the volunteers have 
met with an unfortunate difficulty. Some of them felt 
the necessity of some foot-wear, which they provided 
themselves with et the first available opportunity. The 
result is that they are reported to be suffering—some 
severely some slightly—from blisters inthe feet. This 
has hampered progress a litile. But the captain is con- 
fident of starting fron: Suret without much delay. 

IIappily apart from the slight trouble mentioned 
above, there has. been no other affliction to the party. 

Full precaution bss been taken acainst eventualities. 
Rain has as yet given the least trouble. But they are 
well armed with leather cloths to protect them when 
it pours. 


Khadi Notes 


Greater than Gold 

Tooking at the great and important events that 
raw cotton and its various industries bave been 
responsible for on the globe, we realise how intimately 
cotton Is connected with the destiny of the world. 
This thing has brought on and is still bringing on 
wars that have not been surpassed by any yet waged 
on other Issues. 

In a book named, ‘Cotton asa World Power’ the 
writer says :— 

‘“The Great War brought home to the public 
mind as nothing else could have done the knowlsdge 
that this vegetable fleece is really golden.” 


The same author also states that the world’s cotton 
crop exceeds in valne the world’s output of precious 
metals, The value of the output of gold from 1901-11 
was 4 807,000,000; that of silver 4 213,000,000 ; 
together equal to 4. 1,920,000,000; while the value 
of cotton produced ding the same period was 
4, 1,607,000,000 i, e. greater than the total value of 
gold and silver by 4 587,000,000. Bat the same 
nuthor adds that the golden value of cotton Is depen- 
deut for its stability on the maintevance of an 
unbroken network of futernational trade. Three 
quarters or thereabouts of the world’s cotton crop {« 
produced in the United States of America. <All thie 
cotton except only a small portion required for tae 
wills in the United States itsell Is expotted to Europe. 
It is easy to Jimagine how much out of It is consumed 
by Europe. LEixcept in Fngland there is very little 
cotton industry In Lurope; so the greater part of the 
American cotton goes to England alone. The whole 
of Ingland’s power rests maluly on the vaslous 
beautiful textiles it manufactures for other countries. 
Iu order to eusure permanent support to her trade, she 
has taken care to Induce among all the so-called 
barbarians of the earth the practice of wegring an 
increased amount of cloth, In fact the wireless, the 
acroplanes and the long-range guus of Epgiand exist 


268 
for nothing if not for the upkeep of the textile trade 
—a fact which has been proved conclusively. 

Furope and America are thus exploring the mines 
ere ticher than those of gold and 


of cotton which 
silver, 

Compazve with this the 
India. A prominent trader of 
regarding Khadi writes:— 

“A stock of about 50 crores of rupees worth of 
cloth is lying idle with the Indian mills ; yet foreign 
cloth is being imported in small or big quantities.” 
This foreign stuff is of course not such as we can- 
not at all do without. The same gentleman suggests 
in. that letter that if the mill cloth be cheapened, It 
can be cleared out and tire foreign imports will be 
decreased to thst extent. That is probable. ‘he 
millowners are shrewd and able enough to protect 
their own interests. But the situation requires deeper 
consideration. The stock worth rupees 50 crores might 
be lying idle owing toits being too dear. But it might 
also be due to the people having no need for 
it at this time, and their heing able to do with less 
cloth than before. If such be the case, what will the 
country gain by cheapening the cloth and spreading 
it among the people ? 


On the other hand, if we could distribue cotton 
worth ever a teuth—nay a fiftieth-part of this cloth ala 
cheaper rate than ruling at present auiong the poor 
people in whose interests it is proposed to cheapen the 
cloth, they would be perfectly capable of procuring 
their raiment out of it. 


at present in 
in a letter 


«jiuation 
Bowbay 


Thera is aisoone more peculiar circumstance present 
in India. At Gaya an informal meeting of Khadi 
workers of different provinces who were present 
there was held at the time of the Congress. There 
the Khadi servanis got some oppcriunity to consult 
one another regarding the different conditions of their 
respective provinces. As the session of the Congress 
had been much prolonged and workers could not 
afford to stay longer tbe deliberations had to be cut 
short. But all were agreed ou one point of fact, 
namely, that pvoduction of Khadi had been on the 
decrease for some time and that if nothing was done 
to relieve the stock of Khadi in Uifferent centres, 
thousands of Charkhas would be soon stopped. 

The All India Kbadi Department took prompt 
measures in this connection giving financial assistance 
where needed. Arrangemerts were made to sell the 
Khadi where it was lying idle in sotck and to supply 
cotton to centres where production had stopped for want 
of it. Asa result of this help, Gujerat alone as reported 
in the last bulletin ghtened the stock of Khadi 
lying idle worth three lacs during the last 6 months. 

uf an expert inspector of the Cujerat Khadi 
Mandal having commercial expetlence who has just 
returned from his tour in the Punjab, the United 
Provinces and Behar says that a latge number of the 
Charlchas statted at the beginning of the movement of 
Mahatmajl have stopped. He also adds that the Charkhas 
in the Durbhanga district alone numbered about 60,000 
before some time and that hardly 20,000 of these 
would be found working today, While giving sone 
description of the Khadi centres he had visited he 
said, “Women sploners come from a distance of ten 
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miles or more to fetch 2 seers of cotton slivers and 
after spinning that they again come to return the 
yarn, take the wages and also fetch more slivers. 
They have to choose between the two alternatives of 
earning Is or 2 annas by spinning yarn, and sitting 
idle, There is no other industry for them. It is not 
possible for the humblest of them to go to the mills 
or factories for work abandoning thelr fields. Only 
those who prefer this income of 14 or 2 annas or 
who are fortunate enough to get this much labour, 
save themselves to some extent from 
starvation in the dry season, 

It passes our comprehension how under such 
circumstances the Charkhas can stop. Who Js to blame 
for that? Is it not an irony of fate thet the country 
which can stock cloth worth 50 crores of mipees even 
at the time of such bitter poverty cannot afford to 
stock Khadi worth even one or two crores of rupecs? 
It is not the rich only who can help us out of this 
situation. Much lies in the power of every Khadi 

*using Individual. 

If the 30 crores of people of India sp:n a yard @ 
day and pay the price of that for the purpose of 
stocking Khadi—or, letting alone 29 crores—even if 
one crore of people give out 50 yards each a dgy, 
eight to ten lacs of rupees can be collected monthly for 
the purpose of stocking Khadi. Thes2 figures need 
uot be worked out here. The readers of these bulletins 
are already familiar with the: method of doing that. 


Within a month the 55th birthday of Mahatmeaji 
will be upon ts. The great patron of Ehadi Sjt. 
Jamnalalji graces the Nagpur jail. The bulletins of 
this department have the good fortune of enjoying the 
hospitality of the columns of several newspapers in 
many different languages of the country. If the 
readers of all those papers would inake it a point to 
send their quota of what they could earn from self- 
spun yarn in honour of the liviug memory of the 
great Hindu and Mohamedan leaders, a good number 
of Charkhas can be set working and a good deal of 
the present tension relieved. Persons using cloth other 
than Khadi can perform a double service. By begin- 
ning immediately to use Khadi they can i4@ moment 
relieve the burden of idle stocks of Khadi; by taking 
to splnning they can do a permanent service to the 
cause. In celebration of Mahatmaji’s birthday a big 
sum can be collected without taxing the purse of any 
individual if we spin yarn and subscribe its price to 
the fund. 

Mahatmaji’s birthday can fitly be observed only if 
on that day we take the same focd which is taken by 
thousands of Sa.yagrahis in jail, spin to our utmost 
capacity on that day and subscribe to the Khadl 
Fund every thing that we save from our food expenseg 
and earn by our spinning. 

If the well-wishers of Khadiwill remit the most insigni- 
ficant quota according to their mite to the All<India 
Congress Khadi Department at 183/85 Kalbadevi Road, 
Bombay c/o Sjt Jamnalalji’s firm, the money will be 
utilised in helping Khadi, 

Maganial K. Gandhi 
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The Ethics of Public Borrowing (conta) 


[ Based on the sixty years of ‘Indian Finance } 
[ AU rights reserved by the Oontributor } 


(Oontinued from page 56) 
Origin Of Productive Borrowing. 


Productive borrowing entered into ‘the scheme of 
the East India Company’s Finance to @ very small 
_ extent towards the close of its regime, The principles 
which ought to govern such borrowing. were not, 
however, properly understood at first. The only 


productive outlay by the Company was on Irrigation 


canals in the United Provinces and the Punjab, which 


was estimated to have cost in all about Rs. 5,:40,00,000° 


by 1862. In 1867-8 a new policy was adopted. The 
State from that time determined to charge all expen- 
diture on Irrigation and constriction 
of Railways by the State to a capital account. The 
item of Debt was split up into two in the Public Ac- 
counts, the “‘Productive’’ or Public Works Debt, the 
interest on . which was not to be charged under the 
general heading of ‘‘Debt,” but under the Railway 
Revenue account and Irrigation. The remaining por- 
tion of the Debt was to be called Ordinary Debt, in- 
terest on which was to be charged under the general head- 
ing of Debt. In working out the new Policy it was 
found, that as the Government. of India had provided 
for no sinking fund, and as no positive Law required 
the application of the revenue surplus to the redemption 
of the Debt, while the great undertakings of Public 
Works demanded considerable and - recurring expen- 
diture, it was most convenient to devote all, spare or 
surplus revenue, not to the purchase of Debt with a 
view to its cancellation, but to capital expenditure on 
works for which the State would otherwise have to 
borrow. In order, however; to show accurately the 
ammount of this capital expenditure, the revenues 
thus expended are charged to the ‘‘Public Works” 
portion of the debt and deducts a similar amount from 
the ordinary debt. If in any year Rs. I crore can be 
saved, the amount is spent on Public Works, and a 
corresponding addition is made to the Public Works 
‘Debt, and a simultaneous and equivalent deduction 
from the Ordiyary Debt. The effect is the same, but 


the cost of a double operation is avoided, and the re- 


vente’ surplus applied automatically to Productive or 
Public Works purposes. 


‘spite. of much 


The Ordinary Unproductive Debt Of India 


Upto 1920. 
The Ordinary Debt, whatever its justification, was 
by the operation described above steadily 


reduced even though the Government of India have 
not followed the English Precedent in this respect of 
buying debt for Purposes of cancellation. Between 1860 


.and 1920 it has frequently been added to by the three 


main factors of Famine, War and Exchange, while it 
lasted. The following table,” however, shows that in 
additions the total debt was, 
upto 1914, regularly reduced, with a corresponding 
increase taking place in the Productive Debt, in so 
far as revenue surpluses were devoted to these purposes, 
During the European War the unproductive debt was 
very considerably increased, first ‘in 1915-17 to meet 
the requirements of the Government of India, and 
after 1917 in order to make a War Contribution of 4 
145 million to the United Kingdom. The policy of 
borrowing during the War hed, if at all, to be carried 
out in India, as the English money market was 
already too heavily strained by similar operations of the 
British Government to permit any considerable borrow- 
ing by other bodies, But borrowing in India apart from 
the intrinsic wisdom or necessity of such a course as 
between England and India in view of the past history 
inevitably led to an undesirable deflection of Indian 
capital from more productive and legitimate channels, 


*Date. Year, Ordinary Pe. 
Debt. of totel. 
Rs. 

31 March. 1888 ... oo 109.5 48.5% 
do 1° 5 AR OS aaaeta 97.5 37.14% 
do 1898 ... eos =»: 105.2 36% 
do BROS: saha 2 caus 88.7 28% 
do. BOOS sins eer 56.1 15.24% 
do. 1913... fe 37.5 9% 
do. 10h Rees ae 19,2 4.62% 
do. MLS cae: =< ees 3.3 8% 
do. 1916... "rf 3.0 PY by 4 
do, DOL i, hie gee 10.5 2.52 
do. 1918 we co 133.3 24% 
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For the first time in a bundred years an’ opportunity 
had occured for the development of Indian “Industries 
by Indian capital; but*that opportunity was baulked 
by a policy of heavy borrowing, ofter under .consider- 
able and illegitimate pressure from official.quarters. ‘The 
evil might kave been borne without protest as an 
inevitable misfortune of war-time, could the . people of 
India have consaled themselves that.the service 
reudetred would have been at all adequate. But & 
policy which might have put back the Indian indus- 
trial development by a generatiun could not, even if 
it had been realised to the fillest desired extent, have 
borne the British War Expenditure for more than a 
fortnight in 1918. And, even so, India might have 
endured this borrowing in silence had there been no 
alternative. Asa matter of fact the British Government 
was borrowing heavily ‘in the United States, which 
had immense resources tooffer to its ailles. The Govern- 
ment of India could have borrowed in- America, 
either dir-ct'y themselves, or taken over a part of the 
debt of the Brilish Government equal to the promised 
cont:ibution, muca more easily than in this country, 
Tae service to the Empire would bave been the same 
while the disturbance to Indian Industrial development 
would have been completely avoided. As it was, the 
Policy of Borrowing in India was continued at the 
expsnse of sericus inflation in prices till its logical 
conclusion had to be accepted in 1918—prohibition of 
all industrial investment except under license. No one 
can say what would have been the ultimate con- 
sequences if this policy had lasted a couple of years 
more, Luckily, however, the war came to a_ close in 
1913, November and this disastrous policy was shelved. 


The Productive Debt of India 


Ever since 2867 when the policy of borrowing for 
Productive purposes ‘was first introduced, the Govern- 
ment of Indie have remained heavy borrowers for 
such purposes. In the earlier years when the Railways 
were @ losing ‘concern, the Government policy of 
borrowing naturally excited some comment; and the 
defects, in the system of accounts, bringing about a 
needless confusion by {frequent transfers from Produc- 
tive to Ordinary Debt and vice versa, by meaningless 
distinction between Ordinary and Extraordinary 
outlay, gave point to the criticism. Later on the 
Exchange troubles led to acrimonious controversies about 
borrowing in England and added to the sterling 
obligations thereby. Since the beginning of the present 
century, owing to the profits shown by the Railways 
and Irrigation Works, the dispute’ about the wisdom 
of borrowing has lost much of its old interest. We 
have already discussed, in connection with the sections 
dealing with Railways and Irrigation, the extent to 
which borrowing would still have to be resorted to, 
as well as the justification of that policy in the past. 
Here we need only observe that the present attiinde 
towards this question does not look upon borrowing 
as such as reprehensible, while the Ilmit of borrowing 
is to be found only to the extent to which the money 
markets of the world would subscribe the funds. 

But connected with this question of borrowing for 


Productive purposes, is the moré difficult problem of 
the market for borrowing. .Lhe Canipany’s Government 
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asually ‘botrowed in India whether from its own 
servants or from the general public. But since the 
introduction of the guarantee system for the Reilways, 
the practice of borrowing in England on a large scale 
every. year was started, and continues eyen to-day, 
but for the stop put to it by War conditions in. 
England. It was assumed that the conservatism of 
Indians, coupled with thelr want of familiarity with 
the new undertakings, would render the prospects of. 
borrowing in India too slender to be thought of; and 
on this assumption—not entirely without foundation— 
upto 1880 no effort seems to have been made at all 
for borrowing in this country. The question had, 
however, to be reconsidered after that date, in view of 
the continued fall in the gold value of the. rupee, and 
the consequent increase in the interest chatge to be 
paid in gold on the sterling loans. In his Financial 
Statements Sir E. Baring distinctly urged the undesir- 
ability of borrowing in England, as it would Introduce a 
most unwelcome element of uncertainty in the finance 
of the country. The Government were genuinely 
alarmed at the size of their gold obligations, and a 
Parliamentary Committee of 1889 authoritatively put 
on record the political and financial advantages of 
borrowing in India, if only the requisite funds could 
be forthcoming in the country. That body, however, 
recommended, that if the difference between the rates 
of interest in India and England were so considerable 
as to afford compensation for the disadvantages atten- 
dant upon borrowing in England, loans should be 
taised in England to-enable the Government of India 
to carry out their general scheme of works undertaken 
for the public benefit.” Since that time, with the ex- 
ception of two loans raised in 1885. and 1886 for 
4 7,700,000 which were for 2 rate of interest sufficiently 
low to afford compensation for the disadvantages of 
borrowing in England, no loans have been ralsed for 
specifically Productive purposes. Such borrowing, as 
has since 1875 taken place in England, has been for 
the purchase of specific Railways, or for advances to 
Railway Companies which would otherwis: have 
borrowed in England by raising debentures, or for 
paying off an existing sterling loan in order to reduce 
the charge for Interest. T These, in megnitude, bave 
been very considerable; but the present’ policy of 
applying all revenue surplus to such works as need 
capital outlay and are expected to yield a net return 
after paying all working expenses and interest charges, 
has saved additional borrowing in England. The Mackay 
Committee has recommended since 1908 further borrow- 
ing when required, for productive purposes, in England. 
* See Welby Commission, para L1ti loc. cit, 


t In 1893-4 a loan ef £6,00,0000 had to be raiscd in England 
as in that year the Secretary of State could not obtain the money 
needed for the Indian Home charges by the ordinary methods of 
sale of Bills, It was estimated by the Government of India in 1895 
that whenever in any single year they wanted to borrow more than 
S crores, the Indian moncy market would not be equal to the strain, 
and recourse must be had to borrowing in England. “The xeceu- 
rity” says the Welby Commission, “of the Government of India is 
too good to induds Indian capitalists te invest in Government stocks, 
for the interest offered by Government is lower,than that which can 
be earned on good investmonts in the country, If money borrowed 
in India is to any extent found in Kngland, the advantages of 
borrowing in India are proportionately neutralised, for investors 
here will only subscribe on terms which will, in their opinion, 


secure them from the fluctuations of Exchange.” 
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‘Athas ‘already been observed that. the. distinction 
between: Tupee debt held in India and the sterling 
debt ‘held in England does mot necessarily correspond 
to'the- debt held by Indians and that held by Euro- 
peans. According to Mr, Jacob's calculations as placed 
before the Welby Commission, ont:of the total debt 
of Rs. 103 crores borrowed in India, Rs, 25 crores 
was held in England, Rs. 48.00 crores by Europeans 
In India, leaving only about Rs. 30 crores as held 
by the natives of this country. The whole of the 
sterling debt is held by Europeans even today. In 
1901 it was estimated that about 58.8 >. c. of the 
rupee debt, including Rs. 19.29 crores held in 
England, was held by Europeans and about 41.2 by 
Indians. In 1911 the percentage held by Indians was 
estimated to have risen -to 47. Today, after the huge 

_War Loan operations cf 1917-19, we may estimate that 
60 P. Cc. or more must be held by Indians, leaving 
only 40 Pp. c. or less to be held by Europeans. 

The existence of our sterling debt, and the pre- 
War pratice of borrowing large sums in England, com- 
bined to prove to us thet the possibilites of the Indian 
money market have not been sufficiently considered 
by the Government of India. Before the War the 
Government had estimated that in any single year 
more than Res. 5 crores cculd not be borrowed in 
India with eas:; and so every programme of borrow- 
ing in excess of that sum was placed before the inter- 
national financiers of Europe. During the War in the 
very fitst year Rs. 6 crores were raised, without any 
great pressure or any considerable improvement in the 
tate of interest; and in the years that followed Rs. 
25 to 40 crores could be raissd in a single year 
without much difficulty, over and above considerable 
amounts borrowed for short periods on Treasury Bills. 
There was indeed evidence of undersirable pressure in 
some quarters, and considerable improvement in the 
interest allowed. But, making due allowance for 
these factors, the fact still remains that for any object, 
which conld appeal to the masses of Indian people 
or in which Government takes special interest, the 
limits of available funds in India are by no means 
quite so low as was once assumed by the Govern- 
ment of India. Again by a travesty of argumentation, 
it used to be maintained that the credit of the 
Government of India is too good, the interest offered 
by them too low to attract Indian capital. But if the 
security offered by the Government of India was so 
very good it would be spscially important to gives its 
benefit to the people of the country in the first 
instance, if necessary, by raising the rate of Interest; 
for even if the rate of interest be 
high, if paid in India, the Econcmic problem 
would net have been quite so acute as it did become 
by the constant addition to the sterling debt. In any 
case, the fact remains that the Government of 
India, apart from the War, has never seriously 
tried to investigate the possibilities of the Indian 
money market, and a fortiori never attempted to 
to develop those possibilities such as they are. The 
result aas been that while the Government seem to 
have escaped a probable burden of a slightly heavier 
tate of interest, the industrial and commercial 
community has head to bear that burden of higher 
tate to the prejudice of the country. If the Government 
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of india; while borrowing themselves every year, 
had paid any. attention to the development of financial 
institutions like Bayks in India ; if the Banks bad 
been encouraged to attract and collect the realisable 
wealth of the country for investment in productive 
enterprise under the patronage of the State; if the 
necessaty degree of mobility had been imparted to 
the landed and industrial wealth of the country by 
Land-mortgage or Industrial Banks, there is every 
reason to believe that the need for Scrrowing abroad 
would have been obviated to a very large degree. 
Suggestions were made more than a generetion ago 
to attract Indian capital by means, if necessary, of a 
British Government guarantee of the Indian public 
debt. But high authorities in Indian finance set their 
face against such an idea, and the proposal was ruled 
out of court. * Today the Indian investor has learnt 
to appreciate the value of Industrial investment, and 
he needs no exterior guarantee to induce him fo im- 
vest in Government securities. The danger rather is 
tbat, being unfamiliar with the wiles of the company 
promoter, he may be victimised, unless Government 
creates institutions like an Industrial Bank to eid him 
in selecting investments. If the Government should 
attach to the proposed Imperial Bank a branch for 
Industrial and another for Agricultural finance, there 
is every reason to believe that the need for foreign 
borrowing would disappear altogether. t 


A Proposal For Purchase of Sterling Debt. 


At the present time, in view of the Exchange 
difficulty, the suggestion may be hezarded that the 
Government of India can and should undertake a 
policy of buying out the Indian debt held in sterling 
in England. Though we have paid for them at the 
rate of 4 1=15 Rs., our own sterling securities in the 
Gold Standard and the Paper Currency Reserves have 
depreciated till they are not worth half the amount in 
rupees that was paid for them. India, however, conti- 


*Said Sir J. Strachey in the Financial Statement of 1880-$1:— 


“TI can imagine few greater misfortunes to India than the loss of 
her financial independence and the acceptance by England of the 
financial responsibility for her Indian Empire. It would signify to 
India the loss of control over her own affairs in every department 
of her administration, the possible subcrdination of her interests 
to those of a foreign country and the substitution of ienorance for 
knowledge in her Government. Although 2gome rare instances may 
be found in which, when there seemed to be s conflict between 
English and Indian interests, it may perhaps be doubted whether 
India has been treated with perfect fairness, there can be no 
question, that on the whole, the Government of Indja has been 
carried on with as honest and thorongh a regard for Indian inte- 
rests as if India had a separate national existence of her own...... 
These fortunate results have however, been due not only to the 
justice but also to the wisdom with which she has left to India a 
separate financial responsibility. England has felt that it would be 
no kindness to take upon hereelf burdens which India new bears, 
to guaranteo Indian debts, pay for Indian wars, relieve Indian 
famines.” 


+ We have already mentioned in the previous part that 
unknown quantities of available capital remain unused in the form 
of public charitics, religious endowments, monastic or other hoards. 
It would be the aluty of an Imperial Bank to try and xtiract this 
otherwise idle and injarious wealth for purposes of material improve- 
ment. If the Bank takes the matter in hand it cam realise the 
jdenl much more easily than the necessarily high-banded action 
of the Government. 
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nites to show unmistakable signs of general prosperity, 


as evidenced. by the heavy balance of trade in her 
favour: and the need for her raw uiaterials and food. 
stuffs for the exhausted and reconstructing peoples of 
Europe is so great, that we-need apprehend no 
reversal of these favourable conditions for some ten years 
or more.t The heavy balance of trade in favour 
combined with .the impossibility of finding sufficient 
gold to pay India for her excess of exports, and the 
appreciation of ' the 1up2e due to the scarcity of silver 
supplies, has brought about such a state of Exchange 
as to make our sterling indebtedness worth half the 
amount in rupees or less. The Budget Estimates for 
1919-20 give our total sterling debt at 4 194,142,575, 
for which a sum of 150 crores, at the present rate 
of Exchange would be quite sufficient. If we take our 


average balance of Exports at 4 80 millions, or, 


deducting Home charges, at 450 millions, three years’ 
balance would suffice totake vp all our foreign 
indebtedness. If the British Government could be 
induced to mobilise the securities of the Indian 
Government held in England—as they did in the 
case of American securities held in England to meet 
the difficulties of the Anglo-American Exchange-- 
and sell the same in this country, the present exchange 
difficulty would be considerably modified, if not eli- 
minated altogether; at the same time it would 
help to cancel India’s sterling indebtedness. Inciden- 
tally, if the whole transaction were entrusted to the 
proposed Imperial Bank, it might be availed of to 
bring about @ quiet but effective change in the 
standard of the couutry, from silver to gold. 

The Budget of 1921-22 set afoot a special scheme 
of conversion and redemption. In view of the con- 
tinually rising rate of interest, anxiety was displayed 
on behalf of the holders’of the depreciating securities, 
during Budget discussions in the Imperial Council. In 
response the Government have created a_ special 
sinking fund of Rs. 80 lakhs a yeer for buttressing 


LLL LLL COLL I LE ee ea 
+ This was written in l’ebruary 1920. Since then the ill-advised 


haste of the Government of India to give effect to the recommen- 
dations of the Currency Committee, and their mad venture for the 
sale of Reverse Councils. has entirely reversed the situation. We 
still fecl convinced there: is no ovcasion to fear intense trade 
depression in this country, so long as least as the war—wasted 
regions of urope are not fully reconstructed, if only the Govern- 
mont of India would give us an honest currency system, if only we 
could have our foreign exchanges immune from the amateur 
meddling of incompetent financiers, 


War Loans, 


It was rightly urged against this acheme 
that it'mdde an invidious distinction between the 
holders of different classes, of Government securities, 
all the more objectionable - because the investors in 
the War Loans knew when they invested that they 
were subscribing for powder and shot; which when 
fired, would leave no. realisable assets; while the 
holders of the earlier securities of 33% or 3% were, 
at the time they invested, advancing against profitable 
productive assets. Besides, the bulk of the holders of 
the earlier and relatively more .depreciated securities, 
are minors, widows, trusteesand charitable institutions. 
It might reasonably be expected ihat Government 
should be at least equally alive to the need and 
service of this less nolsy, though more deserving 
class of public creditors. The expedient of two non- 
official committees, one: for Bombay and one for 
Calcutta, is scarcely calculated to afford a fair and 
an acceptable solution of this important question of 
public credit. 


The total debt of the Government of India, then, 
has either been fastened upon India when it should 
not in simple justice at all have fallen upon India; 
or been incurred under pretences of productivity that 
have not been realised. Raised without the consent 
of the people, and used for objects not always of 
unmitigated benefit to the Indian nation, the problem 
of the Indian Public Debt threatens to be one of 
the most thorny questions of our national economics 
in the near future. Those insidious methods of 
lightening the load of the public debt which are 
bound up with an unrestrained activity of the cur- 
rency printing press, are not yet open to India; and 
they are of questionable propriety even for those to 
whom they are accessible. The diffusion of the Debt 
in classes of the people who comprise the ignorant, 
the disabled or the helpless, makes it still more 
difficult to suggest brazenly the simple solution of a 
total repudiation. The only question is a readjustment 
of financial obligations—past and future—between India 
and England, and the reapportionment of the Debt 
on a basis of equity. But judging from the fate of a 
recent resolution in the Council of State on the 
subject, there seems no chance of such a happy 
constmmation, 
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Notes 
Released by Death 


Hardevy Narayan Singh of Patna sentenced to hard 
labour for default of security died in Nagpur jail. 
His soul has reached the place where there can be 
no Injustice, It is not given to all to die with flag in 
hand in a great battle for national honour, Such 
however has been ihe privilege of this brave young 
man. To the thousands who pursue a life of chronic 
surrender to pride and brute force, imagining that they 
are studying at college and acquiring learning or 
performing domestic duties, this brave -young wian’s 
bedy cremated by Rajendra Babu at Nagpur, js a 
flaming reminder of the Truth. 


The C, P. Council Resolutions 


The futility of the Legislative Councils, the purpose- 
lessness of cooperation as well as the meaninglessness 
of the obstruction are all well brought out by the 
“defeat” of the Government over the Nagpur 
Saty&graha resolutions in the C. P. Legislative Council 
meeting last week. The non-official motion for 
unconditional withdrawal of the magisterial interdic- 
tion against the National Flag, and Jmmediate release 
of the Flag prisoners was passed Inspite of strenuous 
opposition by the Government. The Council has given 
its considered votes. But the Government will go on. 
Right in front of fresh elections, it challenges the 
Legislative Council to do what it likes, but its own 
conduct will not swerve an inch from the path of des- 
potic will, You may pass any resolution you may like, 
says Governinent, but we carry on as if simply you did 
not exist. Yet on the morrow of this clear exposure, 
we are asked to vote and _ elect representatives 
to these mock-assemblies. Nothivg can be a greater 
affront to the nation than these systeinatic acts—setting 
aside the decisions of the ‘‘1eformed’’ legisiatures on 
the very eve of the Invitations to participate in the 
elections. If we have a shred of » seli-respect left, if 
we have a particle of faith in ourselves and are not 
entirely lost in despair and impotence, after these deil- 
berate affronts and challenges, we can give but one 
guswer to the Government’s cail to elect representatives: 
emphatic refusal to participate. c. R. 


No-Empire Day 

The Working Committee of the Congress had 
decided that August 26 should be observed as the 
No-Empire Day, in recognition of the meaning of the 
Kenya decision. But in dolng so the Comittee was 
gulty of an unintentional oversight. August 26 
happens to be Shravan Purnima, a day of ceremonial 
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note to Hindus—north and south. The fact havin, 
been brought to its notice, the Working Committee 
has postponed the No-Empire Day from the 26th to 
27th instant. We invite the attention of the public and 
the Congress Conniittees to the alteration. 


The exact day is of little consequence; the thing 
that matters is Iingland’s offer of inferior status to 
India in the Empire and India’s definite refusal. This 
should be made clear, beyond possibility of mistake; 
all else is of small meaning. 

Dr. Saif-ud-din Kitchlew 

Dr. Kitchlew was released on Saturday. The actual 
discharge was from the jail in Amritsar to which he 
was brought from Dhulia a few days previously. We 
extend to him the right hand of fellowship and the 
warmth of a sincere and hearty welcome. It was in 
1919 that the news of his deportation (along with Dr. 
Satyapal) was flashed along the wires, the deportation 
which was the first incident in the intense tyranny 
and agony which the Government pretended was a 
Rebellion and which history has deliberately 
chosen to call Amritsar. The deportation Was only the 
prelude to transportation. The transportation was 
commuted to imprisonment which in its turn. was 
wiped out by a Royal Amnesty. Then, after a short 
interval of quick, sirentuous labour, the Karachi Con- 
ference came, which was crowned by the persecution 
which ended on Saturday. <A deportation and two 
imprisonments in two years—this is not a bad record 
for a patriot and a Non-cooperator. Right worthy is 
he on whom has come the burden and the privilege. 
Dr. Kitchlew is come to the old, unfinished task, 
undaunted, unafraid. He and his kind are born for 
battle—there can bs no peace for them and they will 
not allow others to rest in peace, till wrong is righted 
end freedom sweeps out bondage. 

Delhi and Bombay 


We said last week that we did dot find dt in our 
beait to be censorious of Mrs. Naldu for her refusel 
to have the special Congress in Bombay. But there 
is the report of an interview she gave to the Press 
which makes the matter extraordinarily dificult, 
Stripped of all camouflage, she holds that those who 
wantec Bombay were inspired by disreputable motives 
and that the preference was inspired by the wish to 
sectite a patty advantage. This is a_ serious charge. 
Mrs, Naidu has done hetself less than justice In not 
stating the grounds of her charge. She did the 
All-India .Committee and the Working Committee 
less than justice in not framing the indictment 
when there was a chance of answering it. 
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We would respectfully invite her to state the 
reasons for her painful and amazing declaration. In 
the meanwhile, let us assure her and all the world 
that the resolution framed by the Working Committee 
was inspired by clean good faith. As its happens, the 
writer of these Ines is a member of that body and the 
comeletest assurance may be given that he and his 
fellow-members had no notion of party intrigue. The 
Nagpur resolution in favour of Bombay was there 
and was reafirmed with the necessary alteration in 
the matter of the date. On the merits they were of 
opinion that Bombay was central for all India; the 
geographical fact cannot be disputed. Delhi may be 
central for a majority of the provinces, but the 
Working Committee felt it could not take a parochial 
view—it was charged with the duty of taking an 
All-India view. 


Lord Winterton and Mr. Sasiri 


Mr. Sastri does not belong to our school of politics. 


He is a Moderate. ‘There is a temperamental feeble- 
ness about his political method which has occasionally 


driven us to despair. We do not believe in consti- 
tutlonalism; on the other hand ‘‘constitutionalism’’ is 
the most subtle snare in our path; but Mr. Sastri js 
a constitutionalist by instinct, training and long 
practice. All the same, the story of Lord Winterton's 
refusal to see Mr. Sastr] on the eve of h's departure 
from JTingland came to us as a national humiliation. 
Mr. Sastri is an experfenced Statesman and a member 
of the King’s Privy Council. Lord Winterton is a 
junior minister of the Crown. Judged by any standard 
other than racial, Mr. Sastri did an honour to the 
Under-Secretary of State for India in calling on him, 
Lord Winterton however declined to see him, on the 
ground that differences which had arisen between the 
India Office and Mr. Sastri made a formal “interview” 
impossible. The Under-Secretary’s plea was manifestly 
dishonest. Difference of views instead of causing ‘‘em- 
barrassment’’ necessitated a final and frank inter- 
change of views. The true purpose was to mark the Under- 
Secretary’s displeasure. But it was more than that. It was 
an insult. He would net bave dared do sucha thing to 
any member of the Privy Council who happened to be 
an Englishman or a Frenchman from Canadaor a Boer 
from South Africa. The incident was possible, because 
Mr. Sastri was an Indian; what was done to Mr. Sastri 
may come to any of us, is coming to all of us. Lord 
Winterton was nct rude because Mr. Sastr! was a 
Moderate; in that case we should have considered it 
none of our business. The offence was his beinz an 
Indian. Tord Winterton has forced on Mr. Sastri the 
discovery which South Africa forced on the Mahatinaji 
long ago: ‘‘I discovered that asa manandan Indian 
I had no rights. More correctiy, I discovered that I 
had no rights as a man, because I was an Indian’’, 
Not even the right to courtesy. 
The Sequel 


But what is Mr. Sastri to do? The position Js 
difficult, because the clements of personal delicacy and 
national honour are curiously mixed up. The personal 
affront he may be prepared to forgive according to the 
measure of his generosity, aud outside counsel has 
no place. But the duty to safeguard India’s dignity Is 


hard and adnults of neither forgiveness nor vengeanec™” 
individual pain and self-complacency have no place 
in it. The obvious thing to do so is to make sure 
thet the Under-Secretary’s act was his own. Though 
many years in politics, Lord Winterton is young 1 
terms of the age of English statesmen, and 
he bas never been considered as a model of tact OF 
discretion. Lord Peel is primarily the first person fo 
be considered; if he would reprdiate or reprove his 
deputy, the incldent may be closed. But unfortunately 
there is reason to believe that Lord Peel approves. 
The Prime Minister’s decision may be invoked. As 
Privy Councillor, Mr. Sastri has the unrestricted right 
of Royal Audience. The bigger involves the smaller, 
and a man with the privilege of Royal Audience 1s 
entitled to interview any of His Majesty’s 
Ministers. The matter has no social implication, it is 
one of official duty. Whether a Privy Councillor 
would exercise his right in reference to a political 
opponent who happens to bz in power, is one within 
his disctetion; but if he chooses to do so, the Minister 
has no alternative. The issue then is this:— Is this 
undoubted right attached to the office of Privy Coun- 
cillor to be diminished or abrogated In the case of an 
individual member of the Council, because he 
happens to be an Indian ? The Kenya 
decision means that there is, and always must be 
a double standard of citizenship within the Empire: is 
one of the bye—products of the discussion, the doctrine 
of a double standard in the membership of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council? If this implication is affirmed 
by Mr. Baldwin or the President of the Council, we 
take it that Mr. Sastri will have no use for the office, 
nor any other Indlan. We have no use for titles or 
honours or dignitles from the British Government. 
But there are patriotic mer who fancy them; but 
we would Invite them to closely and jealously canvass 
the meaning and fealtles cf their tenure. There. can 
be no escape from the conviction that everything 


about out present state is tainted by the couble 
standard of master and slave, which looks like 
double—dealing. 
Nagpur 

Satyagraha is going on steadily. Men are being 
arrested at the Railway Stations all along the line, 


but the supply of volunteers for offering civil 
disobedience is like the widow’s cruse—just enough 
but never failing. But in the back-ground, there are 
negotiations going on for making the surrender of the 
Government as paiuless and respectable as possible. We 
do not attach much importance to the resolutions In the 
Legislative Council; but as a matter of under. 
standing and Interpretation, there is something 
significant. The Government is no doubt disturbed, 
but the cause of the embarrassment is not the resolu- 
tions, but the force of public opinion. It was the 
popular judgment that forced the Council itself to pass 
the resolution; but its intensity has not only shaped 
the opinion of the Councii but hag also forced the 
Government to deciare that the arbitrary order will 
not be renewed. Apparently, the force has not 
exhausted itself—it Is compelling the Government to 
adjust itself.in reference to the balance of life that is 
in the magesterial order. But the really wonderful 
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thing is the 


manner in whie: public opinion was 
shaped In the particular case. Okviously, it was 
Satyagraha which created and mobilissd it. It was 
the determination of a few to stand by the post of 
honour at all coct which statted the battle, The 
tesolve was like the leayen which ingskes the whole 
dough alive, The few fired the imagination of the 


many. The continued suffering, the march into prison, 
was the emblem of the invisible fame. It wes not 
lost on the people, it was not lost on the Council, it 
was not lost on the Government. 


Civil Disobedience 


There is evidence of negotiations, but we are not 
concerned about it. Nor are we clearly cognizant of 
its nature or the line of its development. But one 
aspect may he cleared up, because it is of general 
validity, independent of the happening at Nagpur. A 
patticular importance attaches to it, because of the 
emphasis with which the Home Member of the 
Central Provinces discussed it. He sald that the 
Government was not prepared to tolerate Civil Diz- 
obedience in any shape or form. He is quite right. By 
the very nature of the case, civil disobedience is the 
doling of an act which the Government declines to 
tolerate. If the Govern nent for instance tolerated the 
disobedience of the magistrate’s order, there will be 
no Civil Disobedience in Nagpur. As a matter of fact, 
it is’ the very determination of the Government 
not to permit disobedience that the Satyagrahi takes 
advantage of for his own purposes. The Satyagrahi js 


subject toa higher o cdience and there will be no 
conflict of obediencies. But if the Home Member’s 
meaning wes that Civili Disobedience as such is a 


proh!bited method of political action, to be prohibited 
under all circumstances we disagree completely. What 
is much more importint, we canncet promise the 
Government even the shadow of urrender. The right 
to civilly disobey unjust and arbicary laws and orders 
is the final preservative and sanative of human 
freedom. Violence is fossible, but we shall have no 
trafic with it because ij is akways wrong and defeats 
its purpose. We do not kuow if the categories of 
constitutional action are finally exhausted; hut if the 
test of constitutionalism is freedom from violence, we do 
claim that civil disobedience is constitutional, and has 
the merit of unfailing efficiency. Sir M. V. Joshi’s 
vehement objection to the method is perfectly com- 
prehensible. The weapon Is new Governments are 
conservative and the emergence of every new method 


for controlling them raises honest, though stupid, 
indignation. But the world moves on, and rulets 
have to adjust themselves to new facts. A 


parallel may be consoling to Goverment. Kvery one 
knows that the strike is the most potent peaceful wea- 
pon in the srmoury of workers at the present day. 
No one will suggest that a labourer in an ordinary 
factory transgresses the Penal Law in refraining from 
work. But a hundred years ago, it was an offence for 
a labourer to strike work. The consequence was that 
when conditions of labour (not factory-labour accord- 
ing to current understanding, there were no {factories 
then) got intolerable, the unfortunate people broke 
out into violence. By slow degiees, the right to strike 
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was established. In the last analysis, civil disobedience 
is a political strike, A normal citizen agre2s to obey 
laws, just 4s a labourer agrees to obey the directions 
of his employer. If the laws become into‘erable, the 
Citizen bas the right to glve notice to the Government 
and discharge himself from liability to obey them, just 
as the striking labourer does, Civil disobedience and 
the strike are essentially the same The 
labourer goes cut of the factory Into unemployment; 
the civil resister gces oul of the State into civil death, 
Maulana Yakub Hasan 

Moulana Yakub Hasan has apparently lost no time 
to decide what is preeminenty the burning question 
of the day. He has visualised within the twinkle (of 
an eye the situation in the country and has presented 
It with a statement which is at once valiant, ringing 


transaction, 


» and true. We make tf apology for taking the follow- 


ing cutting from the ‘‘Bombay Chronicle.’’ 
first spuke shortly in Urdu and then 
present political situa. 


“Maulana Yakub Hagan 


made a long and important speech on the 


tion and the task before Non-co operators, He said he waa 
disappointed to see the conditions prevailing in the country which 
it wae 


were depressing. Two years ago when he left the country, 
united; but now when he returned he saw that that unity was broken 
prominent. But outside India 
the horizon had cleared. He asked them to derive a lesson from 
the Turkish victory, That lesson was that the Turks were single- 
minded in thei: determination to win a peace settlement, that wag 
consistent with their national dignity and they rejected all other 
terms that did not guarantee them internal and external 
independence and equality with other nations, Let us follow in 


and disunion and dissension was 


Turkey's path, 

When he went to jail Hindw-Muslim unity was a fact and an 
asset but that is being threatened today, at any rate, in the 
Punjab, Again, two years ago, they were fighting for Swaraj with 
great enthusiasm and determination to win it at the earliest 
possible moment, but tuday they were wasting their energies in 
composing differences which ought never to have arisen, Three 
years ago, the question arose as to how we should win Swaraj. We 
resolved upon the methed of Non-co-operaticn which Mahatmaji 
gave-us. There were men who thought that they conid get Swarajya 
by other means, Let those who thought so work according to their 
convictions, but for those who had lost faith in the old method and 
had subscribed to to the non-co-operation programme, there could 
be no other way. They must persist in the programme laid down 
at Calcutta, 

As to the new party formed inside the Congress he was 
unable to understand their attitude. He could not understand them 
when thcy said that they could be Non-co-operators as well as 
Moderates, There had taken place many things during the last 
two yeare, but cooperation within Non-co-operation beat all. 
In the last three years that passed between two Congresses, if the 
question of Council-entry did not crop up, it was because the 
elections were distant. He was glad that the Congress had kept 
itself loyal aud true to Mahatmaji at Gaya by sticking to the 
original programme. 

He then criticised the attempt at compromise between the two 
parties in the Congress when there were suCh divergent ideale 


that could never eome together, If the Swarajya party had been 
left alone they would have been put on their mettle. How they 
eould non-co-operate within the Councils and bring about their 


destruction was beyond his understanding. But the attempts at 
compromise made matters worse. It was wrong to suppOso that they 
attempted to keep the Counoils empty, The fact was that they 
only strove hard to boycott the elections, There was no rule that 
unless a certain percentage of voters had taken part in the elections, 
eandidates would not be considered representative. So it was 
easy for some peopl always to secure some votes and thus get 
into Councils. He said that the best way to break the Councils 
was by allowing dunces to get in and uot by the keenest, wisest 
and hest people ing to enter thena, 
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Furlough 


Ever since the initiation of the proposalfor adopting 
changes in the national programme regarding the 
Legisiative Councils, I have been obstinately opposing 
friends and seemed to them pig-headed, blind and 
ignorant. It would have been the highest personal 
pleasure to meifinstead of being an obstruction I could 
fall in line with men wKose friendship and association in 
work I should prize above so much else. I have opposed 
them because I felt (and still feel) that we should not 
lose the momentum that we have gathered in the great 
and historic battle that we have fought. I feel that 
we should march on straight and that if we stop or 
swerve, it will take years to begin again and gather 
force. The Council. programme of constitutional opposi- 
tion is always there after defeat; but not till then. 
Council entry with a programme of wrecking, I am 
convinced, is certain to prove a trap, There would he 
nothing left of the great Gandhian revolution which 
aimed its blow at the root of all the evils and not 
at the spreading branches. So I have obstinately 
opposed friends. Obstinacy, blind faith, ignorance—all 
these and other such charges have been levelled 
against me. But the charges so far were honourable 
beeause motives were exempted. Now however a cam- 
peign of vilification has begun which alms at my 
motives. Iam charged with desire for power. My 
struggle with talented and powerful opponents is given 
the name and painted with the colour of low intrigue. 
Power is a fatal incident of work and responsibility. 
It follows the latter like original sin. You may divest 
yourself of every other target of calumny, but you 
cannot escape this. The purest among ts can be 
| charged, everything else falling, with avarice of power. 
How then can one with a thousand faults like me es- 
cape? My friends must pardon me if I do not contro- 
vert these charges but quietly withdraw myself from 
places and positions of s:eming power one after an- 
other. I wish to do it with the leastfuss. I may appear 
to shirk responsibility. For a time the remedy may 
appear even futile, for the campaign of calumny will 
comtinue with even increased vigour. But there js no 
other way out of it. I hope my friends will instead 
of protesting help me in my résolve though it means 
increased responsibility for themselves. The cause is great 
and sacred and I beg that every-cne of soldiers will 
coutinue to bear the burden with all 
tenacity. 


the greater 
eR: 


The Law Postponed 

Ugly mumours are golng round about the treatment 
of the Satyagraha prisoners in the Central Provinces. 
The prison walls are an impregnable protection for 
tyranny and oppression. No system of official and 
non-official visitors can overcome the secracy of jail 
tortures, The rules and regulations are all beautifully 
shapsd, They read well but they efficiently protect all 
Inpses on th: part of the atnthority. Mote than torture 
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of the brutal variety js the insidious torture of forcing 
unaccustomed food and the full measure of convict- 
work on delicately brought up men from all corners 
of India. It is no wonder that inspite of preparation 
and mental determiration, the Southerner or Bengali 
unused to hard life who has always been eating soft- 
cooked rice, finds the daily fare of hard ill-cooked 
jowari rotli with a good admixture of jail sand and 
ditt, a physical torture {oo much for the flesh. It isa 
fictlon that political prisoners sre treated better than 
ordinary frisoners. Those who have any experience 
know that in reality the vengeance of authority is 
greater against the respectable man who comes to 
prison in defiance of authority than against the moral 
degenerate who is treated generally as a disagreeable 
ward but not as an enemy. The fong term convict 
is generally a favourite with the jail official. The 
ordinary short term prisoner is treated with indif- 
ference, as a man out of p'ace In prison, and who 
has to be tolerated for sometime and sent out. But the 
political prisoner gets his fullest share of suspicion, 
and the rigorous interpretation and application of 
every ile of task and discipline; because he is an 
enemy that has been caught and must be sent back 
with a broken spirit. No special tortures ate needed. 
Vengeance is armed full well and more then enough 
with what there js in the Jail Manual; for tbere fs 
no humanity or common sense to dilute the rigorous 
letter of the law. 

The Magistrates ate given authority ta 
misapply the provisions of sections intended 
to bind over vagiants and criminal characters 
who are unable to explain thelr movements. 
Respeclable men who offer open and civil submission 
to the penalties of the law as a challenge to what 
they consider an unjust and illegal order, are brought 
under these ugly provisions. The law itself recognising 
that even vagrauts charged on suspicion could not 
reasonably be punished but could only be defazned, 
has by an amendment directed that only detention 
and not hard labour could be imposed on men so 
arrested. Yet the political exigencies of the Central 
Provinces demand that the Executive Government 
should postpone the enforcement of the Amendment 
Act, so that all Satyagraha prisoners could now be 
given one year’s hard labour and not merely detained. 
The Viceroy’s consent was given so long asin April 
last to the amendment of the law, but by Executive 
fiat it is deliberately put off, so that there may be full 
scope for jail officials tq break the spirit of clvil 
resisters. Cm 


The Dance of Double Falsehood 


Doctor Varadarajulu Naidu has been again arrested 
and after a so-called trial sentenced to six months’ 
hard labour. The double falsehood on which this sen- 
tence hag been awarded is obvious to any one who 
cares to read thelaw under which the proceedings are 
pretended to be taken. The magistrate of Madura 
served an order on Doctor Naidu as the latter was on 
his way to the Taluk Conference at Uttamapalayam 
of which he was president—elect. The magistrate could 
not possibly have believed that the Presidential speech 
would likely lead to a breach of the peace at the 
Conference. Yet thisaverment was made, as it Is made 


es 
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in innumerable other cases, belng the necessary legal 
formula fo cover arbitrary Interference with freedom 
of speech tinder the forms of law. Orn this foundation 
of untruth a superstructure of a yet more deliberate 
falsehood is built by the Usilampatti majistrate who 
tried the Doctor for the disobedience cf the order. 
The speech made in defiance of the 
Prohibitory order is printed and published, 
and every one can read Jt from beginning to end, 
There is nota I!ne in it that could be twisted into 
anything like an incitement to disorder by even the 
most netvous bureaticrat. To Executive Authority it 
is unthinkable that an open defiance of an order could 


go unpunished. Yet the Penal Cote is clear that 
disobedience of an order is not an offence unless it 


tends to cattse 4 riot or affray or at least an obstruction. 
So to make the Code work, the Executive will, the 
magistrate, swears: never mind if the whole world 
laughs that the disobedience tended toa riot, and 
gives slx months’ herd labour. Truth and law are set 
aside. All disobedience tends to riot aud affray,— so 
legislates the magistrate and gives the maximum 
punishment. Non-—ccoperators will mot offer defence, 
They have deliberately chosen to let falsehood :un riot, 
and reap the fruit thereof. Tohis brave wife whose 
courage has been standing the repeated tests and trials 
during these last five years, I offer congratulations. 

** Where is the Boycott of Courts?” asks the Iro- 
changer, '‘ Heve not pleaders gone back to practice? ” 

Let the Doctor’s case answer this question. Has 
not Doctor Naidu refused to tske the help of the 
Court to be relieved from patent injustice? Has he not 
deliberately chosen the weapon of willing suffering in 
otder to put an end to the systematic prostitution of 
law that is going on? Have not thousands of others 
simmilary been refusing to plead in British Courts 
throughout India ? Are they not in prison all over 
the country as felons wearing fetters and convict cap, 
and undergoing the tigours of venjeful prison dici- 
pline, becauss they would not put their signatures to 
the bends required of them by British Ccurts ? 
Some have been coerced by hunger to submission, 


and practice in Courts. But the boycott of Britlsh 
Courts is there, and will continue as long as tbere Is 


a shred cf mankcod left. C.R, 
Faith True and Vain 
Mr, Jamnadas Dwarkadas, one of the Indian 


deputies on Kenya apparently represents a moderater 
Moderateisin than that of Mr. Sastr! himself. He is 
reported to have said ‘“‘:hat his faith in the ultimate 


achievement and utility of the British Commonwealth . 


was based on too solid, too sound grounds to be 
shaken by the stupid action of an imagination 
lacking Government” What the ‘‘too solid 


too sound grounds” may be, we do not know; but 
we would respectfully present Mr. Jamnadas with the 
views of General Smuts about South Africa, one of 
the pillars of the ‘‘British Commonwealth’. We may 
quatrel with General Smuts over a hundred things; 
but no one, not even Mr. Jamnadas, will dispute 
that the South African statesman is frank, able, 
imaginative and speaks the mind of his people as 
nobody else does. His outlook for the future is un- 
mistakable; to him, the British Empire is a gift of 
mercy and hope, and South Africa can. have a place 
ia it, oily ‘y2caus2 it ensires the mastery of the Ruro- 
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pean and the triumph of Western ideals. How’ Mr. 


Jamunadas will square his faith with the vision of the 
South African; is beyond the range of our compre- 
hension. This is .what Gereral Smuts ssid at the 
South African Party Provincial Congress ia Pietermaritz- 
burg on July 16:— : 

“I would wish to say, thot to my mind the objective of our 
country in South Africa is a perfectly clear and definite one. Qur 
forefathers established this country as 2 European community, 
and unless we want to prove false to the past, we are bound to 
respect the European standards, and to look forward to the develop- 
ment of South Africa as a country of European civilisation. We 
cannot: allow on any account the introduction of other elements 
which will deflect us from that course which has been marked 
out for us, and which we must continue to follow if we are to be 
a great Europeso community.” 

s * * 

“One incident not previously touched upon is that the Indian 
community have recently and continually put forward to the 
Government a demand for equal franchise rights, and now they 
have been supported by Indians elsewhere. Mr. Sastri has been 
going abont the British Empire criticising South Africa. I am not 
going to follow his example. All ] can say is that with regard to 
the franchise we see no reason to make a distinction between 
Indians in this country and ratives in this country. There is the 
coloured line which is in existence today. Right or wrong, I du 
not argue about that. but it is a clearly marked line you can 
follow, but once you aross that line we eee no reason why there 
should be any distinction between Indians and natives, and !: 
Incians have to have the franchise, then I see no reasen why it 
should not be given to the vativez:, Well, we all know what the 


effect of that would be. and therefore, I say that the only wise 
course in this matter of franchise is to go very, very carefully 


indeod. Three years ago, at the last Imperial Conference, I took up 


that attitude, and you know I stood aside from the representative; 
of otber parts of the Expire on that question. 


“In British Columbia there is an Indian popu'atien, snd they 
do not have the vote, and the question was put to the Prime 
Minister of Canada whether te would give the vote to the Indians 
in British Culumbia inspite of the opposition of the people of 
British Columbia, and the auswer was tbat he would never dream 
ot such a thiug, Well, gentlemen, I thiuk we can only take that 
line here in South Africa.” 

We recognise the irresistible force of these observa- 
tions. What is sald here frankly, of South Africa, 
the Colonial Office has chosen to say about Kenya, 
In the language of seasoned diplomacy, The meaning 
of it is crystal-clear:—there is no room for Indians 
or any of the coloured races in the Empire, on terms 
of honourable equality. It is an Empire, built up by 
Europeans, and maintaind for the glory and comfort of 
its creators, and for the support of European civilisation, 
And so it will ever remain. Mr, J&mnadas’s claim 
about this institution is to our mind perfectly 
unintelligible. There is only one solution—the redemption 
of the coloured traces from the Hmpire, by making 
Imperial rule impossible. General Smuts wants segre- 
gation for Indians in Natal. We would advocate a 
more gigantic operation: segregating ourselves from 
the Empire. Every word that he says is true:— 

“There remains the much more thorny question of segregation. 
The Government have given this question a great deal of conside- 
ration, It is avery difficult one, and very contentious in its 
character, but still we have come to the conclusion that ths 


position in Natal is developing in such a way that a substantial 
mengure of segretation has become necessary. I sec no reason, if 
this question is fairly aud justly dealt with, why the Indian 


population should object to it. Why should they wish to mix rp 
with the Whites ? Why should an Indian prefer the society of tha 
Whites to the society of his own follows ?” 

Indians do not wish to mix up with the Whites in 
society or in Commonwealth, They and we are too 
far gpart tobe mutually useful. But the necessary 
implication will be that the faith of Mr, Jamnadas will 


be vain. 
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The Special Congress 

The capital issue before 
whether the Congress is strong enough 
policy of action or whether it wil go back to constl- 
tutionalism, The nation has partially reacted itself to 
the new policy and the proces3 of adjustment will go 
on continuously to fulfilment. The guestion is whether 
the men brought up a whole life through io the easy 
philosophy and practice of constitutionalism will 
successfully rebel against the hard discipline of non- 
cooperation. It is a two-fold growth that we are 
watching—the response of people and Congress to the 
new revolutionary method. The dissensions afflicting 
us during the months efter Gaya are diagnostic of the 
pains of adjustment. 

Of this let there be no mistake—there is a funda- 
mental opposition between the old constitutionalisin 
and non—cooperation. Constitutionalism Is a category 
of political activity which is essentially English. It is 
a child of the Engish constitution and there is nota 
single feature of the Swarajya party’s programme 
to which a parallel cannot be found in parliamentary 
politics. Costitutionalism however was invented asa 
substitute for civil war—a war between equals. Non- 
cooperation had to be devised, because equality, the 
necessary postulate of constifutionalisin, was lacking 
and had to be manufactured by hard work and 
untold suffering. 

The Swarajya paity says that freedom can be 
achieved by the Parliamentary method of obstruction. 
Wehold that it is an impossibility. Today as a nation 
and as a ceople, Lrglishmen and we are not equals. 
The orly manner in which we can attain equality is 
to develop gtit, stamina and courage encugh to 
organise the nation efficiently. and bring them under 
a rigid disciplise. Our faith is that the members of 
the Congress are lacking in these qualities and tbat 
it is this defect that is the root of all evil. Their 
cultivation is the primaty duty and when they are 
developed, constitutional action will be automatically 
effective. The tationale of constitutional action is that 
each man is as good as another, that thirty crores are 
better than a lakh; but it is essential that each of the 
thicty croress hould be equal to each of the lakh, The 
Council party’s notion that average citizens or distin- 
guished politicians will Increase in strength or resolution 
by constitutional action is'a pure illusion, It confuses 
cause and resuit, 


“On this matter, views are fundamentally and 
clearly opposed. We know that argument is exhausted 
and thereis nothing new we cansay ou the merit. Fach 
man has to take his decision and stand by it. 


But the trouble today is not the fight between the 
controversialists. They understand and respect each 
other, They regret the division, but caa conscientiously 
pray for the vision to break on the other. The true 
source of danger is tie preachers of peace, the seekers 
after compromise, those attempting to square the circle. 
Having no faith in themselves, without clear-wrought 
convictions, they cause confusion wherever they go, do- 
ing more damage to the cause in which they profess 
belief and do have insipid faith, than to those who 

them. Differences have the habit of resol- 


the Special Sessions is 
tc sustaln a 
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ving themselves, truth and efficlency destroying false- 
hood and fecbleness. ‘Jat !s God’s way of deing 
His terrible work of the construction that destroys; 
but the world is embarrassed by those who want to 
forestall or soften the ruthlessness of the great 
Dialectic. Unity is excellent, if you can get it on the 
basis of clear principles of actlon; but unity is para- 
lysis if founded on a negative doctrine of abstentions. 
That was the defect of the Bombay decision. It 
satisfied notody. The Council party thought thet the 
Centrists had taken the first step on the long way to 
the Councils; the Non-cooperators felt that they had 
to fight to the death if action and non-violence were 
to remain a factor in the nation’s life. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nebru desired peace and sought to ensue 
it, but his heart-breaking speech (heart-bresking to 


him and to us) at Nagpur crowned that effort. 
What, then, is left? Thls :—let us elther go 
into tne Councils or let us not. The relevant 


incidents after Gaya are the Salt Tax, the Public 
Services Commission, the Al'ance Bark Scandal, 
Indlanisation, Kenya, in respect of which the Coun- 
cilg have b2en flouted and the Government has 
carried on in the exercis2 of its reserve powers. 
Sir Siwaswami Iyer has declared himself disillusioned; 
Mr. Rangachari has protested against being befooled. If 


inspite of all these things, the Congress decides that 
the elections should be contested, let us henourably 
and loyally accept the decision. Let 


there be a clean and honourable surrender. Consider 
the alternative. The power of the Congress in 1921 
was independent of the Councils. The Akali struggle 
of 1922—true child of Gandhism, was fought toa 
success Independently of the Councils. The strength 
for the Nagpur fight now. coming to a close was not 
found within the Council or at the election booth. If 
for these or other reasons, the Special holds that the 
Councils are useless or dangerous, let it speak out 
the truth as is given to it tosee. 

In any event, the primary necessity isa clear lead. 
Conviction and strength—let these be there; all else 
will follow, including unity. 


The Consequences of Kenya 
(By O. F. Andrews) 


The leading article, which appeared in Young India 
on Kenya, appeared to me remarkably true, because 
it went to the very root of the whole question and 
did not deal merely with the surafce. What Mahatma 
Gandhi has been really fighting for, in all the great 
struggle which has gone by the name of the non- 
cooperation movement, has always been no _ local 
patriotism, but the cause of outraged humanity. He 
saw humanity being outraged year after year in 
South Africa. That South African experience was his 
own school of discipline. It moulded his life ever 
since. It give him his own life purpose. Mahatmaji 
told me once the story of his first adventure in Natal, 
which changed his whole life. He had taken his 
seat on the stage coach, which went from Durban 
to an outlying station. He was a young Barrister 
fresh from England and Bombay. He had never yet 
experienced the colour bar in ils most hateful form. 
Iu Ivondon, he had been treated with equality ; aud 
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had competed, in his Taw examinations, with his 
fellow English students, on equal terns. So, asa 
matter of course, on latding at Durban and belng 
Tequired to go into the interjor by coach on legal 
business, he purchased his ticket and expected to be 
treated Iike any other passenger, He sat next to the 
driver in the seat he had paid for. Then, just before 
the coach started, a European came up and told him 
Toughly to get down. Mr. Gandhi said, in a perfectly 
polite way, that he was very sorry not to oblige him, 
but he had paid for the special scat which had been 
Teserved for him. The man told him that he had to 
get down, to make wav fora White man. Mr. Gandhi 
said to him that there was plently of room in the 
coach elsewhere, but he had paid for his east on 
the box and could not give it up. ‘Then followed a 
scence, which was so cruel and brutal, that the driver 
at last intervened. The European thrashed Mr. Gandhi 
with his stick till he nearly fainted. He hammered 
him on the knuckles of his bands where Mr, Gandhi 
was holdidg on till his fingersewere almost broken. 
Mahatmaji told me, how he realised that this was 4 
life and death struggle. He made no sesistance. He 
uttered not a single word. But he clung on to the 
rail of the coach for life or death. The European was 


a big strong man. Mr. Gandhi was quite small in 
comparison, 
How did the story end? Spirit triumpbed over 


matter, Soul-force triumphed over brute-force. I have 
already mentioned, how the driver of the coach inter- 
vened. But that was not all. The other European 
passengers intervened also. They could not bear the 
brutality. So they also took Mr. Gandhi’s part. The 
assailant at last ceased to assault aud got up griumb- 
ling to another place in the coach. Mahatmajl also 
told me (if I remember rightly) how before the end 
of the journey, the assailant himself became a different 


man, and shook hands with him before he left the 
coach. 


One day, when Mahatma Gandhi was telling me 
that story, with a laugh and a smile, while I could 
hardly contain my indignation, he sald to me at the 
end of it: ‘‘Before that, I had nointention of staying 
in South Africa. I had only come out, as a young 
Barrister, to take up a case for which I had been 
brieféd; and then I had intended to go home again. 
But I felt, after that incident, that I should bea 
coward, if I deserted the post of danger. So I made 
up my mind, then and there, to live and work in 
South Africa.” 

It was that supreme choice, which brought the 
young Barrister at once to the very heart of the 
Indian problem itself, when he returned to India, For 
in that scene, upon the stage coach at Durban, 
thirty years ago, was enacted the whole programme 
of non=cooperation in all its essential features, its 
aspect of moral resistance, as well as its aspect of 
non-violence. Mahatma Gandhi, also, in the end, 
still firmly hopes to be able to win the victory of 
love, here in India, as he won it in South Africa. 

‘he brutal confiscation of the Highlands for the 
White xaces; tlie reftisat to accept a common franchise, 
however high the qualifications, because it would be a 
‘Joss of prestige for the White man to solicit the 
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coloured man’s vote’; the determination to restriet 
immigration of ‘‘Asiatics’’; the intense eagerness for 
racial segregation, because a White man cannot live 
near to a coloured mnan’’ (Iam quoting thelr very 
words); all this is exactly the same as the action of 
the European, at the foot of the stage coach, who 
told the young Barrister from India to ‘“‘get down and 
make way for a White man.’’ That young Barrister 
and Mahatma Gandhi are one and the same person. 
What Mahatmaji’s character was then, it {Is still today. 

The whole problem of India 1s simply to refuse 
all along the line to accept the colour bar. That far 
all js clear. But one thing must be said. This victory 
cannot be gained by mere retaliation. The problem 
cannpt be solved so easily as that. Witness France 


and Germany. In a second article, I shall discuss the 
true solution. 


(To be Continuned ) 


Reduce Ad ate 


The C. P. Government apologies for its policy of 
repression have reduced it to Its full absurdity. The 
Government says that it has no objection to the Flag. 
People may carry it in procession or holst it over 
thelr buildings or otherwise display it. There is no 
political offence in such acts. But we are told that 
certain English residents are annoyed to see this 
lawful display on the road alongs'de of their residencies. 
Government therefore must respect their feelings and 
prohibit the Flag being taken thereto. Can this stand 
the slightest legal or logical examination ? The whole 
thing is an absurdity which any decent Government 
must sweep out with one strike of common sense. It 
is not seditious to display the National Flag; how can 
the private Englishman be permitted to claim legal 
annoyance at the sight of it? If it Is not seditious to 
display the French or the American or the 
Turkish Flag, the citizens are also expected to 
behave well and respect such flags when on 
occasions they are displayed. Js the Englishman 
resident In India to be allowed to display animosity 
against the flag of the people of this land, while they 
have no stich feellng and seek no such protection 
against the flag of any other people ? Is the private 
Ienglishman’s opposition to Indian nationality to be 
protected and legalised ? The whole thing is a gross 
absurdity. Either the Flag is a seditious thing and 
must be prohibited entirely, or it is lawful and ought 
to be protected by the law against the caprice of 
any sect or individual. There is no sedition, blasphemy, 
libel or Insult of any kind in the Flag, and no one 
can claim any special protection ‘against its display. 
The Government of the Central Provinces is only 
legalising and protecting a criminal attitude of 
opposition and class-hatred on the part of the 
English residents. But even this is mere assumption, 
for we do not believe that any people really claim 
to be annoyed or are tempted to break the peace at 
the sight of the Flag. Of course now, the order on 
the one hand and the sustained struggle on the other 
may themselves have created an atmosphere and an 
artificial feeling of pride or animosily among certain 
classes of people against what wasa lawful and’ 
intiocent display. But a wrong cannot itself become 
the justification for its continuance. ‘There can be no 
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dishcnour In it, but only honour and justice, if the 
Government should frankly accept its error and grace- 
fully allow the people to exercise thelr lawful rights. 
If the Government withdraws the probibitory 
order, there is a duty on the people’s part also: tot 
to lose their own balance and {Indulge in provocation 
or attempt to pursue their victory beyond the limits 
of reasouableness. Sobriety and restraint would 
consolidate a victory, whereas hot~-headed pursuit of 
the defeated adversary would end in disaster. C. R, 


Khadi Notes 


Doubly Economic 

Khadi is a twofold blessing, He who assists in its 
manufacture whether as a spinuer or both a spinner 
and a weaver learns to put his spare moments to fruit- 
ful use; while the aciual user learns to pratice Increas- 
ing economy in his dress. Thus there isa double eco- 
nomy in Khadi, The manufacture of paper out of rags, 


rice~straw, or sugar-cane chaff immediately draws our 
admiration but nobody is surprised or struck with 
wonder to hear about Khadi—at some places, marvel- 
lous Khadi,—being prepared by numerous people 
during their spare moments, One hardly cares to enquire 
whether all the paper that js consumed by us js use- 
fully done so or otherwise. No one, however, can 
contemplate the possibility of K hadi being misused. 
Yet we have hardly appreciated the value of this 
article manufactured as It is durlng fragments of spare 
time which usually go the way of rags, 
Khadi users’ Experiences 

The Khadi users were once asked through these 
bulletins a few questions on the following poinis:— 
(1) Expenses increased or otherwise by taking to 
Khadi. (2) Any other expenses saved by the 
change in the mode of living, caused by adopting 
Khadi. (3) Any complaint or remarks regarding 
Khadi or its use? These were the three chief points 
on which information had been sought. Nearly 125 
answers to these querries have been received upto 
now. Obviously, this is no index to the number of 
Khadi wearers in the country. Quite a large number 
could hardly have been alive to the necessity of 
answering such questions. A very large section 
moreover takes no intelligent interest In statistical details. 

Out of the replies that we have received there are 
only a few that come from the poor class, A greater 
part comes from the middle class, while only a very 
few from the rich. Out of all, there are only three 
whose authors complain of an increase in their 
expenditure caused by Khadi. These gentlemnn are 
staunch Khadi users. We will omit in the present 
bulletin those letters that we have received strongly 
supporting Khadi by facts and arguments and proceed 
to discuss the above three replies. All these three 
come from among the well-educated class, ‘‘ Khadi 7s 
less durable. It takes dirt rapidly and consequently requires 
to be washed more frequently than any other cloth. The 
result is that it wears out sooner. Light Saris and Dhotss 
as could be washed at home are extremely rare. Now these 
things require washing every day. They have, therefore 
to be given to the washerman and thus their life ts shortened 
thereby. Fine Khadi of superior quality vs imvardably 
dear.” Thus they enumerate the difficulties that have 
to be confronted by the adoption of Khadi dress. 
But they stick to it, which indicates that the use of 
Khadi at least signifies their love for the country. 
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‘Ty the issue of the 4th instant of the Bombay 
Chronicle a lover of Khadi has made mention of the 
difficulties that He in the way of using Khadi. He 
too complains of the washerman’s charges having 
been doubled. But he has added, ‘“‘ Khadi cloth when 
oncs torn cannot even be patched.” There cannot be 
anything incredible in this statement made by 4 lover 


of Khadi. 
Ievery Khadi worker—whether a seller or @ manu- 


facturer, has to pay serious attention to these facts. 
Mostly the Khadi workers, manufacturers or csc 
join this movement prompted by the love of Khadl. 


It is their duty, therefore, to see that no bad stuff 
goes into the hands of their customers. Sometimes 


Khadi is completely weakened by b2ing wasked 
by too strong ingredients. To manufacture strong end 


good Khadi is more cssential than increasing the 
quantity of production. 
The manufacturers ate more responsible than the 


sellers. Khadi manufactured according to the test and 
quality of cotton should always be more lasting than 
will cloth of like variety. For spinning yarn 
of 6 to 10 counts by hand we generally use cotton 


superior to that used by the miils for the same counts. 


Moreover in hand-spun yarn neither any waste 
cotton Is mixed nor does the cotton receive any rough 
handling of the machinery. Consequently it should al- 
ways be stronger than the mill yarn. If it is not $s), 
the spinning itself must be defective. It is less lasting 
only if it Is not evenly spun, and the twist not un!- 
{orm or if the count exceeds the capacity of the yarn. 
Defective caring too has much to do wita the quality 


of the yarn. ; 
The game is the case with middle counts and thin 


yarn. The spinners should know it as a fact that ony 
cotton can be spun into any number of thick or thin 
counts by the Oharkha, but for the mills it is not 
possible to do so. The machine can spin only upto the 
counts the cotton is capable of. If yarn is spun with- 
out determining the test of cotton, the result Is sure 
to be far from satisfactory. The surest course js always 


to use good and clean cotton. 
India possessed a hereditary knowledge of all these 


things, but it has now been extinct for centuries. 
Complaints like these cannot be removed till all that 
knowledge is re-achieved. We do not try to go deeper 
into this thing, takicg it to be too easy and too simple. 

Some of the replies speaking highly in favour of 


the use of Khadi are worth being published in full; 
and it is proposed to do so in due cours3, 
Those who experience difficulty in obtalning good 


Khadi can do one thing. Those who require pure 
clarified butter, being unable to obtain it from the local 
market, make private arrangements to get it trom 
villagesfar or near. Khadi too canbe obtained in this 
way; and if they go further, and by storing. good 
cotton get yarn spun accotding to their taste and 
necessity by their neighbour women, they will, inspite 
of having to pay more spinning charges, be able to 
procure cloth that will eventually turn out to be 
cheaper, nicer and more lasting than any other cloth. 
But, to be able to do so one must go deep into this 
art and take interest in all its processes. 


Navajivan Prese, Sarkhigava Vads. Sarangpur, Ahmedabad. 
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The status decreed for India in the British Empire is one which it is impossible for 
her to accept. India would rather be segregated as a whole from the Great Empire than allow 
her children to be untouchables and helots in it. The Iimperial policy has been made clear 
with brutal frankness by the South African Prime Minister. He has laid down a programme 
for not only preventing future Indian immigration but for mercilessly wiping out the existing 
{Indian population by depriving them of political and municipal liberties, trade and property 
rights, and by locating them outside the towns. This programme, there is no doubt, will 
be carried out without serious objection on the part of the British Government and scon 
oecome the general policy of all the British Dominions. 


The Kenya decision is the symptom of a great Imperial conspiracy for racial domination. 
It is a chastisement and a warning from God for our faltering steps. There is no way but 
grim determination to sacrifice evefything and to achieve freedom for India, as tlie necessary 
foundation and the first condition of honour and equality abrcead. Every Indian irrespective 
of community or political party should join in the great demonstration on twenty 
seventh August. 


A word to English merchants and tradevs. The suspension of business called for on 
the twentyseventh August, is a non-party demonstration. Is it too much to appeal to every 
Englishman, who is on the side of India in this struggle, to demonstrate his sympathy and 
non=racial catholicism by joining in the general demonstration? From the earliest times Indian 
rulers allowed you perfect freedom to settle and trade among her people, and you are now 
here by reason of that same hospitality. It is your turn now to support our suffering children 
abroad and obtain for them the liberties they are asserting in the national demonstration, 
and suspend your business on Monday the twentyseventh August, when the Indian baears 
will be all closed. It will be an achievement of good-will, worthy of your bead traditions and 
a noble example to the whole Empire. It will make the struggle a truly religious and 
irresistible battle. On the other hand, if you keep your shops open and compel your employees 
to attend business in spite of the National hartal, the racial character of the Kenya decision 
will be emphasised and your action will support the White Imperialist policy. 


The National fartal will be successful as a demonstration of Indian sentiment in 
spite of English traders in India keeping aloof. Your non=participation will be a defeat of 
those who still fondly build on Christ. But if even a few among you Jom, the cause of 
Religion and Truth will have triumphed. 


C. Rajagopalaehar 
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Notes 


An Explanation. 

When I wrote in last week’s Young India begging 
friends to permit me to go into obscurity, I showed the 
original article toa friend. In deference to his criticism 
I removed a couple of sentences which savoured of 
egotism. But the omission has left my decision open to 
the charge of undue personal sensltiveness. For a long 
time past my health has been shattered. In spite of 
ill-health I did not spare myself. Against the advice 
of friends and doctors I have been struggling and 
putting my feeble frame toa great strain. I have kept 
the flag flying only until stronger hands should reach 
and hold it aloft and firm. I feel now that I may give 
myself some rest not altogether undeserved. 

Man’s work is no doubt his duty, but the great 
force on which we rely in Sadyagraha, demands a clean 
atmosphere. I find that the air around me is charged 
with ill-will. Opposition is healthy so long as there is 
respect and good-will, but where the latter have given 
place to oppesite feelings, wy usefulness is gone. 
Under these circumstances one should wait in patience. 
I blame no one for I realise my own faults full well. 

An Avoidable Struggle 

The mill-ewners of Bombay have threatened to 
stop the usual bonus to their workmen this year. The 
three anda half lakhs of mill-hands will therefore lose 
the one month’s pay which they had expected to get 
as “bonus”. This means in all probability a great 
struggle. The mill-owners could avert the undesirable 
conflict if they decide to lose a ninth of their profits 
or rather not to covet a further eighth. ‘Their profits 
would not be below eighteen per cent on paid up capital 
if they paid the bonus as usual. The mill-hands would 
on the other hand lose a ninth of their due wages if 
the “‘bonus” be cut out. A ninth out of bare mainte- 
mance of three and a half lakhs of workmen and their 
families and dependents is a serious thing as compared 
with a reduction by three and a half per cent of profits 
on capital. The mill-owners have ample tlme to re- 


consider thelr decisicn and avert a huge struggle and 
all its incidents. 


Amusing Confessions 

It is very significant though also sometimes highly 
amusing, that in all sorts of quarters, complaints are 
ralsed about the disorganised condition of the Congress. 
People who always minimised the importance and the 
work of the Congress and prided in ignoring it, ore 
now heard utterlngy words of complaint that the Natlonal 
Congress {fs not strony enough. The truth is that every 
person and organisation who thought they were the 
Prime movers of reform and producers of change, now 
see the truth that their Strength, efficiency, frestiye 
and power were really derived from the sacrifice and 
the toil of those whom they affected to ignore and 
even condemned. From the policemen below up to the 
highest Indian officers, all the chain of Officials know 
that their status, dignity end emoluments depend up- 
on the sacrifices, trials and tribulations of the very 
people whom they served ag tools to oppress. All the 
political non-Congress organisations know that their 
influence and thelr power depend on the exttremisn 
of the Congress which they deprecateon every possible 
occas'ou. The latest and most amusing light on this 


fact is thrown by the statement of a Madras Minister, 
Sir K. V. Reddi Naidu, who when interviewed about 
Kenya exclaimed, ‘‘Unfortunatly, the Congress is d’s- 
organised!’ Vet this Minister avd hig party are In 
power as anti-Congressmen, and thelr one pride and 
policy was opposition to and contempt for the Congress 
and support to repression undertaken by the Govern- 
ment. 


A Sin against our Country 
In resignirg his connection with the Empire 
I:xhibition Committee, Mr. Devakiprasad Sinhe, 
member of the Legislative Assembly writes :— 

“T repard it now as a sin against our country to have anything 
te do with the Empire Exhibition which would undoubtedly be 
deminated by the Governments of the Colonies and where our 
countrymen will have to appear, if they do appear at all, with the 
stigma of infériority writ large on their brows. We have now rea- 
lised that the idea of a Britfkh Commonwealth of Nations with 
India as an equal partner is a mere deceptive conglomeration of 
werds and Imperial citizenship fer us would mean a position of 
permanent subservience and abiect humiliation.” 

Frank General Smuts 


General Smuts does not know the Imperial art of 
hiding the truth. There are such men in all conflicts 
who take upon themseives the blame for the wicked- 
ness of all their more soft-spoken kinsmen. 

“There is the colour line,’’? said General Smuts at 
Petermaritzburg. ‘‘Right or wrong-~I donot argue abon. 
that. But it Is a clearly marked Ilpe you can follow.’’ 

An Anglo-Indian paper consoles us with the 
thought that for more than a century millions of 
people lived and died In Great Britain who were refused 
much the same rights as those now claimed by 
Indians in South Africa—the reference is to Catholic 
disabilities. Jt is idle to expect England to help us in 
this world-wile struggle. There is no good searching 
for cross-roads to reach the goal. The problem fs 
not really an over-seas problem. It fs purely an inland 
problem, and ome which has to be solved by our- 
selves. Unless the people of India are prepared to 
undergo privations and sacrifices and attain cowwplete 
miastery over thelr own affairs, Indians abroad can 
have no equality among others. The Hmpire will not 
help us to obtain equality. We must help ourselves 
and attaln freedom first—and equality will follow 
automatically—-in spite of the Ewplre and not on 
account of It, 


The “‘Times’’ Teaches Political Science Anew 

Campbell-Bannerman said that self-government 
was betier than good government. But the London 
Times has recently attempted to lay down a different 
proposition. It thinks that this theory of self-goveru- 
ment is a profound misunderstanding. The doctrine 
of self-governmentit says, has been extended too far 
and to dangercus liuiils. It ennunciates the, now some 
what new, doctrine that the end is good governinent, and 
that constitutional government ought not to be a fetish. 
Campbell-Bannerman’s statement, it thinks, hes galned 
undue currency, and that not Only India but many 
other countries are sufferiyg this error to mislead them 
In politics, The Z¥mes thinks that India should over- 
come this fetlsh of constitutional Government and stop 
asking thet the policy of Government should be en- 
tirely regulated by the vote of the Legislative Assembly. 
Belated advice! 
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Crying IMlegalities 

Sections 108 and 109 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, embody provisions jor demanding security 
which according to a law passed saveral months ago 
this year carry the liability to be detained in prison 
as simple prisoners, upon default of furnishing security. 
The old and juridically erroneous iaw by which men 
ealled upon to furnish secutity under these provisions 
could be awarded r/gorous imprisonment was abolished 
this year. Yet, strangely, the Gavernment has 
persisted in not giving effect to this change of law, 
and magistrates, continuing to act under the superceded 
provisions, prefer to exercise their discretion the 
wrong way, and give rigorous imprisonment on default 
of furnishing security. Governinent wants our bonds; 
out of @ sense of self-respect we give up our whole 
bodies to the charge of the Government rather than 
submit to the disgrace of giving security. Government 
has thus the greatest guarantee which its victims can 
furnish. But not satisfied with shutting up their 
political opponents In prison, they subject them to 
rigorous imprisonment under a repealed law. That 
prisoners are given work, is not the complaint. In 
fact, most of them would ask for work even if sen- 
terced to simple iuiprisonment. But rigorous 
Imprisonment carries with it a status and certain 
incidents in prison Hfe which become tke opportunity 
to inflict unbearable hardskips, tortures, Indignitles and 
cruelties, geoper 

The legislature has not cared to enquire wien the 
law, which was passed and accepted by the Viceroy, 
will be given effect to. Every hour of detention on 
default of sectuity ig under the authority of the special 
provisions cf the Procedure Code, and is not to be 
treated as a judicial sentence of punishment. As soon 
as the Government chooses to give effect to the new 
provisions, the Nagpur Satyagraba prisoners detalned 
under section 169 as vagrants and the other prisoners 
everywhere imprisoned under the made~easy law of 
sedition, section 108 C. P.C., wust automatically 
pass from rigorous to simple imprisonment; thus in a 
way the effect would be retrospective. Unless Govern- 
ment has definitely made up its mind indecently to 
flout the law and be vindictive, effect should at once 
be given to the amenduient. 

The Secret 

The craving for apologles has spread like an 
infection. From all accounts, the treatment of political 
prisoners this year is far worse than last year. The 
latest news js that Doctor Varadarajulu Naidu, from 
whom the jail authorities earned an encomium when 
he was released lest year, {is now the object of 
untsually harsh treatment. “If you do not like it, give 
apology and goto your bunglow....’’ this is the reported 
summaty of the prison official’s attitude. The weakness 
of some people has whetted the appetite of authority. 

I need only extract from a dear friend’s letter 
lying before me written just after a dive into Trish 


histo1y. 

“What a galaxy of heroes beginning from Woiftone down- 
wards | What genious, what sacrifice, what taleut | Where shall 
we have such another parallel ? Courage that rises with failure, 
determination that draws strength from defeat | The more I think 
of these flaming figures that marched so unflinchingly to thelr 
goal, undeterred by the guneral wreck and ruin of hopes around 
them, the more I feel that we lack something of radical 
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importance, One paselvo reafstance campaign has disillusioned 
so many of our heroes, while here I find a host of sufferers whom 
all the refined cruelty aud horrors of the British jails with 


their silent system, their shotdrills, their sleep tortures failed to 
bend or break. While hundreds died of these tortures and others 


were driven to insanity, I am surprised to find the utterances of 
tha ‘latest survivors from these jails as uncompromising, as 
deflant, as lofty, as noble ag the firat man's who marched into 


them. The more I reflect over it, the more I wonder at the seeret 
of that spirit which made all this possible.” 


The gecret is that the patriots of Ireland felt that 
surrender was impossible. Non-cooperation with the 
conqueror is a duty absolute, simple and final—not 
merely a means, Nor js it jike an ordinary strike for 
high wages. It should be comparable only to resistance 
of chastity to dishonour or outrage. Who would then 
ask for success ag a justification or cry halt upon 
deiay or defeat ? 

Pratap Narayan 


Pandit Pratap Narayan Vajapeys is for the second 
time in prison In Tamilnad. He {fs one of the foremost 


of the Hindustani piacharaks. He is the author ofa very 
useful Hindustani first book which is much appreciated 
by Tamil learners, He came out of prison but recently 
in very poor health, and he was wanted again and 
shut up. In the interval he had published a letter in 
the press about the treatment he had in jail. The 
secrecy of the prison call hides from us the conse- 
quences of this rash act of the young man. He has 
cough, piles, has lost the use of one of his ears, and is 
rapidly loosing weight. The food given to him is un- 
suitable. The released prisoner who has given this in- 
formation adds that unless Immediate medical help is 
given to Pandit Vajapeya and he is allowed proper 
diet, his life would be in danger, Poor Pratap Narayan! 
One cannot easly guess what a pure and beautiful 
spirit is encased in his uncouth figure with face ren- 
dered ugly by smali-pox and blind of one eye, now 
with one ear also gone and maladies all over the flesh 
that holds and hides his noble soul. His friends know 
the private sorrows which he has manfully borne 
during his service in the Southern Province. When 
Mr. Ranganna’s statement about Pandit Vajapeya’s 
condition was published, Dr. T. V.S. Sastri of Trichi- 
nopoly applied for an interview in his capacity as @ 
medical adviser. The interview was, as may be expec- 
ted, promptly refused. If this be the spirit of authority, 
why should the Visapur jailor and Sub Assistant 
Sugeon be punished with stoppage of promotion and 
allowances? And why should they not be cruel until 
discovered? 
The Spirit Filters Down 

What Is the use of stoping the jailor’s promotions 
for a period or of cutting down the doctor’s special 
allowances for the crimes of inhumanity proved to 
have been systematically committed in the Visapur 
jail ? Such atrocities are encouraged by the attitude 
which Government itself shows in regard to the 
subject, and cannot be compensated for by occasional 
punishinents when they are discovered and proved 
and when Government cannot escape taking some 
action. What does Government do to make oprison= 


officials feel that they should be humane and _ treat 
their charges not as if they were beasts of prey made 


captive, but as brothers and men? Except when 
cornered into some sgort of interference, does 
Government ordinarily exhibit by its conduct a 
policy of humanity, which its servante can be expected 
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to adopt and assimilate? Far from encouraging 
himanity, everything is done to make prison 
authorities, jail warder upwards, belleve that the 


sterner and the more cruel he is, the more effec‘ivel 
would be earn the approval of those above him. The 
whole of the morality that is taught is, noi tobe 
discovered. As soon as am abuse of power or act of 
oppression or infringement of merciful regulation is 
discovered, the first thing that we see isthe tigbtening 
of the screws of secrecy over happanings inside prison 
walls, When Government does this, is it wrong for 
its servants to infer that the offence was the neglect 
in letting the thing being discovered rather than the 
act of inhumanity? Is it strange if the jail officers 
continue to think that the picus declarations of the 
Govern:nent are a pretence? There is no method by 
which we can escape the rule, that if we want those 
below to be civilised or humane, there must be true 
humanity and civilisation above. Every little act of 
the father, harsh or kindly, just or unjust, has its 
reaction on the family which shapes its conduct and 
character after him. The father cannot usefully punish 
the son for the discovered crimes of the latter, when 
he himself daily sets the example by thought, word 
and deed for the same crimes. 
The Hitvada’s Complaint 

The /itvtvada of Nagpur had an editorial complain- 
ing about its representative being 1efused faclilitles to 
Se jail conditions. It strengthened its protest by re- 
ferring to my having been fermitted to see some ori- 
sonets in Ako'a jail,as wss evident frciu an article in 
Young India, This was enough to put all C. P. jail 
supeilnterd:n’§ on the Qui Vive against me. It served 
tce Hitavada but little to compare its own plight with 
the imagined privilege I had enjoyed; it however took 
away what Jittle chances I had of seelng even those 
whose rights of inteview could not be questloned. But 
this Is of ne consequence. I only wish to assure the 
editor of the Hitavada that when I was allowed to 
interview the prisoners dt Akola, it was the batest 
exercise of their right according to prison regulations, 
They wete entitled to an inteview once in three 
months as ordinary hard—labouring convicts and the 
interview was across the bars of the prison gate and 


was closely watched according to rules by the jail 
authoritles. : Cc. R. 


ES ae ERIE SS Sa ae tere 
person. Pretending to consider the justifiability of the 
pProhibitory order, which is itself irrelevent to the 
enquiry, the magistrate seeks to cloud the issue by 
misleading references to what the Doctor did during 
the past five years. The veriest tyro in legal 
procedure should have seen the inadmissibility of all 
this misleading evidence. But as there was no one to 
be misled, except the magistrate himself, who of 
Gourse stood in no danger of being misled by bimself, 
there was no harm whatever in this infringement of 
the Law of Hwidence in an undefended non-co- 
operator’s case, 

Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu fs in ptison not because 
the Periakulam confereuce would have ended in a 
riot after hearing its President’s speech about the 
eongress situation, but because Dr, Naldu was prepared 
to suffer for the sake of honour and freedom and wag 
fue to his falth and would not defend himself, 


Cc, R. 
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Dr. Varadarajulu’s Case 


There would have been a riot in the Perlakulam 
Conference, but for the presence of the Sub Inspector 
of Pollce!—this 4 brief is what is sowght to be 
proved by the Magistrate (and taken by him to be 
satisfactorily established) who sentenced Dr. Varada- 
sajulu Naidu to the maximum period of rigorous im- 
prisonment provided by Sec. 188 of the Penal Code. 
A perusal of the judgment in Doctor V aradarajulu 
Naidu’s case confirms what I said last week. The 
conviction is the result of a double falsshood. Dr. Naidu 
was elected to preside over the Taluk Conference of 
Perlakulam in Madura District. The Conference was 
fixed for 21st and 22nd July. The Government took 
no steps till 19th July when the Megistrate issued a@ pro- 
hibitory order. This order, served on 20th July, did 
not probibit the Confererce to be held next day, but 
sought atthe last moment only to prevent the 
President from doing his duties at the Conference. If 
any Magistrate had the deliberate design to create 
disorder, r:othing cculd better achieve the object than 
this irresponsible act of the Magistrate -by which a 
great gathering was suddenly deprived at the last 
moment of its chairman, with no time or machinary 
for choosing another chairman. The Doctor, however, 
chose to disobey the order and spoilt this rash «nd 
wicked game. The meeting had its normal and previ- 
ously appolnted peaceful course. 

It is amusing to ithe ~lstrate’s judgment 
wherein he tries to show that tne Conference was 
successful only through the pacificatory efforts of the 
Sub Inspector of Police. For whose benefit is this 
trouble taken by the Magistrate? — 

It would be better and on the whole more con- 
ducive to the general morality of officials if repressive 
laws were made more downright. If sec. 188 punished 
evey disobedience of an order, on mere proof of the 
existence of an order and of a deliberate act of dis- 
obedience, there would not be all the falsehood about 
violence, riots and affrays. As it is, the section dcema- 
nds proof that the accused person’s disobedience tended 
to a riot or affray, and this is sought to be establish- 
ed in spite of the most patent impossibility. But as 
judicial facts are established by the written word of 
the magistrate, whether in fact they be true or not, 
anything Js possible. So, it ts established that the ob- 
ject of Doctor Varadarajulu Naidu in golng to preside 
over the Periakulam conference was to create a riot 
and affray there, but this was prevented by the lucky 
presence of the local Sub Inspector. 


To put down as true what every one in the world 
knows as untrue is the tragic lot of paid magistrates 
trying political cases. The magistrate is conscious of 
the speciousness of his own arguments; the accused 
remains unconvinced of his own guilt; the public 
cannot of course be induced to accept the story; and 
supetior officers also know the game full well. The 
absurdity of attempting to prove the impossible and 
looking satisfied with the result of the effort is the 
unfortuate lot of magistrates who have to carry out 
the Government policy of repression. 

To clothe the absurdity and save it frem total 
nudity, the magistrate who tried Doctor Naidu goes 
into what he calls the antecedents of. the accused 
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The Nagpur Triumph 
How we wish Mahatmaji had been out today 
just to witness the successful close of the Satyagraha 
in Nagpur which does no less credit to the Governr- 
ment than to those who saw it successfully through ! 
At the Jast session of the C. P. Legislative Councll 
H. E. the Governor argued that all authority and 
administration would be at an end if the order cf a 
magistrate were to be disobeyed. The Government 
members alleged that the struggle was intended not 
to establish the elementay right of citizens to carry 
the National Flag through all public streets, but to 
cause annoyance to certain subjects of His Majesty. 
It was pure camouflage. His Excellency should have 
known that the National Flag is not a seditious sign 
or an emblem of class hatred, but a symbol of 
legitimate effort on the part of the people of India 
to attain unity, peace, and freedom, and he should 
not have allowed any section of the pecple to aise 


false pleas of unjustifiable annoyance ard permitted them. 


to prevail against the lberty of the citizen. But he 
clouded the issue by a general denunciation of 
Non—-Cooperation and Civil Disobedience. The tite 
offender and criminal breaker of peace is the man 
who says he can see unperturbed a display of the 
French or Anierican or Japanese or anv other forcign 
flag, but the flag of the Irdian people is annoying 
to him, and tempts him to commit an affray. His 
Excellency, in short, tried to put the Satyagiahis in 
the wrong by putting in their mouths a claim whlch 
they never made, The campaign had never been 
based on a claim to use the public roads absolutely 
unrestrained by normal police regulations known to 
all civilised citics. No one ever denied the need for 
bona fide regulation of trafic. The Satyagraha 
was directed against the setting up of a White 
Highlands in Nagpur by the use of the forms of law. 
It was organised and conducted to defend the honour 
of the flaz of the people’s choice against the attack of 
narrow-minded and ignorant opposition. It ‘was cor- 
ducted with the object of showing that public rights 
ought to prevail against private ignorance and  preju- 
dice. Above all it was conducted to establish the 
teal supremacy of popular will even in a country, to 
which self-government is denied, over the forces of 
injustice though armed with Government authority. 


But all this, said some of the opponents, was never 
made clear by the Congress. To put the Government 
on their honour Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel was authorised 
by the Working Committee to issue a public statement 
making the Congress position clear once again. We 
doubted that that plain and dignified statement, which 
we publish elsewhere, would open the eyes of the Govern- 
ment. Our doubts were confirmed by the Police order 
issued immediately after the s'atement, But the triuwm- 
phal march of the procession of that disciplined band 
of volunteers on the 17th Gandhi day, without inter- 
ruption from police, dispelled all our doubts, The 
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Govetnment were put upon their honour, and they 
have vindicated their honour simultanecusly with vin- 
dicating the honour of the National Flag. We pubiish 
elsewhere Mr, Vellabhbhai’s statement declaring the 
Satyagraha to be closed, 

Thus ends the struggle which wiil go down in the bis- 
tory of Non-cooperation as unique in many respects. The 
Satyagiaha of 1919 was abortive; that of 1921, grand 
in proportions, would have been grand in its result 
but for the unfortunate Chauri Chaura. The Akalis’ 
Satyagraha was a triumph for which the nation as a 
whole cannot legitimately take much credit. But the 
present victory {s one which the whole nation is not 
only proud of, but can take credit for. It was initia- 
ted and organised by one ill-versed in the arts of war, 
but who staked all in full and unquestioning faith 
in — the © justice’. of the: cause” ‘gud in the 
unshakable belief that he was doing what his 
Master would have wished him to do. Above all it is 
the triumph of non-violence at a time which appeared 
to be the least congenial to an organised effort of that 
kind. For all this, let God be praised in the fullest 
measure. Triumph it is, but a triumph which 
Is nothing more than the  satural outcome 
of pure and  undefi'ed suffering, sacrifice. It is 
only a successful skirmish in the war which we 
have yet to win. Tet it hearten us for the fiercer 
campalgns which we have stillto fight. Ifthe success- 
ful termination of the Nagpnr struggle finds us more 


determined and more hopeful to achieve the goal, 
it will not have been fought in vain. 


The Electric Fan 


India is thankful to the Government for having 
at last released Lalaji, In spite cf its other cruelties 
and its general indifference to the demands of justice 


and popular opinion, we feel grateful for this cne act 
of humanity. 


When Mijor Ferrar arrested Lalaji in December 
1921 while he was actually presiding over a Provincial 
Congress Committee meeting, be was in good health. 
If there be truth In the clain that Government prisons 
are healthy places, our Lalajl after twenty months’ 
physical rest thereiu, with regular food, exercise and 
freedom fiom worry, weuld have ccme back to us 
with added strength and physical vigour. But the 
Government returns the eminent prisoner whom It 
took in gocd health, with tuberculosis of the Jungs, 
poor digestion, tendency to diarrhoea, heart intermittent, 
pulse quick, and with fever every evening. The 
doctors prohibit visits from friends and all talk in 
otder that his life may have a chance of being saved. 

An official Communrque has been issued claiming 
that the Government has been keeping for the last 
three months a careful watch upon the state of his 
health and that since July last he was receiving con- 
stant medical atteution, It is particularly mentioned 
that during thls period he had been accomodated in 
the European ward, allowed a generous diet and 
supplied with an electric fan. 

The electric fan for Lala Lajpat Ral Js indeed a 
feather in the Government cap! It will serve asa 
set off against ‘all the indiscriminate treatment, the 
barbarities and the insidious tortures inflicted upon 
thousands of political prisoners all over India. Bar 
fetters, standing handcuffs, solitary confinement, bell 
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chain, off mill, floyging—all these physical tortures, cooperators have to face.’’ This is a plain statement 
and more than these, the numerous forms of Indig- of fact and imputes no motives whatever. It reminds 


nities to the soul melt away before this triumphant 
picture of the electric fan! As for his being accomodated 
in the European ward, the Goverument Js proud of it, 
too oblivious of the irony of it and of the self- 
condemnation Implied thereby. The Furopean ward is 
for criminals, thieves, robbers, cheats and forgers 
who happen to be of European or mixed parentage. 
The Government provides for such people on account 
of their race, superior accomodation, to which it is deem- 
ed a great privilege, worthy of belng recorded with 
pride and satisfaction in a Governinent communique, to 
admit the highest among the sons of India who has 
been arrested on @ technical political charge and detain- 
ed not for moral turpitude but for reasons of State. 
Nothing but th: grave illness of the prisoner rendered 
even this possible. What a commentary on jail and 
other administration in Indla! 

Yet India is thankful that the remaifider of Lalaji’s 
sentence has been remitted in order that there may 
be a chance of saving his life. Car 


Unfair Criticisms 

Babu Rajendra Prasad’s purity of intention, clarity 
of vision and sirength of character are known to 
friends as well as oppcnents—to ail except the 
prejudiced partisan. H’s recent article In the Desh, as 
summarised by the Associated Press of India, has 
however evoked most-unfair criticism in the Voice of 
India and the Soctal Reformer, Cne cannot lay the 
blame on the Associated Press «ummary, for it does 
not lend support to the intetpreialiun on Which 
Rajendra Babu has been blamed. ‘“T’hose who accept 
Mahatmaji’s principles and consider non-cooperation 
the only path to Swarajya, should stick to their 


conviction even if the Congress should decide 
otherwise.’’ These words of Rajendra Babu are 


incapable of misconstruction. The Congress hag 
the right to lay down the policy for the nation 
and every national worker is bound to offer 
his life and resources to carry out the policy, if he 
agrees with it wholly or in the main. But if he finds 
a line of work laid down to which his essential 
convictions are opposed, the utmost he can do is to 
stand apart and work by himself if possible or walt if 
necessary. Is this attitude of Babu Rajendra Prasad 
open to objection ? “The very newspapers which are 
angty with him have been loudly proclaiming the need 
for full freedom of action, The liberty they would 


accord to dissent of one variety they should accord to 
him also. 


Babu Rajendra Prasad appealed to the people of 
Lihar to stand by non=cooperation and demonstrate 
their faith, “‘although the sessions of the Congress is 
being held at a place where the Das Party is strong.” 
Do these words of the Assoclated Press summary lend 
support to the statement of the Social Meformer that 
Babu Rajendra Prasad ‘‘actually suggests that Delhi 
has been preferred by the Working Committee for the 
Special Congress because of its being predominanty in 
favour of Mr. Das’s programme’’? The interpretation 1s 
obviously so unfair that one can only wonder how any 
one could have written and commented on that basis. 

Rojendra Babu wrote: ‘‘ Mr. Das advocates 
a line of action free from the hardships which non- 


people that Council entry is not sacrifice or privation, 
without which nothing can be achieved. It warns 
people agaiust tha error of following the line of least 
resistance. There is no insinuation here that any 
section of the Congress or any leaders are more ease- 
loving or less unselfish than others. To find in the 
words of Babu Rajendra Prasad any unworthy insinua- 
tion or imputation, shows only morbidity of temper. 
No frank explanation of political opinion would be 
possible if such standards of interpretation and criticistn 
were permissible, Cc. R., 


Affairs in the Punjab 


{ We extract below passages from a private letter 
written by ® momber of the staff of this paper, who 
is nowin the Punjab, They give a vivid picture of 
some of the doings in that province, which suggest an 
atmosphere cf vagueness. We might add, that the 
writer is both a Hiudu, and a Punjabee Ed. Y. I. } 

On reaching Delhi, I was nade aware of having 
crossed the frontier, by stray whispers about tke state 
of Hindu-Musiim unity. At Lahore, I began to hear 
about Shuddhi. At Amritsar, I was asked by sone- 
body, whether I was an Aryasamajist. But, the 
liinit was reached at a Railway station near Gujaran= 
walla, where some one, with a significant congratu- 
latory nod of his asked me whether I was an 
vpadeshak, Wherever I went, I found myself in a 
state of disadvantage, owing to my white cap and 
Khadi dress. For an educated man, to wear these 
symbols in these days here, is regarded as an abnormal 
feat. Some of the Aryasamaj preachers known 4s 
pracharaks and nupadeshaks, wear clothes such as mine. 

% 2 2 

I went to Amritsar, to study the Sikh situation at 
first hand. I saw a prominent Sikh leader in the 
morning. Most of the conversation turned upon the 


Nabha question. It!sa most gruesome story of bribery, 
cortuption, treachery and intrigue that would leave 
the tangled tale of Judrarakshasa in the shade, 
Nabha State is situated centrally iu the heart of 
Patiala, like an Island, The boundary line is very 
irregular, and the Nabha territory sports out 
arms intd the (surrounding Patiala State, in. all 
directions. Sometimes, to go from one place to another 
in the Nabha State, as the crow flies, you have to 


cross and recross Patiala territory twice over. Thus 
occasions for friction between the two Sates ate nume- 


rous. Disputes mostly take the form of violation of 
sovereign rights. Taking into consideration the general 
character of government in these States, it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine midnight flights of State officialsor sub- 
jects to escape from the tyranny of the rulers. The 
extradition proceedings are so precarious, terse and 
tangled in procedure that an oppressor (Prince, offi- 


cial or subject), setting his heart on the desired 
end, does not consider worth his while to mind 


the boundary lines. Occassionally, trouble arose about 
women; the Maharaja of Nabha was always anxious 
to lay hold of miscreants from Patiala, who often came 
to Nabha for disreputable objects; and in accom- 


plishing his purpose, he never permitted himself to be 
obsessed with forms of law. Thus, it was the easiest 


thing in the world to bring up a number of cases of 
‘‘oppression and imisrule’’ against any of these Princes. 
They afforded a very convenient handle to Justice Stuart 
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to make out a case against the Nabha Prince, This 
is the tnderlying reality about the 
against the Nabha JJurbar. 

A number of these cases had been hanging fire 
for a long time past. At length the Maharaja of Nabha 
was successfully cajoled by the British Agent and his 
Own ministers into the belief, that the Government 
was their friend, and that he might refer these cases 
to the Government, with a probability of the decision 
in his favour. The Maharaja was thus 
entrapped and you know the result, 

There is one more interesting fact about the abdi- 
cation. Apparently, to justify Government action, the 
so called violation of the sovereignty of Patiala was 
construed into an offence egainst the British Govern- 
ment itself. The complicity of the Maharaja, was 
established somewhat in this fashion in the judgment: 
“It is not probable, that a Prince who exercises such 
enormous influence through all his State departments, 
should have known nothing of this case, He must bave 
therefore been a party to it.’’ 

The real reason, that all the officials of the Nabha 
State, entered into a general and a silent conspiracy 
to lure their chief to destruction, is very Interesting. 
There were negotiations for compromise, between the 
two States, and something in the nature of a treaty 
was concluded. One of its terms was, that Nabha 
would surrender unconditionally any of its State 
officials or any other person, who should be charged 
by the Patiala Durbar for conspiring against it. This 
clause which was understood to be confidential, was 
brought to the notice of the Nabha State officials. The 
consequence was that the officials found It to thelr 
interest to be unfaithful to the interests of their master. 


He was for several weeks before the abdication 
virtually a prisoner in his palace, 


Sjt- Vallabhbhai’s Statement 


(Issued on the eve of the expiry of the original order) 

The probibitery urder expires to-morrew, the 17th. 
instead of a batch of three volunteers as usual, a 
procession of five volunteers would start for Sadar 
Bazar through the civil lines on the 17th. The route, 
time and instructions for tho processionists are indi- 
cated in the notice issued to them. If they sare 
prevented by the authorities, the struggle would 


assume a new phase. [ ask the public not to be impa- 
tient but to wait and watch. In tho meantime and 


under the authority vested in me by the Working 
Committee of the Congress I desiro io muke the 
position of tho Congress cleav in regard to certain 
misunderstandings aud misrepresentations in certain 
quarters including the Govornment. 

We (non-cooperators ) have been accused by no 
less a person than ITlis Jxcellency the Governor of 
the Central Provinces that we claim an absolutely 
unrestricted right unheard of in any civilised country 
to use public thoroughfares for processions. I have 
been instructed by the Working Commictee to state 
that, that is not the case. No ono for a moment denies 
the need for ‘‘bonafide” regulations of traffic and 
processions, but [ desire to niake it clear that the 
Nagpur Satyagraha struggle has been started in order 
to vindicate our elementary right against arlitrary 
and unjustifiable interference and abuse of law. The 
Working Committee of the Congress has further asked 
me to make it cloar that the organisers of the proces- 
sions never intend to causo annoyance to any section 
of the public. This fact bas been made clear by 

onsible persous in their specchesand writings 
oie ipod first bulletin seated published and 
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distributed broadcast by the Nagpur Flag Satyagraha 
Committee in the month of April, before-the actual 
commencement of Satyagraha. The Working com- 
mittee has also ivstructed me to repudiate most 
emphatically the suggestion contained in the speech 
of the home member of the ©. P. Government that 
the National Flag processions were being 
to offer an insult to the Union Jack. 
Final Statement 

On the eve of the expiry of the order of the 
District Magistrate of Nagpur, prohibiting National 
Flag processions through the Civil Lines, I issued a 
public statement on behalf of the Working Committee 


of the Congress which has already appeared in the 
press. In the same statement, it was announced by 


mo that a procession consisting of five volunteers 
would pass on the 17th August through the Civil 
Lines which had so far been the prohibited area. 
Detailed instructions regarding the route and the 
conduct of the procession were also given and it was 
made clear that if that procession was interferred 
with, the struggle would assume a new phase. Almost 
simultaneously with the publication of my statement 


containing the programme for the 17th, an order of 
the District Superintendent of Police, prohibiting 


procession in the Civil Lines, was also promulgated 
under the Police Act, The 18th of this month fell on 


a Saturday which used to be observed as a holiday. 
I had, therefore, to change the plan of action. I 
accordingly fixed Friday the 17th as a holiday and 
announced that a big procession of about one hnndrod 
volunteers would pass on the 18th tbfongh the 
prohibited area hy the same route and under the 
same conditions as I had fixed for the 17th. Printed 
copies of this programme were distributed freely and 
a@ copy was Ysent for information to the D, §. P. 
This procession of a hundred volunteers ander Pandit 
Makhanlal Chaturvedi, with the National Flag, passed ir 


@ most impressive and dignified manner through the 


city and entered the promivited area. After crossing 


organised 


the Railway bridge and the Jhanaa Chouck, 
it passed along the Courts, the High Court, 
the Secretariat, the Commissioner's Office and the 


Church andfithence to the Sadar Bazar. It was not 


intorferred with by the Police at any stage. The 
honour of the National Flag thus stands vindicated and 


our right to take procession on public roads, in a 
peaceful and orderly manner, bas been restored, This 
I regard as a triumph of truth, non-violence and 
suffering. By the grace of God, I am, therefore, now 
in a position to apnounce that the the Nagpur Satya- 
eraha campaign successfully closes on this atspicious 
Gandhi day in a manner entirely in consonance with 
tho spirit of the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. I hare 
to thank the various Provinces for the ungrudging 
support rendered by them in the course of the 
strugzle, thus demonstrating the strength and solida- 


rity of the nation. I shall be failing in my duty if I 
did not tender my most heartfelt congratulations to 
all those brave men and women who have suffered, 
are suffering or have beon ready to suffer, for the 
cause of the nation and the honour of the Flag. I also 
take the opportunity of publicly acknowledging my 
thanks to those who have directly or indirectly 
assisted me in the conduct of this campaign and in 
bringing if to a happy termination, I now formally 
declare that the Nagpur Satyagrahe closes from 
this evening. 
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Khadi Netes 
A Khadi Union 

The Village Cougress Committee of Borivll (Bombay 
Pres.) has formed a Khadi Union. It is called a 
Khadi Mandul, This name is used malnly with 
reference to bodies of Khadi propagandists under 
the Provincial Congress Committees. The Borlvll 


scheme however is of a much wider scope and allows 
union, 


of every individual joining it. The term. 
tuerefore, seems better suited to this organisation 
than Mandal, 

It will be worthwhile, this tlme, after describing 
the aims and rules of this union, to discuss possible 
improvement in this scheme :— 

1. This association will be named ‘*‘ The  Borivii 


Khadi Mandal (better if named the Khadi Union). 
2. The object of this union will be to explore all 
possibilities of supplying Khbadi to the poor at 


cheaper rates. 
3. Any person young or old, male or female can 


become &@ member of this institution, 
4. The fee for membership will be 10 


yarn per month. 
5. The Khadi made out of this yarn will be sold 


without any profit or at a profit fixed by the union. 

6. Steps will be taken to arrange that 36 inches wide 
cloth is sold not dearer than 4 annas a yard. 

7. Members will be given preference in the matter 
of buying; but the union will request members have- 
ing better means to give chance to the poor for 
buying this Kbadi by waiving thelr own clalin upon it. 

8. Profits, if any, will be utilized for propagating 
the use of Khadi, 

While giving the above conditions and ‘description 


of the new venture, the Secretarles state that this 
scheme will enable them to sell Khadi at 3-4 annas 
fer yard and that the Borivl! poople will naturally be 
clothed in Borlvli Khadl. They have also appealed to 
the Borivli people t> set &pirt yarn equal to the fee 
of the Man2;', (quite in the manner of the household 


‘ysntice among Hindus, of reserving a share for the 
cow out of the daily meals). 


The Borivli Village Committee deserves congratula- 
tions on this novel step. Even a handful of men in- 
spired with such laudable motives, setting themselves 
earnestly to the task cay achieve enormous results out 
of humble beginnings. 

Analysis of the Scheme 

Ten folas of yarn is the fee fixed for membership. 
It is not much—certainly not beyond the capacity of 
the village or the town pecple. Of course, the count should 
be definitely determined. It would not do to: ix it 
below 16, if the cloth produced is to be cheap, 
nice and suited for different uses. It is also necessary 
st the same time to fix the maximum count i, e. 20. 
Otherwise, if different members were to subscribe in 
yarn of so many different counts it may become 


wellenigh impossible to turn the heaps of variegated 
yarn into decent cloth, 


The executive members should also make necessary 
arrangement for coaching members unable to spin de- 
sired counts. A person used to the initial process of 
drawing a thread out of cotton, can control the count 
also after a practice of 2~3 weeks. Then it should not 
at all be a difficult task to spin 10 tolas of 16 to 20 
counts within a month. Ten éolas of 16 c’s means four 
hanks (840 yards=one hank);{. e, 3360 yards inall, 


tulas of 


So, 112 yards will have to be spttn every day. 336 
yards per hour is reckoned to be an ordinary rate. 
With that speed the everyday quota of 112 yards 
should take 20 minutes. It is obvious that the speed 


can be increased. 
Let us also calculate the time required for carding 


atid making slivers. 3 of a ¢ola’of slivers will bz required 
per day for the same amount of yarn. After having 
learnt how to card (which will take 2-3 weeks of 
2-3 hours days) 10 folus of cotton can be carded 
and slivers rolled within an hour or a quarter more 
by mears of e'ther the improved bow or the Bardoll 
pinjan, The bigger carding instrument called the 
‘middle pixjan’ can turn out twice or at least one and 
a half times ag much. Two minutes per day, say; 
will therefore be required to card and roll slivers on 
the calculation at 10 tolas per hour. Thus 22 to 25 
minutes per day in all will have to be devoted to 
this task under, this scheme. 

Next arises the question of cotton. It is needléss 
again to invite attention tothe necessity of using only 
clean and good cotton. The price of 10 folas may be 
reckoned to be from 2) to 3 annas. Every member 
will therefore have to spend that much out of his 
or her pocket. 

The sum of 2) to 3 annas that will have to be 
spent out of the pocket will be fully repaid to those 
with whom spinning becomes a daily affair. Only, the 
Khadi union will have to make suitable srrangement 
to keep good cotton, spindles, spindle-bearings, guts 
etc., always to be available to every spinner at a 
reasonable price. If every spinner has to manage 
by himself to secure required accessories or buy 
cotton in retail, the cost of the bother will exceed 


the amount of the fee. g : 
The Khadi unlon should have a small capital at 


its disposal to stock cotton and necessary accessories, 
It is-not difficult to rsalse that. If every member 
deposits a third or a fourth part of his annual cloth 
expenditure by instalments or all at once, the capitel 
will be sufficient for storing necessary articles. In 
cotton-producing areas the question of capital will not 
arlse at all, 

The calculation by which it has been deemed 
possible to sell Khadi at 4 as. per yard Is staggering. 
Yet in a way it is true. If the price of yarn is not 
taken into consideration the price of 36 inches wide cloth 
per yard will be 3-4 annas, J. e. the weaving charges, 
But it would be worthwhile for the poor who get the 
cheap cloth to spin in Heu of the concession received. 
The details of condition for giving cheap cloth can be 
worked out only by the workers themselves according 
to local conditions, 

Atrangements should also be made by the union 
for members wishing to have their cloth out of thelr 
own particular yarn (spun for themselves) to weave 
it for them separately, Thus weavers will also have to 
be engaged besides the storing of accessories. In 
addition to all this, the Secretaries themselves ought 
to learn all the processes of manufacturing cloth ont 
of cotton and this is an essential condition if the work 
is to go on with thoroughness. 

Maganial K. Gandhi 
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3 Notes 
Released 
Mrs. Gandhi recieved the following telegram yester- 
day from Maulana Mahmed Ali at the Satyagrahashram :— 


“Relcased today, Am searching key of Yeroda 
trust in God and my fellow countrymen.’ 


How like the Maulana! 


prison, With 
MomuAMED 


Mr. Shuaib Qureshi 

Young India’s greetings to Mr. Shuaib Qureshi, who 
has been released after serving out his full term and 
more;—more because of the fine of Rs. 1000 imposed 
on him over and above the one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment. Mr. Shuaib tock up the Youug 
India at the earnest desire of Mahatmajil. Hs first 
article was a Comment on the ttial and conviction of 
Mahatmaji. This and another article, which was 2 
similar comment on the trial and punishment of Mau- 
lana Hasrat Mohani, brought Mr. Shuaib before the 
judicial machinery of the Government of Bombay and 
he was awarded, along with the publisher and the 
kepper of the press, one year’s hard labour, besides 
a heavy fine. Mr. Shuasth’s healil, itis understood, has 
broken down. It is somethieg ke has been returned 
to us with a clear chance for recovery. 
Lesser Men 

K. S. Subramanviain, whose sweet temper was the 
admiration of Maulana Mahomed Ali, under whom he 
served for a tine at the Aligarh National University, 
and who js in Wardha jail atrestcd on his way to 
Nagpur, ls also a rebel against this system. He is 
reduced from 122 lbs. to 105 tbs. during the shirt 
stay in prison he has made so far. He is suffering 
from stomach complaints, (which can b2 no sutprise, 
szeing that these prisoners are made to eat hard Joware 
rott, when their stomachs have known only soft cooked 
rice). I understand that the familnad prisoners have ail 
protested against the bodily search system, and as a 
consequence are awarded fetters and hand-cuffs and 
gunny clothing. All this torture they are bearing in 
preference to submitting to indecency and insult. 

More About the Electric Fan 


The Tribune has discovered sowie supplementary 
facts about the fan which was given to Lalaji. It was 
not the Government that gave it. Lalaji’s people sup- 
plied it at their own cost and as power connection 
could not be given, a battery iad to be used. Again, 
it was actually in use only for sometime before 
release and not all through as might be inferred from 
the language of the Government communique, 


The Government of India and the Kenya Decision 

The Government have issued their resolution upon 
the decision of the British Government. They state 
the history of the question-and the issues involved, 
and conclude that the decision should be accepted 
These are their words:-- 

“They are conscious, however, that they are under obligation to 
accept the decision of His Majesty’s Government, and that His 
Majesty's Government cannot now be asked to reconsider and revise 
a decision just reached atte: protracted deliberations.” 

Nor fs this all. No injury is complete witbont an 
insult. So the Government adds on our behalf, 
that it recognises ‘‘to the full’? the ‘‘obvious desire” 
on the part of His Majesty’s Government ‘‘to 
arrive at a just and equitable conclusion’’! 

The famous ‘‘protest’’ under which the Government 
of India has accepted the decision is embodied now 
in the following words:—= 


“Nevertheless, they must reserve to themselves the liberty of 
making such representations as may be necessary when in the 
future a logitimate opportunity should present itself either as a 
result of the experience gained or by change of events or other- 
wise.” 


These words can hardly succeed as an opiate when 
the eyes of the most credulous have been opened. 

What ‘‘change of events’? can we expect? The 
leopard cannot change his spots. Things will go from 
bad to worse, spread from So~th to North and to 
Fast and West, and we will be declared outcastes 
everywhere in the wide White Empire. At the same 
time, the wheels will gain momentum and resistance 
will become impossible. We need rot and dare nat 
wait for ‘‘experience’’, which fs the learned official 
wotd for surrender and submission to wrong. C-R. 


The Consequences of Kenya 
(By O, F. Andrews) 
il 

I have explained, in my previous arilcle, the 

picture which most vividly represents to my own 

inind, the position of the Indians in Africa. It is the 

picture of Mahatma Gandhi, more than thirty years 

ago, clinging on to the seat of the stage—coach, as a 

matter of Iife and death, while the physically imore 

powerful ISuropean was trying by true-force and 

violent blows to compel him to ‘‘make way fora 
white man’’. 

Ever since that time, the European ijn Africa has 

heen trylng to compel every Indian to “ make 


way 
for a white man’, 

The colour bar has been extending in- every 
direction, The colour bar is ommipresent and omni- 
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potent, ‘If my own information ig correct, even in the 
Cape Province,--where the racial question had before 
appeared for a time to have found a partial solution. 
The conditions have changed; and the most serlous 
effort isabout to be made to do away with the 
common franchise, and to come in line with the 
rest of South Africa; establishing at the Cape the 
complete political social exclusion, whlch already 
exists in Natal and the Transvall, with a few notable 
exceptions. The Cape Europeans are becoming as 
eager as the rest to take away all citizen rights from 
the Indian and to drive him out of the country. 
Some passengers on board the steamer, on which I 
came back to India from Africa, were ‘Cape-born’. 
They were British, not Dutch, by birth. I found them 
as bitter against the Indians as any one in Natal, 
They told me, that the one great mistake had 
been to give the coloured man the vote ! Among 
the ‘coloured man’ they disliked, they sald, the Indian 
most of all. 

Thete is no other question as important as that 
of the colour bar in Africa today. The worst feature 
of the betrayal of the Indian in Kenya has been, 
that on every single point except one, (that of 
Segregation in townships) the colour bar sinister has 
been more rigorously imposed than ever before. That 
is why the Morning Post is so jubilant. Tat is why 
Lord Delamere is so satisfied. That is why Sonth 
Africa has at once become more arrogant and racial 
than ever before. 

Everyone in India, almost without exception, 
is agreed that the present position {s intolerable. But 
what is to be done? 

I belive that Mahatmaji’s action in South Africa, 
during that memorable scene on the coach, which I 
have narrated, gives the key to solve the problem. 


Mere retaliation—the returning of one blow with 
Another—is of all things the most useless and the 
most Ineffective. Morally also, it leads directly do disas- 
ter. Modern Europe today is almost in its death agony, 
simply because this policy of hard retaliation has 
been carried out with an inveterate Intensity of hate, 
The disease is still spreading, in wider and wider cir- 
cles until some of the Sanest thinkers have given up 
Europe as practically incurable. Nothing appears, in the 
future prospect, except ruin and rapine and slaughter 
Another example, which ig almost equally terrible in 
Its own way, though the world hears less about it, {s 
the slow destruction of the ancient clvilisation of China 
by internecine civil war. Dr. San Fat Sen has recently 
issued a inanifesto which begins:.. 

“The Chinese people have suffered long and heavily 
under the burden of militarism, which has brought 
in its train civil war, disruption and anarchy, To the 
long suffering Chinese people, the recent bandit out- 
rage was but one of innumerable similar happenings 
in places little known, and another count in their 
indictment against their oppressors,” 

The words of Christ are true for all time: “He that 
takes the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

If, in that incident upon the Stagecoach, Mahatma 
Gandhi had started hitting back and had returned 
blow for blow, he would aever have gained the victory, 
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If he had not kept every passion under contro!, he 
would have been defeated. But he won a ioral 
triumph. Yet it must not be thought that his struggle 
was merely ‘Passive’, as though he himself were 
inaction all the while, On the contrary, he displayed a 
Strength of will and courage and endurance, which 
even the strongest man and the truest man might 
envy. Furthermore, there was a dignity and a high 
nobility, which weuld have been entirely lacking, if 
the whole scene had developed into a violent physica 
struggle. 

What then does this exaipple of Mahatmaji mean 
to us? Surely it means that we must imake up our 
minds to refuse to consent any longer weakly and 
feebly, to succumb to indignity and injustice. We 
tefuse to have any connection as far as possible with 
a ‘White Empire’. We must not accept the inferior 
position of 8 mere hanger on ora parasite, living a 
parasitic life of dependence, seeking to get what 
advantage we can out of the power of Great Britain, 
even at the sacrifice of our own self-respect. We 
must remember, that if the white race can treat India 
as inferior and subservient, India herself will be usec 
to bring other races into inferiority and subjection. 
Indian troops and resources have already been used in 
this way. Such things must not be allowed to go on 
any further. 

Three years ago, I argued with all the force I 
could command, as a motal principle, that independence 
was the birth-right of India, and she should clain her 
birth-right. I did not believe, from what I had seen 
times without number in Africa, that she could ever 
be trerted as an equal in the same Kmplre. It was 
for this very reason, that I declared my bellef, that 
India’s destiny lay outside the British Implre altc- 
gether. But I found that I was before the time. The 
public mind was not prepared for such a thought then! 


But things have moved very quickly. What was 
in advance of the times then, is becoming a common- 
place now. For this reason. I welcomed with all my 
heart the lzading articles in Young Indra on July 26th 
and August 2nd. Thearticle on July 26th appeared 
to me to give in a very brief caimpass the main point 
which. I have been trying so hard to make about 
Kenya I feel that no words of my OWn cC&n express 
better what I have wished so much to state, than 
the closing words, that were then written. They read 
as follows:— 

“One thing is clear. The problem of Kenya and 
South Africa and the rest cannot be solved as long 
a8 we are in astate of slavery. Retaliation against 
the Colonies has been suggested,—retaliation against 
South African coal, retaliation against goods from 
Kenya, boycott of the white races. But the pre- 
condition of them all is tho strength of this nation 
to stand upon its feet and throw forth God’s gage 
of battle; the readiness to shock Europe into convic- 
tion of sin by the gigantic magnitude of our sacrifice, 
discipline, eficieney, conrage, and the faith that 
removes mountains, ” 


These words are great and true and they should 
be remembered by ths nation, 
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Khadi Notes 
True Self—Purification 

Out of the numerous Jetters we recelved In reply 
to the questionaire regarding economics of Khadi 
Jae by us to Khadi users, here is one furnishing 
etailed information. It comes from a Gujerati gentle- 
man now settled in Burma. We advisedly refrain from 
giving the gentleman’s name es it is but due to him 


that his name should not be divul 
vious sanction: — e divulged without his pre- 


ce 

With my wife and three children we are five 
iucinbers in the family. The children’s ages are 6, 2} 
and 1; years, while both of us are about the age of 
30. Avadichya Brahmins by caste, we come from 
Kathiawar and belong to the middle class. 
Tam employed in a rice niill where I draw Rs 125 
per month. Formerly I used to spend away what I 
earned. I had even to borrow on marriage and like 
occasions and am now consequently in debt too. Thus 
I may even be ranked among the poor class. My ten- 
Pency in my present mode of living is to become 
more and more simple and economic. 

Three years back the annual cloth expenditure of 
my family was at least Rs 300. Then the fainlly con- 
sisted of three individuals whereas now it has five. 

“After the adoption of Khadi, the cloth expenditure 
in the first year was about 200 rupees, in the secon 
190 rupees, while in the third i. e. the present year 
expenditure will come to about 50 rupees. My childrea 
still use, besides-pure Khadi, some old milll-mede 
clothes that are almost totally worn out now. They 
include even some foreign ones. Many have been des- 
troyed in the bonfires but a few still remain. But no 
more cloth that is not pure Khadi {s imported intothe 
house now. My wife and I have been regularly 
spinning for the last two years. We get our yarn woven 
here and restrict our use to the cloth made out of it. I 
have not had to buy even Khadi for the last one 
and a half years. I'he outturn of yarn is 3 or 4 tolas 
per day, which gives about 10 yards of cloth every 
month; and that is quite sufficient for us. Ten to 
twenty yards of cloth is always lying in stock. The 
cloth even for the mattresses, bedsheets and pillows 
has been gradually replaced by Khadi. 

“Is spinning done at the sacrifice of any other 
duty ? The question provokes a laugh. Yes, it is done 
at the sacrifice of idleness. Industriousness has 
replaced our idleness. We have become more 
religious minded, We feel more self-reliant and inde- 
pendent free from the slavish charm of forelgn cloth. 
Far from sacrificing anything, we have gained 
tremendously. I do not enumerate other galns here 


for fear of burdening the letter. 
“‘T bave no complaint against Khadi, Of course 


much can be said against the so-called pure Khadi sold 
in the Bazar. It is not genuine, is dear, and less durable, 
The fault lies with the merchants and tbe middlemen. 
With the non-cooperators too, of course, why don’t 
they keep a check over it? Why don’t they spin 
every day when our Bapu isin Jail? It is we who 
neglect our duty that are to blame, not Khadi, which 
is faultless and holy. I have experienced it to have 
the power of fulfilling one’s cherished ambitions, Bapy 
has laid down our duty in this connection while going 
to Jail. All of us should make spinning and weaving 
@ necessary part of our life. Just as religious observan- 
ces, food, sleep etc. are things of daily necessity, the 
plying of the wheel should also be a daily duty 
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“Good cotton ginned by a charkhaegin can 
be had here from the villages near by at 8 to 9 
annas a lb We are able to spin about 35 Ibs. in a 
year, so we buy that much cotton. It costs us about 
cO rupees. The weaving wages amount to 20-25 
rupees. That makes the amount of the expenses we 
incur. The weaving charges are about 2-25 times 
higher here. But we willingly pay some extra weaving 
charges so that our weaver sisters and brothers may 
also have some share in the advantages we deiive 
from the tse of Khadi. A handloom has also been 
set up in the house for learning weaving. An old 
Burmese lady had woven for us about 100-125 
yards of Khadi upon this loom. My preoccupation 
in service and my wife’s household cates prevented 
both of us from learning the art before the lady died. 
Now we send our yarn to the villages and get it 
woven there. 

“The amount of cloth required per head by us 
is as follows:—for myself—30 yards; for my wife—50 
yards; for 2 sons—30 yards; and fora daughter 
whois only 1} year old—10 Yards. Thus 120 yards in 
all are required for our family, and tbat much can be 
prepared out of our own yarn. 

“The effect on our general expenditure has been 
remarkable.We have been able to reduce our expenditure 
in food, amusements, carriage hire and several other 
directions. The total reduction may come to about 200 
rupees @ year. 

“Our washing expenses have decreased, because 
we wash our clothes at home now, and this invariably 
gives a longer lease of life to the cloth. There has 
been a total decrease of 20-25 rupees per year ia 
washing expenses. 

“Out of my savings I am able to provide for some little 
luxuries of the family, gradually free myself from debtand 
also give my full quota-in proportlon to my capacity, 
perhaps more—to the Tilak Swaraj Fund in obedience 
to the order of the Congress. My ambition is to serve 


the country and my soul by primasily divesting my- 


self of all connection with riches. The life that I have 
been leading at present js a training in disguise to 
fit me for the service, 

“T, at one tine a man of abnormal self-concelt 
spending blindly am now by the grace of: Khadi 
getting myself freed from debts. Thus _ there 
has been a monetary galb, but it is the 
moral uplift that I value and prize above everything 
else. Two years back I was serving=willy, nilly im the 
mercantile profession with all the attendant fraud, cheat- 
ing and deceit, and ever lived in fear of imminent 
starvation and distress if service were gone. Dut aow 
I have the courage to stand firm against belng party to 
any unjust transaction, whether to,pleess my wusmater, 
relations or friends. 1 am thus undergoing self-purlGi- 
cation and am greatly helped in this iby ‘Bapu and 
the Oharkha’,’’ 

Excepting the introductory portion, which has been 
Omitted, the letter has been publielred in full with only 
minor changes at certain places, No swucrka need be 
added to the above, which speaks valimee for ttuelf. 
Indeed, no comusents can add to:the force of such @ 
practical proof of the sanctity and biiasful gconany 


of Khadi, . 
Magenial K. Qanuist 
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There is a child’s story in which the compara- 
tive merits of the sun and moon were discussed by 
two juvenile advocates and the sun’s claims were 


summarily dismissed on the ground that he gives 


light only during day time, whereas the moon helps 
us at night when really light is needed. The strength 


we attain by the practice ‘of Satyagraha Is like the 
light of the sun. It fills the whole being of the 
community with Irresistible and permanent sfrength, 


and it pervades so fully that we lose the very con- 
sciousness of its existence. 


The power which a community silently develops 
by resistance through suffering is again like the 
strength developed by an athletic who daily exercises 
his muscles to their utmost capacity. Every day he 


sweats and fatigues himself and finds as a 
result that -he can lift rx greater weight 
and put forth greater exertion than he  pre- 
viously could. That 1s the secret cycle of physical 
strength. You cannot gain strength except by spend- 
ing it. But a man jgnorant of the laws of hygeine 


might wonder and ask himself why he should sweat 
and fatigue himself today to the full only that he 


might be able to sweat and fatigue himself more to- 
morrow. We know however that while we may buy 


clothes and temporarily protect ourselves with sticks 
against an adversary, the health and bodily vigour 
acquited through exercise gives permanant and unfail- 
ing strength and protection. Iixcrclse gives stout 
muscels and bones to the individual, Satyagraha elves 
trie protecticn and unfailing strength to a commitinity 


subjected to arbitrary and irresponsible government. This 
is the meanining of developing Swarajya from within, 


The victory secured in the Nagpur struggle js not 
to be sought for either in the confessions of Anglo= 
Indian papers or in the boasts of our own organs. It 
!g not be found in agreements or treaties, 

It is to be found in the consciousness of men. 
Each party may claim success for the cake of prestige, 
especially as there is no independent referee to declare 


who has won the battle. The secret of success consists 
in the Involuntary shaping of their subsequent conduct 


on the part of the combatants. Will the Government 
dare issue again such arbitrary orders against the 
national flag ? Will not magistrates think and con- 
sult a hundred times and pause before again challeng- 
ing the people’s strength ? This is the real test which 
will show whether there has been victory and where. 

We cannot get behind the fact that Satyagraha 


is truth all over, true at base, true in super—sttucture 
and true’in coping. Its victory is not in what people 
say about it, but in actual fact and feeling. We 
cannot make Satyagraha successful except upon 
a genuinely felt grievance. If people do not feel in 
their heart the sting of a wrong, they cannot sustain 
for any appreciable length of time the trials of non- 
violent resistance. The refusal to submit to wrong 
and the willingness to suffer and continue to suffer 
so long as the wrong js imposed, is bound automat. 
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to fail if there is no genuine grievance to 
sustain the determination. Neither will the rich and 
opulent leave their luxuries and go to jail, nor will 
the poor leave their familles to suffer the untold 
hardships of destitude poverty—nor will even public 
subsciibe towards the sinéws of wat—unless there is 
a grave dishonour or a serictis injury and a genuine 
and strong realisation of it. Truth at the base is 
therefore essential for Satyagraha. ‘“They do not 
feel tor the flag’’, thought Government. “‘It is not 
a national flag. Yosur forefathers did not know it,” 
said they. ‘‘It annoys the European’’s aid they. All 
this and more have been answered, and answered 
by suffering and established in truth. If the 
claim that the flag amnoyed people were true, 
the struggle could mot have ended thus. 
If the Europeans were annoyed, the Government, 
their portector, would have fought more strenuously. 
It is because their grievance was not genuine that 
their resistance collapsed. It is because of this that our 
resistance triumphed. No one thinks it worth his while 
to sufferend struggle for falsehood, be it on the people’s 
side or on the other. Thisis the fundamental fact of 
human nature on which Satyagraha is founded. 

The superstructure, the means and methods em- 
ployed In a non-violent struggle must also be truthful. 
Otherwise the enemy will easily triumph. We can 
make no headway in a campaign of passive resistance 
by spurious methods or with false material. Dis- 
appointment and reaction will set In and the campsign 
will very soon have tocome to an end, in spite of every 
attempt to hide the weakress. Weak elements, by 
reason of miscalculation of their own, as well as of 
the organisers of the campaign, often get into the 
struggle and greatly retard its progress and sometimes 
may even wreck it. Put worse than even this is 
reliance upcn falsehcod as Cistingeuished from weak- 
ness. The man who foes to prison must possess & 
soul that vibrates with pain at the wrong sought 
to b2 imposed on him. Otherwise he will soon 
find his soul rebel against hls cwn decision and 
the sufferlng undertaken will be found impossible to 
bear. To the true passive resister the suffering will 
be a reljef to the scul, a mixture of pain and plea- 
sure which sweetens and sanctifies both. The men who 


undertake resistance for the sake of false pride or other 
crooked motives. cannot sustain the battle. Men 


brought into the army by deception or through ignorance 
will leave the field automatically. Satyagraha welghs 
out with the precision of a perfect and sensitive balance. 

The Nagpur struggle has its important lessons too 
in this respect. Undoubiedly many weak persons 
were among those who entered the struggle. But 
as stated already, this is more or less inevitable. The 


apologies aud withdrawals soon filtered out the weak 
and the rash and were a warning to otbers. The 


actuality of suffering is always severer than the 
anticipation of it in the flush of indignation and of 


the noble incitement of patriotism. Misjudgment of 
one’s own strength is uatural where honour calls, the 


adversary has time to regulate and choose his 
weapons and to inflict suffering in the most effective 


form. Truth is most severely tested and it is no 
dishonour to confess weakness and leave the field. 


Much capital was made of the apologies secured in 
the course of the Nagpur struggle. Government made a 
aclentifie buisness of it, Experience again, enabled them. 


cally 
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PAS rian eee ONT 
| lene utilise whet in previous campaigns 
Ciecient ected as casual or unimportant. But if 
aces were inclined to be boastful about’ these 
gies, Wwe could ask them to consider thelr own 
recruitment of soldiers during the war. Materials, aims 
and methods, all bear most favourable comparison. Men 
were enlisted by Government ostensibly to save the 
act of the country and to protect hearth and home 
Bainst a great danger, “Vout country wants you”, 
sald Government and undoubtedly many brave souls 
Sepia But if tha Turks and Germans had the time, 
the secret and unrestricted Opportunity and resources 
tO poison the minds of the recruits, which the Govern- 
ment officials had in dealing with the imprisoned 
Satyagrahis, is there any doubt but that almost all the 
Indian recruits would have been successfully persuaded 


to withdraw from th 
Re eiaeegasg GeO aoe tenth lethoines 


Our Satyagraha army has on the whole shown 
far greater strength and understanding than 
the soldiers taken for England’s war against 
Turkey and Germany would have shown, if subjected 


ie similar ordeals. The magistrates who amused 
themselves by questioning the Satyagrahis about the 


nature of Swaraj and published the answers through 
the Associated Press, would not have fared better {f they 
were themselves similarly examined as to their own 
ideals: of life or politics. Nor could the soldiers recruited 
in India from 1914 to 1918, for sickness and death 
abroad, have given better answers about the aims of 
the war or the ideals of the British Kmplre oreven as 
to thelr own duties and prospects. 

The result of a campaign of Satyagraha is nothing 
but the establishment of truth. ‘The losses and gains 
of @ non-violent struggle can be no more and no less. 
We cannot hide the losses nor can wa be robbed of 
our gains by diplomacy or propaganda. In the very 
nature of things it was not possible to get an ammend- 
ment of section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code as a result of the Nagpur campaign. Our success 
consists in taking away the courage to apply it wrongly. 
What happened in 1919 to the Rowlatt Act which 
was wholly wrong? Mahatinaji’s organisation of the 
country for civil resistance at once made it a dead 
letter. Its repeal by the legislature recently was merely 
a belated formality. So alsa section 144 may remain, 
but its illegitimate application is prevented by successful 
Satyagrahba. The Government now knows that 
however arbitrary its own powers may be, however 
alleembracing the laws as enacted by Itself may 
be, and however entirely subservient to its own will 
the so-called Judiciary may be, the people have the 
power to declare and organise refusal to cooperate 
with and submit to wrong. 

Government has had apportunity to see the sollda- 
rity of the nation and the manner in which it can 


respond to the call to suffer. It is a call anda 
principle of action to which Government cannot 
respond, It Ia not surprising therefore that it may 


under-rate the popular response to and the possibilities 
of such # campaign and treat it with scant respect, as 
@ inere achermne of Utopea, based on human virtues and 
courage that did not exist. But It bas now seen and 
learnt. The people also have now seen that India has 
brave hearts ready to suffer, and possenen the courage 
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On the one hand, the fear that an 
illegality may be followed by a determined national 
resistance, is now an established matter for calculation 
la every step of arbitrary authority. On the other 
hand, we have fried our own capacity and seen our 
own strength. C..R: 


Mr. C. F. Andrews made a speech at Calcutta in 
Which he laid a true and irresistible indictment 
against the Government of India Office:—"‘ India has 
been betrayed’’ he said. ‘‘The greatest betrayal of all 
has been that of the India Office in England, but 
hardly less biameworthy, in my opinion, has been 
the attitude of the Government of India.’’? Mr. Andrews 
took up issue after {ssue and exposed the crime of 
of the Government. 

First the WVranchise, The white settlers would not 
allow a single coloured man in their roll, not even 
Indians who bad obtained English University degrees. 
Previously in 1922 the Colonial Office had stood out 
against this colour bar. But the whites were defiant 
and stubborn. The badge of prepetual race inferiority 
was placed on the Indian. 

“But what did Lord Peel do? I rcjcat, he did 
practically nothine from the moment we landed, 
}ut implore the different delegates to accept the com- 
munal franchise with all its stigma of race inferiority 
in Africa.” 

Take the second Issue, the Highlands 

‘Tot us take the second vital issne,—the Kenya 
Highlands, Here were the British settlers, after pledges 
had been given to the contrary, confiscating and 
alienating a huge new area of country on the Equator 
and marking it off as a ‘white man’s country’, Every 
legal right of Indians to purchase Jand in Kenya 
was flagrantly and violently put aside. One more 
large and fertile area of God's earth was illegally 
shut out from Indians. Canada, with its millions of 


square miles, had been closed. Australia had been 
closed; South Africa had been closed, the United 
States had been closed. And now, on the top of all 
this anew ‘white men's country’ had been barricated 
off, opposite the very shores of India. on the Kquator 
itself. Could insolence towards the coloured races 
vo further? Yet what did Lord Peel dof Did he put 
up a fight? Nothing of the kind. Before even we 
reached Lohdon a secret and disgraceful compact 
had been made lehind our backs sacrificing the 
Highlands, at least in Lord Peel’s own term of office.” 

Then, Immigration. 

“So little had the India Office studied the question of 
immigration, that they had not even got the fyures 
and statistics when we arrived. When we pressed upon 
them tle fact that the Colonial Office figures, presented 
hy the Kuropean settlers, were most misleading; when 
we brought to their notice the true figures, which show- 
el that Indians wore actually leaving the country in 
grenter numbers than they were coming in, even then, 
although the Indian case was invincible, the Tedia Office 
gould net mnke n fight. Lord Peel was all the while 
trying to persuade the delegates to find some 
neutral formula for restriction of immigration. He 
nevor seomed to take the obvionsa line that there 
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was no need for restriction at all. And now Lord 


defended an 
is directed 


Peel has accepted and immigration 
restriction system, which 
Indian and the Indian only. all the classes to 
be discriminated against ard Indians. take 
them one by one. Who are the ‘subordinate clerks’ 
in Kenya that have to be yestricted in the supposed 
interests of the natives? Are they Europeans ? 
No, they are all Indians. Who are the 
that have to be restricted? Here again they are all 
Indians. Who are the small ‘shop-keepers’? They too 
are Indians. Therefore, only Indians are the restricted 
classes. Nothing is said about restricting the land- 
grabbing Europeans. The present White Paper declares 
that an impartial commission is to be set up at Nairobi 
to decide, under these three heads, what immigrants 
are to he excluded on economic grounds, We know 
well what an impartial commisson at Nairobi means, 
hecause we had in 1919 the Government's own Economic 
Commission Report, which declared in favour of ahso- 
lute prohibition of all Indian immigration in the suppo- 
sel moral and economic interests of the natives. The 
new Evonomic Commission will almost certainly make 
the same kind of report and Indians will le excluded. 
Again, I ask, what fight has Lord Peel put up against 
such an iniquity as this? As far as ix apparent from 
the facts before the public, he has put up no fight 
at all, but has abjectly surrendered. If this is a 
misinterpretation of what he has done, then let the 
Government -** India publish all the papers.” 

Then, the#8*rviges. 

The Government and the railway posts, the profes- 
sional and the technical posts, are all subject to the 
rigid colour bar. The European, however inexperienced, 
gets the superior posts. 

“What has Lord Reading or Lord Peel done to 
remove the colour bar here? As far as thepublic have 
been jold, nothiog has been done at all. The whole 
matter is glazed over with a discreet silence; and the 
colour bar, in all its racial injustice, will now become 
harder and harder than before.” 

The fifth issue is Segregation, 

“With regard to commercial segregation, the Kenya 
Europeans themselves were against it. With regard 
to residential areas, the mischief has been already 
done by past acts of (Government and by the final 
alienation of the Highlands. For, with the confiscation 
for Europeons of every scrap of agricultural land out- 
side the municipal limits in the Highlands, the Indian 
now has no chance at all. Take the case of Nairobi. The 
quarter allotted to the Indians is on the borders of 
what is called, inthe survey maps, the Swamp. The 
European quarter is called Hill side and are Port- 
lands. The very names reveal the difference. But 
Nairobi is an expanding capital and will extend for 
many miles in every direction. What chance has the 
Indian of getting a decent residence, when all the land 
outside the municipal limits is European and he is 
not allowed to purchase even a small area? What 
chance has hein all the new townships? He is at the 
mercy of the European every time. By racially segre- 
gating the agricultural Highlands, the Colonial Office 


has racially segregated all the new rising townships 
as well,” a 


Mr. Andrews sees in the Kenya decision a grave 
portent, an evil that will spread throughout the world; 


against the 
For 
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“But this defoat and definite Indian racial inferiority, 
in Kenya is not the end; it is only the heginning. 
This defeat that has been inflicted on India will 
reverberate all over the world. It will immediately 
redouble the energies of the Anti-Asiatie party in 
South Africa, of which General Smuts himself has 
assumed the leadership. The Indian community there 
is now doomed to perpetual racial segregation. It 
has already reacted on Fiji and brought such racial 
conflict there that even the mildest Indian nominee 
of Government, the Hon. Badre Maharaj, has resigned. 
[verywhere throughont the world, wherever a common 
franchise had been grarted in which Indians shared 
equal rights with other races, this old liberal policy 
is likely to be reversed and the colour bar is likely 
to be imposed. In Canada we have just had a blunt 
refusal to give the vote toa tiny band of some fifteen 
kundred Punjabis, who are still lingering on in that 
country. The United States which was regarded as free 
and impartial in its ideals has just taken away the 
citizenship from Indians domiciled there. All over the 
world, the white domination of the coloured races is 
growing harder and harder. ” 

But, says Mr. Andrews: 

‘When I consider the whole matter quietly and 
carefully and from the highost standpoint, I am gure 
that this defeat has been a good thing for the people 
of India at this time, to bind us all together in a 
common suffering and a common unity of purpose. It 
will open the eyes of everyone to India’s true position. 
Tt will make it as clear as possible to every single one 
in India, that India cannot remain -any longer as a 
subordinate ina White Empire. For the world’s sake, 
as well as for her own, India must repudiate that 
humiliating position with all her moral strength.” 

“In the defeat of the Indlan, the African has been 
defeated as well.” 

“Tt is a call not for theservice of India alone, but 
for the service of humanity. For if tha colour bar is 
laid more heavily of India, it will be thid more heavily 
on Africa as well. If it is removed from India, it 
will be removed from Africa as well. In this struggle 
for the removal of the Colour Bar, India is fighting 
for a human future of the world. ” Cc. R. 


Mr. Sastri’s Hotel Cecil Speech 


On August 2nd, prior to his departure from London, 
Mr. Sastri was entertained at a reception given to him 
by Sir Ali and Lady Imam in the Hotel Cecil. In the 
course of a speech made on that ocoasion, Mr. Sastri 
said as follows:— 

Let me now assess the gains and losses of my own 
community. One gain only is clear, though even that 
is subject to qualification—the rejection of all propo- 
sals for residential and commercial segregation. The 
latter i. e. commercial segregation has been aban: 
doned as impracticable, while the former is to be 
secured by building and sanitary regulations and not 
by the offensive method of racial discrimination. Segre- 
gation, however, in respect of the Highlands is to be 
perpetuated, and segregation is to be introduced, al- 
though not in a physical sense, in the political and 
municipal franchise of the Colony. The Wood-Winter- 
ton agreement had fixed a proportion of 10 per cent of 
the Indian community for enfranchisement—the white 
paper appears to favour the idea of an even higher 
percentage no matter how many are brought on the 
register so long ag the register is confined to Indians. 
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if anyone thinks that a concession made on that 
obvious sround is likely to please or be valued, he does 
not know human nature. To compensate those who are 
excluded from the Hivhlands, it is proposed fo consti- 
tute under limitations an Indian reserve is the Low- 
lands. The Indian community looks upon this offer as 
& trap which. must be avoided, and a_ bribe which 
must be rejected. They object to exclusion, 
whether it is of the Indian from the Highlands or of 
the white man from the Lowlands. If they ask for 
equality, it is for equality of privilege, and not for 
equality in disability. If then, they escape from the 
ignominy of physical segregation, it is the ouly gain 
which can at all merit that description. 

Bare-faced Partiality 

And what are the losses’ xclusion from the High- 
sands has just been mentioned. ILlitherto resting under 
the approval of the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, this discrimination, involving bare-faced partia- 
lity, is invested henceforth with the sanction of H. 
M’s. Government and the Imperial Parliament. Nor is 
this the only colour bar that has been erected. The 
new franchise penalises colour in three different ways. 
Virst of all, it segregates colovred from white com- 
munities. It passes one’s comprehension how the 
Cabinet can make themselves responsible for a state- 
ment so clearly opposed to the 
page 12:— 

“No justification is seen for the suggestion that it is 
derogatory to any of the communities so represented.” 

Surely communal representation on the logislature 
has been demanded in Kenya, solely on the ground 
that the white is superior to the coloured person ir- 
respective of individual «ualifications. Communal 
franchises in India exist, but for different reasons; 
not that it would justify them even for those reasons, 
but it is only just to point out that they have noth- 
ing to do with the galling suggestion of inferiority on 
racial or colour grounds. The reasoning of the white 
paper would almost appear to indicate that the com- 
munal system was good eyen for Great Britain, but 
however that may be, the following statement is utterly 
gratuitous and borders on hypocrisy:— 

“From the point of view of tle Indian residents 
themselves”—how they appreciate our views ! —“This 
system permits of » far wider franchise being given 
than would be the case if a common electoral roll 
were introduced, and this alone renders it acceptable 
to all supporters of the Indian claims who have at 
heart the political development of the Indian people.” 


They might have asked us whether our view cor- 
responds to this statement. (Laughter) 

A Third Decisive Humiliation. 

Here again, a reference must be made to the un- 
fortunate Wood-Wintertou agreement, which would 
have established a common electoral roll with thequa- 
lifications applicable to all communities alike. The 
communal system renders it possible to establish an- 
other great disparity between the communities. Soe in 

_ Kenya. we shall find an adult franchise for the white 
citizen-and a suffrage limited by qualifications for the 
Indian citiezns, and apparently, also suffrages on 
different qualifications forthe Arab citizens, and when 
the time becomes ripe, for the native citizen. But the 
representation of India is a third decisive humiliation. 
Though the Indiax greatly outnumbers the white citi- 
zen and though he is to return only etaoin shrdlu 
cmlucmrwy contribution to the resources of the State, 
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he is to return only five members to the Legislature, 
against eleven allowed to the favoured community. Now 
eleven is a clear majority of the on-official portion 
of the Council, and five—it isno great piece of arith- 
metic to know—is less than half of that. No more con- 
temptuous negative could be given in answer to India’s 
claim to equality. 


Next, as to immigration: the subtle cynicism of the 
white paper is most perceptible under this heading. 
The theory propounded is in favour of the Indian, the 
practice prescribed is allto the benefit of the white. Start 
ing off with a courageous declaration that racial dis- 
crimination in immigration regulations, whether speci- 
fic or implied, would not be in accord with the gene- 
ral policy of H. M.’s Government, the document pro- 
ceeds to record two findings: — 


1. That it is immediately necessary to restrict the 
immigration of those from whom tke African native 
stands in risk of economic competition. 


Insult to Injury. 


2. That these undesirable economic competitors are 
small traders, subordinate clerks in Government and 
private employ, and mechanical labourers. 

Now it is a well known fact that these three profess 
ions are exactly those which are followed by Indians in 
Kenya. Does it merely happen? Is it a simple accident ? 
We know two facts just previous to the arrival of the 
various deputations in London. When the terms of the 
Wood-Winterton agreement were made known to the 
white population in Kenya, they refused even to look at 
the documents, unless Indian immigration were forth- 
with restricted with a view to eventual stoppage. The 
Colonial Minister, chauging his mind as to the neces- 
sity of immigration, sent for the Governor of Kenya, 
attended hy representative white settlers. What was 
demanded was restriction, openly directed against 
Indians, What is given is restriction directed against 
the occupations for which Indians gu to Kenya. Shall 
I be called perverse if I say that our case is lost even 
on the immigration question? We cited facts and 
figures to prove that, taking the last twelve years into 
account, the Nuropean community las increased much 
faster than the Indian. We cited facts and figurea 
to prove that during the last two years, more Indians 
have left the Colony than have gone into it. We plead- 
ed that, instead of being competitors, at present we 
were the only people who trained and taught the 
native anything, We pleaded that when the competition 
stage was reached the native would, inthe ordinary 
course of things, defeat us on his own ground. We 
pleaded that the Government had no data as to the 
extent of the competition, or as to the numbers of 
the various communities or professions that the Colony 
could absorb, We pleaded that it would be unjust 
without an open enquiry to conclude on the prejudiced 
and one-sided statement of white settlers, or even of 
missionaries, that our presence was a menace to the 
development of the native. The facts and figures and 
pleas haveall been set aside, and we have been condemned, 
To add a touch of sarcasm to the whole thing, we are 
hidden to congratulate ourselves that we are not exclu- 
ded on racial, but on economic grounds. (Applause.) 


Which is the Greater Menace ? 


Which is the greater menace to the welfare 1nd 
the progress of the African native ? Is it the small 
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trader or the artisan who can be squeezed out of the 
ordinary laws of competition, oris it the farmer, who 
grabs land ona large scale, and squats permanently 
and fortifies himself by every means that the law will 
allow ? Does anyone seriously believe that the white 
man, once established in political ascendency over the 
semi-civilised native, will ever help him along in the 
path of political evolution and in the end gladly 
surrender responsible government into his hands ? 


Does the experience of Ireland, Egypt, or India justify. 


such a forecast ? The white man’s mission to rule, 
to domincer, to annex, is blazoned forth on every 
page of history—(applause)—and yet the Cabinet of 
Great Britain, newly awakened to their obligations as 
trustees of the native, would let white immigration 
flow uschecked into Kenya! They have net been 
impressed at all by the facts that the Indian has long 
emigrated into Hast Africa, that he has been excluded 
from the self-governing Dominions and that to exclude 
him from the Colonies on racial or economic grounds 
isto deny ham the benefits of British citizenship and, 
in fact, to deprive it of all value to him. 


Towards the end of the White Paper the Cabinet 
profess to apply the principle enunciated in the reso- 
Iutions of the Imperial Conference of 1921 to the 
peculiar conditions of a tropical colony in British Mast 
Africa. Those big expressions at the end are meant 
to terrify you with the extraordinary difficulty of 
conditions in Kenya. In fact, the expression they use 
is to relate the principle of the Conference to the 
conditions of Kenya, ‘To relate”—well, this relation 
is achieved by the institution of a colour bar, and by 
the relegation of Indians to an inferior position and 
a debased citizenship. 


Changed Times ! 


How short is human memory! It is not so long 
ago that no words were good enough for the Indian for 
his services during the wer, his loyalty, his bravery 
on the battle-field, and the rich compensations he had 
earned. Where are the pledges gone, of the full rights 
of citizenship and absolute equality and ungrndged 
partnership in the Wmpire ? They came from Royalty, 
from responsible Ministers, from the press and from 
the platform, with every grade of solemnity and in 
every tone of sonorous phrasing. Why cite the resolution 
of 1921 with its demurer from South 
India’s answer thereto 2? That resolution 
to the self-governing Dominions, 
had in the year 1918 entered into a pact of reci- 
procity. H. M.’s Government controlling the Crown 
Colonies directly, come under the sway of principles 
of equality and brotherhood to 1918, 
and pledges and "respectable 
antiquity. 
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After waiting for a long time with his proverbial 
patience, and after earning equal treatment a hundred 
times over, and after endless expostulations and 
entreaties, and having declared that Kenya supplied 
the acid test of Umpire and his position in the Empire, 
the Indian has been cruelly betrayed. Victim of many 
broken pledges, dupe of many solemn promises, 
his faith in the justice and impartiality of the 
British Empire seemed almost incurable, He is at 
last undecolyed., 


He now. realises that a large section of the British 
people, the section that keeps the present Government 
in power, have not come under the sway of the spirit 
and ideals of the League of Nations, and that in 
their opinion, pledges made to a people not able to 
exact their fulfilment, need only to be honoured tothe 
extent that it may be convenient or profitable. The 
deciding factor of the decision is not to be found in 
the white paper at all—make no mistake about that. 
It is something outside of it altogether. As Colonel 
Wedgwood said the other day, it is the fact that the 
whites in Kenya threatened force while the Indians 
relied on the merits of their case. Not justice or truth, 
but the amount of trouble that a party is able to 
cause, prevails with His Majesty's Government today. 
(Applause) Having had this lesson burat into them, 
Indians, let us hope, will not ever forget it again. 
( Cheers ) 


In making war on the Republic of South Africa, 
Great Britain professed to teach President Kruger 
exalted and righteous principles of government. 
President Kruger is now fully avenged. Not only are 
Indians worse tieated under the Union Jack than ever 
before, but the colour bar of South Africa is spreading 
over the British Empire, and it is now infected with 
the poison of the Boer spirit. The undertaking to” 
establish justice and righteousness in the Empire, which 
the Labour Party gaye through Colonel Wedgwood, 
untamod champion of good causes, is the one bright 
feature of an otherwise gloomy situation. We owe- 
them a deep debt of gratitude. (Applause) 


Blasted Hopes. 


One final word. Our friends must understand that 
in the whole of this struggle India has looked in vain 
for one sign, one gesture that Britain recognises her 
right to equality, or, as Sir Robert Hamilton in a 
wise and temperate speech said, that they will have 
the citizenship of the British Kmpire. Is there one 
matter in respect of the Highlands, the franchise or 
immigration. restrictions wherein that aspiration and 
sentiment are satistied ? ‘The‘denial of it ig written 
large on the pages of the white paper. 

Hlow can India acquiesce in this settlement for one 
moment’? It blasts at once the hope of India and 
the honour of Britain. 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have expressed myself, 
as I told you before, with fulness and oandour on 
the situation as it appears before us. What we are 
to do in the future is the question, I am sure, that 
is oppressing’ young hearts here, as itis oppressing 
young hearts in India. (Applause) In short inter- 
views I have given indications of my personal views, 
but they are only personal views. It is difficult to 
take decisions when one is far away from friends. 
Anxious thought, mature deliberation are necessary 
before plans can be laid. Wait yet a while in patience. 
J will not therefore, at this moment say, what 
will be done in India. But I will say this once 
more, Which I have said before, that Indis has lost 
many atime because she had never shown that she 
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2 Notes 

Boycotts, withdrawals and istaliatory measures are 
mere symptoms of the injury recelved. They are 
natural reactions that show that nature is not paralysed 
and thet blood and netve gre alive. They are not 
however emedies in themselves. To trust to stich 
measures as a complete programme of action would be 
merely yielding to the insidious voice of Satan which 
Is ever Suggesting procrastination and lapse into 
surrender, At best they can only imperfectly clothe our 
dishonour and impotence. The enly remedy is the 
attainment cf national freedom full and unfettered, 

This again does ny mean a license to tarry. 
Every day lost mak.. cor work tenfold more difficult, 
For immediate Swaraj then the nation must unite and 
work. The path is only one and {s not to be negotia- 
ted by skill or device, Intellect. or diplomacy, but by 
sacrifice, suffering and death. We can find ilfe only 
by losing it. Mr. Sasirl has returned. India needs 
him and welcomes him. He has come back very sick 
in body and even more sick at heart. The ways of 
Providence are inscrutable and disappointments may 
be our very salvation, 
The Baptism of Kenya 

After the baptisin of Kenya the spirit of the nation 
has lighted upon Mr. Shastri and well fay India 
say, ‘This is my beloved son, Ini whom I an well 
pleased”. The temptation in the wilderness will follow 
no doubt. God grant us that Mr. Shastri will come out 
of it with increased strength and determination and 
Jead India’s united battle. In the darkest hour breaks 
the ray of hope. The great statement issued by Mr. 
Shastri promises a national struggle which united 
India can make irresistible. Truly and nobly has 
Mr. Shastri sald from his sick-bed that party interests 
and party shibboleths are an irrelevance and a handicap, 


“The unity I hope for, the joyous vision that 
I see in the clearing clouds is not the unity 
of a mechanical inixture, not a corglomeration of 


opposites covered over with a formula of equivocation, 
but a true and single line of action consistent with 
sational self-respect and dignity.’’ Mr. Shastri has only 
one decision more to make: whether the Government 
of India is a thing apart from the satanic force we 
have to give battle to, or whether it is not indeed its 
agent and working representative. Our battle can only 
take effective shape if directed against the coercion 
in India. The ignoble association ishere rooted, in the 
cooperation we give to the Government, In India and 
unless we aim at this fundamental, our efforts will only 
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be spectacular and bring but little fruit. India looks 
for decisive action now. Mr. Shastri’s one word now 
will repeat im India the story of the Arab elections 
in Palestine. It will be 'the spark that will 
make the yation act as'one man with all the poter- 
tial strength that; hes been silently develoned by 
Mahatmaji’s programme of suffering and self-reliance 
made dynamic. Lest we forget the secret hand that 
guides everything, the man whose service is most 
wanted now is inflicted with sickness. Let us all 
pray for his health. 
The Das Battle-Ground 

The chances of effective show of obstruction in 
the Reformed Councils can be guessed from the figu- 
res given in the table appearing on the next page 
showing the constttution of the various Councils. The 
ratio betweer the seats open to popular election and 
the total strengta should be carefully studied. 
What Einstein thinks of the League of Nations 

Elnstein, the great sciertlst, resigned Lis sca: on the 
Committee of the League of Nations for “‘ Intellectual 


cooperation.” He explains his reasons as follows: — 
“The activitics of the League so far have convinced me that 
there appeared to be uo action, Fo brutal, committed 
by the present Power group against which the League could take a 
stand. I withdrew because the League of Nations, as it functions 
at present, not only does nut embody the ideal of an international 


matter bow 


organisation, but actually discredits such’an ideal...ccccecseeee May 
es. Ls ‘ 

the Leaguejin the futuré prove my harsh words to Lave been false.” 
Cc. R. 


The Corollary. 

The release of all the Satyagrahis In C. P. jails 
was @ unecessary corollary to the attitude of that 
Government in respect of the happenings on the 18th 
August. It declared its penitence on that date and has 
now set the seal of genuineness thereon, The latest 
act is oye which it was In honour bound to do, and 
no one need be ashanied for having been able to 
fulfil one’s obligation. Indeed it is a matter for 
congratulation that the C. P. Government could muster 
courage to reject the evil counsels of Anglo-Indian 
papers that were hounding it on to be firm at-all 
costs, “‘to stand by its spoken or written words’’—to 
use the words of the ‘‘ Pioneer’’, the frankest exponent 
of the theory of Government by force. It is also a 
matter for congratulation that it could muster courage 
to regard as naught the storm of indignation its action 
is bound to raise amongst members of the civil service. 
Let us hope the courageous step of the C, P. Govern- 
ment heralds the dawn of sense in the whole systetn 
of government which bas to go through a like ordeui 
of penitence, 
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Magnanimity or Abdication ? 

Magnanimity according to the 
abdication—abject abdication—says the 
Even the uninterrupted triumphal march of the 
Navpur volunteers on the 18th was to the latter 
paper a portent. What will it say of the ‘‘wholesale 
jail delivery of the persons convicted by the crlndnal 
courts for having taken an active patt in an agitation 
avowedly revolutionary in its alms’’? Indeed the 
wholesale jail delivery would be a disastrous portent 
if the persons released answered to the description 
given by the ‘‘Pioneer”. But the Government found 
that if any of the two parties was criminal it was 
they—though the confession may not be in so many 


“mes of India’; 
‘ Pioneer’’. 


words—who in a fit of madness enjalled the most 
respectable members of soclety as ‘‘Vagabonds” and 
‘abitual offenders’, members on whom _ the 


“Times of India’? showered malignant abuse in those 
days and in a characteristically hypocritical note now 
describes as ‘‘men of solid  soclal position’’. It was 
thus a s!mple act of contrition, there was no abdica- 
tion of functions therein. The abdication has yet to 
come, not an abdication wrested—as in Nabba—by 
threats and intrigue, but a pure and _ voluntary 
abdication following upon 4 rec. gvition of the people’s 


tight to govern themselves, and upon aa realisation of 
its unnatural position. If that abdication ever comes 


about, then and then only may impartial judges have 
serlously to consider if that action does not partake 
of the nature of magnanimity. 
The Truth about it 

We never thought fit to draw upon our imagina- 
tion for details to enable us to cast mud at either of 
the partles in the Nagpur struggle. Some contempora- 
ties have b2en at pains to preve that the leader of the 
Nagpur Satyagraha entered into a compromise amount- 
ing to abject surrender, # view of the fact that he 
could not carry on the fight any longer. Aproyys of 
that we present them with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
emphatic statement at a mecting in Allahabad on the 
Hartal day, that ‘‘a letter was received from Nagpur 
saying that they were deceived by the Governuient as 
they were told that the order would be withdrawn 
whereas a fresh order under the Police Act was issued. 
The letter informed them that volunteers should be 
sent as Satyagraha would be continued’. In Gujarat 


of course it is a matter of common knowledge that 
two batches, one of ladies under Mrs. Gandhi, and one 


of men under Dr. Kanuga, were ready awaiting orders 
to start any day. Regarding the ‘‘ appHcation to the 
District Magistrate’? of which some of them have tried 
to make much capital, Pandit Jawaharlal said that the 
notices specifying the route of the procession through 
the prohibited area on the 18th contained some such 


— ee. 


heading as ‘‘Procession against Police Order 
informed his audience that those who were released the 
next day tock back their flags and to satisfy themselves 
also passed through the prohibited area. ‘‘But”, said the 
Pandit ‘‘if the authoritles chose to regard the copy of the 
notice for the procession that was sent to the police as 
an application for permission, they were welcome to please 
thetselves.’’ 
Lalaji’s Views 

It is no use dissecting lLalaji’s statement of his 
views on the present politisal situation. He is too ill to 
enter into a controversy and he has begged friends not 
to try to convert him to thelr way of thinking. We 
wouder why then the friends who had an opportunity 
to see him, and discuss: things with him then 
Insisted on publication of that statement. We, for our 
part, will rest content to pray for Lalaji’s speedy reco- 
very to which from recent reports he seems to be well 
on the way. We shallthen request him to hear the other 
side and reconsider hls statement. 

Panditji on Nagpur Satyagraha 

Pandit Motilalji’s adverse criticism of the Negpur 
Satyagiaha is based on his considered opinion that ‘‘in 
the taking of the last procession through the prohibited 
area with the permission of the authorities and obeying 
the orders of the Pollce Superintendent about calling 
‘jais’ the organisers of the movement had practically 
abaudoued the first princlples of non-co-operation.’’ We 
hope Panditjl will revise his opinion in the light of facts” 
stated by Pandit Jawaharlal Nebru in bis Allahabad 


After the basic misconception is cleared he will 


speech. 
the sacrifice 


see fit to revise also the opinion that all 


has been wasted. 
‘* Hartal of out practice.’’ 
One can understand Pancit Motllalji falling foul 


of everything done by a ‘‘ Working Committee 
dominated by the orthodox mnon-cooperators’’. One 
can also understand the cheap sneers which he has 
directed against the Committee, as it is beyond the 


banter-loving Panditji to say anything about an 
opponent without a sneer. But what passes compre- 


hension is that the venerable Panditji should have 
been so off the rails, when he asked his audience 
at Gaya to consider Mahatmaji’s ban against hartal 
on his arrest to be a permanent ban against the demon- 


stration of such resentment at all occasions and all 
times. That hardly dogs justice to Panditiji’s own 


power of reasoning, and his general sense of fairness. 
May we ask why Panditji said not a word against 
the hartsl on the 18th of March last ? The present 
Working Committee will confess to having not been 
able as yet to do anything more than organise a 
general Jartal regarding the Kenya decision. But 
even the Panditji has yet to demonstrate that Council 
entry is a better form of protest, not to say, a 


better solution. 


Constitution of the Councils 
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Mr. Vallabhbhai’s Biatement 


Mr. Vallabhbhai’s statement was recelved by wire 
long after the notes were in type. It Is a 
magnificent document which would do credit to any 
true disciple of Mahatmaji. The facts leading up to the 
preliminary triuniph bave been nertate1 with remark- 
able candour and fairness, and one can plainly see 
that Mr. Vallabhbhal must have been pained even to 
have to make a reference to all sorts of hostile’ criti- 
cism against what is miscalled the Nagpur compromise. 
Painful as it may be it was a clear duty. He owed it 
to the released Satyagrahis who went fighting to 
prison absolutely confident that the flag would be 
kept flying by those who remained behind. He was 
bound to make it clear to them, if not tothe carp- 
ing world, that they were out, not because some one 
had pleaded for mercy or clemency on thelr behalf, 
not because the movement was defeated, nor because 
the Council had passed a resolution that they should 
be relegsed, but because the honour of the flag was 
vindicated, and the Government had seen the injustice 
of keeping them aday longer jn jail. 

We have no doubt Mr. Vallabhbhai’s statement 
will give a quietus to all the criticism, honest and 
mischievous, levelled against him. Pandit Jawaharlal 
has, as we have shown ina note, fully anticlpated 
Mr. Vallabhbhai. 

We wish Mr. Vallabhbhai 
omitted the amusing reference to th: Commissioner 
of Nagpur whom the Inadvertent (or shall we say 
the more honest ) ‘‘ Statesman” has unwittingly 
betrayed. Not that he did not deserve to be exposed, 
put this great statement was no place for it. 


had magnanimously 


Mr. Vallabhbhai was deputed to Nagpur to carry 


on 2 task which was hardly easy or encouraging. He 
has carried it out nobly and manfully. Those who 
fought whilst the struggle was on, demonstrated by 
their manner of fighting that no battle could be 
fought in a cleaner m&nner. It was left to Mr. 
Vallabhbhai to demonstrate that none could be won 
also ini a cleaner manner. 


A Prison Official’s Confessions. 


It seems a strange expectation to fit a man for 
freedom by depriving him of it for a term of years. 
Yet this is just what governments seek to do by put- 
ting crimlnals in prisons. The immediate problem might 
perhaps be scived by sending a thief to gaol, but it 
is at the cost of creating a still more difficult problem: 
what to do with him wheu he bas finished his term 
of imprisonment and completely unfitted hiwself for 
freedom? Humanitarian methods of dealing with crimi- 
nals are more efficacious than those that incline to 
severity. The direction of prison reform should have 
as Its alm the closing of gaols rather than the bullding 
of more of these costly Institutions. These observations 
ate not mu, but have been made by the Inspector 
General of Prisons of Burma, Lt. Col. Knapp, in his 
concluding general observations in the Jatest administra- 
tion report issued by him. 

Discussing bow far the Government achieves the 
various possible purposes of putting men In prison, he 
very effectively exposes the futility of the present 
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system. Is the srisoner deterred fron committing fur- 
ther crime after release? In a general way the gaol 
system is deterrent. But examined with reference to 
the class of people who are prone to lapse into crime, 
the Burma Inspector General says, no:— 

‘Manis, above all others, an adaptable animal, and 
quickly learns how to behave in a new environment; 
and that is what happens in a gaol— any gaol. A man 
readily learns how to become (more or leas) a good 
prisoner. But this training, by which he becomes part 
of a more or less oflicient machime, is the worst possi- 
ble training for free life; and the more perfect the 
machine, the less fitted probably is the individual at 
the time of release. The soldier finds civil life difficult 
on his discharge; the prisoner much more so.” 


“Tt is certain that many of our ‘good’ prisoners leave 
gaol thoroughly bad citizens. They are adapted to gaol 
life and have developed a special kind of ‘herd ins- 
tinct’; many of them— homeless, landless, friendlegs 
mu-— find freedom too hard a thing, and make no 
dutermined fight against the returnto crime and prison 
lifa, These recidivits are pretty numerous, and they 
are the origin of the popular legend that prisoners 
come back to gaol because they have a better time 
inside than out. It is this class that swells our criminal 
returns and that causes others to fall into crime.” 


Reformation ought to be the alm of imprisonment. 
But here governments have miserably failed, 
Dr. Knapp says:— 

“When we ask how we stand in regard to this, we 
must, I fear, admit that our gaols are not, and 
probably*cannot be made, reformatories. The facts of 
adaptatien and mass association with criminals stand 
in the way. Still, some men do make themselves fit 
for freedom while in gaol; but they are few, and they 
do it in spité of, and not because of, the gaol system, 
I do not believe it is possible to fit a man for freedom 
so long as he is kept, in unnatural surroundings. Other 
methods are necessary, if this object is to be attained. 


The ugly truth {s told by the Inspector General 
that;—— 


‘“* Retribution still, in my opinion, underlies our 
whole system of punishment. It is generally considered 
hardly decent to admit the existence of the primary 
instinct of revenge, but surely it is always there. If 
80, it would be more honest to admit instead of 
denying it, and rationalising the defence of the prison 
system on other grounds.” 


The following observations of Dr. Knapp are 
worthy of rumination by all those superficial discipli- 
nations who amidst other avocations think that severity 
of treatment Is a panaceu for crime. 

But many will ask, if gaol is not deterrent, why 
not make it so? The answer is, that it is a fallacy 
to argue that because punishment does not deter we 
should therefore increase the punishment. Punishment 
might be really effectively deterrent, both as regards 
the individual old offender and the potential offerder, 
if it were inevitable. But thisis not so. The man who 
commits a crime believes he has an excellent chance 
of escaping both detection and punishment, and he 
is fully justified in this beiief under our present 
system. To put it briefly, fear does not deter him from 
crime . Another argument is that we are morally 
forbidden to punish a man by interference with the 
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prime needs of oxistence, such as food and sleep. 
Torture is out of date. That a gaol might be more 
rigorous in certain ways is undoubted, but that mat- 
ter I must leave aside now, beyond saying that if you 
sock to deter by the imposition ot very unpleasant and 
severe forms of labor, you will probably make the 
distasteful to the prisoner, which is 
precisely what you do not want to do. 


idea of work 


Cc, &. 
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The Key to Yeravda 


When the heart sinks and the head reelsto think 
of the purposeless riots in various places in the 
U. P., there is one thing which soothes the troubled 
scul. It is the return of Moulana Mahomed Ali. 


Dr. Kitchlew came and placed the issue before 
the country in wordsclearand emphatic, ‘The situaticn 
is so bad that we cannot do without Mahatmaji. Not 
Swaraj, not Hindu-Moslem unity; let Mahatmaji’s 
release be our first concern’—that has been the 
burden of all of his speeches. Lalaji too has placed 
the issue in the forefront, and has emphasised that 
the programme he suggests should be considered only 
in Mahatmaji’s absence. And so has Moulana Mahomed 
Ali--but in a manner all his own, in a manner 
stipremely captivating. His telegram to the revered 
mother Kasturbai—probably the first thing that he did 
immediately on his discharge—will remain in history 
for ail time: “‘Searching Key of Yeravda prison with 
trust in God and in my fellow countrymen’. And 
he has repeated his heart’s desire to many another, 
asking them not to trouble him with further queries, 
The music and other demonstrations of welcome jarred 
on his ears; they were too much to bear inthe absence 
of Bapu, As one thinks of this enthusiasm of devotion, 
almost beyond all telling, he is most irresistibly put 
in mind of Bharata of old, declaring before all his 
grievous distress,—the absence of Rama. All pleasures 
and palaces, the Ayodhya of his happy days, even the 
muthers and kinsmen, to say nothing of the offered 
gadi,—all was naught to him without Rama. ‘ Permit 
me to join or bring back Rama; unless I see him 
the fire in my soul cannot be quenched, the fierce 
longing of my eyes cannot be assuaged,’ There is 
just this little difference. That he would get to see 
Rama, Bharata had no doubt; but he was not sure 
that he would bring him back. The key to Rama’s 
recovery was with Rama, to Bapu’s recovery is with 
tis. Even as Bharata rated himself for the exile of 
Rama, Mahomed All rates himselfand his fellow men. 


It is we he says, who have kept him in; let us with 
trust in God, get him out. 


One reads various prophesies about Kaliyuga, the 
present age, in anclent Sankrit books. We read of the 
irreligion and immorality and iniquity, the diverse 
crimes against God and man, that man’s race in [ndja, 


atany rate, will In the Black Age perpetrate. It may 
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be all true in proportion to one’s quickness of percep- 
tion and setsitiveness of consclence. But one thing 
the ancient sages’ vision failed to prophesy is that a 
Muslim Mahomed Ali will be so devoted to a Hindu 
Gandhi, that he can find no rest or peace without 
him. Blessed we who have filled our eyes with their 
vision, with that friendship and brotherhood which 
ennoble and adorn both Hindiusm aud Islam. The 
mad mobs jn Saharanpur, Agra and other places may 
be too blinded with petty passions and snimosities to 
see the significance of the return of Mahomed Ali 
and of his passionate cry. But it cannot long continue 
to be lost on them. In his return and the rallying 
cry that he has raised lies the key to Hindu-Muslim 
unity. Devotion to a great personality is indeed the 
key to all self-improvement,  self-elevation, all 
unity—certalnly to Hindu-Muslim unity. The 
strength of Islam and Christianity is the devotion 
to the Prophet and the Prince of Glory, cherisbed 
by every adherent of the respective religions. The 
strength of the religion of Indian Unity will be the 
devotion each beass to the greatest men of faiths 
different from his. For the sign of the purity 
and strength of a faith, as cf a nation, is 
the thought and act of iis best and most represen- 
tative man. That devotion binds Mahomed Ali 
to Mahatmaji and Mehatmaj! to Mahomed Ali. 
Take up anycne of Mahatmaj:’s speeches in those 
days when he used to go about with the bigger and 
the younger brothers. Every one of them you will find 
prefaced with an exhoriatioa to the people to see 
Hindu—Muslim unity embodied in his attachment 


to the brothers. Attachment to the _ brothers 
meant to him attachment to Islam and he 
wanted the people to see the greatness of the 


faith in the greatness of its representative adherents. 
Even so does Mahomed Ali today. His ardent cry for 
the release of Mahatmaii, his passionate declaration 
that Mahatmaji is dearer to him than his brother, is an 
exhortation to all, especially to the erring bretheren 
of his faith, to see the greatness of Hinduism in the 
greatness of Gandhi and to forget the little things 
about them that stir up thelr prejudices and tbeir 
animosities. In his self-surrender to Alleh, he says 
that he will think that his task is unfulfilled if he 
fails to bring about Hindu-Moslem unity. But it is 
not difficult to see that in the search for the key to 
Yeravda is the solution of Hiudu--Muslim unity. 


Where then is the key? Dr. kitchlew in his straight, 
pialn manner answered: ‘Satyagraha’. The poetic 
Moulana gave a_ suggestive reply: ‘I adhere to 
Mahatmaji’s programme of non-violent non—-coo>eration, 
There is absolutely no change in my views.’ In the 


course of a reply to a telegram from Mr. Raza Ali 
he said:— 


“If cooperation was haram according to the Islamic 
law two years ago, it cannot become halal today unless 
the Jazirut-ul-Arab is once more under an absolutely 
independent and exclusive Muslim sovereignty and the 
Khilafat’s relationship with the Muslim werld is re- 
cognised according to the Islamic law. Ilave you beeu 
able to persude the British Government to respect 
these religious requirements?” 
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The key thenis not to be found in cooperation, not 
In the Councils, but in the way that the Master had 
shown. He knows he cannot insult Mahatmaji by 
seeking to release him with the help of Councils that 
do not represent his country—that will not represent it 
until we Lave Swaraj. He knows that the thing neor- 
est his heart was exactly the one nearest to his own 
heart viz. Kurbon:, That is his life breath and he 
knows that it was Mahatinaji’s life breath. In a passage 


of matchless vigour, Mahatmaji has revealed the iniracle 
of Kurbani:— 


“Tt is the magnitude of Irish sacrifice which has been 
the deciding factor. The late President Kruger, when 
with a handful of his undisciplined countrymen hurled 
his ultimatum against the British Empire, said he 
would stagger humanity. He meant that he would 
sacrifice every Boer man, woman and child and leave 
not a single Boer heart to subdue. And Hngland 
yielded when she was choked with the bloody feast 
that the Boers had provided for her. And even so Ireland 
has been staggering humanity for many a long year. 
And England has yielded when she is no longer able 
to bear the sight of blood pouring out of the thousands 
of Irish arteries. I know for certain that it is no legal 
subtleties, discussions on academic justice or resolutions 
of Councils and Assemblies that will give us what we 
want. We shall have to stagger humanity even as South 
Africa and Ireland have been obliged tv, Only instead 
of repeating South African and Irish histories, non- 
cooperators are learning from the living examples of 


these two nations the art of spilling their own blood | 


without spilling that of their opponents. 
Mahadeo Desai 


The Crowning Triumph 


We have pleasure in publishiag below the  state- 
ment read by Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel at a meeting in 
Nagpur held on the Janmashtami day to welcome the 
released Satyagrahis:— 


I take this opportunity of making a final statement 
with a view to dispel all doubts, to set at rest all the 
the controversies that have been raised by the mis- 
leading, mischievous and inaccurate reports circulated 
by interested persons regarding the happenings of the 
18th August which resulted in the successful termination 
of our struggle. It is well known to all that this 
struggle had to be commenced when under the guise 
of regulating processions on public roads the District 
Magistrate of Nagpur prohibited processions with the 
national flag beyond the District Court buildings in the 
civil lines by issuing an order on the Ist of May 
1923. This order was regarded, and as later events 
have conclusively shown rightly regarded, as a 
challenge and an insult to the national flag anda 
denial of our elementary right to possess and exibit 
the flag and to carry it In a peaceful and orderly 
procession on public roads. For about a month evena 
single person, man or woman, attempting to carry a 
flag into the prohibited area was arrested. The flags 
Mf the arrested persons were confiscated. When such 
open prostitution of law unheard of in any civilised 

ountry, thatwas being perpetrated in the sacred: ame 
of lawand order was publicly exposed, the Government 
of Central Provi1aces had to revise its notions about 
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the legal definition cf the term procession. A group 
of any two persons catrying a rational flag continued 
however to be regerded as a procession right up to 
the end of the struggle. Another District Magistrate 
went tothe length of publicly advising the people not 
to interest themselves in the national flez affair 
as their forefathers had no national flag; and laterly 
respectalic persons coming to Nag;jur were arrested 
on railway stations as vagrants or as persons not able 
to give satisfactory account if they happened to have 
a flag with them. 

The campa'gn was thus directed not for the purpose 
of clalming an unrestricted use of public roads or for 
insuIting the Union Jack, or for annoying avy section 
of the people, but for the vindication of the honour of 
the national flag and against an attempt of setting 
up Highlands in the heart of India under the cover 
of police regulations. After a prolonged struggle of 


three incrths and a half the rational flag procession 
of a bundred volunteers entered the probibited area and 


gassed through a large portion of the civil lines 
without interruption amidst a surprisingly large demon- 
stration of force all ever the route threugh which the 
procession passed on the afternoonof the 18th August, 
and this enabled me to publicly announce the victo- 


tious termination of the struggle that evening. I do 
not propose to answer all speculative surmises 
or to satisfy idle curiosities. But for 


the benefit of those of you who have come out row 
fromm seclusion and also for others that want to under- 
stand how the struggle ended so suddenly and so suc- 
cessfully after the issue of the police order, I desire to 
explain the situation, For obvious reasons I did not 
want to disturb the-normal course of the struggle till 
the Government tock its decision on the Council re. 
solutions. There was no doubt in my mind that an 
important expression of opinion however strongly expres- 
sed if adverse was bound to provoke the official Euro- 
pean element of the civil grea and to stiffen the back 
of the irresponsible uncontrolled Executive. When the 
movement steered clear of tue Council influence, I at 
once issued my statement on the 16th, clearing the 
issue of the struggle of all misunderstandings and mis- 
representations by once more repeating the position 
taken by the Nagpur Committee fromthe beginning, 
and next day arranged the programme of the proces- 
sion of the 18th specifying the rou'e, time and instruc. 
tions regarding the conduct of the _ procession, 
taking into account the special circumstances of tension 
and high feelings prevailing on that particuler occasion, 
and which were further actuated by that wordy warfare 
on the Council floor, The programme of the 18th was 
apparently so adjusted as to meet the opposite point of 
view as far as it was possib'e without giving up any- 
thing essential for which the struggle was fought. The 
result was that the Government thought it better to let 
the procession pass without interference. Inmediately after 
the procession passed through the prohibited area and 
the announcement of the succees of the movement 
was made, the whole country and particularly the Anglo- 
Indian prass was flooded with all sorts of mischievous, 
misleading ahi inaccurate reports and the controversy 
about our interview with his Excellency the Governor 
of the Central Provinces wasalso raised in the press. To 
me, how the interview was brought about, {ts of little 
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consequence. The general impression that the non-co- 
operators stand on ceremonies, is unfounded. Personally I 
would not even wait for a formal invitation, if I felt 
asstired of a genuine desire for mutual undeistanding. 
But I stand here today to contradict publicly in no un- 


certain terms all reports and rumours about the compro- 


mis or agreement. There is no truth in 
such reports. We have made no compromise 
or agreenent with the Government nor have we 
given any wundertakings. The interview took place 


on the 13th August. Tt only afforded us an opportunity 
of placing each others’ points of view. Reports have 
been circulated that an applicatlon to the District 
Superintendent of Police to hold a procession was 
put in. I would have taken no notice of such 
reports had it not been for the fact (of which reference 


is made at a later stage) that a very high placed 
officer of Government is responsible for clrcu’ating 
such mischlevous and inaccurate reports in ‘the 


public press. If I wanted to apply for permission, the 
struggle. could have ended long ago. It was not 
beyond my knowledge that a Jarge procession passed 
through the probibited area on the Turkish Peace 
celebration day, presumably with perinission 
obtained from the District Magistrate. Some members 
of the local Council suggested repeatedly to me that they 
could apply and obtain permission in their name. I 
knew that a mere verbal r.quest from me to the District 
Magistrate would have been enough. Ordinarily there 
would be no objection to an application for such 
Permission. The Congress has not prohibited such 
action. But at tbat stage of the struggle I felt it was 
impossible for me to do so without compromising 
the prestige of the Congress when an application was 
expected to be obtained at the point of the bayonet. In 
fact it was the crux of the whole question. Al! other 
poluts were niore or less matters of detail. It was 


easy enough for any one to see that the stiuggle 
at that stage was crystallised and was concentrated 
mainly on one issue, viz. the determination to put 


down with all the resources of the Government what they 
called open defiance of lawful authority on cne side 
and an equal determination of the people to maintain 
their right with all the sufferings and sacrifices that 
it may invelve to offer civil disobedience against 
arbitrary and unjustifiable use of authority on the 
otber side. In the intimation given to the District 
Superintendent of Police of my ptoposed plan of action 
against his order on the 18th, there was nothing by 
which it could be interpreted as an application. On the 
contrary the copy of the programme clearly indicated 
that It. was Intended to test the newly issued order. 


In any case I have no donbt I would have 
failed in my duty if I had not given intimation 
of such an unusual change in the programme 


In all its aspects especially when 
was made for the first time 
ment of the strugyle, 


such a change 
since the commence= 
It would have been unfair to 
take the police by surprise immediately after the 
District Magistrate retired from the feld. To my 
mind surprise attacks are not permissible in a <truggle 
of this nature. The large concentration of police force 
fn the prohibited area shortly after the intimation was 
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sent, aud which it Is not for me to explain, amply 
justifies the need of such intimation. If, however, that 
intimation or the details in the programme 
regarding the conduct of the procession 
were considered convenient enough for retiring from 
au inconvenient battle, I should be happy to think 


that without sacrificing anything I also relieved to 
some eXtent the embarragnient of the Government and 
made it possible for them to retire with honour. But 
I repeat that no application bas been put in nor has 
any permission or license been obtained. I have noticed 
some controversy going on in the press as to the 
effect of the resolutions of the Council on the struggle. 
It is not my desire to express any opinion whether 
the Council proceedings have helped or hindered me, 
as it is likely to be misunderstood. It is enough to say that 
the Police order was issued after the Council resolutions 
and no effect was given to any of them till the end 
of the struggle; but as soon as the struggle ended all 
the under-trial prisoners were discharged. Let there bs 
no delusion that a government that claims to know 
its business best and recognises nothing but force, 
eltber moral or physical, can ever understand gratui- 
tous advice, even df such advice assumes the dignified 
name of a Council Reso:ution. All such attempts 
afford opportunities for unfair and sometimes even 
mean attacks on those who are not there to defend 
themselves. Such resolutions can only serve the purpose 
of their convenient use at a suitable time for a sultable 
purpose if the matter is disposed of independently of 
them. The Government were in horour bound to 
release all the prisoners in jail after the procession 
was allowed to pass and I thank the Government of 
the Central Provinces for acting honourably. Iregrt to 
find that seven out of abaut a thousand prisoners 


released here have yet been detained for some 
offences against jall discipline. I trust however that 
they will also be released soon. Even the little delay 


that has taker place, is I have no doubt dre 
to circumstances beyond the Government’s control. I am 


glad that my brother who followed me _ here 
immediately after my arrival and who closely 
cooperated with me in conducting the struggle 


almost up to the end, agrees with me entirely in this 
particular case, about the futillty of those resolutions, 
though I must say, on different grounds. It is well 
known to all that we stand poles apart in our political 
convictions. But we both go back from Nagpur more 


or less confirmed in our individual political 
convictions. 
I welcome you all who have returned from your 


self-imposed seclusion back again in our midst, where 
you will find ample opportunities for much higher 
sacrifice In a greater struggle awaiting you. With your 
return back amongst us today I stand on stronger 
grounds to reaffirm with greater emphasis what I had 
said on the Jast occasion that the Nagpur Flag Satya- 
graha struggle has ended in the vindication of the 
honour of our national flag, the restoration of ovr 
right to take peaeeftul and orderly processions on public 
roads and in the comp'ete truimph of truth, non= 
violence and suffering. 
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But there is nothing to boast of in our achieve- 
ment. Victory does not lle in what we have achleved, 
mor even in what we have suffered but in 
our teadiness to suffer more and iore 
till we achieve our final goal, Believe me when 
I say that the credit of our struggle is not due to me 
in the least degree but to all of you who have suffer- 
ed.and many others wha were ready to suffer for the 
cic and also to the indefatigable energy and thie 
admirable sense of discipline which the Nagpur Con- 


gress Committee has shown througbout the conduct 
of the struggle. 


I cannot close this statement without placing 
before the public as well as Government one important 
fact which has come to my knowledge whilst I was 
trying to trace the source of all the mischievous reports 
that were circulated in the press about the happenings 
of the 18th. I came accrossa curious piece of evidence, 
which probably also accounts for the famous four letters 
appearing in the J'mes of India in the last week 
of June, after the arrest of Sheth Jamanlal Bajaj and 
his co-workers, as also for the general attitude of that 
journal towards this movement throughout. In the 
issues of the Sfatesman of August 21st, there appears 
@ telegraphic message dated 19th instant from the 
Commissioner of Nagpur under the headings ‘‘Suatyagraha 
to cease”, “‘leaders sylmit to authvrity”. The report of the 
correspondent of the Times of India of the same 
date appearing in the issue of the 20th of August 
under the heading “Government cuthurily recognised” 
happens to be a verbatim copy of the Commissione1’s 
messaye appearing in the Stafesman, Reading the 
two together it is difficult to make out whether the 
correspondent of the Times of India is the Commissioner 
of Nagpur or the Commissioner of Nagpur is the 
correspondent of the Limes of India, It is posslble that 
the inadvertence of the S/atesman unlike its Bombay 
contemporary in publishing it as the message from 
the commissioner of Nagpur instead of ‘‘from its own 
correspondent’’, hasexposed him. For sometime I did 
not believe that the statement was isstied by him. On 
inquiry I found that he had done so. I have been 
assured however that the Commissioner of Nagpur 
was not authorised to issue the statement that has 
been wired by him to the Statesman, Besides I have 
also found thatthe Government of the Central Provinces 
are unable to control the journalistic activities of the 
Commissioner. On a former occasion also he had 
brought the Government into trouble by his activities 
in this direction in connection with this very move- 
ment, in spite of the orders not to meddle with the 
affairs of the Government. In such a manner he goes 
his own way. Whilst I readily acknowledge the 
genuine desire of the Government for an honourable 
end of the struggle and whilst I have no doubt that 
his action is regretted, I feel bound to say that 
the Government cannot escape the responsibility of 
his action in the end. 


We have to thank God that at a time when person- 
al prejudices, party politics and communal strifes subordi- 
nafed mutual tolerance, wider political vision avd high- 
ex common interest, and when forces of doubt and dis- 
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pair were getting the upper | ind, He blessed us with 
this humble opportunity of demonstrating the under- 
currents of solidity, strength and the soundness of heart of 
the nation and in spite of all misunderstanding of friends 
9nd misrepreente ons by foes, this neat, clean and cou- 
Tageous display of moral warfare will in future be remem- 
bered by the nation with pride, and will inspire great- 
er faith in tho superiority of the weapons of truth, non- 
violence, and snufferlng, which alone, as Mahatma 
Gandhi has said, are suited to the conditions and the 
culture of our nation. Bande Mataram. 


Reject the Ignoble Association 
The Right Hon. V. S. Srinivas Sastri has 


the following statement to the 
India i= 


issned 
Associated Press of 
“T feel it a great. misfortune to be put out of 
action when there is such an urgent call for service 
in the cause of the motherland, but I have been 
warned that I must take complete rest if I am to 
avoid a collapse. Before doing so I wish to say a’ 
few words to the public. I advocate without hesitation 
a policy of vigorous action by our country to indicate 
our genuine feeling. If we could imagine for a 
moment that we had our own Government when the 
Cabinet decision on Kenya was announced, they would 
have taken instantaneous action with the same Instinct 
with which for example one’s right hand moves to 
protect from injury any part of one’s body. 

Sometine ago the  tepresentatives of two 
Dominions, displeased at the comparatively trifing 
arrangements made by the authorities of tbe British 
Limpire Exhibition of 1924, threatened non-partici- 
pation and carried their polnt. That is the way in 
which serious displeasure shows Itself. If our Govern- 
ment could take such a step no Cabinet would think 
of treating it as they have treated it in the case of 
Kenya. The withdrawal, if its possibility could be 
conceived, would be felt as in the nature of a blow 
at the I:mpire. Tremendous efforts should be made by 
influential local committees to keep back private 
exhibitors and semi--official agencies while the Govern- 
ment and statutory bodies, like Improvement Trusts 
ust be reached by the usual channels of public 
opinion till the new Legislatures can take the 
constitutional action open to them. Nobody supposes 
that the withdrawal of wnofficial representatives of 
India from the Imperlal Conference will reduce it to 
a state of impotence or paralysis. 


Those, however, who value self-respect and study 
its nianifestations in human atfalrs, will look for certain 
prompt reactions, to use an American expression, when 
it is infringed. It is not easy any longer to persuade 


the average British politician that amongst our 
intelligentsia and thelr representatives in high 
circles feelings of resentment and indignation 


ate of the same kind as in the rest of the world. The 
Dominion as wellas the British statesmen may think 
that our indignation is misplaced end profess unconcern 
at our absence, but they cannot help being conscious, 
in contemplating our vacant places, that affronted human 
nature Lad found a becoming expression. 
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To Avoid Worse Insuits 


Again, who will pretend that the measures of 
retaliation recommended to our future legislatures wiil 
inflict injury ou the offending communitles at all 
adequate to the injury that we have received ? Never- 
theless, such action as we can take is fully expected 
and cannut be avoided except at the risk of worse 
indignation and insults. I well remember being told 
in 1924, ‘If why don’t you hit us in 
return ? We have accorded you full power of recipro- 
city.’ Where one js in the grip of a big bully, patient 
and philosophical submission is no remedy. To hit 
out with all one’s strength may not be effective either; 
but it is at least a vindication of one’s manhood. A 
poet has ssid that an Imprisoned cobra strikes not s? 
much to punish the toruientor as out of wounded 
pride. The prosecution of these measutes provoked 
by the denial of equality in the Empire will be 
necessarily obst:ucted and rendered unugato:y by the 
Government of India in takivg such attitude. The 
Viceroy and his Councillors will only b2 increasing 
their own difficulties and goading the Assembly into 
a fixed and implacable hostility which can on!y hasten 
the day of responsible Government in the country. 
That would be a gain net less great for its being 
indirect. These developments which the immediate 
future holds in store must be made clear to the con- 
Stituencies at the general election. Their political 
education will thus receive an impetus which nothirg 
else can give and candidates must regard it as their 
ptimary cuty to obtain mandates In this behalf besides 
canvassing votes in the usual way. 


we hit you 


Are they Our Providence? 


One is sometimes awused, and sometimes irritated, 
by the unscrupulous use to which the existence of 
caste in this country is put by our eneinles. Subdued 
and chastened, we bow to the penaltles inflicted on 
us by the law of national Aarma, but how can they 
admonish us who profit by the divided condition and 
in not a fewcases foment it? Ate they our Providence? 
Do they set up themselves as our teachers? If so let 
them show us the better way by thelr exauiple and 
not quote our social strata qs the justification for their 
unworthy practice. We are hungeting, through our 
renovated religion and  revivified philosophy for 
opportunities of teaching the world some spirited truths, 
While these opportuvities seem slow in coming here isa 
degenerate Western world copying our cast systein, our 
practice of segregation, our social iniquitiesand also even 
our diarchy, our communal elections and our dispropor— 
tionate representation of minorities. We are endeavouring 
to get out of these unhealthy institutions. Reactionaries 
and obscurantists in the country can wish for no better 
support for their outworn syste:ug than their adoption 
by civilised nations ef the West in express imitation. 


Far be it from me to ignore or even to underrate 
the enormous benefits of British tule In India, I have 
often spoken and written of these and of the glorious 
mission of the British Commonwealth and I hope 
to live to do so again in better times when British 
Imperialism shall have shed its power and assumed 
Its higher character, But I am sad to contemplate 
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people with a high destiny within thelr reach anc 
calling themselves the lesser League of Nations settirs 
up, after mature deliberation, a colour bar after the 
Boer pattern. Hard as flint and dry as Sahara must 
be the [ndlan heart which can survey without emotion 
the long tale of wrongs and !ndignities to which our 
reople have been subjected within an Fmpilre: that 
talks all the tlme of human brotherhood and 
even—handed justice! 

Refinement of Ingratitude and Tyranny 


I catinot stop now to tell the tale. Let us look 
at Kenya. We have gone there for some centuries 
now. The British Government came there only to 
safeguard our interests. Not only did we furnish the 
occasion but we exerted our influence to esteblish 
the British Protectorate. The earliest British officers 
thought that the new territory could be a_ suitable 
outlet for the congested districts in India. Our cooly 
labour built the railway. In fact today not only 
railways but Government offices are run 
by our clerical labour. The currency system was 
ours till it was supplanted recently to the ruin of 
Indian wealth. Indian Penal Code was introduced, 
our armies fought onthe soil of Kenya more than 
once to keep the Union Jack flying. We are the 
only people now that do anything to teach and train 
the native in the art of civilised life. Great numbers 
of Indians were born and bred there after many 
years during which we were invited, employed and 
encouraged, to be now told at the 
bidding of a few narrow-minded Whites that we are 
a danger to the native, that we ere a moral 
and physical infection and that our future 
immigyation: must be cotrolled and finally stopped. 
This is the refinement of ingratitade and tyranny, 
the thought of which still lacerates my heart though 
it has been my coustaut companion night and day 
during some months. It may not be pleasing to 
Government but it Is good for them to know that 
there is hardly an Intelligent or patriotic Indian who 
does not consider the settlement as setting aside a 
long succession of righteous pledges in the direction 
of human brotherhood in favour of an unrighteous 
pledge made by incompetent autkorities and in the 
face of earnest protests. 

Party Shibboleths Irrelevant 

The Kenya settlement is a grave national humilia- 
tion. It shakes the foundations of our public life, 
Party interestsand party shibboleths seem now irrelevant 
as well as a heavy handicap. I am happy to believe 
that members of the Servants of India Society are 
unanimous in thelr desire, while remaining true to 
their Liberal creed and that of its founder, to co- 
Operate with men and women of all parties in the 
country in trying to get thelr grievous wrongs righted 


and in the speedy achievement of Swaraj which is 
the soverelgn need of the hour. 


Appeals 

1, The National College Vaniambudi -ill be grateful 
for presents of books from people who have read 
and can spare them for being added to the library of 
a useful national institution. Cc. R. 
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The Present Situation 


(Some suggest'ons for a pan-Indian campaign of 
work, They are taken from a letter recelved by Mr. 
Mahadeo Desa! from an intimate friend.) 

What I am most anxious about is in connection 
with Sjt. Rajagopalachari. [ had very lately heard 
about his intentions to retire not only from his Jeader- 


ship but also from public life, and I have now read 
his article ‘furlongh”. 


Now, if I were in hig position I would never leave 
my post as the chief exponent of Bapu’s ideal about 
WN. C.0. merely because I was assailed, however furi- 
ously, by any opponent, who were out to kill non-co- 
operation. I would rather die bleeding than give up the 
good and holy fight. 


Next, if Bapn’s followers, by reuson of anything 
in my character or temperament, would wish me to 
give over my charge into the hands of some one else 
of their deliberate choice, I would be the first man to 
_ mit most cheerfully to their wishes or verdict; other- 
wise I would stick on, underthe impulse of the thought 
that I was serving Bapu, although it might be under a 
severe handicap of temperamental defects. 

Again, if I felt after some rigorous self-examina- 
tion that the primary idea with me was not tu serve 
Bapu (i.e.his cause), but service to myself in thesense 
of attaining to a position of power or of reputation, 
however much at the same time I was eager to serve 
my country or Bapu’s cause—I should immediately retire 
and proceed to submit to a course of self-discipline 
and self-purification. The mere fact that I have some 
temperamental defects which go to alienate people who 
do not know me as I really am, would not impel meto 
throw up my post; for what man is there who has not 
the defects of his virtues? So also with Rajagopalachari 
or anybody else that you could name. 


This is a very critical moment in the history of 
the N. C. O. movement, and now is not the time te 
give way in a word of self-depression or a spirit of 
reaction. Let our fight above all things be clean and 
above board against the onslaught of intrigue, hypo- 
criay, aye even of violence from the opposite camp, 
at a time when old valued friends are proving faint- 
hearted and are being wooed and won over by the 
latter. The flag, Bapu’s flag, must be kept flying 
whatever happens. And therefore I think this is not 
the time for Rajagopalachariji to retire. 


This is the first part of my argument. The next 
part is this Maulana Mahomed Ali is about to be 
released. Dr. Kitchlew and Maulana Hasan Ahmed, 
another Karachi prisoner, have already been. They 
are all, I venture to think, Bapu’s men, and good 
fighters in Bapu’s cause, About+Mahomed Ali, I am 
almost sure that he cannot leave Bapu and the 
N. ©. 0. and be an egregious compromisewala. 
Rajagopalachariji, in my humble gpinion, should do 
nothing of the sort he is contemplating without con- 
sulting Mahomed Ali and having his approval. If 
Rajagopalachariji now retires, Mahomed Ali and the 
rest would feel distinctly weakened in strength of 
party-leadership. 

I have another idea and this is not the least in 
point of importance and I would venture to draw 
your careful attention and the aitention of your 
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friends to it. I have read the article on Party Politics 
an “Young India” (9th Aug). I consider it to be worth 
its weight in gold, I was thinking for some time past on 
the extreme impolicy or inexpediency of party politics 
in the course of our present fight for life or death. 
You can’t dislodge your determined opponent from 
his hold on us if we are prevented from delivering a 
single concentrated attack. That is, today, we must 
be united in strategy, if our strategy is 10 be 
effective and successful. The division in the advancing 
army of the Congress is not strategically bad; but 
the bitterness of fight, which is akin almost to 
violence, strikes at the very roof of non-cooperation as 
Bapu would have it. Therefore, for the sake of the 
cause of non-violence, I am daily getting to think 
that it might be desirable,—if we must accept at all 
hazards Bapu’s point of view,—for Bapu’s lieutenants 
and workers under his flag to separate themselves 
from the Congress party, but without creating any 
nev Congress party, and working among the masses 
in the various departments of constructive activity as 
outlined by Bapu. In other words, Jet us leave the 
whole field of Congress politics to the other party, and 
let us not come in any way in collision with the 
Congress os regards any plan of political work to 
which it may choose to devote itself. If that be done, 
then the Congress may work politically as a united 
body under the guidance of the Swarajya party leaders 
and their associates, and if the political strategy of 
this Party is good enough, it will prove its worth 
by being left unfettered in work. Just as after Surat 
(1907) the extremist section left the whole Congress 
to the guidance of the Moderates, and the country 
had a taste of what Moderate politics was like during 
one prolonged spell of Moderate Congress rule, so also 
I feel the Gandhi-ites should unite themselves into 
an all-India body, and set about to work wholly 
apart non-politically, and therefore independently, of 
the political (Swarajya ) Congress and without coming 
into collision with it. In that way the Gandhi-ites 
would help on the growth of a spirit of non-violence 
throughout the country which is now being jeopardised 
under the present conditions of divided political stra- 
tegy and divided political feeling. My position is that 
we must not be thinking of the formation of a new 
political party at all to fight the Government indepen- 
dently of the Congress; and so the separation I speak 
of is not @ political secession from the Congress. Let 
the Congress remain as before the Country's sole poli-- 
tical mouthpiece; let politicians muster in it; and 
advice with one united votce as to what political pro- 
gramme may be necessary to combat the bureaucracy. 


But let ours be the humbler, though the most vital, 
rote to rousethe country morally and spiritually— 
not politically—to a new awakening of collective soul- 
life. Let us eschew all practical politics, Congress 
or other, for the time being, in order to waken the 
soul of the masses to a@ new birth through all the 
processes of non-violent constructive work so dear to 
the heart of Bapu. The question of solving the problems 
of untouchability and all-India unity, of spinning and 
Khaddar work in the homes of the maases, of giving up 
the use of intoxicants by the villagers, the creation of 
a freer atmosphere of life for village young men in 
village national schools devoted to the above purposes, 
the work of establishing the principle of settlement of 
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village disputes by the villagers thomselves ( and so 
helping the process of village unity or solidarity 
and self-help )—let all these items of work be under- 
taken by the army of pure Gandhi-ites, apart from and 
independent of the political Congress; i. e. without any 


taint of immediate political purpose, but sololy with a 
view to help the people in the villages in particular to 
recover their Jost soul, When the recovery has made 
itself fairly appreciable, it will undoubtedly make its 


power felt on the political plan. If we, Congreesmen, 
Gandhi-ites and the other party go onfighting amongst 
each other, and create ineradicable bitterness of feeling 
in the manner in which we are now doing, we shall be 
striking at the very reot of non-violence, and therefore 
retrogressing spiritually; and Bapu’s followers can 


never think of any politics or any political achievement 
which is not the expression of the people’s developed 
soul-life. For Itakeit that Bapu would never thivk 
of a political Swaraj] on mere political lines. Bapn 
wanted, when he started the N. C. O. movement, to 
comhine the two together, the political with the spiritual 
work, the two proceeding pari passn and acting and 
reacting on each other. The Swarajya party wen want to 
separate the political work from the spiritual work, and 
would try to attain Swarajya by mere political means. 
I admit that if we could tack on the ideal of organised 
poltical life i. e, of a political Swarajya tothe different 
items of constructive work (and so make the political 
Swarajya an expression of the developed soul-life of the 
people), the constructive work undera vigorous 
political impulse would have. received a tremendous 
impetus. But the difficulty here is that the politicians of 
ths Swarajya school not understanding and appreciating 
the supreme importance of self-purification on a nation- 
wide scale in relation to the organisation of*pvulitical life 
in the country, could only think of Swarajya in terms 
of mere political fight or resistance as taught in 
the West and are advising the people to get rid of 
the methods of the Indian Saint in favour of western 
political methods, which are soul-less. Therefore, if 
Indian Swarajya has to be wonin terms of a truly 


Indian scheme of politics, and not in terms of the 
Wost; or in other words, if: the spiritual life of the 
Indian peoples, the masses, has to be preserved and 


conserved in the persuit of Swarajya, there is need— 
& most supreme need—of fighting against all idea 
of unity with the Swarajya party on their terms, 
For supposing we agreed to unite with ths other 
party on their terms and so avoided bitterness and 


violence of thought against them, itis evident that 
the unity in question if it was to be real would lay 
the axe at the root of the fundamentals of Babu’s 
spiritual methods of attaining Swarajya. Therefore, to 
solve the dilemma, the followers of weatern polities! 
methods must be kept at an arm's length by the 
followers of Bapn’s spiritual methods of wresting 


Swaraj. Therefore, they must separate, and work in- 


dependently, the latter for the time being having no- 
te to do with Congress politics if it must be of the 
Swarajya school type; but only sowing the seeds of a 
trnly Indian type of Swerajya—spiritual and political 
in one, and not merely political. For the purely poli- 
tical type of Swaraj would as in the West be never for 
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the good of the masses, Dut only of the chssses, as Bapu has 
conclusively shown in‘his “Indian Home Rule” 


Therefore, to conolnde, if Bapu’s scheme of a truly 
Indian type of politics is to be conserved and preser- 
ved, the spiritual ideal of Bapu’s Congress politics 
must on no account be sacrificed or merged in the 
merely political ideal of the Swarsjya party, or even 
given a second place, But the lure of unity among 
Congressmen may Le too tempting a bait for the more 
unsophisticated among ns, And if we Gandhi-itee 
must stick on to the Congress at any cost, this line 
of political unity must always be present, and since 
the otber party would not swallow Bapu’s spiritual 
political methods of wok for the attalnment of Swaraj 
our precious Oentre party could only think 
of asking us to restore unity by the 
sacrifice of Bapu’s methods and by the sacrifice of a 
man like Rajagopalchari who bas dared to fight for 
Bapu's sake and Bupn’'s flag against the concentrated 
onslaughts of erstwhile friends and open foes. There- 
fore if the other party cannot think of accepting Bapu’s 
spiritual political methods, is it not a matter for serious 
consideration by Rajagopalachariji, Maulana Mahomed 
Ali, Dr. Kitchlew and otuers, whether they should not 
solve the problem of Oongress political unity by sepa- 
rating themselves, for the time being at any rate, from 
Congress politics altovether and working out Bapu’'s ideals 
of non-violent work in the constructive line solely with o 
view to purify the lives of the masses and thus to evoke per- 
manently their dorinvant sonl-life? When the funndations have 
been well laid along Bapu’s lines, and when the reco- 
very of the peopel’s soul has made appreciable headway, 
Indian Swaraj on Indian lines, i. e. for the benefit of the 
masses would follow es a matier of course. 


If Maulana Mahomed Ali, Dr. Kitchlew, Sit. 
Rajagopalachari and other leaders agree-on the lines 
I have suggested and organise # Pan-[ndian campaign 
of work, Bapu's ideals and methods of work would 
soon be stirring the stagnant waters of India by the 
united efforts of the whole body of genuine non- 
cooperutors. That is one way for Sjt. Rajagopalachari 
to retire from his present leadership of N. O. QO. 
Congress pelitics; but his retirement would in such 
case be not one individual retirement, but a general 
retirement for all who would work for the conntry 
along Bapu’s lines. I have a suspicion that if Bapu 
wore now free, he would fight shy of divided Congress 
politics with all its present bitterness and intrigues 
und violence in thought and word, aud separate him- 
self with his devoted followers to concentrates on the 
work of purifying the masses and so preparing them 
eventually to fight against the bureaucracy with clean 
spiritual weapons on Indian lines of political warfare. 
He would not make Congress unity a fetish to be 
worshipped at any cost, even at the cost of sacrificing 
Indian spiritual to western political methods, Bapa’s way 
of restoring unity in the Congress would be, I suspect, 
along the lines I have suggested, by leaving the whole 
field of Congress politics to politicians of the western 
type such as the Swarajya party people are. India's 
politionl Swaraj can only be an expression, however 
inadequate of our individual Swaraj; otherwise India 
would lose her soul and stand a wreck in the waters 
of Time. 
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Mr. Joseph’s Presidential Address at Salem 


(The following is the more important part of Mr. George Joseph’s Presidential Address at the Tamil 


Nadu Provincial conference held at salem on sept 2. 


Political Situation 

It is a commonplace to say that the political 
situation is difficult and critical; but in the affairs of 
State all times are difficult and critical—elther actually 
or in possibility. I therefore refuse to be depressed or 
unduly tired. Two yenrs ago we were on the high 
crest ofa movement which was on the verge of revolu- 
tion. I am free to confess that the coming of Swaraj at 
breakneck pace with the problems of constructive 
statesmanship seemed to me a terrible thing. Today 
the position is different in some respects; but in point 
of mere difficulty, the perlod of weariness is nearly 
undistinguishable from that of excitement—each day 
with its fear of explosion from far and near. All 
that wise men, therefore, venture to do Js to manage 
present troubles with foresight, firmness and courage, 
free of the sentiment which enfeebles. There 1s no 
day shern of burden, but today’s burden 4s no 
heavier than yesterday’s; to-morrow has no greater 
trial than that through which we are immediately 
passing. It is in this mood that I intend to address 
myself to three specific problems :—The Special 
Congress, the Khilafat and Kenya. 

Special Congress Necessary 

In my humble judgment, a special Congress is 
necessary for one simple reason:—there is confusion 
and uncertainty in national counsels; three meetings of 
the All-India Congress Committee have failed to put an 
end to them Obviously there is only one manner of solu- 
tlon—the popular referrendum which we cali the. Con- 
gress. There is no other constitutional method by which ¢ 


clear lead could be framed. The Gaya decision wasstraight- : 


forward enough; but its force has been exhausted. The 
diminution of its authority was not due to the rebellion 
of the Swarajya party; it was due to ill-fated attempts 
at compromise, attempts for which the leaders of the 
majority party were as responsible as anybody else. 
It is not rebellion and counter-rebellion that have 
necessitated the summoning of the special session; it is 
confusion and paralysis. Let us hope. that the special 
Congress will give a clear decision, aye or nay. I 
know it will, because, the average Individual is a 
more radical and clear-minded person than respon- 
sible leaders, 

But what is the issue to be decided at the special 
Congress? It is none other than this:—should the 
Congress continue to pursue the policy of non-coopera- 
tion or should it go back to constitutionalism. In the 
matter of the second alternative, Tam indifferent as to 


whether the lapse into constitutionalism is tempo- 
rary or permanent. The simple problem /s whether the 
reversion shonid take place. 
Non-cooperation 

Of this let there be no doubt:—The departure of 
1919~20 was novel, violent and without a precedent. 
The Congress decided that the doing of certain acts, 
nefy to political practice, would achieve a visible 
political. result—that the withdrawing of children from 
schools, the refusal of lawyers to practise, the 
boycott of courts and polling booths, the giving 
up of titles and honours bestowed by the 


are on their Hps still; 


. including the non-payment of taxes. 


Ka Y. Ij 


Government, non-violence, going to jail 
without a defence—will win Swaraj. This wss no 
doubt'a strange proposition, and it was veheniently 
opposed by almost every individual who had wéorked 
his way upto political leadership in constitutional 
methods. The Government also failed to take it 
seriously and Lord Chelmsford was sincere when he 


described it as foolish and inane. Rut in spite of a'l 
repression and misunderstanding, non-cooperation 


throve exceedingly; India seemed to be on the brink 
of a revolution; then by Chauri Chaura which !coked 
like a miracle, she righted herself; the man who was 
responsible for these topsy=-turvy proceedings, far from 
securing Swarajya, w2s sent to prison for a _ pericd 
which at his age seemed for life. Now his chief 
colleagues, mad with hope and excitement a 
moment ago, ate In a more confused and quarrelsoue 
mood than they ever were before. Some of them are 
asking on what high solitary desert they are finding 


themselves. As for the common folk, they are in a 
state of bewilderment and weariness. The old phrases 


but the conviction of ~seality 


ig absent. At this stage, the constitutionalists, tke _ 
men who opposed the new methods most vehemently 


in 1920, but whose judgment was paralysed by the 
wild swoop of the new visionaries (their original 
scepticism justified by time) are back in the old 
position, asking the Congress tochange itself to a 


party caucus at the next election. Their intention is 
to force the Government to practically suspend the 


‘Councils, so that the resultant political crisis may be 


exploited to the point of universal civil disobedience, 
In other words, 


they are nearly at the same point where they were 
in 1920. 
The Dis-illusioned 
I can quite understand a convinced  non- 


cooperator of 1920 arguing to himself thus:—‘‘We 
thought non-cooperation was excellent; perhaps under 
certain undefined conditions, it has in it 
possibilities of. success. In 1920-22 we put upa 
first class fight; we had a great man es our 
leader, and we did all we could to win. But through 
our inefficiency or ill-luck, we were beaten. But the 
conditions of success are unrealisable and the method 
is therefore fundamentally wrong; it was a wild—goose- 
chase from the beginning. The people are clearly tired ; 
what they are prepared to do with a short rin and 
fixed goal before them, they would not look at now. 


Any way I am tired, I cannot stand the heavy strain 
involved—prison, loss of money, children away from 


schools and going to pleces at home. Violence {s im- 


possible. Two alternatives are open—drop politics 
‘what is Hecuba to me, what am 1 to Hecnba’, Or 


go back to constitutionailsm, I shall have to eat the 
humble pie; but that is only once. That ordeal gone 
through, the rest is easy; I do & certain amount of 
gocd, prevent a selfish one or 3 waster going into the 
Councils and truckling to the officials. No more fmit- 
less waste of life in prison; respectability, usefulness— 
with the mental reservation that when the critical 
moment comes, I shall cast all to the winds and be 
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rt st of danger once tmore.’’ Thie is what hund- for the Indian Legislatures ere armed not only with 
reds have done already; the most recent notable in- the experience of the forty years after Mr. Parnell, 
stan 1 Messrs, Madhavan Nair and Gopal but also with the bureaucracy’s method of dealing with 
Men 's train of thought I understand and almost natives. Even as appliad to Indian conditions, obstruc- 


path Ith, excepting perhars that I would ques- 
the reality of the reservation about the assumption 


snary politics. 
Frank Opponents 
The man who opposed non=cooperation 
in 1920 may enforce the above position a litte 
more effectively; he would add:—'‘My prophecy of 
is fulfilled. The whole of non-cooperation Js fan- 
taslic, ‘hypocritical; who with a grain of historical or 


political knowledge will imagine that a foreign des- 
otism can be destroyed by non-violence? Nothing is 
wore absurd. This will-o’-the wisp bas killed the poll- 
tical movement in the country. Till this maya of non- 


yiclence and non-cooperation is exorcised, there 
wili never be an efficient or tuseiul chance for 
political freedom. ibe world knows what 
constitutlonalism is and it knows slso the good old 


law of rebellion. But this terttum gqutd is mischie- 
vous Juuacy—it should be branded the humbug it js 
and given no quarter.” Of this type are Babu 
Bioin Chandra Pal and the Maherashtra party. I 
understand them also, but I am not preparedto waste 
any sympathy on them. But independently of sub- 
jective judgments, it is obviously the duty of both 
groups to state their position to the people frankly and 
attempt to rally opinion to thelr side. It is the duty 
which they owe not only to the common need there 
is for the free development of sound opinion, but 
also for their political survival. Opinion agalnst consti- 
tutionalism is not so deeply laid as to assoclate with 
it dishonour or corruption. There is certainty of its 
futility; but very few people will say that a consti- 
tutionalist is a traitor. Nor will public disapproval 
be more heavily against one who holds this view 
because he is a mnon-cooperator turned constitutiona- 


ist. On the other band the fact that he was a 
non-cooperator will be accounted for him of grace. 


The Swarajists 
Bat there ig a third attitude which I can neither 
understand nor sympathise with. The advocate of this 


view says:—‘‘I am @ non-cooperator, I believe in non- 
violence, I believe in the pursuit of truth. But it is 


hard to ask people to keep children away from the 
schools; the ban on practising Jawyers should be 


removed, the boycott of courts should be raised, the 
elections should be contested, the oath of allegiance 


taken and the members of Councils should practise 
obstruction.” This is the gist of Swarajism. The 
preamble is in terms of 1920 resolutions; the operative 


direction of conduct is in consonance with 
the old rule of  constitutionalism, Each of 
them is comprehensible separately; but the 
mixture of the two is as ‘impossible as a 


pstinatent emulsion of oil and water. Obstruction ig 
supposed to be the original feature of the prescription. 
Confessedly it was invented by Mr. Parnell forty 
yeers ago. Mr, Parnell’s policy was tolerated ag long 
as the picturesqueness of Mr, Biggar amused the House 
of Commons, When it became a real nuisance, the 
Speaker put the obstruction down, ‘The actual put- 


ting down was, I believe, against the Standing Orders. 
Bat the House supported its Spenker in a mani- 


fest illegality. The illegality was made legal soon after. 
English constitutionalists who draft Standing Orders 


tlon is wo novel suggestion. In the days of Mrs. 
Besant’s internment, I was fired by Parnell’s example 
and setiously advocated obstruction in the Councils as 
a means of securing her release. My friend Mr 
Ranga Swamy Iyengar encouiaged me in the 
investigation of the method out of the vast stores of 
his learning. We were slightly contemptuous of the 
Honourable Members of those days (we always made 
an exception in favour of Mr. Narasimha Aiyer who 
employed his polyglot gifts to confound Lord Pent- 
land, ignorant of Tamil), But we finally came to the 
conclusion that the 1ules were tco clever for us and 
what was more, that the Anglo-Indian’s power of 
making fresh rules was devastatingly elastic, Funda- 
mentally, the authority-of the Government to make 
rules is just the same as in 1917; and there is not a 
single device of obstruction which cannot been countered 
by an alteration cof tbe rules. The share of the 
Standing Committee of Parilament in the framing of 
fresh rules will afford the obstructionists no relief, 
because the temper of the Conimittee will be 
as fiercely hostile to them as that of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

But why should I canvass the manner ct putting 
down obstruction? The point of importance isthat the 
Swarajists want the Congress and the country te go 
back to constitutionalism; but they would not openly 
state that the need has arisen because ron-cooreration 
has failed. There are Swaraj extremists who are outspoken 
enough—and the line of distinction between them 
and the extreme wing of Moderates is nearly invisible. 
But the o1thodox Swarajist position is that obstruction 
is a step in non-cooperation—the thing I am not able 
to understand. The utmost in the way of intelligibility 
is this—rule by certification and veto will rouse the 
electorate to such a pitch of fury as to drive it into 
civil disobedience and thus re-establish contact with 
Gandhism. But here it is a matter of individual judg- 
ment; I am clear that the consummation will leave the 
electorate cold, not a whit more excited than in the 
little affair of the Salt Tax. Obstruction faillng, obstruc- 


tors will be absorbed into the Governmental system 
as the neo-Moderates; time and suzgestion effecting 
the transformation. 


N-C-O and Constitutionalism 

Thealternatives are clear: —Non-cooperation and con- 
stitutionalism. [ said in the beginning that nosw-co- 
operation was a violent departure from constitutionalism ; 
it is true, but it war also unavoidable. Constitutional- 
ism had left us exhausted anl impotent after forty 
years; and the new policy was inevitable. That 
Mahatmaji came when our need and disillusionment 
were greatest is a mystery or an accident. What is more, 
is there any observant Indian who lived in 1920-22 
but did not feel that non—cooperation succeeded, but 
was thrilled by the fact of his birth and upbringing? 
Swaraj did not come; but did the forty years in the wild- 
erness of talk ever fillus with the wondering conviction 
that Swaraj was just round the corner? Did not the 
revolutionary mood, the sense of vast forces seem to 


be all about us? Were we not then, something more 
than strangers and slaves in our own land? The 
life of those days is surely worth re-capturing again. It 
was not the Councils or obstruction in the Councils 
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that gave us strength, We defied the Government 
and all its rules. Constitutions were nothing to us. 
The millions whom Mr. Gandhi roused to action, 
and by whose sign and strength we nearly conguer- 
ed, are not the old constitutionalists, but a new 
creation, non-cooperationists to the innermost heart. 
We are tired; but they are not; may be because 
suffering has not visited them, They are however 
bewildered. The reason fs clear. Failing in stamina, 
the horror of suffering and bondage sitting on our 
spirit, we have denied the faith and started quatrelling 
Amongst ourselves. A little more persistence, and 
that day will be back with us. Alter 1921, two 
struggles in the practice of non-violence have taken 
place—Guru-ka-—Bagh and Nagpur. Both succeeded. On 


the other hand, constitutionalism bas failed. The 
exact situation sought to be brcught aboutin the 
Councils by the Swarajist, (certification), has been 
created but the corresponding reaction in the country 
is absent. 

Plea of Compromise 


But it may be said that the cholce fs not between 
constitutionalism and non-cooperation; but whether 
there should be propaganda against the Councils or uct, 
I disagree. It is only because chstruction is represent= 
ed to us as a form of non-cocperation, that the 
restraint from anti-Council propaganda becomes an 
even arguable proposition. In 192I, the Molerates 
were the constltutionalisis; but the Congress did not 
hesitate to fight them. Even roday it is only because 
the Swarajists claim to be non—cooperators that they 
are able to ask for indulgence from the majority. The 
distinguishing mark of the Maderetes is constitutional- 
ism; and I donot see that the Swarajists are any 
the less constitutionalists or can ask for any other 
treatment at our hands. The affillation with Moderates 
and constitutionalists is resented, because the Mode- 
rates hold office. The distinction is illusory. Irish 
nationalists mever held office. Mr. Parnell refused 
the Irish Secretaryship; so also did Mr. Redmond: but 
they were constitutionalists all the same. If the claim 
of the Council party to be non-cvoperationist ig 
repudiated and exposed, the demand for compromise 
can be dismissed easily. If the country and Congress 
are non-cooperationists and the Swaraj party is consti- 
tutionalist, the Party will have to submit. Submission will 
involve its disappearauce. But, if it refuses to submit, 
public opinion should be mobilised against it. There 1s 
only one consideration which can soften or modify the 
inevitable result:—recent political friendship and the 
regard due togreat servants of the public, But I would 
not attach much importance to either consideration. 
Worthy personal loyalties and affections will survive 
judgment about public affairs; on the other hand, the 
path of politics is strewn with the broken remnants of 
ancient alliances and it would be idle to waste a tear 
on them. If on the other hand, the country finding 
the burden of non—cooperation too heavy, elects to go 
back to constitutionalism, I shall be equally cold—biood- 
ed. I shall not waste a tear on the repudiation of 
Mr. Gandhi. If Mr. Gandhi is as great as I believe 
he is, he will be strong enough.to hide his pain behind 
a smile; if on the other hand, any follower of his 
cries out before he js hurt, the country will detect the 
inaposter in him. India has survived wisdoms and 
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charlatenisma lunumerable. Que mounthank, more or 
less, is nothing to her. 
If Congress turns Swaralist 

The Special Congress has thus to choose between 
Non-cooperation and Constitutionalism. The situation 
is the same as it was In Calcutta, just before the last 
official elections. If the delegates decide in favour 
of constitutionalist: the sequel would be clear. The 
Congress will become an all-India electioneering sgency, 
settling policies and putting forward candidates 
pledged to support such policies. The general scheme 
following on such a decision was worked ont in detail 
by Mr S. E. Stokes in a paper circulated among the 
members of the Alf India Committee at Lucknow in 
June last year. It was asa party Caucus—the Congress 
and Khilafat associations cooperating together for the 
purpose, that he conceived the future of the all India 
and Provincial bodies. I believe it could be done— 
the framc-work of the organisation is there. If I were 
a constitutionalist, I should regard the froposals of 
Mr. Stokes as an admirable basis for discussion. 


If Congress is N. C. O. 

If on the other baud, the Special Congress elects 
to adhere to non-cooperation, we nitist face the logical 
sequel. If I may say so without impertinence, the 
Gaya resolution was weak and defective in one respect. 
The resolution no doubt affirmed that the Council 
elections should be boycctted, but did not say how the 
boycott was to be effected. There was an instruction 
to the All Irdia Committee to determine bow the 
boycott was to be signified.-Till this moment, the All 
India Committee has failed to carry ont 
the instruction. The 1920 method of _ effecting 
the boycott was simple enough and was 
remarkably successful. But it wes snot sufficiently 
drastic. We were then at the beginning of things. 
There was no discipline, no organisation of volunteers 
and the risk of violence was never remote. All that 
we were justified in employiuy was verbal propaganda 


carried out till the day previous to polling. But what 
was the result? The fact of abstentionfrom polling was 


clear; but the interpretation was anibiguous:—we 
claimed thatit amounted to repudiation of the represeu- 
tatives, the Government and co-operators inferring 
apathy and indifference. It seems to me that the pro- 
phecies of the failure of the boycott at the next elec- 
tlon—by Swarajist and Moderate, ate due to the failure 
of the non-cooperatcr to suggest how to carry out the 
boycott and to leave its mesning in no manner of 
doubt. There was a certain suggestion of inconclusive. 
ness about the Ja‘t boycott. The talk cf anti-council 
propeganda, in 1923 leaves even the mon-cooperator 
cold, because he is not content with ambiguity. He 
wants @ certain and assured result. He wants boycott; 
but he does not want to be put to the necessity of 
arguing at last thet it was an active boycott, not an 
index of democratic incompetence. Absence of practical 
expedients leads to paralysis in action; fear of paraly- 
sis breeds confusion of thought, weakening of conviction. 

I would suggest three specific acts to be done to 
make the boycott conclusive. The three are comple 
mentary and it is a matter of extreme satisfaction that I 
cannot claim orlginality for them. The captions gre: 
Picketting, Parallel Polling Booths, and an Instrument 
of Repudiation, 
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Picketting 

(1) I would picket the polling booths of the Govern- 
ment. These three years, we have had sufficient ex- 
perience of pickettIng. The picketting would be civil 
and would consist in requesting voters to refrain 
from going Into the booths. Women will be 
singularly well-fitted for this work, because veters will 
be respectable people. This will be the culmination of 
previous propaganda requesting voters to do their duty 
by Congress and country. Tf the plcketeers are 
ordered to disperse by the police, they will refuse and 
cheerfully submit themselves to arrest. The place of 
those arrested will be taken by men and women held 
in reserve. The reserve will have to be built up for 
this single purpose—a reserve of Boycott Voltnteers. 
If public opinion is strongly mobilised, the. voters 
would automatically keep away; the desire of the 
few intransigents to vote will hardly survive the 
2aceful appeals of the picketeers. But the picketeers 
should be of the best, responsible and respected men 

and women with the irresistible flame of patriotism. 

Parallel Booths 

(2) The idea of Parallel Booths is said to be that 
of a great Punjab leader. The purpose is simple and 
may be made to dovetail into picketting. Each Govern- 
ment polling booth should have erected egainst it a 
Congress Booth with machinery for polling, the strict 
prototype of that of the Government. Election ruleg 
are elementary, and the duty of the Congress officials 
would be to record the votes of the Electors on tke 
Government rolis—each vote being a protest against 
the constitution of the Government. The vote may 
be either a pure one of protest; or may be cast 
in favour of an individual who is not a candidate 
nominated before the returning officers of the Govern- 
ment and who under conditions of freedom will 
rightly represent the constituencies. If deemed neces- 
sary, besides the polling booths corresponding to the 
Officials ones, polling offices may be held in all 
villages for repording the Congress votes. If at 
length, the Congress has more votes in its ballot 
boxes than the candidates declared returned by the 
Government, the wunrepresentative character of the 
‘‘Elected Members’? will be demonstrated beyond 
dispute. The results can then be chailenged only on 
the ground that the Elections are faked; but the 
charge will be avoided, if there js sufficient publicity 
about our proceedings. Representativee of the Press 
should have all facilities—particularly representatives 
of the European and semi-official press. If our trans. 


actions are clean and above board, we need have 
no fear. 


Instrument of Repudiation 
(3) Picketting and Parallel Booths are meant for 
the electors. But there are the candidates alsa to be 
considered. In spite of everything we do, a certain 
number of gentlemen will be returned and sit as 
members of Councils and Assembly. Each of them 
should be ptesented with an Instrument of Repudiation : 
he must be told courteously but unmistakably by a 
majority of the electors in the constituency that he 
does not represeut them, that they do not want him 
to reprerent them. He must be presented 
with an Instrument of Repudiation, 
a document repudiating his right to speak or 
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act on their behalf, slgned by the majority of the 
electors. It is not only the electors that I have in 


view; I would invite every individue! to join in the 
Instrument. As a praciical measure, I see no 


insuperable obstacles. Once we do this, I am 
confident that it would bea practical and moral 
impossibility for the Councillorsto continue In their seats. 
All that is required is energy and organising capacity. 

Let me sum up this part of the discussion:—The 
Special Congress will decide on fundamental differences 
which admit of no valid compromise:— the choice is 
between mnon-cooperation and constitutionalism. A 


decision in favour of constitutionalism will reduce the 
Congress to a Caucus; non-cooperation will necessitate 


‘nreasures to effect the boycott—in fact and interpreta- 


tion. I suggest three measutres:— 1. Picketting, 
2. Parallel booths, 3. Instrument of Repudiation. 


Khilafat 

I shall deal with the Khilafat question shortly.. As 
far ag I understand it, the problem which first gave 
birth to non=cooperation had a two-fold aspect :—poll- 
tical and religious. The Treaty of Lausanne by secur- 
ing the genuine sovereignty of Turkey after a century 
of bullying by the Powers, has met the political need 
of the case. It is a great achievement gratifying to us 
for two reasons:—Firstly, because the Treaty is a capitel 
landinark in the history of European dominance 
under which the world is groaning; secondly the un- 
rest in India of which mnon—cooperation was the 
notable symptom and partial cause, prevented Great 
Britain from assisting Greece to crush Turkey last 
autumn. But the religious requirement of maintaining 


the Jazirateul—Arab free from the Muslim control, 


requirement binding on Mussalmans all the world over, 
is still unfalfilled. The nation will stand by Mahome- 
dans till the end. Pan-Islamism has been the occa- 
sion for a large body of literature; but in the main, 
Pan-Islam is an illusion, a phrase of propaganda to 
scare the non-Muslim victims of European Imperialism 
into submission and a peaceful life. The whole world 
including Islam is in the grasp of Europe, being slow- 
ly crushed to death. For Europe to pretend to be in 
peril at the hands of one of its helpless slaves and that 
the slave is going to swallow up the other slaves Is a 
far-fetched absurdity of almost Gilbertian grotesqueness, 

Iam nota Mussalman; but I decline to be disturb- 


ed by the threat of Muslim conquests—Pan-Islamism, 
the Frontler tribes, or the Afghan menace. My concern 


is with the existing raclalism and exploitation from the 
West; if I can free myself from this clutch—hold, I shall be 
thankful. If trouble arises for want of British protection 
to-morrow, I know that my children would be men 
enough to keep it at arm’s length, I also know they 
would be in no worse condition than myself. It is the 
unending task of life to keep one’s hands clean and 


to fight injustice; I can buy my children no absolu- 
tion from that. If they seek it, they will end in 


indolence and corruption. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof. The Congress pledged itself three 


years ago to ensure the religious rights of Muslims. 
He who led the nation in the pledge, is fulfilling it 


in solitude and silence; and those who were touched 
by his spirit, will remain faithful to the. uttermost. 
Here is what one of them said not long ago to the 
peril of tife:—"' I am not a Mussalman, yet I rospect 
Islam as I respect all religions, It is the duty of 
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——_—_—__— 
every follower of Hinduism as I understand {t to fight 
for me Teligiotis liberties of the Indians, be they of 
any faith. It has been the tradition of this ancient 
land of Bhurat Varsha to give shelter and safety and 
perfect liberty to any religion, be it Parsi, Christian 
as Muslim, in this land. It is the niission cf 
ndus to see every religion safe in this country, ” 

Islam and Swaraj 

But if the Muslims in India declare that their religions 
obligations are fulfilled, we shail rejoice with them, 
and thank God for our faithful execution of a task 
undertaken three years ago, in the audacity bora 
of faith. But suppose the religious consciousness of 
Islam holds the Khil«fat problem solved; what then ? 
Is the Mohamedan to be regarded less patriotic than 


the Hindu? The readiness with which students and 
Workers assume that Indian Muslims have no interest 


in Sweraj, but all in the Khilufat, is truly amazing. 
The root of it is the unexpressed postulate that 
Muslims are not patriotic, and that they are moved 
only by loyalty to the Invisible Theocracy of which 
God is the Ruler. That Muslims have e loyalty snot 
of this world may be admitted; but it is net peculiar 
to them, and to tke extent of its singularity, is a 
matter of pride and satisfaction. But itdoes not mean 
that Islam has not as an integral part of it the claim 
of national freedom and patriotic duty. Why, the 


very triumph of the Turk was national—the freeing of 
national soil from foreign domination. The long history 


of Islam is that of national striving to freer, fuller, richer 
life for lands and peoples, That they thought of God and 
called on His name in the stress of conflict, heat of 
battle, is no reproach. Why do we imagine that 
Indian Mussaltaans have no share in the feeling that 
moved the Turks to cast the Greeks into the sea and 
to defy the embattled Allies on the continent of 
Europe? It is impossible to indict a whole nation, 
and by the same token, it is impossible to indict the 
adherents of a religion that count more than many 
“nations. Courtesy among men isa virtue of clvilisation, 
and I hold that the continued suggestion that Hindus 
have a monopoly of patriotism is an insult to the rest 
of India and a complete falsehood. The Ali Brothers 
are pious Muslims but they are also patriots and cou- 
rageous gentlemen. I have no doubts as to the readi- 
ness of Mussalmans to co-operate in the National task. 
Kenya 

The British Government’s decision on the Kenya 
controversy has in it no element of surprise. It is one 
of the most clarifying determinations of our time. The 
White paper does- no more than recognize the theory 
of a long standing practice. I welcome the formulation 
in all genuine sincerity. Since Mr. Montagu’s Indian 
‘SecretaryShip, language had been used, and ornamental 
things done, intended to convey that the Empire in 
India had vanished; and that there had come, in its 
stead, a new Institution variously described asa Com- 
monwealth, ora British League of Nations, new In outlook 
and radically different in political theory. It was also 
suggested that the Commonwealth implied India’s equa- 
lity and that her presence therein had in it the pro- 
mise of solution of the world’s biggest problem—the 


evolution of a political institution in which white and 
coloured folk might live as brothersand as equals. The 


propaganda was that Mr. Montagu’s legislation was the 
first step in the evolution, The presence of Indians in 


ee 


the Imperial Conference, the House of Lords, the Privy 
Council and the League of Nations marked picturesque 


incidents In the process. The glamour of these 
seemed to be achieving its purpose—making big folk 


and small believe that the creators of Empire had 
undergone repentance, ahd that a new Heaven and 
a new Earth had already come into belng. Even 


cautious peopie came under the illusion. In Nagour, 
Meulana Mahomed Aii made a speech in the Subjects 


Committee the burden of which was thst the British 
Empire having conveniently committed suicide, - it 
may be possible for us some day to cooperate with 
the new-found, fiesh-created Commonwealth. More 
significant sti!!, the very form of the new creed of 
the Congress was settled at Nageur under the cumu- 
lative influence of the same propeganda. I do not 
believe there was a single man in that Sessions of 
the Congress who was prepared to say a good word 
for the Empire (excepting Mr. Gandbi himself). But 
in spite of it, the clear formula of Independence was 
avoided and the ambiguous word Swaraj preferred 
because of the prouise of the Commonwealth. As 
for lesser men, common humanity fed on phrases, the 
doctrine was well established. We imagined we were 
livicg in a Commonweaith, whioh in its final stages 
would evolve into a beneficient invention and iustru- 
ment of Humanity. The time for the scattering of the 
falsehood is ripe. It is mot an accident that has 


brought forth the Cabinet’s judgment. It is admitted 
that though the word ‘“‘ Kenya’’ is attached to the 


label, the problem and the solution are wide, Imperial. 
Indians had been hunted out of the self-governing 
Dominions. Great Britain, the guardian and Mother 
of Empire, had professed impotence. The rule of 
Kenya is in the hands of the Colonial Office and 
injustice can be caused oply by England’s lack of will, 
not of power. It was a tre saying of Mr. Sastri’s 
that Kenya would be the ‘‘acid test’? of Empire, the 
choice being whether there is place in the Empire for 
India on a basis of honour and equality. Now the test 
has failed:—Indians are shut out of the Highlands; 
® communal Franchise is forced on them; segregation, 
repudiated on paper, is inevitable, in view of white 
opinion which will control the administration of 
building and sanitary regulations; eleven Members 
are to represent 10,000 Europeans and five to represent 
23,000 Indians in the Legislative Council. 
Imperialism 

I welcome the decision, because it is one based 
on reality, not on the comouflage of Montaguism which 
sent Mr. Sastri careering round the globe In search 
of the Commonwealth. It has exhibited the truth of 
Empire. It has exploded the paradox on which Indian 
Liberalism, English Labour and Mr. Montagu built up. 
e confusirig heresy. The truth of Empire is this:— 
Englishmen. went conquering, and they builtup a 
goodly heritage in India and-Africa. India is as much 
© possession as East Africa is; and the Englishman 
is not prepared to grant that the Indian is his equal 
any more than the Africanis. It is the plain fact, in 
Indla and Africa. The sooner we face it, the better 
for clear understanding and peace of mind We may 
be unwilling to undergo the hard discipline of reality; 
but Europeans, government and- people, refuse to 
depart from truth. No self-respecting Englishman will 
allow himself to be robbed of the prize which was 


bought with his blood and the blocd of his fathers. 
Phrases he js piepard to tolerate for the confusion of 
“esser breeds,’ and he has an infinite gift for invent- 
ing them. But {f any body imagines that phrases and 
facts are the same, God help him. 

The reality is as I have described it; and the 
business of India is to bring into being a new set 
of facts more overwhelming than the undoubted 
strength of Englishmen. But the Kenya decision, its 
hard finger pointing to inequality, has had a gratifying 
effect on the Moderate Party. It has sheken their 
faith to the foundations. It has stunned Mr. Sastri and 
has brought his declarations and advice into line with 
Gandhiji’s. He feels that words would not meet the 
case and has counselled actlon. I doubt whether he 
has yet managed to rightly size up the formidable 
forces he and we ate up against; but tothe cxtent 
that he goes, non-cooperators will support him, without 
pausing onthe threshhoild to settle auciant differences. 
The Euipire Exbibition should be boycotted by India; 
Dr. Sapru should withdraw from the Imperial Conferen- 
ce, the Indian Members of Government should resign:— 
this is Mr. Sastri’s programme. If he gives a clear 
unwistakeable lead, and sets himself to the task, 
regardless of personal consequences, I believe be can 


achieve the ends be has defined. Dr. Sepru is in the 


Imperial Conference as a Liberal, and if the party at 
the instance of its leader gives a clear direction, Dr. 
Sapru willcertainly withdraw. The non-official members 
of the Government cf India are in nearly similar case. 
As for the third Member, a responsible member of the 
Assembly assured me that Mr. Chatterjee ‘would be 
quite prepared to follow the lead of his non-official 
colleagues, The Exhibition also does not strike me as 
an ovetwhelming difficulty. The country would wish 
Mr, Sastri well in his labours. 
Satyagraha 

But all this will be only a gesture, a simple indi- 

cation of discontent. Inequality will continue in Africa 


and all the other colonies, It should be destroyed; but 
It can be done only by fighting and suffering. 


The whites in Kerya are intoxicated with a sense of 
- power, because of thelr physical might. They feel that 
the Highlands, the cream of the country, can be 
perpetually reserved against Indians and Africans. The 
feeling would remain and rightly remain as long as 
their power is submitted to without a challenge. The 
intoxication has corrupted the whole of Europe. The 
whites in Kenya are honestly convinced that the Swo- 
rd is the final arbiter in human affairs, and that the 
gift of the Sword to Europe is in fulfilment of a Di- 
vine purpose. Consequently, they hold in righteous 
contempt all those thar are not able to.stand the test 
of Force. All the world worships success 
and sees in it Divine justification. The Sword is 
the god enthronéd in the heart of Europe and will so 
temain till it is broken by a greater Power. If in 
India. in Africa, we can prove that the human will 
is stronger than the Sword, we would win genuine 


human equality by shaking the faith of the bearer of the 
Sword in his weapon. I read the speech of Mr. Banks 


in the House of Commons: I admired it, because it 
expressed the genuine faith of a man, feeling pride 
in the power of his country and contempt for those, 
who having failed, refused to pay the price of fajlure. 
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The problem is to snatch success out of failure. If 
there is strength and patience evough in us, I feel 
that the solution is there ready walting for us in Ken- 
ya. If the 25 Iakhs of the dispossessed African, Ind- 
ja and Arabians cond remain non-violent they can 
destroy the reservation of tke Highlands. Reservation 
is the crux. If I could influence my fellow countrymen 
here and in Kenya, I would earnestly counsel them 
to resort to Satyagraha. They should insist on march- 
ing into the Reserved portion and squatting there till 
they are arrested. It may ‘uvolve Martial law and 
shooting. Whether they offer Satyagrah or not, Euro- 
pean colonisation will secure their expulsion or exter- 
mination one day. Better to anticipate the trouble and 
to offer honourable resistance now, than 
to be held in everlasting contempt. 

Our cause is just and Satyagrahba wil! surely win. But 
in this matter, the co-operation of the Africans and 
the Arebs should be secured. Their presence would 
intake the condition of non-violence difficult to observe ; 
but it must be observed at all costs, even if the Ind- 
jans have to fight alone. But I am tot hopeless. 
Satyagrabe is the one solution I can clearly envisage. 
But the possibility hes to be explored in consulation 


with our people in Kenya. The re-action of the 
Govern nert’s decision will extend to the other Crown 


colonies also; resulting in the loss of privileges now 
enjoyed by Indians e. g. in Fiji and Mauritius. Re- 
sistance in Kenya is a duty, not only for securing 
eqality, but also for protecting vested interests else- 
where. It is not a local but a world-wide, question. 
Conclusion 

The ultimate consequences of Satyegrah in domes- 
tic and international transactions are difficult to pro- 
phesy. But I cannot find my way clear, slong any 
other rote. Constitutionalism is barren. There is in 
it no hope, no bravery, no possibility of freedom. By the 
necessities of the case, by universal disarming by tradition, 
by culture deliberately prescribed and pursued through 
the ages, violence is not for us. We cannot wield the 
sword. The duty is inexorably cast onus of inventing a 
weapon, that would binnt and break the Sword, for 
the freeing of our people, for the rescue of our clvi- 
lisation. History is the relentless task master. War is 
not for us; but freedon shall be ours. The solution of 
this seemingly insoluble problem is the unescapeable 
necessity of this nation. The necessity has forged our 
will through unconscious generations. What the spirit of 
man resolutely wills, it achieves. The achievment is 
Satyagraha. We are bound to faithfully and unfalter- 
ingly follow the straight path. Europe (America her 
child by her side) bestrides the world like a Colossus, 
drunk with physical force, destroying the peoples of » 


the earth and nearly destroying herself. It is tyranny, 
and the tyranny has to be wiped ont both for Europe’s 


sake and the world’s. Itis given to us, children and 
preachers of peace, men and women who turn sick at 
the sight of blood, to find courage and clemency vest 
enough to destroy the evil and to heal the evildoer. 
The Congress is the standard bearer of Revolt. We 
have claimed to represent the people; let us not eonvert 
ourselves into a party caucus. We are a brotherhood 


of suffering; what can we haveto do with a partt- 
nership for profit ? 
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Notes 


Mahstmaji 

Gandbiji was interviewed in Yeravada jail on 
Monday. He has been keeping fairly good health 
since his last illness three months ago. He is sti'l 
given milk, bread and fruit, and the diet has been 
quite sgrecable to him so far. Though he looks peri-ctly 
bright ard healthy. time and deep religious study 
have not failed to tell upon his general appearence. 
- His weight now is 101 Ibs. i. e. 13 ibs: tess than 
his origine] weight when he was arrested. He spends 
bis tire, besides spinning, mainly in a siudy of the 
Vedas and Upanishads and Urdu in which he gets the 
assistance of Mr. Manzacali Sokhata. 

Mahatmeji.was perfectiy amused when told of the 
speculation in the country about the rumours of his 
release, and said laughing he would deplore his early 
telease, for it would interrupt bis studies. 


Of Rumours of Mahatmaji’s Release 
Rumours started by silly brains, serve only to 
confuse the simple-minded. It is not possible that 
Mahatmaji cau be released by Government out of its 
grace s0 long as there is any fighting power in the 


nation. The Government knows that it is against ‘ts own. 


interests to help us by giving us the leader we want. 
We should deem it an unfortunate day if we hve 
become so w ak that the Government thinks it can 
safely releace Mahatmaji. Government can be expected 
fo release Mahatmaji when constitutionalism in the 
narrow sense completely triumphs over Gandhism. We 
must make upour minds once for ali that the release 
of the Mahatms can be only a bye-product of decisive 
success. We shall not have to walt for rumours when 
Mahatmsji is to be released. Our sufferings and our 
labours which alone can release him will have told us 
of the approaching victory leng before any rumour. 
Who Won at Nagpur? 

It is waste of energy to be arguing the question 
-who bas won a battle. The Nagpur battle was not 
fought for any party to gain prestige or to put any 
oné else in the wrong. If tne Satyagrahis have won @ 
victoty, and to the extent that they have won one, 
no one cén rob th=m of it by new paver articles or 


communt ques or pronouncements. Neith-rcan any one con- 


struct success outof defeat by mere argumentation. 
The nation fecls its added strength, and the 
Government its loss of ground. The man who 
has been beaten knows and feels the blows 
even. though the onlookers may shout that he 
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is not beaten. When the battle is serious and is not a 
mere prize fight the verdict of the spectators does not 
matter. One thing may b2 made clear, 
It is quite an erroneous idea to think that in our 
struggles with the Government all negotiations are 
to bs excluded as savousing of surrender. In non= 
violent struggles ag in violent revolutions and wars 
there is an honourable place for armistices, conversae 
tions, negotiations and settlements. They by no 
means amotint to sentinciation of the creed of non= 
cooperation. What the terais in a settlement are to 
be depend on the mutual strength of the parties, and 
decide who has had victory and not who formally 
or actually initiated converesations. It is hoped 
that the controversy over the question of snccess will 
cease and that everyone will help to consolidate the 
popular gains in the struggle, - 
The Barthquake — 

The fate of the many [Indian merchants, political 


vefugees and. studentsin Jepanis yet unknown. It seems 


that we should be prepared for the worst. The awfiul 
catastrophe that has overteken Jepan is too terrible for 
contemplation. The active sympathy of the whole world - 
has gone forth to the stricken people. If Indie had 
been free and prosperous. she too would heve 
promptly stretched out her hand to wipe the’ tears of 
her stricken sister and to help and comfort her 
instead of contemplating her own ‘poverty and | 
impotence to render material help. : 


‘To-ambitious men and ambitious nations the fate 
of Japan: has a useful lesson. It reminds us of our 
dependence on the mercy of Gnd and that the 
greatest power can be wiped out in one month with 
all her armies, ships and every othér weapon. of 
wer and civilisation. If wey be noted that great as 
the Japanese disaster has been, the bavoe  tonght 
by man of wicked purpose and through engines of 
destruc'ion made by him, has been far greater. The 
cold—blooded slaughter and misery of the wars gre 


‘greater than even this great desuuction wrought by 


the elements of ‘nature. 


The Exhibition 

It is consistent with the proved character of the 
present adniinistration that Gov-rnment cfiicers are 
still on duty buying and collecting exhibits for the 
Wembley Show. Whatever else may or may not be 
done over the Kerya Decision, that India cannot 
participate in the coming Empire-Exbibition 1s settled. 
The people of India do not want any share in the 
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Exhibition even thovgh the Government may hurry 
ow with the buying of exbibits out cf our money and 
trving to deceive India into taking gert in the 
humiliating show, The Government still claims that 
it is with the ceople in the matter of the overseas 
problems and thet it anbmilte to the Imperial Govern- 
ment’s decision onlv as in duty bourd. But ig there 
any crrpulsion to submit to the Exhibition ? Monch 
mon-y has been wasted already. But it is an oft- 
repeated and trne maxim of prudence that one should 
not throw good money after bad. 


No Empire 
Mr. Chinteman! hes contributed a noteworthy 
article to the journal of the Servants of Indie Society. 
“ We Indians”. writes Mr. Chintamani, ‘‘ have mae 
our choice. Disagree in political methods as we may, we 
will not willingly remain in an Empire where we are 
neglected and contemned’’. This is clear and conclusive. 


As Incompatible as Fire and Water 
Mr Zacharias of the Servants of Indie Soclety 
writ-s inthe game official organ of the Society in 
equally frank and clear languege that ‘* good or bad, 
the British Empire hae preved ® dream.” He holds 
that the British and the Indian Empires are ‘‘ as in- 
compatible as fire end water. If they are to thrive 
thev can only do so in separation, not in ccnjunc- 
tinn’”’. Let there be nm» more oretence, says he, that 
Empire membershio is peasible for India. This may 
be sedition both un er the law and accordirg to the 
creed of the Servants of India Society; but it is none 
the less absolute truth. 
The Will to Suffer 
It does not appear thet even in methods there can 
any longer be difference. No orthodox nor=cooperator 
can express the fundamentals of our method better 
than in the following words of Mr Chintamani. In 
answer to the Britith Imperialists’ challenge as to 
what Indians can do beyond indulging in impotert 
wordy protests, Mr. Chintameni says, the people of 
India will develop a will to suffer They will no 
longer be cisposed to submit. Mr. Chinten-ani rightly 
points out that the people of India with a religion 
and a philosophy that has given them an irremovable 
belief in the transience of this world and the reality 
of the next, have an advantage over other people. In 
such @ non-violent struggle the final result, whenever 
it may come, will be, savs Mr. Chintamani, elther the 
disappearance of the people of Indig or the dis. 
Gppegrance of India as a part of the British Empire. 
The Indian programme of resistance by suffering cannot 
be better expressed. Let us hasten the converging 
convictions of all parties Into speedy action. c. R. 
Propaganda 
We think it was Slr Sohn Hemilton who seid 
propaganda was polysyllabic Italian for the monosyll- 
abic Anglo-saxon word le It is a true seying and 
the truth is not obscured by the substitution of the 
word publicity for propaganda, We can efford te allow 
the comments of Pandit Motilal Nehru to be 
suswered by Pandit Jawehar's!. But the propsgande 
ef the Government leaves us gasping. The facts in 
Negput are clear and speak for themselves. We do 
not intend to recount them. The Government’s 
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‘attempt to confuse Issues in so simple @ surrender, i¢ @ 


mesterplece of misapolied geal. We are almost beginning 
to wonder whether the German Government, which Is 
as clever asthe Baitish, has not managed to persvade 
ite people that Germany was the winver in the late war; 
or whether it is not the British propagandists who 
have pursuaded us that the Germans had lost it. 
One almost wishes one knew German; it would be 
s0 interesting to know But the moral of it is obvious. 
As politicians, we have no right to expect that 
the Government wi!l ever confess itself beaten. Was 
it got of the Butieh army that it was seid, "It did 
not know when It was beaien.’’ Apparently the Britieh 
Government goes one beiter; not only does it rot 
know when it wae beaten. but it claims that a d-feat 
is victory. We are bound to meet and fight and beat 
this Government on a hundred occasions in the future. 
Wherever it happens we would counsel our negotia- 
tors and leaders to make one condition, the v'tal one 
of all settlements:—a joint statement as to the actual 
fscts of each case before the final deal in the game. 
It is not merely Mr Veallebhbhej. Patel «bo hes had 
to struggle with cfficiel propagendis Mahatmaji had 
trouble with General SmuRmd ago; and with Lord 
R-ading later in the affair cf the A'i Brotbers. 
Retaliation 

Th- Kenva decision hae brought into beirg many 
pvittcal r-cices,—retaliation amongst them. The Indian 
Social Reformer hae criticised the suggestion We are 
nxt snre we have quite grasped its meaning. but to the 
extent of its‘ntell'gibiity we agree with onr con'emprrary 
nearly compl-tely. But there ie one cbsersation in It 
purvort’ng to stats a fat to whi h we object, becarse 
the allezation does not happen to be trues. Ovr con- 
temoorary savs that the advocacy of retaliaticn by n-n- 
cropera ‘ors att-sts their sad des-ent from the stantard 
of political ethics presc ib d by Mahztmai/. If, as a 
matter of fact, the edvocacy of retaliation by non-cn 
operaor is as common es the R former siggests. it will 
indeed be sad. But as far as we knew, no non-co- 
operstor hae pit forward retaliation asa means of pt- 
ting an end to the Kenya wrong. The mistake {s, per- 
haps, due to the confusion thet has crept into the poll- 
tical terminology of the dey. To our mind the dis- 
tinguisbing mark between the ‘coustitutionelist’ and 
the non-cooparator is final and clear. We ssy this 
despite the claim advanced by certain types of consti- 
tutionalists to be non-cooperators—the Swarajists 
amongst them. We know that the Swarajists are play- 
ing with the notion of retaliatien, the boycott of Bri- 
tish goods being the favourite in Bombay. But we 
desire to stand clear of unsought repudiated sffliatiops. 
With a certain modesty, we do claim to be nonecd- 
operators and we are decisively against retaliation. 
There are a number of reasons, but two should do for 


the present. The pragmatic consideration is 


that it is not In our power to retaliate. 

The efficiency of nearly all the types suggested de- 
pends on the pleasure of the Government. South African 
coal, or instance, cannot be penalised in the country 
without the approval of the Government. Discrimination 
against Colonials in the public service is In 8 similar 


case. To talk of retaliation therefore is to go the full 


pace in cooperation. But there is a deeper groynd. 
Retaliation ls inconsistent with non-cooperation. The 
troubie with us In India fs Jack of strength, Retaliation 
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In adequate circumstances { the weapon of the noisy, 
' The concept of retaliation by the wesk Is self-stultity- 
ine if not self-contradictory, As for the notion thet 
retaliation will itself build up strength, it Is putting 
the Sart before the horse. Tf by some means—megic or 
the gift of the. gods—we step into strength, 
out of it will issue strange and wonderful products 
lovely in city and village fit for offering on the alters 
for beautifying the ways of life One of the most 
precious Pp arls amongst them will b= Sa araj, Another 
will be the positive dynamic Impossibility ef a decision, 
such as in the case of Kenya Swerej and the honoure 
able cossibilitv of freedom for Tnéfans everywhere in 
the world including th- British Empire can be secured 
Onlv by courege, faithfviness and an outgoing readiness 
to snff-r. It isa mischtevous illnsion to Imagine that 
the weakness, whose fruit is slavery at home and Insult 
abroad, can be removed by attempting to wield a 
wespon which rightly or wrongly can be handled only 
by the brave and stout of heart, 


Shame! 


Mr. Andrews is fn sick—-bed at Berares stricken 
with fever The strain on his physical frame has re- 
cently been so great thet it is no wonder that {t has 
fallen a prey to fever. Nature tries to secure for it- 
self that rest by sickness which the man has beer 
refusing to give himself as lorg as he could work. 
There is not amorg us a purer sonl, a truer friend of 
the oppressed—another heart so brimming with unal-~ 
loyed gceoeness end love. One feels disinclined to write 
or speak about such men so long as they are alive, 
Their sensitive natures would shrink as if hurt to hear 
words of praise. Beautiful flowers would be hurt by 
smelling too closely. Mr. Audrews is il but pain of 
heart is greaterthar bedily sickness. I received a letter 
this morning from him which bas caused me the most 
excruciating sorrow. None will read it without similar 
pain. Here it is and let every Indian hang his head in 
shame for the folly and sin of Mr Margaldas:— 

“There comes atime in every national movement,— 
whenever the forces of the enemy are overwhelmingly 
strong and the spirit of subjection has not yet been 
shaken off, —during which an epidemic of panio and 


distrust and suspicion seems to run through a whole 
peop'e. Those who at ordinary times are sane and 


reasonable men and women begin to suspect their 
nearest and dearest friends. The enemy plays apon 
this fear and aggravates the disease by sending real 
spies into the midst of the camp. So the fever 
gets worse. This is a well-known psychological feature 
in a time of war, but sometimes it is not realised 
that a moral war against evil, 
roused’ and excited, often carries with it the same 
fatal symptoms of disease. 

“There was a very strange ontbresk of this dis- 
ease among the somewhat phlegmatic people of 
Southern England in the early duys of the late war. 
Kiveryone who came as 26 stranger into a_ villags 
was suspected of being a German spy. In Terence Mac 
Swiney's writings concerning the [risk Revolution there 
is a pathetic chapter in which he speaks of the same 
phenomenon appearing among the Irish repnblicana. 

“In the national movement in India T had often 
wandered that my own name had so remarkably 
exsaped; for, the place I have held as a pesce-maker 
is the most open of all to suspicion and the fact that 
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Tam an Englishman hae always made the suspicion 
vatural among those who do not know me, Yet, in 
the public press, uptill quite recently, I had had the 
singular good fortune to escape. The ahvse that I 
had received had been qnite consistently only from the 
Anglo-Indian Preas, aod that Lhad always expected, 
Yet now the time has coma for me, and from 
® most unexpected quarter. The following has juat 
been published by the Democrat, the only Indiau 
paper in Nairobi, under the name of Mr. Mangal- 
das, @ leading Indian, who accompanied me a8 & 
friend and treated me as a friend while I was is 
East Africa. He writes thus:— 

“We have our local opponents, true sons of Britain, 
who want all the world to themselves Rut we mort 
admit that they are the cleanest enemies we have; 
they tell us exactly what they think and what they 
are going to do (Dealing with such mer ia actually a 
plearure. You know where you are, and provided we 
were sble to match the same amount of enervy and 
strength aa porresed hy the eettlers,tlere would in 
all probability be no fight at all. 

‘“But we have another kind of enemy,—the insidious, 
bowing, cringing, khaddar—wearing, bare-footed, white 
sadbus, who take our aide to help: us lose the game. 
Now there is no question of finding a scape-goat. 
On the other hand, it is time that we put our own 
house in order, because until we oan discriminate 
between friends and foes, we shall be considerably 
handicapped in the next fight for our rights.” He then 
goes on to méntion me by name and to accuse me of 
being all the while » spv ard a deceiver.’ 

“The thing was so horrible at first, to read tn cold 
naked print, that it almost stunned me. I confess to 
being peculiarly sensitive to this kind of attack. It is 
not s question of wanting to hit beck. I have not that 
instinct, But it makes me at once wish to retire inte 
obscurity and find shelter with my God, who knows how 


false such things are. I cannot be the same as befere 
after such a thing has happened. 


“I have hesitated much before publishing this ia 
India, but I have decided to do so—and to do so not 
indirectly by asking some friend to auswer for me, 
but directly under my own name—for one single 
reason. My reason is this. I[s it not time. that we 
determined faithfully and truly to refrain from 
personal attacks and ascribing personal motives P 
The habit is so dead'y, when once it is formed ! Now, 
at the present time, when the great Kenya insult has 
made, for all of us, a supreme call for unity, oan we 
not break this evil spell and throw off the fever of 
thia new disease which is poisoning the system ?” 

Slavery brings in its train diseases for the mind which 
are worse than the crimes of the opressor himself, Let 
us hope it is God’s scourge for the r'r -f surrender 
to wrong. Mr. Mangaldas’s insane and wicked attack 
on Mr. Andrews will ronse inignation thronghont 
India. But it has caused in Mr. Andrews not anger 
but greater sorrow for our condition. His charity 
searches for the reason of Mr. Mangaldas’s folly. 
His forgiveness goes forth even before his sorrow. 
He tries to find reasons and justifications for the 
attack. When the most unjustifiable, the most 
caddish attack conceivable has been made upon him 
he save, “I am an Enctishman, I am bound to be 
mspected, As & praceemeker it is natal I sronse 
dincontent.” Mr. Manaaiday and the Democrut which 
has givew eoaec to sach pshonous folly have both a 
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a heavy load of crime to explate for, It is hoped 
that obstinacy or pride will not blind them, but both 
will at once cleanse thelr hearts by genuine sorrow. 

In the midst of pain mark the spirit of service 
which even when the arrow Js still in the wound 
enables Mr. Andrews to forget his own sorrow and 
and meke a useful Jesson for us out of his own 
anguish of heart. ‘‘ Do not hurt another like this’’, 
savs Mr. Andrews; ‘“‘it is too painful to bear, and it 
hurts your cause. Trust your friends, unite and work.’ 

“IT cannot be the same as before after such a 
thing has happened. It makes me at once wish to 
retire into obscurity and find shelter with my God 
who knows huw false such things are.” These words 
are like liquid lava to those who know Mr. Andrews, 
We can realise the anguish of heart from which the 
words bave burst forth. Let us pray, that such folly 
as Mr. Mangaldas’s may not leave lasting injury. 


C.R. 


aes eerste 
Young India 


13-9-23 


A Common Programme 
Retaliation js a word that has been freely used in 


connection with Kenya. It is a formula that is likely 
to mislead. To do to the Colonials as they have done 
to us may serve to demonstrate our feelings. It 
natural and an honourable reaction proving that our 
jJeelings are slive, but it is no remedy in itself, If 
&@ programme of tetaliation serves as an excuse for 
not teking any other action, it becomes a dangerous 
cpiate. Let us ten enber tbat the I:enya decision is not 
a decision of any Colonal Government. That Emplre 
membership is not possible for India has been decided 
not by any Colony but by the British Government. 
Retaliation against the Colonies is thus not even 
Bdeqnate from the point of view of retaliation itse'f, 
Demonstration of retaijation against the Colonies 
would be useful if we still hoped to shape opinion ard 
to get justice by voluntary grant, following upon 
persuasion. R taliation can b: useful only if it is con- 
structive in character. A struggle with the Government 
of Britain and its powerful agent the Governmert of 
India would be constructive. It would be a retaliation 
that would simultaneously prepare os to fill the vacuum 
as soon as God gives us victory. A programme of reta- 
liation against Colonials would serve no constructive 
purpose. The isszz is whether we hope to reverse the 
imperial decision by persuasion or by achieving Swaraj. 
If the former is in the back of our minds then reta- 
liation against the offending Colonies is understand- 
able. But if we bave truly got out of that delusion, then 
the sovereign need of the hovr is Swaraj, and our 
programmes should be directed towards the 
im nediate and urgent need. What is the good of 
planning retaliatioa against the Colonies while atthe 
same time We participate in the business of the 
Government of India and maintain its strength by 
voluntary cooperation ia its Councils? It would be 
criminal self-deception to apply the selve of retaliation 
te our conscience while following the beaten path of 


is a 


surrender, After what has been said and done the 
nation expects something more from the disi!lusioned. 
The wrongs done have been so great that the wrong= 


doer expected armed insurrection and made ilitary 
dispositions to meet the contingency. 


I would not have written thus to hustle any ove into 
a policy to which every one is su‘ely and sponterecusly, 
thougk slowly, converging, had there not been urgent 
need to decide swiftly and act at once unitedly. Any 
united programy placed before the nation to meet the 
present situation should be capsb'e of being put into 
force at once and should also be swift in its results. 
Nothing can be swifter in sesults politicaliy than 
the complete withdrawal from the com‘ng genetal 
elections. It would be the easest common programme 
for ail parties. It would be the promptest ani most 
patural reaction for the crowning indignity and 
hnmiliation inflioted on us by tie Britsh Government. 
Nothing can be easier to effectuate if the Liberals 
agree. And the Libera's must agree if Mr. Shastri 


decides that the Government of India is not a thing 
apart from but is the agen and working repres-ntative 


of the spearhead of the evil we are fighting against. 
A strata below the Moderst’s, the utra-loyalists may 
partic pate, but the Government cannot do anything 
with them for over a few weeks. Participation in the 
elections with whatever formula or objective will only 
mean mutual competition and wasting of forces inter se, 
inconclusiveness of results aud indefinie postponement 
of effective action. Complete boycott of the elec:ions 
of this year by Moderates and Swarajists and the 


whole natiou backing it, means immediate and tell:ng 
effect admitting of no dcubtful in’erpretation. 


As for extra political fi-los of action, much has 
been said and written, but every One comes back to 
the one and only thing v:z. boycott of foreign cloth, 
To Substitute the imported picce-zoods and yarn to 


save the hackneyed but none the less true sixty 
crores per year, there is nothing thit can heip 
so swiftly, so surely and so effietively, as Khaddar, 


There can be no more effictive means than homes 
spun, cottage-made Khaddar to control the price of 
Indian mill cloth and keep it within reach of the 
poor after we remove the comp tition of Brib 
piece-gcods. Undertak ngs to keep prices witha ‘imits 
are good, but are likely to become broken reeds 
when once we are at the mercy of capitalisa, 
To associate factorics and mills with business and 
practicality and the charkna with sentiment and 
idealism, is a@ fallacy of preoccupied minds, The develop 
ment of mills apart from all the poin's against it cannot 
meet the demand for immediate and swift act on. The 
cottage is our ready made mill, the two hands aud the 
charkha are ready ot can be ready «at a few hours net ce, 
while machinery and skilled labour are not. ‘f thirty 
crore indignant souls determine on a boycott of foreign 
cloth, a crore of spindles cau hum within a week 
without the slightest dependence on others. The 
propaganda, the advertisements, all things are done 
and ready. If but all the classes that sct the example 
for the nation, Liberals, Moderates and Swarajists, 
all who feel that we should save India from the Em- 
pire aud its humiliations and wrongs, now unite and 
work witha supreme effort for Khaddar, we can bring 
proud Engiand to her knees. And the Kenya wrong 
may yet prove to be a blessing in disguise. C.R, 
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coOmmMUN? que 
of the Chief Secretary of the C, P, Government: 

Whilst I was travelling to Delhi, my attention was 
drawn to two Staterrents, one issued by Mr. Vithalbhai 
Patel tu concurrence with the Home Member 
of the C. P. Government, and another by the Chief 
Secretary of that Government, each referring to the 
various stages of negotiations about the Nagpur 
strugele. Having read both these statements, I feel 
bound to explain to the public the real facts as they 
happened in connection with the sc-called negotiations, 
Unfortunately the whole cotrespondence which passed 
between my brother and the Home Member and also 
between myself and the Home Menber is lying at 
Ahmedabad, ard I shal! publish the whole of it ata 
later stage if the C. P. Government challe nges any of the 
statements I am going to meke hereunder I do rot desire 
to controvert all poirts referred to nthe statement of 
the Chief Secretary, but will confine myselt to two or 
three more important of them. I may say at orice 
that I have no quarrel with the statement issued by 
Mr. Vithalbhai Patel in concurrerce with the Home 
Member. If matters had stood there, probubly I 
should have said nothing. But I cannot allow the state. 
ment of the Chief Secretary to stand uncontradicted. 
Both Mr, Patel and the Home Member very rightly 
say in their joint statement that neither party would 
publish any account of any of the interviews. The 
Chief Sccretary bas however freed me from this 
oblization and if the Government chooses to dery any 
of the statements I will make her-under I propuse to 
_ publish rot only the whole cerrespondence but also 
th: full account, as far as I remember, of the inter. 
views. That no government. leest of all Government 
in India, isexpected to admit their mistake or confess 
defeats is understandable Bnt in this case the (, P, 
Government has gone further and is guilty 0° ‘breach 
of confidence bv publishing an account of the interviews 
that they themselves promised to treat as confidential 
and a-ked us to treat as such. One might concieve 
circumstances in which such disclosure mav be 
pard.nable. But I least expected that in doing so facts 
would be distorted and grossly misrepresented I am 
‘sorry for the C. P. Govertimenst about whom I had 
carried a somewhat favourable impression. I repeat 
that I take no exception to the joint statement, 
but I desire to state my version on two or three points 
in the statement of the Chief Secretary and would wait 
to see what the C. P. Government has got to say 
about it. 

Firstly, as for the interview with the Governor, 
Mt. Vithalbhai Patel got a letter from the Chief 
Secretary requesting us to se@ him and 
discuss the situation with him. We did so-and curing 
our conversation it was suggested that we should 
interview the Governor. We were not called upon to 
make any reply to this suggestion, and we mace none. 
Next dav Mr. Vithalbhai Patel got a letter from the 
Chief Secretary intimating to us that if we desired to 
see His Excellency he would be glad to see us at 11 
A. M. next day at the residency. We accordingly 
interviewed His Excellency and discussed the whole 
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situation for nearly three hours, We had never made 
any oral or written request for an interview, but the 
circumstances tider which the Interview came abut 
are as trentioned by me above. 

secondly, es fcr permission for procession, 
the statement suggests as If we applied for per- 
mission. Nothing of the kind. My letter to 
the District Superintendent cf Pclice speaks for 
itseif. It is nothing more or less than a nctice or 
intimation of what we were going to do. In our 
cpinon there is nothing irherertly wtong in applying 
for taking permission for a procession, but In this 
struggle the who'e issue was absolutely unwarranted 
and illegal and any application for permission on 
our part would be construed, and rightly so, by 
the Government as well as by the people, as a sort of 
surrender on our part. In fact thet was all that the 
Covernient wanted us te do, and we refused to yield. 
Wher Mr. Vithalb' ai bad bis first interview with the 
Home M:mher before tke Council sitting, the 
Home Memb-7 after ccnsulbing his other colleagues 
wrot> to Mr Vithalbtai that the Government had no 
objection to the prssing of precessions if some one or 
behalf of the Congress Commi'tee apprached the Dis- 
trict Magistrate in that b-half, and in that event the 
avestion of the release of prisoners would be favourably 
considered. There was no questicn as to the Ilmic of 
number of processionists or the manner in which they 
were to proceed. I am afraid I have not the letter 
with me when I am writing this, but I have no 
dovbt that the statement I make is correct. We at 
once wrote back to sey that we could make no such 
application to the District Magistiate whose very order 
has given rise to the Satyegraba movement. Such was 
the anxiety cf the Government to settle the matter even 
before the resolution of tbe Council. The suggestion 
In the. statement of tue Chi f Secterary that we ap. 
plied to the District Sunerinterdent of Police is wholly 
incorrect and grossly misleading. 

Thirdly, the st:tement that wegavean undertaking 
thet tre prisoners would not take any further part 
in Nagour flag agitation except under certain condi. 
tions is baseless and appears to have been deliberately 
introduced for obviovs reasons. 

Fourthly, there was no undertaking given 
by the Government to us nor by xs to the 
Government on eny point. As rightly pointed 
out by the authors of the joint statement, as 
a result of inturiviews we understood the position of 
the Governmeut and the Government understood us 
without giving of any underteking by elther side. I 
vould add in conclusion that all negotiations and 
juterviews were conducted throughout by Mr. Vithal- 
bhal Patel and lately by both of us when jn view of the 
unequivocal statement Rmounting to un invitation tor 
negotiations made by the Howe Member In bis speech 
in the Council the Workiag Committee authorised us 
both 1o do so. All these interviews and negot'stiors were 
basis of mutual trust. end this 
fact was times without number made each 
side to the other, and {bere was nO question of &n 
undertaking on either side But for that the Chiet Set Pee 
tary has chosen to publish a Gne-sided and distor ted 
account, We waive our objection to the publication af 
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all (not such of them as they like) letters written by us 
and row in the possession of the Government, and we 
claim that the Government Members can bave no 
objection to our publiction of their lettersin our possession. 


The Dawn of Vision 


Reuter’s report of the attack made on Mr. Sastri 
by the Morning Post is interesting. The Post does rot 
love Indian politicians and we are afraid that it is 
not beloved of them All the same, we bave a weak 
place in our heart for the great newspaper, The reason 
is twofold. As a journal it is one of the best and 
the most efficient in the worll; and there fs not a 
single man who concerns himself with onr profession 
but should be prepared to salute the Post But the 
second reason is deeper and fa:‘her=re*ching It is not 
merely comp*tent; itis honest to the b-ne. Imperialism 
may be narrow: but it Is the overflow of national 
vitality. The Post has believed in it and preached i's 
philosophy the whole century and a half of its exist- 
ence, without qualification and wunashamed What 
it has preached, England has alxays done. There 
have been other newspapers, but they have addei to 
the confusion of the world. England is imperialistic 
because she js strong—effect flowing inevitably out of 
cause. Toryism is the hard nucleus of the Empire, and 
the Government of England in reference to Impevial 
and Foreign policy has always been Tory. 


There is such a thing as Liberalism in British 
politics; but it is a feature of domestic policy—radicalism 
intended to secure freedom for Englishmen, radicalism 
that is potentially rebe'lion of class and mass against 
King and aristocracy. In reference to the rest of 
the world, foreign in race, colour and culture, 
England has only one message—mastery and exp‘oita- 
tion. The fundamental contradiction which intrigues 
foreign students and victims of British Policy is 
Liberalism, The rank and file of English Liberals 
thems-lves are under the illusion neatly as much as 
foreigners. Liberals, however, who are prominent 
enough to form governments know better, or soon 
learn better. The illusion is this:—that because 
Liberalism is interested in the freedom of Engiishinen, 
Liberals are interested in the freedom of the strangers 
who have been forcibly brought within the Evuipire, 
There is a Liberal Press which partly through 
hypocrisy, but mainly through intellectual niuddlement, 
uses language which ig essentially false. On behalf 
ot Indians, Irishmen and Egyptians it mukes 
impossible demands of the British Government— 
demands, the grant of which will reduce England to 
the position of Holland or Spain and will certainly put 
an end'to the industrial prosperity and security which 
are the parent of Jiberalism, ‘This Species of 
Journalism does no harm to the Liberals, because no 
Eoglish statesman, Liberal or Tory, takes it seriously, 
But it causes incalculable damage to the objects of its 
sympathy, Piteous victims of the wish to believe, Indians 
cette, island get into the habit of imagining that the 
te wie... represents the mind of England 
‘as tralledy os sae more truly than the Fost, It is 

usion that has bred the long agony 
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of Moderatism in India, Moderates persist in taking 
the professions of British Liberalism at their face value 
and seek to defire a national policy for India. The 
Moderates are the teachers of us all. They and we 
alike are now under the painful necessity of recogni- 
sing that it is the Post that speaks the genuine 
meaning of England There is no divergence between 
the arts of English Governments and the speeeh of 
the Post. The first lesson of political wisdom is to 
respect facts and to heed speech that is in consonance 
with reality. Torvism preaches no _ falsehood; 
Liberalism propagates error. 

In this matter our admiration is all for Torvism. 
We do not like Toryism, but its brvtal fra: kness 
is necessary for the good of India. It invites wus to 
no easy path fer national freedom, it offers us no 
fatal opiate. Toryism has no use for Mr. Sastri or 
for us except as loyal servants of His Majesty the 
King; ror has England. Now that Mr. Sastri has 
discovered the truth that loyalty to India is inconsistent 
with loyalty to the King acting through Mr Baldwin’s 
Governn:ent, the Post is perfectly right in insisting 
on the dismissat of the Indian from the Privy 
Council. An Englishman has two loyalties—to King 
and to Empire; and thelr conflict was resolved for him 
as long ago as the seventeenth century, when 
Charles I was executed. An Indian has two loyalties, 
but they are continuously coming into conflict Kenya 
has brought vision to the leader of the Indian 
Moderates In thonght and speech he has chosen the 
leyaitv to ccurtry; the Morning Post would force on 
him the visible consequences of his choice. It is 
inevitable. It is well. 


os 


Khadi Notes 


Lancashire in India! 


The Hindu of Madras published in its issue of 26th 
August a cable trom its special correspondent in 
London. It says :— 

‘There are many signs that British labour {s 
becoming increasingly alarmed about the export of 
textile machinery from Lancashire to India and other 
eastern countries, while the cotton industry there is 
experiencing an acute crisis resulting in hundreds of 
thousands of operatives working short time. 

“The recent declarations of huge dividends by 
firms engaged in making textile machinery seems to 
have awakened labour to what they consider a 
serious menace to their future well-bring. They begin 
to see that British capitalists can save themselves by 
transferring their manufacturing activities to India and 
even make greater profits by exploiting cheap Indian 
labour. 

‘This development has caused great anxiety to 
the British labour leaders who say it bodes no good to 
India bscause it is certain to intensify the existing 
movement for exploiting India.” 

But in the issue of the 28th of the same paper 
there appears another cable promising a bright future 
for Larcashire, It says:-— 

‘“The Swadeshi programme hag broken down 
completely. There will be good crops and thcretore 
plenty of money for people who are exceedingly short 
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At the end the cable states that it Is impossible to 


way whether this sort of talk is meant to raise droop- 
ing spirits, 


The nations of the wor'd must indeed have a poor 
opinion of a country which hankeis after foreign 
cleth while crores of Tupees worth of cloth produced 
in the mills at home lies idle, 

It is no use blaming the masses for this, Any cloth 
put before them is consumed by a vast number of 
iMiterate and poor people If the deshi mills had taken 
part in the Swadeshi movement, foreign cloth would 
have stopped long ago; and tkey could have aimost, 


if not wholly, saved themselves from the present 
difficulties, 


It is an established fact that practically the same 
qnantity of cloth is produced on handlooms as in mills 
in India, Te millowners cannot be unaware 
of the great proportion of foreign yarn that 
is consumed in handiooms in India. They have 
allowed the whole of that field to remain in the hands 
of the foreigners whether owing to unprofitableness in 
the trade of fiaer yarns or any other reason. 

A well-educated Mahratta gentleman has written 
two long letters to us bitterly complaining against the 
dealings of Irdan mills after having taken some 
Detsonal experience as a weaver of Indian-mill yarn. 
He has tested mills of good fame. None was found 
fault-ess. He specialiy mentions some mills and records 
his finding that the yarn suld to the hand-weavers 
Never pro.es of the standard count. Hanks which 
should be 840 yards long ate invariably found shorter 
by 100 or 200 yasds and sometimes even more. The 
Customer who determines the c:unts by the number 
of hanks ina bundle, ever fiads himself deceived. 
Again, this educated weaver avers that yarn of interior 
quality unfit for use in the mills is generaliy palmed 
off to handloom weavers. Thus the desht mills lose 
their own credit by selling inferior and fraudulent 
yarns, Consequently foreign yarn, even if slightly 
dearer, is preferred and is found to be cheaper in the 
end. The weaver knows that it has always its full 
- length. and is_ stronger. 

If pure Khadi has occupied to some extent the 
field of the desht wills, a vaster field is yet lying before 
them which they can control. Why not manufacture 
here standard yarn and such other articles as sewing- 
threads worth lacs of rupees which are imported here 

from abroad? The prices of threads for sewing- 
machines are very high but no mills here have, to 
eur knowledge, contemplated the manufacturing of 
these things so far. A few wills have recently begun 
to manufacture small balls of sewing-threads, but 
success will depend upon the excellence of their 
articles. 

If even a few will-owners with a little bit of 
Swadeshi instinct were to resolve to use only Indian 
cotton and Indian commodities as far as possible and 
to manufacture genuine and excellent goods and lo 
exclude use of animal fat, it would goa long way to 
protect the desh? mill industry. They have now an 
opportunity to put their house in order before the 
foreign milis transgress upon their rights. 


$15 


Kamala Charkha 

A Calcutta Company manufacturing charkhas of the 
ahove name has recently advertised en automatic 
charkha called the ‘Kamala charkha No. 5’, That 
has led to inquiries regarding its caracity and utility. 
The advertisement says that the charkha turns put 7 
tolzs of yarn an hour. The number of counts hes not 
been made mention of. The information Js therefore 
incomplete. If the number of counts of the yarn it 
turns out were 6, the quantity of length would be 
88 vds per hour (1 ¢tola of 1 c’s =21 yds, 21 yds 
X6 c’§x7 tolas=882), It would have been proper if 
the ‘‘Kamale Charkha’’ advertisers had given the 
outputin length. The highest rate of an ordinary charkha 
has been recorded upto 540 yds. of c’s upto 15 per hour. 
No other Charkha having greater speed has been 
known so far. We are corresponding with the 
authorities of the Company in this connection and 
those who wish to buy it would do well to await the 
result of our inquiry. 

True Self-purification 

Another letter regarding the economics of Kbadi, 
giving fewer details but in no way less important 
than the one published in the last bulletin, comes 
from a Parsee gentleman of Bombay. He says:— 

‘‘We are two members in the family. Onur annual 
cloth exoenditure before the adoption of Khadi in 
the family was Rs. 150. After taking to Khadi the 
expenditure for the first year was Rs. 100, and in 
subsequent years it bas come down to Rs. 40.”’ 

With reference to the incidental effect on the 
general expenditure of the household he confesses 
with noble promptness:— 

‘‘Rormerly Rs. 150 to 200 were spent by me only 
on liguor. That expenditure is now completely stopped 
by the simple hfe we have begun to lead. 

Regarding the washing expenses he says:-—“ In 
Bombay the expenses are the same; but in villages 
and the suburbs the expenses come to nil.’’ 

These short replies carry their own significant 
meaning. A great deal of hypecricy is openly as= 
cribed of late to Khadi-dressed people in newspapers. 
But those who indulge in sneers hardly do justice 
to the numerous instances of a permanent spirit of 
self-denial engendered by association with Khadi, as 
revealed in the above letter of a Parsi friend. 

We wish the esteemed writer of this letter, whose 
self-denial would help to support fifteen to 
twenty labourers, had told us how he utilised his 
savings or whether he used the time saved from 
money=earning in some useful national activity. The 
Parsee community is known for its charitable instincts. 
But charity does not preesuippose huge earnings in the 
East. Huge earnings on one side must necessarily 
anean bitter poverty on the other,and hence a@ necessa- 
tily bail economic arrangement. To bring about a 
proper adjustment a number of individuals must combine 
to do productive work to the maximum of their capacity 
and maintain themselves on the minimum of expenses. 
The charkha jis the efficlent remedy to bring about 
this adjustment. It deserves the earnest consideration 
of all. 

Magenlal K. Gandhi 
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Colonisation 

Kenya has decided a big question and it is right 
that adequate attention should be devoted to it. The 
British Goverment bas declered that India has to go 
out of the Empire, But however big India may be for 
the Emolre, the Ewpire itself is a small thing to her. 
India bas maneged to do withont the Empire in the 
past and she wou!d learn to do without itinthe future. 
The Empire would not survive the Joss of India, but 
Indla is not afflicted by a corresponding disability. 

In or out of Empire, India however, has to decide 
the question of colonisation. We have always been a 
colonising peoole. Our colonisation no doubt. differed 
from the European, and the difference was to our 
credit Our passage into new countries was not marked 
by the ruin and extirpation of the indigenous races. 
The distinction is worthy of note because the only 
point urged against Indian colonisation of East Africa, 
its peaceful character, is not a matter for reproach but 
for grateful pride. The settlement of our people in 
Africa and elsewhere is not an accident. It was 
inevitable, partly because the vitality of our civilisation 
is persistent and brooking no final denial, and partly 
because our surplus population demands an outlet. 
Colonisation being thus posited, we my Indictse two 
conditions which should he fulfilled. No Indian 
should be permitted to go to an undeveloped country 
as a labourer. Politically and economically emigration 
of labour is wrong. Such emigration is an economic 
wrong to the persons concerned The peculiarity of 
undeveleped countries is that a monetary economy—the 
only possible economy—makes the capitalist the master 
and the labourer a bondslave. The consequence is the 
exploitation of the emieran's and all the economic wrong 
doing for which exploitation is responsible. The political 
disadvantage is equally grave. It is not to the interest 
of this country that our people should be sent ont 
to foreign countries to labour for others as_ slaves. 
India is today being brought into disrepute all the 


Colonies over because of indentured Jabcur We 
must accept it as an essential part of a genuine 
Colonial policy that none of a lesser status than 


farmers should be allowed to leave India, and that in 
the countries to which they go Iands must be 
available on which they might settle and thrive. We 
are av agricultural people and the central springs of 
our civilisation ate in the family. If there is not 
Iand enough to receive and mairtain the emigrants 
and their families, emigration should be prohibited 
altogether. Thisis the cardinal principle of ali cnlonisa- 
tion; wherever it was fxnored the result was slavery, 
avowed or covert. Negores in America and the 
icdentured coolies from India are notable examples. 
Second:—~-Emigration sbould be away from the 
British Empire. Paradoxical as it may seem, there {fs 
less protection for Tudians withiu the Empire than 
ouside. As for self-respect and the decent amenities 
of life, it is not surprising that existence under a 
foreign gevernment, none of whose political purposes 
lg served by our persecution, should be more 
tolerable than iu the Empire. The clear hint to us, 
therefore, 1s that colonisation outside the Empire 
should be regulated and encouraged as far as it lies 
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in our power, As it happens, the lands with which 
we are connected by the great historical traditions of 
our colonial greatness He near at hand, free of 
British control. The Islands of the East Indies, Java 
Boineo, Sumatra are vast empty fertile lands where 
we once p'anted people and civilisetion and where 
It should be possible for us to do so again. The exact 
methods and means of the new colonisation should 
not be beyond the capacity cf the Congress to tackle. 


rn 


Whittling Down 


The process of whittling down has already commenced, 
The proposal that the Indian members of the Imperial 
Conference should withdraw has been mod fi d at Mrs. 
Besant’s meeting at Madras at requesting the Govern- 
ment of India to instruct Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to 
lodge a protest at the Conference and to withd aw if 
he be not allowed to do so Tne lodging of a protest 
is all that ie insisted on and thereafter the members 
may prrilcioata in the Conference. This is how our 
initlal resolution is ever’subsequently sickled over. Yet 
another typical resolution passed is thet the principle 
of reciprocity be made the test question for candi- 
dates at the ensuing elections. Is there a single party 
or Individual in India who questions this principle? Is 
it not sheer camouflage to put as an issue at an election 
what we know for certain every candidate without cx- 
ception accepts? What is the meaning of putting forth 
as an issue that to which all competing candidates 
must return the same answer? The elections must 
necessarily turn in point of fact on other issues over 
which cpinion Is divided. The proposal therefore loses 
all meaning. Questions over which an assembly or 
perliament hes jurisdiction can be made into issues for 
election thereto. To get men elected on a matter over 
which there is no controv: rsy amongst ourselves to an 
assembly, admittedly incompetent to deal wi'h it, is 
merely going round and roun: the same point without 
advancing forward. 

Emperor Babar’s will 

The Serva ¢t has published the following from the 
will of Babar, the first of the great Moghul Emperors 
of India: — 

_ ©Q my soul! People of diverse religions inhabit India;‘and it is 
a matter of thanks-giving to God that the King of Kings has 
cnirusted the Government of this country to you. It, therefore, 
behoves you that,—(l) You should not allow religious prejudices 
to influence your mind, but administer impartia] justice having 
due regard to tha religious susceptibilities and relizious customs of 
all sections of the people. (2) In particular, refrain from the 
slaughter of cows, which will help you te obtain a ho!ld on the 
heart of the people of Iudia, Thus you will bind ths people of this 
land tq yourself by ties of gratitude. (3) You shoald never destroy 
the places of worship uf any community and always be justice- 
loving, so chat the relation between the king and his subjects may 
remain cordial and there be peace and conteatment fu the Jand, 
(+) The propagation of [slam will be better carried on with the 
sword of love and obligation than with the sword of oppression, 
(*) Always ignore the mutual dissensions cf Shias and Sunnis, 
otherwise they will lead to the weakness of Islam. (¢) Treat the 
different peculiarities of your subjects as the different seasons of 
the year, so that the body politic may remain free trom disease’, 
Cc. R. 
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Problems of Indian Agriculture-I 


Eb Woes of the Pessant 
[ AR rights reserved by the Contributor } 


It used to be a trite citicism against the Indian 
publicists of an earlier generation that they were all 
professional men, who were representatives, if at all, 
of the comfortable classes, end to whom the weal 
and woe of the dumb millions of their countrymen 
was not of the slightest concero. The criticism wae 
as cruel as it was appareviiy correct. The early 
leaders in any community. awakening to the conscious. 
ness of a common national purpose and suffering 
from a sense of unmerited wrongs, must necessarily 
spring from those classes who have at once the leisure 
and the ivtelligerce to think of som thing beyond 
and above the daily problem of the bread and butter 
for themselves and femily. But strong as is the virus 
of class sympathies, it is utterly untrue to say of the 
Indian politicians of an earlier generation that they 
were wanting in any real perceptiun of tbe misfortunes 
of the bulk of the count:y or that the foreign English 
elvilian, unfamiliar with their customs end wunac- 
queinted with their ways and feelings, was the only 
friend of the dumb millions of India. It_was Romesh 
Dutt, an Indian and ae Civilian representing ‘he 
comforteb'e classes, who Grst raised the cry of ‘he 
peasant’s woes. As generation has succeeded generation 
the perception of the wrongs of the Indian peasantry 
has hecome so acute thet there is now not an Indien 
publicist of note who could venture to disregard or treat 
lightly of the hardships of the Indian agricultural 
classes. The message of the Spinning Wheel preached 
by the latest Saint and Saviour of India is but one 
indication among thousands that the modern nationalist 
Indian is acutely anxious to redress the wrongs that 
were previously not unnoticed, but perhaps not so 
strongly emphasised as they latterly bave-come to be. 
There ate, indeed,-even now men,—and intelligent, 
educated men, at that, who consider it possible to 
keep politics and economics apart in India, of all 
countries in the world, But the recognition of the 
dominant force of economic considerations in national 
as well as international politics in now so universal 
that we can afford to ignore this microscopic minority 
of misguided persons, whom self-interest or a want of 
intelligence compels to swallow and reproduce the 
shibboleth that other interested parties have circulated 
for thelr own benefit. 


‘And in the nature of things, it was Impossible 
for the Indian leaders to avoid thinking of the woes 
of the Indian peasant, These are too gigantic to be 
overlooked, The following table cf the occupations of 
Indian peoples tells ite own tale. Two out of every 
three men in India are engeged in the production of 
saw materials, principally from the surface of the ~ 
earth, How can the third afford to overlook the 
hardships of his two other brothers, particulerly if, 
as is the case, his own prosperity depends upon thet 
of the other two? 


Occupations: of the Indian Peoples 


yt LY ee er ee ee cag trp een ae 818,470,014 
A--PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS... 227,030,092 
1—L£zploitation of the burface of the Earth .., 226,550,483 
Pasture and agiculture... ak ap ~ $24,696,900 
(a) Ordinary cultivation... are 216,787,137 
(6) Growing of special products and sarket rane 2,012,503 
(c) Forestry vee eee ees ace eee 672 093 
(4d) Raising of farm atock = ee ae 8,176,104 
(¢) Raising of smal! animals ... on oe 48,063 
Fishing and hanting... Rec we ave 1,854,584 
Li—Exztraction of : Minerals Sib aa ae 528,609 
Mines one we o° See ‘sie er 375,927 

- Quarries ot bard sakes a ae eae ea 75,424 
Salt etc. eee aoe vee eee aoe eee 78,258 


B--PREPARATION & SUPPLY OF MATERIAL SUBSTANCES £8,191,121 


IIT~ Industry ere ere ere ace eee 83, 323 41 
Textiles hes $,306,601 
Tie, sking & hard matcrials Sore the nina! ‘Biogdom 698,741 
Wood, ees ee oe ate Bed eee 8,799,892 
Metals vee ere 40% 208 toe ter 1,231,445 
Ceramics eve eve od ete ork bee 2,240,210 
Chemical products properly co called, and analogous 1,241,°87 
Food industries eve eee eee ete ore 3,711,673 
Industries of dress and the toilet ... ov» 7,750,609 
Furnitare industries ser esa <b eve 89,268 
Building industries ane eee vee 2,063,498 
Construction of means of transport ee 66,056 
Production and transmission of physical forecs (heat 

light, electric ty, motive power etc, — eve 14,38¢ 


Industries of lJuaury and those pertaining to literature 
and to arts and sciences, w.. ars owe 2,141,663 
Tadustries converued with refuse matter a. 1,883,516 
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v7 Scan tee nee Oe eas ty aus 5,023,900 XI—Insufficientty y described Occupations 5,226,210 
ns note Sauer aa haere. -: 982,766 
tis * 5 : 2.781.938 XII—Unproductice eee 00 3,451,381 
ace} a0 eee eee w-@ -- ’ ] 

: Inmates of jails, asylams and hospitals aaa 132,610 
Transport by rail we reat Pata® oF 1,062,493 Beggars, vagrants and prostitutes... as 3,318,77 
Pest Office, telegraph and telephone services 201,781 Important as the foregoing figures ate. they do not 

P—Ivrade tenes oo 17,839,10. tell the whole tale. For the population engaged in 
Banke, esablishments of edit exchange and insurance 1,220,187 Transport 5,028,900 
Brekerage, commission and export .,.. ene 240,851 Trad 17,£39,102 
Trade in textiles tes Sent ase 1,277,468 Public Administration  10,912.123 
Trade In skins, leather aud Hits barney 896,712 Miscellaneous 17,286,678 
Meebdae hes ORR cg sar a ad ok eee 224,838 or over 5 crores, or some 16 per cent of the total 
sf Indian population !s pursuing cccupations which can 
Trade in metals wen oes das ne 59,766 
aise cen ies cae eee ro1ps St most be regarded as not directly productive, but 
Trade in chemical products ... seas vee 171,997. «essentially parasitical; which are maintained in @ state 
Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc, ee ‘axe 419,002 of pay viaAdrabe siuply on basic ae! RigRec oe 
Other trade in food stuffs 44. aw eee 9,478,868 pan pce Sella toe ie ae vec =4 ve 
The real purpose of society having been Jost aight of, 
ie in clothing and toilet articles ve $06,701 the scale of values has been Inverted. until the actual, 
“oop a a auch gS a aaa PY aaa seal producer, upcn whomd-ecendsin totothe material 
Trade in building materials... 9 ase sv $4,618 well-being of the commun'ty, Is the last person 
aa in rea Of trameport wo ave ae hae considered as at all of any importance in determining 
ier past PSs Sa onthe a oe 624,062 the policy of the community. We would not suggest 
Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to that this is absolutely and exclusively an Indian 
letters and the aits and sciences wee 522,130 = peculiarity. It obtains wherever commerciallam has 
Trade in refuse matter Py aie wks 3,698 : 
taken root so deep that the entire purpose of Society 
Trade of other sorts ‘ae oes ae aie 2,192,634 
Is perverted ont of all recognition. We only seek to 
C—PusLic ADMINISTRATIONS & LIBBRAL ABTS 10,912,123 emphasise by these figures the disproportionate import- 
VI—~—Public Force tee aee eve eee tee 2,398,686 Aas aa India, with nearly Bre-simhe of its popalatian 
Army Oe pe ee ecso7s -Girectly or indirectly dependant upon the bounty of 
Navy eee eee Gte eee eos eee 4.840 Mother Earth, of the agrarian question. 
oo So Gog ie Rea erates ti hk 1,728,668 {f the foregoing does not suffictertly impress upon 
Wee Pika sintsitration cs Gaiatos the reader the importance of the questions relating to 
: agrarien life in this country, let us view the same 
ViI0I—Professions ané Liberal Arte .. 0... 5,823,357 from another stand-point. In a recent estimate of the 
id | esces ence! tens Wa 2769499 netional wealth of India, confined only to the reletive- 
oe te Ys 303,408 ly more advanced regions of British India, the figures 
ssa Caan hh 7 ae Ca a At at the bottom of the page are significant. 
Pa ae ak aed ieee 9311 He The total agiicultural produce—gross valuation at 
wn wholesale rates 1s thus about 711 crores in 1913-14 
IX-—Persons living principally on the énceme 540,175 and between 1300 to 1150 crores in 1920 and 1922 
Pee MERI ARGUE.. gy ee ioseerg sTeSPECtvely. The remaining good crops and other 
~ ; farm produce may be thus estimeted in quantity and 
ee PERE. sin seas 4,599,080 value from the authorities already quoted:— 


A -rage 1910-11 to = 
1914<15 bhai’ 16 to 1921=22 
SANT Pe MATER Be, Ae ees 
Articles ig tng apie Quantity | Value Quantity Value 


Tons | Rupees Tons Rupees 


| 
| 
| 
ot oe 3,860, 904,000 32,031,100 |739,91,84,100 | 33,038,000 |550,84,86,000 
iets kine spree eh Wl} 89,000 9,288,000 |186,11,28,000 9,817,000 |[89 94,13,0u0 
2 oa pipe Bee 8,96,000 2,867,00¢ |104,93,22,000 2,590 990 | 88.97.30,090 
Race & Mustard| — 1,276'000 | 19°47 noreee 434.000. | 13,28.94,000 434.000 | 11.50.10 000 
Besoin ‘MA OG 08,000 1,072,060 | 29,15,84,000 1,146,000 | 27,31,48 000 
Cedandunt ea Lae bipe a 421,000 | 16,62.95,000 515,000 | 16,11.95,000 
Indigo spond 116:25,000 952.000 | 35.89,04,000 920.000 | 25,23,00,000 
Tea Peed oF Aen aes 3,700 | 3,00.00,000 3,045 | 2,55,12.000 
Coffee »99,50,000 167,82 | 18.71,32,000 122.429 | 1§,42,73,090 
Rubber a ere rete 1,19,95,2C0 9.217 | 1.39,08,000 
Cotto se 078 | 1,82,34,000 4043 | 1,65,11 800 
ae n 5 ig 60.32,27.000 787,857 |102,42,14.000 797,143 | 79.71,43,000 
| 64,77, 78. 900 1,427,143 | 59.52.21,000 711,607 | 24.90.62,.000 


4 G 11,24,84,000 .:93,61,07009, 1135039:9000 
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Artick:  -1918-14 1920-21 

Quantity Valuc Quantity Value 

Tons Re. Tons Re, 

Barley 2,885,008 —20,13.75,00C .3,128,000 _—7,53.80.008 
Bowar 4,044,000 —-28,30,80,006 4,964,000 —_64.42.80,000 
Jajra 4,815,000 —-:13,61.23,000 11,03 000 _-88.76,20.000 
Maize 2,084,000 —15,68,00,000 2,406,000 —-28,87.20.000 
Gram 1,938,000 -17,44,20,000 4,835,000 —_69,":6,00,002 
Total 95,13,00,000 9,38,95,80,000 


The total cgricultiral produce fs thus yalued: at 
$06 crores in 1913=14- and 1368 crores in 1921-22. 
Add to this 100 crores of gtogs produce. iz Industry end 
mining” in 1921-22 and we get a total gross income 
or production of the people of India in 1913-14 at 
$50 crores, in round figures, and 1470 crores, 
also. in ronnd figures, 
may regard prices in 1921~22 to. be 50 per cent above 
1913-14 level, the real value of the production in India 
cannot be taken at more than 1000 crores per annum 
at the present time. Even at the inflated figure we get 
an income per head of Rs. 46 per annum in the 
whole of the Indian !Empire. 


_. According to this mode of reckoning practically 
90% , if not the whole of the annual wealth produced 
in India, is due tothe agricultural classes. It is absurd 
te argue, even if we had not such incontestable proofs, 


that the sympathetic and resoonsible leaders of the 


a a IS A I tie 
-*The gross production in industry and mining is thus given ir 


the Statistics ef British India, Vol, P, 2:— 
1919-30 (in crores) 


Rs 
Cotton goods 57°31 
Coal 10°12 
Iron 465 
Magnesite 1°54 
Paper 2°09 
Wollen goods 1°65 
Sa 1°62 
Gold 2°25 
Petroleum 1°83 
Miacellaneous *63 


This makes a total of 86°82 crores. But it does not give the 
values of cotton yarn and twist, nor of silk goods, nor 
jate goods, for which we may add a round figure in gross of 
63°68 crores to make the total of 150 crores, This is at the values 
“of 1919-20, which ought therefore to be reduced by 1/3 at loast to 
get the figure for 1921-22 and by 2/3 to get those of 
1918-14. We have not included, in there figures, the 
income from house property or the net profits of commercial 
undertakings like Banks, insurance companies, Transport Services 
and the gains of small tradesmen all over the country, as these 
do not make real additional matcrial production, but are rather in 
the nature ef a tax upon production. Altogether they cannot 
exceed 100 crores per annum all told. On the other hand we have 
also omitted the debt account, as the inclusion of the internal debt 
at least will simply involve the error of committing the same thing 

twice over. The agricultural classes are, for instance, suffering from 
a debt load estimated at anything like 600 crorcs or upwards; but 
in so far as the charge for the mainteneuce of this debt is a 
deduction. from the agriculturiets’ produce, it ip a Corresponding gain 
to the other sections of the people; und so it need Kot be counted 
separately. This logic does not apply, of course, to the Indian debt 
heid outside India—which requires now some 20 cicres by way of 
an annual charge. A good deal of this is unprouuctive; but a 
portion of it is taken as a productive charge, anu as we have Rot 
apecifically counted the assets against which the charge is debited, 
we need not include the charge either. In any case even the 
unproductive debt of India and ite annual charge if acbited would 
make a very fractional deduction from the wealth secount 


ag given above,’ . _ 
oy Tease Tariffs sui Transport in India” by %, T, Sbah? 
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Indian people could ever afford to neglect or overlork 
this mighty interest and its problems. It has been the 
fashion with the Sot-disant champions of the Ind‘an 
peasantry to meastie the prosperity of the classes they 
shamplon in appearance by the amount with which 
their resourcea are drained,—ij. e. by the growth of 
the volume of public revenu-s, or of the Foreign, 
and particvlarly the Export Trede of India, which 
meither of hem indi-ate the real prosperity of the 
people. If enything, they must be taken to be the 
canker which eateth away the vitals of the people 
and no measure could be too strong which seeks to 
limit the activity of these mischievous factors. The 
entire national economy of India is being insidiously, 
impercertibly organ'sed on a false basis, which would 
make this mighty land of our’s serve the purpose only 
of foreign industrialists and exploiters. And. so great 
is the force of an initial fallacy, that nany of our 
own people have come to measure the prosperity of 
the country by the most unreliable of all measures:< 
the magnitude of the export trade in raw 07 aterials. 
They forget, however, that such a ceaseless drain of 
the raw materials only means an intensification of 
the poverty of our own people, and ncetably of the 
agriculiusal producer of these very same materials. For 
had these metetiels remained at home, had the 
economic lite of the nation been organised so as to 
consume, by cur own effcris end in ovr own Jabour, 
the raw material we produce, we would not have to 
pay the tribute we now annually, but imperceptibly, 
pay—not merely to the forrign manufacturer of this 
very same raw materiel which we afterwerd simport in 
the shape of finished goods, but al the thonsard little 
incidental charges of a host of middlemen in the shape 
of allowances and commissions and insurance rremia 
and transport dues and bankers’ commissions and what 
not, the sum total of which has never been accurately 
estimated, but the entire amount cf which might bave 
remained in the country, as it for centuriesin the past, 
until the advent of the present form of onr national 
economy, did remain in the country. India never 
produced go'd within her own nattral frontiers; 
and yet the description of the loot of every one of 
the corqguerors {rom a ross the frontiers leaves us 
aghast at the stories of the ancunt of gold thet must 
bave sonchow come into the country and accumu. 
lated by ages of painstaking procucers and thrifty con- 
sumers, There is no other explanation possible fer 
these stories except that the gold of the world fourd 
ltg way into India owing to the favourable trade 
balance maintained by India, thanks to an industrial 


position unrivalled among her competitors. That 
industrial supremacy is a dream of the past,—a mighty 


source of vain regrets. Our commerce, failing a thriy- 
ing industry in the country itself, is uncertain, parasl- 
tical, and mainly at the metcy of foreign elements, 
who naturally shape itin their own interests. The de- 
cay of industries and the decliie of the commerce of 
the country has unavoidably effected the agriculiure 
of the couuiry. For, however much it might produce, 
however wuch the agricultuist classes might starve 
themselves, the surplus is not enough to pay a steadily 
accumulating adverse baiance of accounts, in which ine 
visible items play @ far greater role than the virible 
and objective statistics of trade returns, It would suffice 
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to indicate the height of misapprehension we have tions, it is glibly assumed that the asbevosin only bui- 
arrived at to mention only a single illustration. The den is in the form of the Land Revenue! 


advocates of an industrial restoration of India, if need - We have already indicated that the source of the 
be, by every effort in the power of the combined  peasant’s misfortune springs from a fundemental mis- 
might of the community as represented by the State, conception of the needs and basis of national economy. 
are regarded as the ratural enemies of the agricultural 4. , queer illustration of this dictum, let us consider 
classes, As though there wasa necessary and un- (he fact, that under the present organisation, even out 
avoidable antithesis between the agricultural classes ‘ef the -adiniited misfortauee of the cedsants athe extee 
and the industrialists, both of whom are producers! The plished regime seeks to make money for the govern- 
agricultural class cannot eauffer; it would on the com- mental machine. Does the peasant drink? Let us tax 
trary benefit naturally and necessarily by a wire ex- his drink, and salve our national or public conscience 
tension of the indstries of the country, which would fy the belief that the tax would act as a brake on 
make an ever increasing demand for the raw materials ine drinking propensity. Does the tax feil to arrest 
that agriculture alone can produce; which would afford the havoc of intoxicants? Well, let us tax still more. 
& constantly increasing variety of certain profitable em- What matters it, that the taxation of this nature be- 
ployment thet cannot but be welcome-to the egricul- comes an immoral asscclation of the Government,—that 
tural classes, not only as affording a natural and effi- Is, of the ertire community,—in intensifying the misery 
cient insurance against the periodical scourge of & of lig most Important section? We ere civilised enough 
failure of rains, but also as relleving the overburdened to fling up our hands in holy horror at the suggestion 
soil of that extra pressure, which the growth of num- that the still persistent trefic in human beings con- 
bers, unbalanced by any increase inemployment, must — gucted by the brothel-keepers and their auxiliarles in 
naturally involve. And still they think the agricultur- great.citles should be struck at the very root by the 
ists would oppose a regime of intensive protection to institution of public municipal brothels that would, If 
new industries suitable to the natural conditions ot evade the malo evil, at least guarantee the ele 
SF whe _ country! There is a great force mentary tights of miserable humanity to the poor be 
in hypnotism; and the constant repetition of an anti- nighted inmates of such human slaughter houses. The 
thesis of interest even though in reality there is no community eas such should, we would be told, bave 
such antithesis, cannot but mislead the unsophisticated nothing to do with such an immoral, inhuman traffic 
agriculturist into believing in such an opposition to even though this very aloofness of the community 
his own undoing. only results in a complete immunity to the brothel 
The woes of the peasant do not end merely in a fand-lord and the brothel proprietor, with hls aldes-de- 
fundamental misconception of the requirements of our camp of plmps and bullies and seducers or ravishers. 
national econony, which has been foisted upon us for Has no one ever considered that the association, by 
interested motives by interested parties, The agricuitt- taxation of intoxicants, of the community in the drink 
rist is the most cruelly burdened among the tex-payers traffic is equally sinful, and materially far more mils- 
of India. He pays, of course, the whole of the Land chlevous than the suggested regulation of brothels 
Revenue,—the fundamental injustice of which we shall would ever be? It Is the unavoidable corsequence of 
have occasion to expose more in detail later on iv = the original sin of our modern capitalistic society, that 
this serles,—(35 crores), and the bulk of the Customs for maintaining a smell parasitic class in luxurious idle- 
and Excise Revenue, as well as the Salt Duty of the ness, ev-ry available surplus, real or imaginery, must 
central and local governments, say 80 crores, ag the be forced ont of the really produc'ng classes and con- 
peasent’s share under these three heads. He bears no verted to the purpose of perpetrating still more 
inconsiderable share of the Stamp Duties, at least on profoundly the initial injustice of that earran- 
the Judicial side,—and has almost a monopoly of the gement, The vices as well as the miseries of the poor 
Forest burdens, another total of ten crores, in round will not only not be treated with a view to ntter ex- 
figures, as representing the peasant’s contribution for tinction, but will be utilised to be @ source of profit to 
ne brivilege of belonging to the British Indian Empire. their natural protagonists. The instance of the taxation 
Of the Railway dues and Post Office services the pea- of drink traffic 1s too common and tco petent to be 
sent takes his humble share, even though these som ignored. But there are scores of others, equally injurious 
called earning assets may really mean a foss to the though less visible and tangible, and therefore less 
— crament. In fact, barring the Income tax and the easily amenable to correction. And all these add to a 
Opium revenue, we know of not a single item in the tax- tale of woe already heavy beyond endurance or even 
System Ot Tudia, which does not directly or indirectly, belief. We shall examime in the following supplements 
ultithately or immediately, fall upon the peasant and a few of the most outstanding aud specific grievances 
add to his burdens, And yet, in common generallisa- of the Indian agriculturist classes, K, 
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Notes 
Delhi 


The decision of the Congress at Delhi was tke 
only pnssible one under the circumstances. When 
Maulana Mahomedali who holds stronger views than 
myself regarding Councils, who holds in his broad 
chest the heart of Islam in India—when cven ke 
found it impossible to persuade and gave up the fight, 
it was final. I threw up the sponge at once. In 
reply to an urgent telegram on Saturday, when 
the Subjects Commiltee was I sent a 
reply advising that Maulana Mahomedali sbould be 
given complete freedom of judgment and action 
and that if he was keen for a compromise frieuds 
should follow his lead. I sald it was clear that 
the nation must bave the lesson of hard experience 
and that the usefulness of decisions was at an 
end. I said we had done our utmost and Jet us 
not any riore stand in the way. I understand my 
telegram reached when Rajendrababu had just finished 
his speech coming to the same conclusion and that 
Vallabhbbal adopted and read my telegram in his 
own speech. 


SINTINZ » 


Maulana Mahomedali’s reference to a message from 
Mahatmaji was nothing new or more then the well- 
known position which Mahatmaji always insisted upon: 
that policy should not be controlled from or be 
shaped to suit supposed opinions of men inside prison 
and that if leaders outside prisons felt convinced that 
any partic-lar action was necesswy iu the interests 
of the country, they onght to take such action 
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without regard to his own opinion. The so-called 
message did not mean that in Maulana’s opinion 
there was the slightest charge in Mahatmaji’s views, 
but on the contrary he made it clear that he was 
still for the entire programme, 

The Peace Prize 


Whether there in any truth in the rumour that 
the Nobel Prize for peace this year has been awarded 
to Mahatma Gandhi I cannot “+. But this is true 
that since the commencenient 2 Christian era 
the man who bas done {0-_ greatest practical 
service to the cause of peace in the world 
fs Mahatma Gandhi. If the Prize is to be awarded not 
tothe man who invents the most terrible explosive 
or the most effective engine from which to deal death 
and devastation or, which js the same thing, to the 
man who arranges the most effective ententes and 
combinations among governments which make wer 
more deidiy when it breakes out after being averted 
for some time, if on the other hand the mau who kas 
shaped, tested and given to the innocent a powerful 
weapon with which to guard the rights ef man with- 
out shedding blcod and who has thereby meade a sclid 
and permanent contribution to peace in the world 
should have the award, then Gandhi is the one man 
in the world deserving the prize. 


Not for peace alone, bt if a prize were to bs awar ted 
for the greatest service to re'igion in genera’ or Chris- 
tianity in particular, the man who showed the way 
of converting the theory cf Christian conduct into 
actual practice and made it a solvent of rational as 
well a3 individual wrong, that priza should go to 
Gandhi, 


Peace is Love 

Peace js the triumph of truth, not armed nentra- 
lity which is but a shell enclosing deadly war thirst- 
ing for the match to be struck, Peace is not the 
triump2 of coercion which suppresses truth and 
freedom and holds down their self-expression. If that 
were so, the Nobel Prize should goto the Govern- 
ment which has secured such peace in India, 
Suppression of untest is not peace. It is but the 
climax of war’s ugly triumph. Both Christ ard Gardai 
brought grief and unrest into man’s wind, in the 
family and the nation. 


triumph of love “over anger, 
Ard 


fran in 


True peace Js the 
suffering over violence, innocence 
this Gandhi bas belped to accomplish as no 
recent times has done and as scientif caliy as Pasteur 
and Lister did in thelr work, discovering, practising, 


over crime. 
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testing and permanently benefitting humanity. It was 
Gandhi’s Satyagraha that saved India {rom 
bloody revolution and murder during the Great War. 
It was his message from the East that saved Europe 
from war and revolution again when France invaded 


Germany this year. 


The prize however for such teachings is not a Nobel 
Prize or a crown or a pension, but a cup of hemlock 
or a crown of thorns and the cross or of slow death 
in prison. Gandhi has had his prize this day eighteen 
months ago. The Nobel Prize judges would be 
performing a superhuman act of justice to be recorded 
in history if they should honour their trust by 
recognising the service to hymanity of one whom great 
and powerfvl Britain is holding within prison walls 
as its greatest enemy. She would exercise all her 
direct and indirect influence to prevent such an 
exposing of her own crime unless indeed Gandhi js 
wanted to act as policeman in Indla during another 
European war. 


Misfortune 


It looks as if we must abandon now all hope of a 
united and effective political programme for Congress- 
men end Liberals. I have no hesitation In saying 
that the chief cause of this is Mr. Shastri’s illness. 
The doctors have shut him up at Bangalore as 
effectively as Government has shut tp Mahatmaji at 
Yeravda, He can see nobody, receive no letters nor 
reid newspapers. This has effectively prevented the 
plannicg of strong and united action which seemed 
so near. Mr. Shastri’s friends have proved not half as 
determined as they ought to have been, A great end 
historic opportunity seems almost Jost by this a:cldent 
ofan individual’s illness, Eventhe resignation of the 
members of the Imperial Conference which Mr, 
- Shastri recommended sostrongly in his statement bas fallen 
& prey to omnivorous parliamentarianism., The proposal 
has been effectively nullifisd by the counter-suggestion 
of lodging a protest, 


The Only Way 


What then should we do? ‘The supreme yet the 
simplest duty is spinning, Nothing can be more shame- 
ful to India than if she should fail to complete the 
boycott of foreign cloth even after Kenya, This is the 
magic key for Swaraj, for national honour, for equality 
among the peoples of the world, for unity among oure 
Sélvesi—he key that will open the gate of Yeravda 
jail as well. No committee will help us to boycott, 
The spianing wheel religiously taken up in every p2t- 
tlotic or self-respecting household will alone effect the 
boycott which everybody now wants. Not in high-raof- 
ed halls or on platforms, but in the cottage have we 
to win our battle. What we want is not mere benevo- 
lent toleration, not the ‘‘I havealso Khaddar at home” 
Sttitude, nor the ‘‘will you get me some Khaddar?” 
support, but the hum of the wheel heard every where 
in answer to Britain's insult—the hum that means 
irresistible revolution, 


Enquiry Committee Arrested 


Of the many wounderful uses to which Covern- 
ment bas put the Security Sections of the Criminal 


. are not reasonably equal. 


Procedure Code the last instance is worthy of 
being recorded. The Committee deputed by the 
Shiromani Committee to enquire into police 
excesses in the Doaba in Punjab have been 
arrested as likely to cause a breach of peace. One 
of them is the Secretary of Central Sikh Lesgue and 
others are important members of the Sikh Shiromari 
Committee’s executive. Thus has official crime been 
effectively protected, from disclosure. Cc. R, 
The Boycott of British Goods 


The Indian Social Reformer raively euggests that 
the current rumours about the release of Mahatmaiji, 
current in Bombay and Delhi, may be founded on 
the fear of the Government that the boycott of British 
goods will be accepted by the Congress and that 
Gandhiji if free may be trusted to turn down any 
stich proposal. It is well known no doubt that he is 
opposed to any programme of the boycott of British 
goods, and it is extremely likely that the advocate of the 
boycott will find in him a resolute and probably fatal 
opponent. But speculations about the necessity of his 
discharge from prison for this specific (though 
unavowed) reason are based on the assumption — that 
the boycott has in it possibilities of success on a 
considerable scale. We do not for a moment grant 
the soundness of this assumption. Our objection to 
the proposed boycott is clear, We are not going to 
put our position on the doctrine of hatred. Not that 
it is not right and respectable enough, but it ruses 
the laughter of scoffers, and loyalty does not help 
serious thought or reasoning. But we do not wish to 
avoid the implications of personal loyalty and appeal. 
The fact teat Mahatmaji threw the whole weight of 
his authonty ageinst the disposal, is a consideration 
that cannot be lightly dismissed. When.sil is sald and 
dove, his word and direction are of sweeping worth. 
It was his appeal that brought to political birth millions 
in this country. To them his opposition counts vitally 
and none of them thinks any the worse of him (in 
fact it is a matter of virtue) because he said it was an 
evil thing to breed hatred, But let that pass. We are 
prepared to put ovr opposition on sound practical 
grounds. Dismiss the motive, what is it that is left ? 
A demand for- boycott casts on the Congress and iis 
officials a stupendous work to which we think they 
The Kbaddar Resolution 
was framed as necessitating the boycott of a specific 
article of import, yarn and cloth. The conception 
included the import from all forefgn countries, but as 
practical proposition the vast bulk of textile imports 
is from Grest Britain. 


We do not deny the spread of Khaddar, but we 
have to confess in all frankness that we falled in our 
attempts to secure a rigid boycott of foreign, mainly 
British textiles. If we stick to it there may be a 
chance some day of making the boycott of cloth com- 
plete. But we have not succeeded so far. What we 
however fril to see is: with what justification we 
who failed in the smaller adventure can 
undertake the bigger ? It isa mere impotent 
threat without the substance of reality. 
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The Future 


The Special Congress leaves the political future of 
the country ina state of obscurity and bewilderment. 
The problem of Hindu-Moslem unity gives grave 
reason for anxiety, but It is hardly a political question; 
it 1s the very foundation of all political programmes. 
All that we can predict is on the assumption that a 
formula of healing 1s found satisfying the two great 
communities. The absence of goodwill will leave us 
not with a prospect but with chaos, At the time of 
Writing we are not quite out of 
the woods, but a few broad lines of emergence and 
salyation are barely visible, 


The policy of the Congress towards the Govern- 
mett has assumed two different shapes. Officially it 
is going to have nothing to do with the Councils; 
but the permission granted to a section of Congress. 


men for contesting the elections and taking their 
seats in the Councils, with the knowledge 
that the permission will be availed of to 
the uttermost limit, cannot absolve the 


Congress from a genuine responsibility in the matter. 
On the other hand, the resolution on Civil Disobedience 
has committed the great national Institution to a 
positive programme or the possibility of a programme 
in Civil Revolution, much farther and much yadical 
than-any defined by Mahatmaji himself. As the back— 
ground of both Council entry and Civil Disobedience, 
the Constructive Programme has been affirmed with 
a suggeston of greater faith and virility than at any 
time after Bardoli, 


The protagonists of Civil Revolt and Council -entry 
have embraced one another publicly and we ere willing 
to hope that the friendship thus established will leave 
the psycholcg’cal atmosphere free from the teint of 
bitterness. The principles, however, of the two 
policies—one: Civil Disobedience immediately and sans 
phrase, and two: Civil Disobedience, the atmosphere for 
which has to be worked up through the Councils, 
remain interlocked in a life and death struggle. 
Maulana Mahomedali is a man of action, an elemental 
force with a fine disregard for fermulae, and his 
genius may yet resolve the conflict in a perfectly 
unexpected manner, by a method that he could rot 
define to-day, but on which he might stumble by the 
sheer force of circumstances, 


Councils and Civil Disobedience are irreconcilable; 
but both of them are intelligible. Of Councils we have 
spoken often encugh. Whatever the Swaraj party’s 
programme, the Extremists of that school, the men 
who through the triumphant months of Non~coopera- 
tion nursed their faith in secret and refused to des- 
palr, are pointing their-fingers to Constitutionalism. In 
one way or another they would return to the attack 
again and again till they succeed in infecting the 
country with their own zeal and in capturing the 
Congress and making it into a political caucus. We 
do not belleve for a minute that the last word was said 
at Delhi in the dealings between Constitutionalists and 
the Congress. Now that they have been permitted to 
enter the Councils, though in their own rigat, they 
Gre sure to assemble together at Coconada and ask 
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what they should do. They would submit themselves 
to the authority of the Congress and pray for 
directions, and who can blame them for doing s0? 
Whether Maulana Mahomedali would permit the 
Congress to issue the instructions asked for, we do 
rot know. He mfy refuse to have anything 
more to do with the ‘‘accursed thing’’ feeling 
that he had gone far enough. The logic of the course 
would, however, be in favour of the petitioners, 
and it is quite likely tbat pollticalexpediency may once 
more be permitted {o triumph over the demand of 
rigid principle. 


But we confess that It is the policy of immediate 
Civil Disobedience that fills us with a certain degree 
of anx’ety. We refuse to countenance the cynical 
plea that the resolution on that question was intended 
fs an eye-wash meant for the consolation of 
discontented No-changers. If the Committee appointed 
by the Congress fails to act there will be no Civil 
Disobeddience and the Congress will have no policy of 
its own. The worst that would heppen will 
be the continuation of the political malaise 
that has characterised the months _ after 
Gaya. But in our humble -judgment the 
presence of Maulana Mahomedal! in the Committee 
is a sufficient guarantee against inaction and the 
utter lack of an exciting fighting programme. From 
@ personal as well as a public point of view he can- 
not afford to be content with the manxtram of paralysis. 
In all frankness it is just hisspeed and volcanic energy 
that have to be reckoned with inthe future of Civil 
Disobedience. In the general atmosphere of riots and 
bloodshed, to which Hindu-Moslem troubles have 
given birth, it would be useful to remind ourselves 
that our policy is non—vivlent Non-cooperation and 
Civil Disobedience. Mahatmaji preached Ah’mssa during 
many years His words and action, fastsand penances, 
personal sacrifice and sufferings, the whole dislocation 
of his programme on the least show of violence had 
convinced the popular micd that violence was not only 
bid policy and a crime bu. also made his programme 
impossible, His refusal to traffic with it on any terms 
for any purpose had gripp:d the popular imagination. 
The lesson of Bardoli was that however high the 
chance of success, however dear the price. he would 
not hesitate to sacrifice the apparent success of a 
whole campaign for his one condition of AAtmsa. The 
lesson was truly learnt in 1922. The silencs, the very 
apathy with which the news of his arrest was received 
by India, was proof positive that the moral of Bardoll 
was perceived at its true and terrible worth. But let 
#O One commit the mistake of imaginirg that the lesson 
of non-violence is easy to learn or being once learnt 
may not be forgotten with fatal ease. Revolutions in 
human nature do not come that way. Guiu-ka-Bagh 
and Nagpur indicate that the lesson of Gandhism is 
not altogether forgotten. But it would be dangerous to 
infer that the self-control of a set battle will be pre- 
sent amid the convulsions of mass Civil Disobedience. 
It becomes, therefore, the duty of men with final autho- 
rity to assert once mere the supreme need of non- 
violence. We do not say thet @ programme of Civil 
Disobedience should be postponed indefinitely becuuse 
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of the possible outbreak of violence. But we are clear 
that no such campagiu can succeed amidst riots and 
bloodshed, Whoever has ultimate control should have 
coureee cetermination and ebillty enough to stop it 
on the slightest manifestation of force. 
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Sudarshan 


Our follies, our sotrows and our humiliations have 
been many. Doubt and distraction threatened to bring 
national feeling to the verge of despair. In the midst 
of this darkness, God’s scourge came in the shape of 
Kenya. ‘The chastisement has served to make the 
scales drop from off our eyes. The light which is now 
but a ray of hcpe will presently break forth into dawn, 
and soon sbine like the noon-day sun—if but we 
Temain true tothe Master who brought courage and 
hope to us !n the hour of our greatest misery. 


We have thrown off bellef in aught but our own 
sel/—:xertlon. A rigorous examination of all the wea- 
pons available and plans of action possible has been 
made by leaders of all shades of opinion. The imme- 
date thing to which every kind of examination has 
so far led is Khaddar, and only Khadder. All other js 
mere demonstration of but little avail. I am aware 
that many leaders and newspapers have been urging 
not Khaddar but boycott of British goods. Call it by 
avy name you like, the sovereign remedy is Khaddar, 
Anger may giveit other names; but the substance of it, 
when it comes to action as distinguished from words, 
is Khaddar. It is unpractical to talk of boycott of all 
foreign or even of all British goods. Situated as we 
are, it is futile to think of anytbing but cloth when 
seekiug to deal a swift and effective blow. The one 
industry which we can organise by ourselves and at 
once and with which we can bit without depending 
ov others, is c'oth. It is at the same time the largest 
British interest in India. The attack will be irresistible. 


Swadesh! is not Retaliation any more than clean- 
ing one’s own house is retaliation against the flies and 
other pests that swarm on account of the dirt. But let It 
be Retaliation if you like—for there is ro need to fight 
about words—retaliation of any other kind would be 
fru tless. On the other hazd, Swadeshi would not only 
have al! the advantages claimed for retaliation but be 


the frm foundation for permanent freedom and national 
Prosperity. 


There !s no need to dilute the national programme 
in order to meet the case of cloth made in Indian 
mills. This is the real difference between Khaddar 
as preached by Mahatmaji and the Swadeshi meant 
by some others. The advantages of inclusion of mill 
cloth would be mote than balanced by disadvantages. 
Mill cloth means mostly consumption of foreign yarn, 
and this is going back to Lancashire. The supply of 
genuine Indian will-spun and India woven cloth 
would be within the reach of the poor of our country 


only under the stress cf adequate competition. The 
exclusion of foreign plece-goods willleave the poor at 
the mercy of the mills unless another check is found, 
The adequate production of chatkha yarn and cottage- 
woven cloth is such a check. This can be stimulated 
only if we give Khaddar the national and religious 
importance which Mahatmaji and the Congress have 
sought to give it. 


The scope for cottage-spinzing end cottage-weaving 
is in our countary practically unlimited. It can easily 
replace a great fart at once and soon the whole of 
the foreign imports that have been supplying our 
wants. The substitution of imports by cottage labour is 
possible of immediate and swift accomplishment, if 
only we all, realising the supreme potency of 
Khaddar now, direct our united energies to it. 


It will save national honour. It will “‘bit’” England 
while it will also make the lives of the poor in 
India fuller and happier. Let us not be misled by 
false analcgies of other countries of the West where 
machin ry js mote easy of handling than cottege 
labour. Indla is different from those countries. Western 
countries do not export ‘‘ccolies’’: India does. In the 
West the masses are never idle: here millions are without 
work duiing seasons. In the West leisure time is 
utilised in many ways in the home: in our present 
plight it hai best be used to wiing justice from 
England, 


Tet us all unlte over the charkha, not only the 
so-called Congress parties, but even the extra—Congress 
parties; for every one now asks for boycott, and if 
one excludes foreign yarn as well as foteign weaving 
labour, Khaddar is the only way to boycott. In 
Khbaddar, then, we shculd give fcrm ard _ cclcur to 
the un'ty born cf Kenya. 


The sovereign talisman for Hindu-Muslim unity is | 
united and strenuous work, and in Khaddar there is 
scope for the united and strenuous work of all com- 
munities as in ncthing else. The settling of disputes 
is a remedial measure; defensive strengthening may 
help an armed neutrality and prevent loot and outrage; 
but strenuous work ina common programme of 
production will bring about true unity. 


Take then the charkhas out. Let them hum. It is 
the need of the hour, the sovereign elixir. It will 
bring peace where there has been tnrmolil, it will 
bring unity where there has been division, 
cooperation where there has been suspicion and 
hatred. It will wring justice from the unjust. The 
hum of the spinnirg=-wheel everywhere is the most 
effective and the noblest sgitation we can organise 
against the igaoble and wicked anti-Indian spirit of 
this Empire. 


We all want Mehatmaji out of prison. But is there 
a shadow of doubt that if he came out now and moved 
anidst rejoicings and demonstiations from Peshewar 
to Rameshwar, from Karachi to Gauhatti, the one 
insistent word on his lips, the one clarion call would 
be to spin, to spin? Ee | 
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The End 


The raising of the ban on the entry into the Coun- 
clls marks the end of.a great experiment. The Calcutta 
Special Congress decided that the British Government 
in India should be paralysed by the voluntary refusal 
by Indians to keep it going. As a method of political 
aciion it was magnificent. Read what Mr. W. H. 
Roberts says in the Polit¢cal Science Quarterly :— 


“I wish to insist upon the overwhelming grandeur 
of the ideal. Gandhi's vision of a revolution to 
liberate three hundred million people, achieved not 
through war or violence but primarily through a 
moral regeneration, is surely one of the most 
magnificent that was ever opento human aspiration. 
And it could not have been resisted by the most 
etupendous accumulations of materials of war. 


“Had his people been capable spiritually of such 
® programme as Gandhi demanded they world have 
been irresistible and no one conld have denied their 
spiritual leadership of the werld.” 


The programme was not merely magnificent but 
the understanding of it is fpossibie only against the 
broad background of recent Indian history. 


For, consider:—Gandhism, though famillar to the 
world since the days of South Africa, airlved in India 
as a political force Jate in the second decade of the 
twentieth century. It was the Rowlatt Act which 
brought Mahatneji and the Gcvernment cf India 
into serious conflict for the first time. The fassing of 
that Act was a national wrong {o prevent which all 
lawful and constitutions! methods were exhausted, 
Force was no remedy. The sugeestion was made by 
Mahatmaji that where force was rot svailab'e, non= 
violent resistance may do. The object was to paralyse 
the Government. With that point of departure it was 
proposed that the administration should be attacked In 
the sohere of law and justice. Civil Disobedience was 
really a positive aggressive attack on law Disobedience 
1o the Rowlatt Act was refused straight away, but 
that was not all, A force was organised with the 
avowed purpose of breaking laws. The very preparation 
for the campaign brought about disaster. Violence 
broke out on a large scal2z, Mabatmaji stopped the 
movement, 

Then came tha Khilafat movement. Makatmsji 
refused to have anything to do with Civil Disob2dience. 
Refusal to help was substituted for attack. Instead of 
breaking laws the cosutry was called upoa to withold 
the voluntary assistance without which the 
machinery of Governmeut could wot go on fora 
moment. The difference was not only in the manner 
of paralysing the Government but elso in the number 
eng:iged, In Civil Disobedience a selected number of 
people offered themselves, the individual sacrifice being 
big. They were soldiers and the risk which they rsn 
was their own, but the benefit of their sacrifice would 
accrue to the whole nation. In non-—cooperation the 
whole nation was called pon to undergo sacrifice 
whose individual incidence was sinall, Withdrawing 
children from schools was a sacrifice, but it wes less 
than that offered by » man going to prison for six 
months, The programme was conceived in stages, but 
the response to it was comparatively negligible, It 


was small but its smellsess did not prevent 
its developing forces of gigantic power and magnitude. 
The few lawyers and students who joined the 2ove- 
ment were consumed by a ciusading zeal end the 
authority of the Governwent began visibly to crumble. 
The programme failed, but the principle brought into 
belng giants in strength, bravery and revolt. According 
to our mind the last great act of nen-cooperation 
came early in 1921 when the students of Bengal 
came out. After that the day’s specific picgramme 
changed from time to time, but there was never 
again a concentiated drive to make men give up 
titles, lawyers their practice, students their colleges 
or Government servants their occupation. These things 
happened all along, bat they were the eddies in the 
vast current. The mainflow went Its way—organisation 
(Bezwada Programme), Khaddar and good deal besides. 
The spirit of the nation was in full flood, but it is 
c@reful to note that no effort was made to paralyse the 
Governinent by organising a strike amongst Govern- 
ment servants. The Fatwa declaring as haram service 
of the Government in its military and civil aspects 
was only an incident, 


When Mahatmaji announced that he vas going 
to prepare for Civil Disobedience in Bardoll, a new 
prospect was opened out. Though the word was that 
of 1919, the fact was altogether new. It was an 
amalgam of the 1919 Satysgraha and the nor-cc- 
operation of 1920, He selected an area for there were 
eroic and obscure features of the great repression; 
but we wish to fasten upon one fact. The msanner of 
the fight had nothizg to do either with mnon—coopera- 
tlon or with the Civil Disobedience contemplated at 
Bardoli. The nation went back tc the simpler weapon 
forged to fizht the Rowlatt Act. Tie notification of 
the Government penalising volunieers was defied 
establishing Swaraj within it by non-violent coercion, 
He proposed to isolate it from the british Empire. He 
said that he would get the local agen‘s of the 
Government to transfer their loyalty to him and he 
iptended to go on with the administration prepared 
to face everything. 


But itnever ca:eto pass. The adventure of the 
Crimival Law Amendment Act prevented the great 
consummation. But Chauri Chaura proved once again 
the danger of Civil Disobedience to the maintenance 
of peace. The question ouce more came up: can the 
nation ba ever educated in Gandhian non-violence? 


The Bardoli Piogramme was Mahatmaji’s answer. 
It weut Ceeper and further than any that he himself 
had so far imagined, The Constructive Programme is 
the essential condition of Civil Disobedience. 


Non-ceoperation may be possible without the Con- 
structive Programme, but not Civil Disobedience. What 
has happened now is that the programme suspended 
in March 1922 is formally if not finally repudiated, 
We have no iliusion about it, whatever resolutions 
may say. 


It is the end of a noble, world~defying effort and 
tears are no sign of weakness in them who, remember- 
ing the hope of the dawn and the power of the day, 
are now fated to watch the last dipping of the sun in 


sad and confused light-parade of our sorrows ard 
Ispse into paralysis! A thousand times no, Whctber we 
go forward or not, the country cannot remain where 
she is. But it is a time of enxiety. There are two 
courses open:—Constitutionalism o* Civil Disobedience, 
Bot the fate of the country is in Maulana Mahomedali’s 
hands. We would confidentlv leave it there praying 
ind trembling, 


Notes 
(Continue?) 


Torture in India 


Mr. Shivam, the indefatigable Secretary of Rowbay 
City G. Ward District Corgress Committee, who him- 
self served his term as frisoner in the C. P., sends 
for publication a statement from another Satyagrahi 
prisoner regrading prison treatment in that 
province. The deponent is a Sindhi volunteer who 
was incarceiated in Chanda jail. I give the statement 
without any correction whatever:— 


“The Chavda jail is to C. P. what notorious Visapur jail is 
to Bombay. The Jailor was calling the Satyagrahi Volunteers 
by all sorts of names. The Penal Diet given as punishment was 
aasde by dropping Jawari Atta and salt into hot water. The 
Jailor had instructed the convict warder to report against gehort- 
working men something or other every half an hour. There was 
no privacy in the latrine. Two had to sit close together without 
partition in the middle, Those who failed to eat the full quantity 
of meal given were given punishment, Also those who picked out 
any dirt or mire from the ‘Roti’ or ‘Dhal’ and threw it out 
without eating same were punished, There was no privy arra:fe- 
ments whatsoever in the Barracks during night, If uncontrollable 
persons used to ease themselves with the pant on ia the ssloping 
position and keep holding the roiled portion aloof by one band 
throughout the night. Standing hand-cuffs were attached high 
on the wall and persons had to stand in the leaning porture all 
day. If during the day tbey wanted water to drink long delays 
were deliberaiely made in suppliyng eame, Furiber they should 
ask for it only once and if they asked @ second time owing to the 
delay they were punished for it, Half an lour’s delay used to 
generally occur. Hand-cuffs behind the back for two or three 
weeks night and day at s stretch ( except during meal, W..C, und 
privy ) used to be. administered, Night seil pot used to be kept 
near the headsjof persons during night to foree persons to apologise. 
If wennded = during work, treatment not allowed till the work is 
finished even in serious cases, Cross—bar-f.:ttcrs were from 2 to 24 
feet long, even though according to rules they must not excced 18 
inches. With cross~bar-fettere, persons were forced to bring stones 
from a furlong distance, break them into ‘Gitti’ aad carry them 
back again all that distance for throwing them out, Parawallas 
used to wake up sleeping persons during night and induce them 
to apologise and go away, lest they will have to die there. Convict 
warders and overseers used to cat specially prepared food in the 
barracks. The Jailor used to abuse persons publicly saying that 
he svas the King there, was none else over bim. The Superinten- 
deat used to approve of whatever the Jailor did.” 


“Short work” is the offence which political 
prisoners who are generally unused to manual labour 
commit when they fail to do as much of the tesk as 
is prescribed as the fu'l quota for able=bodled convicts 
of the moral turpitude class. Th’s is ‘ punished ’ in 
the name of civilisation with penal diet’, 


“Penal Diet” js diet unfit for cousumption by 
ordinary men. It is bad food even tor the able~bodied 
lebourer, It is therefore poison for the political prisoner 
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who has been used all his life to well cooked food. 
Flour merely soaked in hot water and salt, is one 
instance of ‘ penal diet’. 


“Standing Hand-cuffs’’ is another punishment 
which men who wish to fight for the political emancl- 
pation of their people must be prepared to undergo in 
India, The hands are tettered to the wall, and the 
position of the attachment decides whether the victin 
should keep standing all day on his toes or bending 
or at normal standing posture. Some idea of the old Jewish 
crucifxion can be bad by the sufferer of this British 
Indian sunishment. As the victim is educated and has 
frobably read the life of Christ, the punishment leaves 
effects quite other than what the jail officials intend. 


“Back Hand Couffs"’ is another punishment for 
politicals for being not as hardy or as cowardly or as 
dishonest as the thieves and robbers that the jail 
official takes as his standard good prisoner. The 
hards are manacled behind the back aud you 
have to spend the days and nights in this position ‘‘for 
two or three weeks night and day at a stretch’’ says 
the statement. I do rot know if all readers have the 
imagination to sealise in fu'l the horror of this torture. 
You mey try keeping kcth the hards behind your 
back one night and see what it feels like after a few 
minutes. This is a recognised means by which this 
Government hopes to make good citizens, and to con- 
vert errinz political prisoners into men fit for progres- 
sive freedom. 


Privacy in ‘atrines can hardly be sub- 
ject metter for dicussion after the above. Torture 


ta‘ses the soul abnve ordinary level. In such a condi- 
ion there is nothing like indecency possible. It is no 
disgrace if some weak men do not stand imprisonment 
tunder such conditions. What is a disgrace is that In- 
Cian cfficialg sgree to serve as instruments in such @ 
8; stem. 


Jasper Abraham of Kenya 


Jasper Abraham is the name of the white Kenya 
cit'zen. who killed Kitosh a native boy in his service. 
The story of the crime is told in the report of his 
tris] ap.earing elsewhere, taken from an East 
African newspaper. 


Kitosh rode his master’s mare without permission. 
The master learnt of this before 2 p.m. from a white 
neighbour of his. In the evening when the boy was 
going home to cook his food, he was summoned for 
the cffence. ‘‘Who gave you permission to rive the 
the mare ?’’ asked Jasper Abraham, 


The boy did not repiy The question was repeated 
several tines till at last the boy answered that he 
was no thief. 


Then began the flogging. Five men held the boy 
down while Abraham was administering the punish. 
went. At intervals during the flogging, the question 
‘who gave you pzrmission?’ was repeated, but the 
boy gave no anawer, When Jasper Abraham got tired 
on account of the exertion of administering the blows, 
he ordered aservant to keep up the tlorping. 
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Finding that it was not up to the desired reverlty, he 
put snother servant on to it. Then the boy, acco-ding 
to the murderer’s sworn evidence, pretended to faint; 
water was thrown over the boy~not to relieve, so 
admitted Jasper Abraham in Court, but as another 
form of punishment~and the question was repeated, 
still without answer, 

He was then lifted and put into a stcre-ro0om 
and tled up toa log. Jasper Abraham had supper 
and went into the rcom and found Kitosh not 
tled as wanted, but lying still on the ground. So he 
called up servants and had the boy tled tightly with 
his hands bebind his back and his tight Jeg bound to 
the post in front of him. Thus beaten, starved and 
crucified at 4 a, m, the boy yielded up the ghost. 
We do not know whether Kitosh regained conscious- 
ness and strength to cry with a loud voice to his 
God asking why He had forsaken him. But indeed 
Kitosh and his trlbe are forsaken. Kitosh was on 
“contract”? in Abraham’s service, He ran awa 

y once 
eighteen months before the event as he bad been 
flogged. He was ‘‘brought back’’ last April, Mr. An- 
drews has described in his articles the nature of these 
contracts, Relief from the contract however came in 
the manner related above. 


The judge sentenced Jasper Abraham to two year’s 
rigorous impriscnment, for the Crown Lad withdrawn 
the charge of murder! 


We know what little discomfort is {avolved in im- 
prisonment in the case of such white offenders, A 
local paper rema ks with dry humour that the colowed 
clerk, store keeper, and half a dozen native convicts 
must be busy jr paring the rcom, bedcing, curtains, 
washstands etc, for the white prisoner. Cc. R, 


The Case of Jasper Abraham 
who Killed Kitosh 


After William James Poulton, a Molo farmer and 
a neighbour of Abraham, had given his evidence of 
encountering the boy, now dead, riding Abraham's 
mare and telling Abrabam about it. He said in 
answer to the jury that there was no indication of 
the mare having been ridden violently, and when the 
witness retired Jasper Abraham elected t9 go into 
the witness box in his own defenco, and, beginning, 
he detailed the day till toward evening, when he 
saw the boy now dead pass along the ridge in front 
of him going to his honse with fire. He called the 
boy and he came and stood about: three yards away. 


Witness took great pains to explain to him what 
Mr. Poulton had told him, about having seen him 
riding the mare, eventually ending up with the question: 
‘Who gave you permission to ride the mare ?’ 

The boy did not reply and witness said he must 
have asked him about 20 or 30 times, until his first 
retort “came in the most impudent manner, that ho 
was not a thief.” 

Thig did annoy witness who got up, got hold of 
him, opened a door in the long building and pushed 
the boy in. The action burt him ( Abraham ) and he 
knew that if the boy offered resistance ho would not 
be able to handle him; so he called two moran who were 
alongside and inid them to get hold of the boy and 
put him down, Witness brought a soft oland rein and 
begau to béat him. 


The two moran were nnable to throw him down 
and witness had to oall three more and they put him 
down. Whon witness started to beat the boy; the boy 
“kicked up an enormous row”, 

The object of the leating ( Abraham continued ) 
from atart ‘o finish war to give the boy one or two 
ftrokes and then ask him the quertion, at times throw- 
ing down the rein. No anawer wan forthcoming and 
the whole time that witness was beating the boy he 
(witness) was in pain, and nono of the Jashes, according 
to his impression. ‘had much beef” behind them. 

Later he “realised that it was not worth it”, and 
to'd one of the natives accused to beat the boy because 
he ( Abraham) was naturally fagged and sat down 
on his stick, 

Accused No, 2 ‘was not putting anything into his 
strokes”, so witness called one of the other accused to 
take hold of the rein. He ‘‘was worse than useless” 
and witness put the third accused on toit It was 
while the Jatter was beating him that the boy ‘“‘plaged 
possum”, Abraham declared: “he had not fainted ” 
He stopped the flogging and rent one of the others 
for water, which he threw overthé boy in small 
quantities, and after each asking him the same question. 
He still “refused to reply’; and witness sent for more 
water and repeated the operation without success. 

Abraham further said it was quite obvious to him 
by this time that ho would get nothing out of deceased. 
He therefore told him to getup, having previously 
handed two more reins to the other boys, who at- 
tached one to his wrists and right ankle. The boy 
did not get up and was raised by the other boys. 

On arrival at the honse stcre, witness unlocked 
the door and told the boys to take deceased jn on 
the right side where he intended to tie him to a log 
to prevent his escape during the night. 

Just after supper witness saw the cook at the 
store window, told him to remain there while he went 
inside, deceased lying some iwo or three yards from 
where he was put and with the reins off him So he 
culled the cook and the toto and tied the boy up as 
before, bné tighter, with his hands behind his back and 
his right leg tied to the post in front of him. 

The next thing he remembers was at 4 a, m. when 
the toto awoke him and said the boy was dying. When 
he arrived at the store he found the boy dead. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Law, Abraham said he had 
an opportunity for asking the boy Kitosh at 2 p.m, as 
to ‘who gave him pe: missionto ride the mare?’ But there 
was & guest present, and he ‘did not want the possibility 
of a row” in front of a guest. 


Deceased was on contract and had worked for 
witness 18 mouths before. He had run away and 
had been brought back Jast April. His reason for 
running away then waa that he said he had been 
beaten by witness. Abraham admitted that he had 
beaten the boy. 

Abraham admitted flogging the boy for fifteen 
minutes, He had now pleaded guilty to “hurt” and 
“had chastised the boy to teach him a lesson for 
impertinence,” 

Hie had meantto hurt the boy but not severely. 
If the boy had admitted his error in ridmg the 
mare, no single struke would have been given. 

One of the native intimated to witness that 
deceased had had enough. He eaid the boy was dying. 
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By the Jury: The reason why he fetched water 
when he believed the boy had not fainted, was 
“simply another method of attack, as having been 
beaten for 20 minutes he still refused to answer the 
question,” 

Mr. Hopley then put in written statements by the 


native accused, which were read over. Mach pleaded 
not guilty to all the charges. 

Mr. Hopley called Dr. Arthur Jobn Jex-Blake M. 
A., M. D., F. R. OC. P., (Lond.) of Nairobi. 

In his opinion, in 8 case of this sort, where a body 
had been subjected to violence, port-mo-tem stainings 
are very easily interpreted as evidence of violence and 
& mistake has often been made. He was surprised to see 
no mention made in the post-mortem report. He quoted 


from Prof. Glaister’s Medical Jurisprudence that 
the effusion of blood in the small of the back and thighs 


of the deceased’s body would be due to “post-mortem 
stainings and not to the beating. 


The fact that the boy died 10 hours after the flogging, 
the doctor continned, showed that 10 hours were 
available for bodily repair. Repair set in very soon 
after the receipt of the injury—under the microscope 
witness kad seen it do so in a few seconds. 

The factors of post-mortém stainings and process 


of repair, had, therefore,in his opinion gone towards 
increasing the apparent severity of the beating. 


The injuries actually due to the beating were not 
sufficient in the ordinary course of nature to cause 
death, said Dr. Jer-Blake, In his opinion the cause 
of death was, in one factor, the emptiness of the stomach. 

The- Verdict 

The jury retired and remained in consnlation for 
over an tour, after which they returncd a verdict 
of “gnilty of grievous hurt”, 

They also gave it as their verdiot that‘the’ ‘death 
of the boy was caused hy the injuries inflicted by 
the accused, and aggravated by the want of nourizh- 
ment and that there had been no provocation. 

The same verdict applied to the native accused. 

| Judgment 

In giving judgment, His Honour said: Abraham 

had been convicted of a charge of a serious nature. 


He was glad to ray and it was fortunate that cases of 
this type were rare, but he mentioned certain osher 
cases of a like nature which had been dealt with, and 


said it was clear that the lesson of the Oourts had 
not been learned by accused. 


As regards the native accused, they were equally 
guilty, but had acted under the orders of their 
master, a Huropean, and therefore he considered that 


it would be an act of injustice if he imprisoned 
them. 


He imposed a sentence of two years’ R, I. 
Abraham, and one day each upon the natives, 


upon 


the cause of a man who is able to evoke willing sacrifice 
of the brave Akalls cannot be altogether unjust, 
Either in himself or symbolicaiiy he represents a 
principle that is every day being sanctified by 
unstinted suffering. Secendly, the incident of Jaitore 
signifies that the measure of strength which will be 


demanded of true Saryagrahis will be beyond any- 
thing that we can yet conceive of. The assessment 


Will be settled by the height of sacrifice and nothing 
else. We have reckoned on imprisonment, loss of 


property, and death, Now it is starvation. To-morrow 
it will be some other ingenuity of evil. 


I:.vention of Satan af 

News from the State of Nabha reveals an anziots 
situation, The 9:h September was declared Nabha Day 
by the Gurudwera Prabandhak Committee. The ‘n- 
siructions were that wherever there were Sikhs there 
should be bare-footed precession of members belonging 
to the community and that the day should end with 
adwm, The day was observed with due solemnity 
everywhere and without interference from the authori- 
tles except in the State Ifself. The administrator inter- 
fered with a view to suppress the agitation. He 
prevented the celebration, and a uumber of Akalis 
were atrested, but with the exception of a few they 
were released after a short detention. 

The Gurudwara Prabandhak Co.smittee countered 
this move against the diwans by decreeing & 
continuous diwan in front of the Gurdwara 
in Juitore. A continuous ddan is kept up 
by relays of speakers and preachers all the twenty- 
four hours of the day and night. In other 
words, once begun a continuous dwan is to be kept up 
til its dispersalis ordered by the Prabandhak Committee. 
A diwan isa perfectly lawful thing and political dzwans 
were authorised apparently since the time of the pre- 
decessor of the Prince whose suspension from office 
has caused all this trouble. The déwan in Jaitore was 
intended to attract Sikh liberties anxious to hear 
about the wrongs of Maharaja Rupdaman Singh. The 
administrator sought to defeat this object by posting 
a military picket all ronnd the place where the @-w2” 
was being held and probibiting every form of commu- 
nication between the members of the diwan and the 
outside public. To put it more simply, the @¢-an was 
besieged and food supplies were also cut off. The in- 
structions to the soldiers were apperently to starve the 
Akalis in case th-y persisted in carrying out the in- 
structions of the Prabanihak Committee. The siege 
began on the 13th inst. and was kept up for four 
or five days. For a little while it seemed 
as if the torture of starvation to death will 
be inflicted with a yiew to suppress a Satyagraha 
campaign in India, In Guru ka Bagh beating to un- 
consciousness was selected by the Government as 
the weapon with which to break the wilt of tke 
Sstyagrahis. In Nagpur was used the easier device of . 
imprisonment and refined ciuelly within the four walls 
of the jail. In our simplicity we had imagined that 
1ccourse would be had to the soldier’s bullet and the 
hangman’s noose for terrorising out of the world 
the possibility of Satyagraha and Civil Disobedience. 
We had not thought of starvation, but we have 
learnt now to reckop with it. But though 
somebody thought of the wickedness a wiser 
and more humane Government has overruled the 
suggestion. The latest information is that the members 
of the diwan have been dispersed by force and that 
a@ certain number huve been arrested. 

We do not want to judge on the merits of the contro- 
versy between the Maharaja of Nabha-and the Govern- 
ment of India We are bound, however, to state that 
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Problems of Indian Agriculture-Il 


The Incubus on Indian Agriculture 


[ All rights reserved by the Contributor ] 


One of the greatest handicaps on Indian agriculture 
to-day is the Land-Revenne policy of the Indian 
Government, over and above the general aititude of 
unconcerned aloofness that the present Government is 
unavoidably obliged to maintain, thanks to iis compo- 
sition and tradition, in all questions pertaining to 
social reform in this country. Land is the foundation 
of economic life in India; and without a whole-hearted 
attempt at facing the agrarian problems of -the day, 
there can be no hope of social reform in this country. 
The time is indeed past, happily, when Indian prota- 
gonists of Land Revenue Reform had to waste their 
energy in arguing the simple proposition: that the 
land belongs to the people who live upon it. There 
may, possibly, be surviving still in some remote 
backwaters of officialism some fossils of the 
Governmental museums, who still belleve that the land 
in India belongs to the Government, that the right 
to cultivate conceded to the peasant is a matter of 
official grace, that the State, viz., the present British 
Government in India, is entitled at pinch to take up 
the whole produce of the land for the need of the 
Government and that consequently the claim of land 
revenue is not in the nature of taxation so much as a 
demand for dividends in a proprietory concern, which 
ig let out to the actual operatives for the sake of 
convenience in cultivation, But the fact that govern- 
ments have come and gone for ages past, while the 
land has remsined in the hands of thcse who live 
upon it and work for it, that the most rigorous policy 
of land revenue assessment has had yet to recognise 
the cultivator’s proprietory rights in Jand so far at 
least as to permit him a free, unfettered tight to sell, 
or will, or bequeath, or mortgage, or partition, or in any 
other way deal with the land according to his need 
and convenience, not to mention the absolute dis- 
cretion in the method and season and crop for culti- 
vation which the cultivator has enjoyed and must 
always enjoy if the land is to be at all productive; 
that the claim of exclusive or even joint proprietorship 
in land by govermment would suggest an intensity of 
jJand revenue demand which not the most bigoted 
champions of the governmental proprietorship dare 
advance without condemning the land to perpetual gnd 


premature barrenness—must all show that the idea of 
avy proprietory sights in the land by the government 
of the day asan excuse for collecting the land revenue 
as the rent due to the Jand-lord, Is as much 
an anachronism in history as itis injurious in national 
economy. We do not, indeed, refuse the soveriegn claim 
ofthe community collectively over all the possessions 
of the community and its individuel members. We do 
not deny the basis of taxation in all modern civilised 
community, wherein the conception of the State bas 
not yet been made coterminous with the consciousness 
of corporate lifs and activitles of the community, 
and where accordingly, instead of the government, 
as fepresenting the organised State, becoming the 
promoter and menager of all communal activities on a 
collectivist basis, must so far retain the semblance of 
the State belng ultimately founded on brute-force as 
to’ obtain the. wherewithal {for its‘activities by a species 
of predatory activities called compulsory contributions or 
taxes. But to admit the sovereign authority of the State 
for purposes of taxation cf individual wealth Is quite 


-different from conceding the rroprietory rights of the 


government in the most important asset of a commu. 
nity, whether jointly or exclusively. For, in the 
former case taxes are a manifest species of brigandage, 
which the growing conscictsness of the community 
would try naturally to restrict as far as possible, and 
thereby limit its 1adius of diutility (the substitutes 
for taxation, and the basis for those stbstitutes we 
are not in this place concersied with), In a momen 
of supreme necessity, recognised an such by the 
community, it may quite possibly be that the degree 
of tax-burdens js suffered to increase till it becomes 
difficult to distinguish between taxation and proprie< 
tory claims. But even so, there is always a Ilmfr 
beyond which the screwing up cf tax-burdens cannet 
proceed; and, if the need still continues, taxes would 
have to be reinforced by substitutes like loans which 
would aim at transferring @ part of the present burden 
to posterity, In the fundmental justice or justice of 
of chis procedure we have no interest for the moment. 
All we must note is that tax-burdens at thelr highess 
point, being frankly admitted ta he hrigandage politely 
disguised, every effort wilk normally be made 
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1 as goon as the PaO and overriding 
need he 4, Proprietory claims, on the other 
hand, ar egsarily permanent. They are increased 
with every rease in the prosperi.y of the propetty: 


and never diminished, no matter how deep the-adver- 
sity, if the claim is to a share or whole of the net 
profit conventionally agreed to. Had the land revenue 
demand been. in the nature of proprictor’s rent It would 
leave nothing for the cultivator orany one connected la 
auy capacity with the land, except the bare charges 
of cultivation. Because it is a tax, no matter however 
bigh, it has to recognise the ownership of the imme- 
diate cnitivator, and fasbion Its demand according to 


and conditioned by this central fact of individual 
ownership, 
But while the dispute as to whether the land 


revenue in India isa tex cra spieces of economic 
tent, claimed In virtue of proprietary right vested in 
the government, is of no material importance to— 
day, its bane influenre is even now visible In the 
general pollcy affecting the Land Reverue. The 
late Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt, who first ralsed this 
question, bestowed a lot of learning and labour upon 
considering the question whether the best solution 
for the evils of modern Indian agriculture would be 
on the Bengal Zemindari model, or on the Bombay 
and Madras Ryotwari model. Land Revenue assessors 
or Settlement officers had, irdeed, before then, 
discussed the general question from a variety of 
standpoints, when the first settlement of every 
province, as it came under the British dominion, was 
taken In hand. But such a consideration, though 
instructive from the polnt of view of the student of 
history, is now antiquated, as the real Iimpoverish- 
ment of the cultivating classes proper, is almost equal 
tinder either sys'e:n, and needs to be remedied by 
more radical meisures then a mee recasting 
of the form. The split of the land revenue demand 
must alter. When the first permanent settlement 
was made by Lord Cornwallis with the Bengal 
zemindars,—a settlement which is now the object of 
almost insane veneration by those who have benefitted 
under it,—the decisive motive was not to secure the 
abiding prosperity of the agricultural classes, and 
through them of the country at large, but sather a 


measure of stability and permanency and reliability. 


in the finances of the East India Company, which 
had been brought into a state of chronic deficit—thavks 
to the greed and infidelity of its principal servants— 
as also to the increasing lust for conquest and 
annexation. Lord Cornwallis, therefore, fixed the 
demand for the State at 90% of the total collections 
by the zemnidar, leaving the latter only ten per ‘cent 
to indemnify him for the expenses of - collections and 
the risks of failure, The zemindars agreed to the 
unconscionable demand because they had no alter- 
native, and partly also because the demand was 
promised to be wnalterably’ fixed for all time to 
come. They thus discounted in a measure the {future 
prosperity. of the land in ‘agreeing, toa present 
excessive demand, whose very excess was a fatal objec- 
tlon to its belng made a standard fo. uther provinces, This 
gieit measure; therefore, was, in its inception, not 
quite so liberal as it has subsequently proved to by 
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‘for no fault of the authors of that measure. A double 
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current of opposition to its ground principles led to 
innovations in other séitlements, which could be sum- 
marised as under:-~ 


(a) The percentage of the initial demand was 
reduced to five~stxth, two-thirds and eventually to 
one-half the net produce of the estatc, thus tacitly 
admitting the fundamental Injustice of the first 
gettlement which has proved a boon merely by an 
accident, 


(b) The discounting of future -prosperity in favour 
of the land~lord or the Cultivator was to be stopped 
by direct dealings with the cultivator in respect of 
each individual field as far as possible, and settling 
the State demand only fora term of years. The 
liability to revision and enbancement which was thus 
postulated, became the strongest constituent of the 
incubus which now rests upon the land of India in 
niany parts of the country. 


As regards the ext-nt of the share that the 
government representinz ‘h: State is entitled to take, 
a good deal of argument has been expended in the 
pist, and is liable to be wasted even to-day. The 
question was in the last generation needlessly compli« 
cated by reference to the previous practice under the 
Hindu and the Muhammedan rulers,—needlessly ,_ we 
say, because the conditions of the past have no 
counterpart In modern India. In the past Land Revenue 
was practically the only form of public receipts, while 
pubilc expenditure in a variety of useful forms had to 
be constantly maintained at a high level direc or 
indirectly to enrich the country. Land was not in 
those days barren of the industry which is row only 
a memory of the fast, and thus was not the-only 
employment of the people, who must face starvation if 
but a single seeson failed to bil-g its quota of rainfall, 
And the commerce of the country was not then a 
specles of imperceptible and insidious drain that only 
resulted in intensifying the poverty of the country by 
sending away all the rescurces of s profitable industry 
and making the country dependant even for the most 
elementary 1€quirements of civilised life upon foreign 
imports, what time the country had within itself every 
reasonable facility for producing in thelr finished stage 
those very imports. And above all, the upper classes 
and the governing caste was not then, as now unfortu- 
nately it is, a total stranger to the country, intent only 
upon its allotted form of immediate duty. The upper 
classes and governmental representatives in those 
days necessarily spent whatever they raised from the 
country within the country itself. Thelr vices as well 
as vir'1es helped to return the stream of wealth back 
to the pockets of the pecple from whom it was then 
as now derived. But tc-day, unfortumately, a 
substantial portion of the stream js either diverted in 
its entirety to an outside country in the shape of the 
Home Charges, never again to return, or is spent 
on unnational purposes, Ilke the maintenance ‘of a 
colossal military machine, of which the people of 
India stand in no need. Finally, in the tctal revenue 
resources of the Indian Government to-day, Land 
Revenue, though still an important form of public 
income, is by no means the most considerable single 
gsm; ani if the trend of modern -developments 
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ise May quite possibly. cease to be 
a a importance in the budgets of the 
the -pract} Ament. The analogy, therefore, between 
prac ce in regard to the land revenue demand 
of the previous administrations and the Present da 
fovermment js utterly unacceptable, 7 3 


The chief reason, 


however, why th 
on land revenne of + why te discussions 


the past feneration are not so 


el important te—day is the absence 
2 = discussions Of any. sufficient attention to the 
slancpoint of the cultivator, | 


Seneral agrarian economy, 
‘total economic life of the Country at large viewed 
tm gross:. Whether or not the present day practice 
corresponds to that under the Mauryas or the Moghuls 
1s: immaterial, so long- as we think of-only the need 
of’ the State. To the peop'e at large, the more 
important’ question is: how does the dcemarid of the 


. fo the demands of the 


State affect: the calming or productive capacity of the - 
leaves. 


land on which it falls, what: staying power. it 
and fosters: In: the- class that must meet this demand, 
fv what degree: does the- assessment and co\'ecdoa 
of the demand. encourage the-. main industry | 
occupation of: the people, and what guarantes dozs 
it Suotmatically afford for the promotion, cf that 
industry and’ its. Prosperity in the future. The. soil of 
India. is by no. means so poor or exhausted, in spite. 
of five thousand years of coxtinued cultivation; the 
agricultural science of the reopte and their practices 
ate by no means so i!-!nformed or unsuitable, 
unsciestific or wasteful; the rest of- the natural 
envitorment, including climate and drainage, is. by 
HO means so unfavourable, but that the unit produc- 
tivity of the land in India could with diligence be 


brought to the same high pitch as is the 
case in other les¢ favoured but more 
enerzetic and economic countries, Why then 


should India lag behind agriculturally? Why should 
its productive capacity per acre be one-fifth of that 
common in Britain or America or Germany? Why 
stould the total produce per auntm of three hundred 
millions of God’s creatures in this country, endowed in all 
cutward respects with the came organs and Intelligenceas 
their semblances in other countries, should only amount 
lo less than 50 rupses per head—an income insuffi- 
cient to afford even one full rich meal per twenty- 
four hours, fet alone adequate clothing and decent 
human kouse-room—whken the cortespondixg earning 
capacity in some other countries is five, ten, twenty, 
and even hundred times as much? There is, to our 
mind, no other explanation, but that the basic 
princisles of taxing this.one great industry of India 
‘have ‘been utterly lost sight of, till the Land Revenue 
policy of ‘the Indian Government is a welter of 
unsultdble, -anachronistic, anomalous requirements 
and ideals, : 


‘For, lst .u3.consider the basis of land taxation. 
Postulatiig ‘the existence .of private -property in land, 
“which, ‘indeed, under the present commercial organi- 
sation -Of society all.the world over is impossible to 
*avoid,—we must observe that any tax which falls on 
anything but the clearest net product must prove 
‘rilnous, You. may call this net product the ‘Economic 
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ant. 
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Rent” with the English classical economists, or the 


“Produit Net”. with the French Philosophers of the 
pre~revoiutlonary era, or the ‘‘Net Assets of the 
Estate” with some of the pundits of the Indian Land 
Revenue Settlement ia certain provinces. But the 
basic fact is common all over. The tax must be based 
on the Net Income from land, And the definition 


-of the Net Income will make allowance, not merely 


for the usual exoenses of cultivation that being visible 
Gre easy to calculate, such as the cost of seed, the 
wages of labour if any, the maintenance of cattle, the 
cost of manure and water, the interest on capital borruwed 
for any implements or Improvements; it must also 
make allowance for a liberal measure of the necessa- 
res of the life and efficiency for the agriculturist 
himself and his fami'y, before a really rel’able Net 
Income can be calculated. A field to field settlement 
is thus necessarily defective and Injurlous, since it 
must, unavoidably rest upon calculations of gross 
produce, with rough, empiric, ad hoc allowance for 
the more vissible channels of tue expenses of cult! 
vation. A Land Revenue Assessment, which fails to 
take Into account the subjective side cf the question; 
which fails to view the operation as it appears from 
the stand~point of the agriculturist, Is bound to prove 
injurlous. And that is precisely what the Indian 
system of Land Revenue assessment does in all those 
provinces where the Permanent Settlement was refused, 
and where the periodical revisions, to be facilitated, 
have unavoidably to view the operations from the false 
standpoint of the field, in preference to that of its 
owner and his conditlon. To the credit of some 
Anglo-Indian statesmen let it be recorded, that the 
inherent injustice of the existing principles of the 
Land Revenue demand kas not gone altogether unper- 
ceived even in official quarters. Mr. Samuel Leing, 
an eatly Finsnce Minister of India wrote in a minute 
dated April 7th, 1862 :— 


“We do not exist as a government merely to get 
the largest revenue wo can out of the country, or even 
to keep the mass of the ccuntry in a uniform dead 
level, though it should be tolerably happy and cons 
tented ono as a peasant tenantry under a paternal 
goverument. Jf we give a permanent -settlement,...,..... 
we lay foundations of a stato of society, not perhaps 
so easily managed, but far more varied and richer in 
the elements of civilisation and progress.........Nor do 
I see any reason to fear the effects on revenue, It may 
be true that we shall not get so much revenue as if 
we had kept the increase or rent in our own hands, 
at any rato for the next twenty or thirty years when 
it is aure to be rapidly increasing. But I have no 
fear of our being able to get revenue enough, pros 
vided certain conditions are observed in our land 
sottlement; end I am by no means sure that it is de 
sirable for a government to appropriate s larger 
share of the income of the country, or get money 
more easily, than is really essential to meet the pro- 
por objects of the government,” 


It may be disputed what precisely Mr. Laing 
meant by revenue adequate {o meet the proper 
objects of government. But there can be no dispute 
on the caiego:le pronouncement of the Secretary of 
State, on the general question of fixslng the Tand 
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Revenue Detnand permanetly once for all; made in the 
same year, in the first flush of Britlsh Liberalism, after 
the trying experiences of the last Indian War of In- 
dependence. 


“After the most careful .review of all theso. con- 
siderations Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion 
that the advantages which may be reasonably expected 
to ‘accrue, not only to those immediately connected 


with land, but to the community. gonerally, are suffi-- 


ciently great to justify them in incurring some pros- 
pective loss of revenue in order io attain them; and 
that a. eettlement in perpetuity in all districts in. which 
the. conditions absolutely required ag preliminary to such 
measure are, or may hereafter be fulfilled, 1 a measure 
dictated by sound policy and calculated to develop the re- 
sources of India.” (Despatch dated July 9, 1862.) 


Unfortunately this measure of sound policy became 
unacceptable in course of time, as the official world 
in India. came to consider more and more fully the 
advantages of having a dead level of unredeemed po- 
verty from the standpoint of convenience to an allen 
nuler. And so in 1883 the idea was finally interred by 
au official fiat of the ‘““Home Anthorities’’—ironically 
enough under the otherwise sympathetic administration 
of Lord Ripon. We are not here concerned with the 
relative merits of the Permanent and the Temporary 
Settlements of Land Revenue, and all the natural off- 
sheots of elther system, except only 
in this regard: that however erroneously a 
permanent settlement of Land Revenue may have 
been originally conceived the healing force of time is 
on its side, and smooths away the Initial defects and 
injustice by the growth of subsequent prosperity; 
whereas Ina settlement which permits of periodical 
revision, however liberally the revision may be made, 
the Initial injustice and the fundamental vice of 
modern governments, intent upon getting the most 
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considerable revénues, cannot but assert themselves 
and be Intensified in spite of the best wishes to be- 
friend the agricultural clesses on the part of the 
settlement and other Land Revenue officers. We shall 
exainine, in a seperate supplement some of the basic 
ideas of the permanent and temporery settlements, a3 
well es consider the offshoots already developed as 
charateristic under -elther settlement. In the present 
instance it is enough to observe, that the demand for 


land revenue reform, which in our judgment is un- 


pardonably overdue, will have missed all its significance 
if it loses sight of the cardinal privciples: viz. 


(1) That the actual form of settlemesr, permanest 
or temporary, is immaterial so long -as the entire 
process of settlement does not turn on the fundamental 
idea of considering the settlement subjectively from 
the standpoint of the agriculturist rather than -objec- 
tively from the standpoint of the unit-or holding of 
cultivation ; 


(2) That the Lend Revenue like any other form of 
taxation must remember the other essential requirements 
of distributive justice In allocating tax-burdens, and 
consider the effect of that fax, not merely by itself 
but in its proper perspective as one of a body of 


several tex2s, ultimately payable by the same 
community ; 


(3) That in this connection the consideration of 
the effect of the Land Tax upon the general wealth or 
earning capacity of the tax-payer must be equally con- 
sidered, and no demand, which reduces that ability of.the 
tax-payer directly by compelling Eim to give up 
cultivation as an unprofitable occupation or Indirectly 
by*so weakening his resources as to incapacitate him 
from the usual normal recoupment an improvement of 
his holding, should be permitted. K, 
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Notes 

Personal 

Owing partly to the need for rest, mainly for reascns 
that are well-known to our readers, but into which it 
would be profitless now to enter, Mr. Rajagopalachariar 
has decided to temporarily withdraw from the editor- 
ship of Young India, He hag asked me to take his 
place; and I do not quite see how I can refuse a de- 
mand from him. He expects to be able to write nearly 
as regularly as before; but he wants to be relieved of 
the contiruous strain of responsibility. The burden will 
be on me; but those who have learnt to lock to Raja- 
gopalschari for cool and pellucid wisdom, may be sure 
that his guidance will not be withbeld. But let me 
say this:—Neither of us is under any illusion as to the 
heavy task laid spon us. It isno Jess than to conduct 
worthily the journal through which Mahatmaji chose 
to sp-ak to the world in the mldst of the revolution 
he created ard led, whose burning columns were 
themselves part of the resplendent flame at which meh 
were tried end nations purified. Our business fs simply 


to catty on. George Joseph 
Committees 
One of the remarkable resnlts of the Special 


Sessions of the Congress is the large namber of 
committees it has set up, Their relation with the 
Working Conimittee and the All-India Committee of 
the Congress is a little difficult, and perhaps anoma- 
lous. As it happens, there is a committee on the 


Constitution also; we dare say, it will be able to say 


what jis or ought to be the conventions that should 
govern the case. We have a strong suspicion that 
the Workivg Conmi'tee is in peril of eclipse; but 
we hope it is only a temporary phase. The settlement 
of @ proper order of precedence amongst the several 
committees is a business of some concern. If serious 
business is meant.if it is to be a committee for solution 
and not for shelving. Dr Kitchlew’s is far and away 
the most important. But the graduation of vitality is a 
small matter. The thing of consequence is that the 
committees should seek after practical decisions of 
statesmanship. Take for example the Committee on Unity. 
It is right that they should visit the stricken places, 
But it will be a grave misteke if the burden of the 
past is permitted to paralyse action in the future. The 
Committee should be able to issue specitic directions 
for the days before us. Digging into dead _ horrors 
may be a necessaty operaton, but the process must 
“be made to serve, not duminate, the main end. The 
end 4s.peace and friendship—a thing withort price. 
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If the Committee enters into its tesk in a spirit of 
bargain, all will be lost. There should be no competi- 
tion except in the giving—-then shall we be able to 
get at the secret of Mahatmaji’s strength. The mein 
thing to get hold of is that the committees are 
charged with the task of stating the positive policy 
for the country’s adoption at Cocanada 


Pilgrimage of Women 

According tothe Gregorian Calendar, the anniversary 
of Mahatmaji’s birthday falls on October 2. Last year, 
the day was observed ina peculiar manner by a 
group of ladies. Over two hundred of them marched 
up to Yeravada and offered flowers in homage, A 
glimpse of the great prisoner was denied them, but 
that was not what they went for. The observance is 
to be repeated during the course of next week One 
of the devoted women who went to Yeravada 
and proposes to do so again, feeling rather hurt 
by something that was saidin the Navojivan about 
the matter defends herself eloquently in a letter which 
we have had the privilege of seeing. She probably 
did not realise that she was preaching to the converted; 
but for the sake of the hard-hearted, we ventnre to 
transcribe a portion of the letter. The writer is giving 
an account of her interview with an official: — 

“I tried to explain from the first that we were not going, 
bécause we boped to bave our desire fulfilled, or be rm ward'd with 
a sight of bim for even a moment. I said We are n0t going to 
see him; but we are going to the jail as to o sbrine. Knowing full 
well that wewould not see him, we go allthis way, because we fej ‘t 
our sacred duty to show the world, and to ovr rulers part cuinriy, 
that the women no less than the men realise the gift of Ligh 
spiritual ideals that he has place’ before the country By the 
unique direction he has given to an inevitable struggle, he tas 
saved the millions of women of this country from the wost horrible 
fate of their sex in other struggling nations; and at the same time 
he has made it possible for the women to work absolutely equally 
with men (if only they will) in this tremendous struggle.” 

“Let the Government hide him from our gaze; but the place 
where he is, will be a place of pilgrimage for us I would like to 
ask those ladies (tha critical ones ):-—-What is it that leads them to 
their temples witb their offerings year after year, on certain days ? 
Do they reap immediate rewards for their litle act of worship ? 
Can they not believe that one more day in the year is a sacred 
day; have they no energy to add one more cay to the days of 
their pilgrimage ?” 

“Y do not want you to think that I believe itis a great thing 
to go one day tO Yeravada, yj krow it is a very small thing; 
but if only we were fit: for greater things I would not attach 
so much importance to this, The ingnlarity of ovr women, their 
ignorance of the mental attitud «fthe Women of different communities, 
their aversion to eating or drinking with other women, and, above 
all, their utter lack of working or acting together, all these at least 
for one day are overcome, You can’t imagine the difference 
between a half-frightened, more or less helpless and silent bein 
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who takes her seat in the train in the morning and the bright, through. The further fission came at the last moment 
self-reliant, mutually helpful woman that returns at 9-30 p. m, in the Subjects Committee when it became clear that 


to Bombay «after a tiring railway journey, Women who would not 


touch a morsel in our houses sit and eat together in the train. The 
sense of having to manage their own affairs, going away from 
their homes on an errand of their own choosing, all that has a 
stimulating effect on their minds, And they must realise, if noth- 
ing else, that one day’s break from their routine, one day’s hard- 
ship in the travelling and sitting on hard wooden benches, is the 
least they can do to show the love that they really feel for one 
whom they acc’aim as Mahatma,” 


True and moving words |! 


Delhi Congress 
(By a No-Ohanger) 


The Delhi Congress was an  epoch—making 
transaction, for it marked the end of Non-coopera- 
tion. I doubt very much whether the political 
terminology current before the ‘compromise’ is of any 
validity now. Though I suspect that the word ‘‘no— 
changer’’ is void of present content, I prefer to call 
myself one, perhaps for the last time. As it happened, 
T was at the heart of the counsel of the Non-coope- 
rators, Or very near it. The centre of decision shifted 
s0 violently between the 11th September and the 15th 
that nothing like mathematical accuracy was possible, 
But the general course of development was nt 
diffi:ult to trace. I shall put down my observations 
as odjectively as I can...Ocher reporters mav contribute 
couplementary elements; especially the strength and 
direction of the current amongst the Swarajists. I am 
latensely citrlous about the exact significance of the 
manifesto issued by them on the 15th September, and 
what came over Maulana Mahomed Ali between then 
and the evening....These are details which I shall 
probably never know, 


I 

It was a struggle of personality. There were wild 
rumours of the mustering of voters from the United 
Provinces and the predetermined issue of the Bengal 
Elections. But my judgment is that the body of the 
delegates was inherently plastic, a vast mass of men, 
a Patriotic mob ready to throb to tte trevarling note, 
Rajazopalschari’s absence was a capital misiake. and 
I shali always continue to believe that if he had been 
with us, there would have b2en no ““compromise’’, that 
Non-coop-ration would have survived Delbi. With him 
out, there were three groups:—there were Vallabhbhai 
Patel, eshpande and Seth Jamnalal Bajaj; after them 
Rajendra Prasad, Joseph and Mahadeo Desui; third, 
the group of the distinctly young men, the true~blue, 
the whole-hoggers-till-the-end, who found their 
strength in Ramnathan and Ramaswami Naicker and 
their voice in Varadachari. Vallabhbhai and Sethji were 
frankly tired of the long fight. They knew compro- 
mise would be surrender and the end of Non-coopera- 
tlon; but they had not the heart to 
make themselves any longer resoonsible 
for division in the country. Taking Deskpande into 
counsel, they decided that whatever Maulana Mahomed 
Ali decided shou'd be the decision of the Congress. 
Intellectua'ly there was no difference between the 
second and the third groups; hard, rigid and partisan 
in the right sense, they stood and fought together all 


the Maulana had finaly made up his mind, and by 
making up his mind had, settled the fate of the 
Congress. When the crisis arrived, it became obvicus 
to everybody that the No~changers had not the ghost 
of @ chance with Meabomed Ali ako agaiust them. 
The second group rcognisirg that the bitier plil bad 
to be swallowed decided to do so with grace and like 
gentlemen; the younger peop'e protested that the pill 
was biiter and kicked about with a heroic disregard 
of consequences—but they fina:ly swellowed it. As for 
the Maulana himself some people say that he wesa 
person of deep design, bad come fo Delhi having made 
up his mirdto do what he finally didand that the story 
I am going to relate was, to use a bomely pbrase, 
a put-up job. I do not think so for a minute. I 
believe that ke is patriotic, fearless, frank and loyal 
to Gandhiji. But I do not think he isa Non-co- 
operator by conviction. I doubt whether he kas 
understood it; I don’t think that he respects it, 
except as @ method and a programme which very 
neatly brought the Govern:ient to ruin in 1921. He 
has no permanent grasp of principle, no deep philosophy 
of Indian poli.ics tokzep him steady amicst storws. 
His roots are based in religion, but he is not 
capable of framing formulae which will bring piety 
into living contact with the current detail of ccn- 
troversy. But he is an elemental force, brilliant, 
perpatually on the verge of laughter and tears. He 
has a genulne political sense, is an improviser living 
fruza moment to moment. He is not merely a_ rebel 
against the British Government; be and his brother 
( he perhaps more than Shaukat ) are true outlaws. 
Their’s is the voice against which no one can 
prevail in the world of Indian Islam. 


II 


The abortive meeting of the All-India Committee 
at Vizagapatam was not altogether without result. 
When we left Vizag:patam two things were cl:ar as 
daylight:—tbe change of the venue of the Congress 
{ro ugBombay to Delhi meant the overthrow of the 
Non-co2p:ratots (asa matter of definition, Non- 
cooperators are those who are hostile to Councils and 
and compromise); secon ly that none could win 
against Mahomed Ali, in all the hosts. When we gat 
to Delhi, therefore, it was clear to us that the battle 
was over him—none and naught else. 


III 

At an early stage, Maulana Azad Sobheni asked 
a question which no one was willing to answer, 
because it was regarded as practically idle: —‘' What 
will you do, if Mahomed Ali decides on a compro- 
mise ?”? The futility was due to two reasons. First:— 
we refused te countenance the notion that Mahomed 
All would favour compromise. This wasa_ species of 
cowardice, for which we had to pay dearly later, 
Secondly:—the notion of fighting him was dimissed. 
This was honest, and a frank recognition of hard facts. 
It was in this atmosphere that the struggle began. 
There were three+tormal conferences, and conversations 
innumerable. Mahomed All was present at two of 
the former, The first was held on the night of the 
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12th September; and we did not disperse till the early 
Bours of the morning. Mahomed Ali declated him- 
self against the Councils and then prt forward two 
alte: matives:—fight to the last ditch or compromise. 
His speech Ws practically the one he made in the 
Subjects Committee later. He said things against the 
Councilwalias which none of us had so far permitted 
Ourselves to say; but the coursel of moderation was 
pure confusion. His formula of compromise was the 
one finally accepted by the Congress. There were 
alternatives cf suggestion. But thev did not come to 
much, The firel conclusion—after alarms and excite- 
ments, to which some of the younger Swarajists 
Present (disc’ples of the Maulana in the old days) 
contributed, was in ‘avour of fight. Pandit Jawahirlal 
Nehru, arx'ous for peace and action, confessed himself 
uvab'e to detect « path. We were jubilant when we 
Went to bed that mornisg—but Vallabhai Patel, 
cautious, acynic ard a Gujarati, warned us not to balloo 
tili we were cut of the woods. 


IV 


The night was not peaceful for Mahomed All. In 
spite of the declaration of war, he was on the rack. 
Whispers were about, of a message from Shaukat, coun- 
selling moderation and unity. Mahoaed was force 
and brilliance; but the wisdoin and persuasiveness of 
the Big Brother could not be lightly dismissed. Nor 
was it only Shaukat—the whole of Delhi was clamour- 
ing for tunity, and an intellect so responsive to the 
current atmosphere as the Msulana’s could hardly be 
expected to persist In rigid, herd decision. The Non- 
cooperatcrs, shaken to the depths, were summoned again. 
There was a first class dehate which yielded a new 
suggestion. The Maulana restated the case for compro- 
mise; for a short while, we were threatencd with a 
repetition of the previous night. The barrenness of 
speech was swept eway by a declaration from Seth 
Jampalal Bajaj. He said he was against all compromise. 
But he understeod that compiom!se was intended to 
secure the friendship of Mr. Das and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru. Their friendship was certainly valusble ard he 
felt it was wrth purchasing at any price. He sugges- 
ted that it should be secured by the Non-—cooperators 
surrendering to them completely, without any reservation 
whsiever. Tne Congress machinery and funds wonld 
pass into their kands. If, by any chance, Mr, Das and 
his friends were right in their policy, they must be 
given all the he'p in the world. Sethji would ~-be 
willing to assist them all he could. That was 2 position 
he favcuted more than ‘Compromise’. ‘‘Compro- 
mise”? would satisfy neither and paralyse both. He 
made it cleer that the suggestion did not arise out of 
petulance or baffled anger. As far as he could see, 
that was the only straight and clean course. It must be 
confessed that this suggestion relieved the tension and 
biought an element of reality to an atmosphere of illu- 
sion. Rajendra Babu supported the suggestion. So did all the 
hard No-changers—Vallabhal, Joseph, the younger men 
who were the core of Gandhism as a falth and dogma 
to hold on ts and die by. But the Maulana resisted 
the suggestion, and there was a sense of hardness 
like rock in the resistance. Votes were taken on the 
various alteruatives:—sutrender, fight, compromise— 
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this was the order of preference. But it is worth 
noting that there was electricity in the alr. when the 
assembly broke up. 

V 


Ancther avenue was then explored—the programme 
ot unity, constantly favoured by Mr. Das and which 
was seriously fancied by Mr. Rajagopalachar early 
in the year about the time the Truce came to an end. 
The notion can be stated in a few words:—There are 
various programmes and policies open to the country. 
Some believe in the Constructive Pregramme, some in 
the Councils, some in Civil Disobedience—the whole 
seties working upto Non-cooperation—in=principle= 
divorced—from-any=specific-programme. Unity amorgst 
all these is essential, and the unity can be secured by the 
creation of several departments within the Congress, the 
departmental grousing to be goverred by faith and 
temperement. The objection to the scheme is obvious:— 
it is impractical and unjust to run in barness men wha 
are pursuing different methods. It is humanly 
imeossible to establish comradeship between men who 
pursue the paih of suffering and men who run no 
visible risk of suffering whatever. But even this 
unsatisiactory formula of unity was canvassed; but 
this also b:oke down, because the Maulana refused 
to couuterance it. Iam glad that the proposal wes 
turned down. 


VI 


Having narrated the story to this point, there fs 
little more to be told. It dawned on us that 
Mahonied All had made up his mind conclusively and 
tbat we were faced with the problem originally propounded 
by Maulana Azad Sobhani—‘‘ Were we prepared to 
fight Maulana Mahomed Ali.’’ Nearly all of us came 
to the conclusion that it would be inexpedient and un- 
wise to do so, We knew that the Maulana's policy 
was putting Non-cooreration in peril; but we reconciled 


ourselves to the situation for two reasons. 
Asa_ political programme, Non-cooperation in 
its extreme, which was the only true, form, was 


exhausted: our persistence in Mahomed Ali’s despite 
was likely to turn It, in the popular view, intoa lifeless 
dogma, the rallying cry of the purely cantankerous. 
The country’s devotion to the fetish of unity may be 
a bye-preduct of the long years of slavery. But one 
of the elements of political decision in our country js 
the appeal of this particular fetish. The destruction of 
the fetish is nota politician’s job, but a prophet’s; and 
none of us felt the prophet’s mantle wrapping him 
about. But this was a stibjective reason. The second 
consideration went nearer the heart of things. There 
is a limit beyond which reason and argument cannot 
go. Some conclusions are in the nature of action, and 
they go beyond the pale of pure rationality. Where 
reason fails to persuade, experience becomes the hard 
task—-master. We realised that we had arrived at such 
a crisis. One year of argument and paralysis was tending 
to harden men in their Pharisaism and self-complacency. 
The testing time had come not only on the Swarajists, not 
only on the Centrists, not only on Mahomed Ali,.but on us 
also, the No—changers. We have to submit ourselves 
to the discipline of facts, Since the days of the Calcutta 


| 


Special Congress, Gandhism had won all along the 
line; and we, the Gandhites have been in continuous 
peril of loose thinking and dragegled effort. It is good 
for everybody to be beaten . If there is truth in us, 
the very castigation of defeat will tead us to examine 
ourselves anew and find strergth. If, on the 
contrary, Gandhism has become in our hauds, a plea 
for lethargy and~ refusal to rethink the implications 
of fast-developing reality, we are not the true follow- 


ers of our Chief, we are not worthy to be the 
custodians of his message to the world. 
Wid 
Reality—that is the ultimate touchstone. What 
will survive the effort and the tears of the months 
before Cocanada ? A deeper scepticism asks :—will 


there be tears? will there be Isbour? {ts there strength 
enough for either? The cynic may be justified 
temporarily; but the final, the devastating gift of truth 
will be beyond his capacity ta receive transmit... en 
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The Nabha Arrests 


It js curious how Dr. Kitchlew’s Committee on 
Satyagraha should within a bare week of its appoint- 
ment be presented with a first class problem for 
solution—a problem which it did not go hunting for, 
but which has been forced on it by the Government, 
The arrest of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Principal 
Gidwani and Mr. Santanam for cefying executive 
irresponsibility is an outrage, which it is the clear 
business of the Satyagraha Conimittee and the Work- 
ing Committee to handle speedily and firmly. The 
weak souls who plead that the country is not ready 
for Satyagraha, and that preparedness can be brought 
about only by a process which is intellectually kin 
to the Montaguian operation of training the country 
for self-government, will find thelr lesson in this 
incident. The Government of India is built on such 
weak and shifting foundations, that it is carcht in 
the closed labyrinth of perpetual Injustice. It rels 
from blunder to blunder, unwisdom to unwisdom by 
an inherent necessity. The only question of 
importance is whether there is strength, guidance and 
statesmanship enough amongst us, to regulate and 
draw the maximum of effect from the popular re- 
action to recurring iniquity. For, consider the short 
period that has elapsed since Mahatmaji’s arrest. See 
how the Government has blunderei in major cases:— 
the appointment of the Public Service Commission, 
the Salt Tax and Kenya. The popular 
these meastires was unmistakable; and if there was 
leadership in the country, battle could have been 
offered on each of these issues. But tragically enough, 
the energy, emotion and popular passion bound up 
with these challenges were permitted to run to waste. 
By a singular inversion, smaller things yielded truer 
results. We do not mean any disrespect; but we 
are convinced that the possibilitles of the Salt Tax 
and- Kenya for Satyagraha were (an obituary mood 
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is justifiable) infinitely greater than Guru-ka-Bagh 
and the Flag. But the Akalis and the Nagpur 
Satyagrahis were found willing to pay the price for 
religious freedom and national dignity. 

Now the Government hes gone and blundered 
again in the maiter cf Nabta. The Nabha affair is 
greater than that at Guru-ka-Bagh or at Negpur. 
The relatlons between the Government of India 
and the Indian Princes have been regarded as @ 
political mystery from which the Congress and 
Indian publicists were warned off The case of 
Maharajah Ripudamana Singh makes it clear that 
even in such matters, Government and Princes cannot 
afford to ignore the force cf public cpinion. Foreign’ 
and political relations were settled by the Viceroy and 
Secretary withent even a possil:bity of appeal. Now 
the Government is being made slowly to learn that 
Indisn States are what they are, because of vast 
national and religious forces, which had been operating 
for a long time and which claim the right to go 
through their appointed evolutionary processes. The 
ageold coutroversles between Church and State, the 
conflict of divided loyalties, have a setting and a 
history of their own in India, They refuse to adjust 
themselves unquestioningly t the formula of autocra- 
tic Imperial necessity. We have seen the Khilafat 
question cutting right across the complacencies of 
nationalism and the Sovereign State; on that issue, 
this nation was found willing to stake its future. 
Similarly, the Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee claiuis 
that Sikh Princes are the servants of Panth, and that 
it igs beyond the right of any earthly power to 
interfere with that allegiance. The principie of the 
controversy is cettainly big enough for them that have 
eyes to see. But the arrest of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and his friends raises s much bigger question—the 
sight of publicity in political affairs We hold that the 
matter cannot be allowed to rest where it is. All the 
materials are present for workirg out the programme 
ef Civil Disobedience on & s:rall and limited scale. 
We congratulate the Satyagraha Committee on the 
action of the Government. It gives them a chance 
for intensive systematic work ; and the conditions are 
nearly ideal for a clear demoustiation of the power of 
active suffering. 


Prisoners 


All prisons are hell, because they are nzeant to 
be so. Indian prisons are worse than their parallels 
in other countries in some _ respects, aud better in 
others. But on the whole they are Instruments of 
torture. The relation of Civil Resisters to these instifu- 
tions is anomalous and fraught with great difficulty. 


Civil Resisters on a nation-wide scale, pledged to 
great international purposes, are a new phenomenon 
in history. Governments and society have to adjust 
themselves to the novel fact, if falsshood and torture 
are to be avoided. 

The current assumption of governments is thet 
Civil Resisters are criminals. The assumption is wrong; 
out of the mistake has come forth an enormous 
brood of evil. Civil Resisters of the type with which 
the Indian Government has been made familiar are 
not criminals at all. Crime is essentially anti-social, 
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ety, ecause public opinian is definitely niture belonging to them, provided it can be conve-- 


hostile to such persons. Political offenders are in a 
different case. Ina state of society such as ours, 
public opinion is with the Civil Resisters, Clvil Resisters 
are not criminals, because there is in them none of 
the elements of criminality. Breach of the law does 
not constitute criminality, but the concensus of 


the public mind in grave matters of social welfare 
and goodwill. 


If Civil Resisters are not criminals, what arc they? 
It is not pedantry, but the hard truth to say that 
Civil Reisisters are just Civil Resisters,no more, no 
» less. They are sui generts, a category by themseives, 
who have to be recognised and treated in a reculiar 
manner. But the modern State is a rigid, wocden 
institution, which deserves to be assisted in the ctisis 
of new experience. The tru2 approach to the under- 
standing of Civil Disobedience is furnished not by 
crime, but by war. Nonviolent resis'ance is neither 
Crime nor war, but in fundamentals,—spiit, motive, 
purpose and meaning, it is far nearer war than crime. 
Crime is personal, selfish, individual. War is public, 
patriotic and waged in the fulfilment of a discipline 
imposed from outside. Civil Disobedience (at least the 
kind we have in India ) is offered for public reasons, 
under the direction of the Congress. Crime Is generally 
secretive; war and Civil Disobedience are openly 
declared and openly waged. The sound proposition, 


then, is that Civil R-s'sters are more prisoners cf war 
than criminals. 


The position has become acute. The Government is 
determined to work out the theory of crime to the 
uttermost and not to pause at the logic of the situation 
anywhere. Visapur, the jai's of the Ceutral 
Provinces and the stoiies that come in whispets from 
dungeons far and near, cast a fresh duty on the 
Congress. Voluntecrs practise Civil Resistance, with a 
view to carry, out the policy of the Congress, 
They have the right to ask for protection from 
the Congress. Protection failing, they have the 
right to specific orders. One order is this:—submit 
yourselves to the whole of the Jail Manual. 
are against it. Our volunteers are not criminais and 
It would be duragrahic to impose on just and non~ 
violent men the discipline of terror. On the other 
hand, the Congress should insist upon the true treat- 
ment of Civil Resisters as prisoners of war. The very 
fact of Government’s readiness to discharge political 
prisoners on ‘“‘apologies’? demonstrates the Govern- 
ment’s purpose:—detention as distinguished from 
punishment. The Government has no tight to punish, 
but only to detain such men as are deemed to be 
dangerous to the continuance of tyranny. We should 
like to have laid down the following conditions to 
govern Civil Resisters in captivity :— 

(1) There should be vo punishment 
Resisters; they should be d-tained. 

(2) Civil reisters should be allowed to have their 
own clothes. 

(3) Civil Resisters should be permitted ressonable 
opportunities for meeting relatives and friends and for 
transacting private busiuess, 


for Civil 


But we- 


niently accomodated In the places where they sre con- 
fined, 


(6) Civil Resisters are not criminals, but prisoners 
of war, whose restraint from public activities is deemed 
essential for the purposes of government. 

But it may be asked :—Who are Civil Resisters? The 
Government professes Inebility to distinguish political 
from ordinary prisoners. How fs this new category to be 
determined? It 'sa fair question; but the answer is rot 
difficult to find. The Congress must make it its business 
to define the people, for whom it insists upon this 
manner of treatment. We have already indicated the 
bread lines of thecry; what we are after is the disco- 
very of the Civil Resister. We imagine that the follow- 
ing features should be found in a Civil Resister:— 


(1) A Clvil Resister should be non—viclent in 
thought, word and deed. 

(2) A Civil Resister is one who acts not for him- 
self, bit under the orders of the Congress. (The order 


nay be ote of aygthorisation befcre the law is broken 
cr may be of ratification after the breach). 


(3) A Civil Resister is one who breaks the law 
openly and after due no'ice to the miagistracy from the 
Committee authorised for the purpose by the Cungress., 

(4) A Civil Resister is one who does not defend 
himself, but submits cheerfully to any penalty that 
may be impo:ed. 

(5) A Civil Resister is one who wears Khaddar 


and fulfils the condition of the Ahmedabad Pledge 
for volunteers. 


As a matter of convenince, it may be 
that as soon asa Civil Resister is sent to prison, 
the local Provincial Congress Comittee should 
imniediately notify tke Government of the fact. 

If the Government continues to treat volunteers 
as criminals, the Congress will be perfectly justified 
in asking all political prisoners to disregard the rules 
of the Jail Manual which are inconsistert with ite 
own instructions. The task will be found heavy by a 
few volunteers In the beginning; but the object Is 
just and kas to be achieved at all costs. 

Tke Unfailing Remedy 

One of the distingunished visitors to the Satyagrah- 
ashram in recent weeks was Mr. Drew Pearson from 
Philadelphia University. He was, as he sald, not 2 
mete globe-tretter, nor even & newspaper correspondent. 
Belonging as he did to the Society of Friends, he was 
naturally interested to know as much about Mahatmaji 
as he could. He visited the Shantiniketan first, where 
Mr. Andrews whetted his curicsity, and after a flying 
visit to Lahore and Amritsar he was comirg directly 
to the Ashram. He had set his heart on seeing 
Mahatmaji if by any chance he could do it. It appears 
that he saw H. I. the Governor on his way back 
from the Ashram, had an houwr’s conversation with 
him, but to no purpose, for the interview was not 
allowed. We propose to summarise here a most 
instructive talk that he gave to the members of the 
Ashram at prayertime in the evening. 
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tT have not come here to say anything to you. I 
have come to learn from you, and I have done so 

th the humility with which one should approack the 
disciples of Mr. Gandhi. I have been away from my 
home over a year now, I have come to India after 
having visited Australia, New Zealand, Siberia, Japan 
and China. Wherever I have gone, I have heard a 
good deal about Mahatmaji. Butit is not only because 
I have heard so much of him that I am here. As One 
whose creed is non-violence I have come to meet those 
who haye also non-violence as their principal creed. 
memher of a society whose creed is 
We are known today aa the Society 
but we once used to be called Quakers, 
suffering and unspeakable 
close of the J&th century. 


our seciety is founded are 


I am a 
non-violence. 
of Friends, 

We put up 

persecution towards the 
The princ*ples on which 

three—the establishment of 
of non-violenc®, and the abolition of race-prejudice, 
When America was enuffering from the 
Negro slavery we helped a goed deal towarda the 
emancipation of the negroes. We took crowds of them 
toCanada by underground tunnels. During the Great Wer 
someof usrefused to join the arny and suffered 
Some of us, howyr, chose to 


with untold 


peace, the propagation 


curse of 


imprisonment. 


undertake all non-violent work occasioned Ly 
War and its consequences, such as, for instance, 
ambulance work, service in the hospitals, 


relief to the maimed and other constructive work. I 


was among those sent to Serbia for the purpose, Our 
work was to reconstruct houses ir villagea ruined by 
the war. I saw there that the massmind is one every- 
where—that it abhors war and is inclining everyday to 
pesce and [I am going to tell yon something from 
my experiences. 


I was working in a little village some miles away 
from the Railway line, and ligh up in the mountains. 
There were abont 200 houses there once, but there 
were only two left. We had to help in reconstruction, 
I must tell you that generally there is no love lost 
between the little nations that are crowded in that 
part of Europe. We were given some Bulgarian 
prisoners to help us in the work. The work being very 
high up in the mountains, it was not possible to get a 
sufficient number of Serbian guards to keep watch 
over the prisoners, Where we were working, there was 


only a widow whose husband was killed in action, and 


her children, who had to act as guards. The soldiers 
used to work under her, never so much as worrying 
or troubling her, not trying to escape. It was a sight 
to see hundreds of pairs of boots huddled in gy heap 
before the widow, towards the close of every evening. 
I may tell you that the way down the hili was 
so bad and so uneven that it was impossible 
to go down without boots on. So the soldiers flung 
their boots in the heap every evening, just to assure the 
widow that they were not going to escape, Do you 
think it was impossible for half a dozen of these to 
spatch their boots from the widow and to run away P 
But uo; they were so friendly with her, they would 
give her something out of their rations, take something 
from the widow, and gather together in the evening 
to dance and sing. Tho Serbian guards and the Bul- 
garian prisoners joined in the merriment. Later on, 


some Albanian soldiers joined them. The Albanians have 
an inveterate hatred for the Serbians and the Bulga- 
rians, hut they found no difficulty in becoming friends 
with them. You must not forget that these very men 
had only a little while ago shot at one another, 
burnt houses, destroyed the crops and cattle of one 
another, But they here forgot all those things, and met 
and discussed all sorts of things in the friendliest 
manner. Can you imagine what they must be talking 
about? Of nothing but how to get rid of war, 
They did not blame themselves for it, they blamed their 
arbitary, power-loving governments for it. They forgot 
their animosities for one another, they directed them 
towards their governments. They agreed that they should 
not have these militarist governments, they should have 
governments controlled by farmers, soldiers, labourers. 
The prisonera and tho guards were equally sick of the 
war. The masses everywhere were sick of the war. 
I have seen big posters in hotels, protesting against 


continuance of the war. There was a cartoon 
in one of these posters in which the war- 
lords were seated in silver chariots and drivirg 
the horses of administration with all the fury they 


conld command. In a corner of the cartoon was 
Jesus marvelling at them with the woerds:—‘ Can 
this be Christianity ?’ In another cartoon, the 
masses were represented as a huge giant who 


hasa big broom with which he was making a 
clear sweep of all the paraphernalia of war—the aero- 


planes, torpedoes, guns etc. 


Thence I went to Siberis. There the Siberians did 
hate the Japanese who were occupying those territories, 
but they hated not so much those Japanese soldiers, as 
the Japanese Government, and they said so inso many 
words. Thence I went to Japan where I attended two 
or three mass meetings of the common people. As one 
who had seen things in Siberia I was asked to address 
them, and I also witaout mincing matters told them 
what the Siberians thought of them and their Govern- 
ment. I was astonished at the liberal spirit in which 
they listened to all that I said, with wrapt attention. 
They later protested against the Forcign 


Policy of the State, and it was they who were more 


or less responsible for the recalling of the Army of 
Occupation. There was berdly anything like self-govern- 
ment, but they are now approaching something like 
government hy the people. 


From Japan I went to China. There also I heard 
of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Nea, a rich Chinese Christian 
there is an admirer of Mr. Gandhi. When I went 
there, the great strike of the Chinese sailors was going 
on at Hongkong. They stopped the issue of railway 
tickets to the strikers to prevent them from gving 
away. They marched on foot. Just where the British 
and the Chinese boundaries meet, there were British 
soldiers ready with shot and shell, who shot atthe 
strikers. That spread a horror in the town. Every 
Chinaman—young or old, man, woman or child,— 
struck work, The Whites were flabbergasted. Their 
women did not know cooking, and there were no Chinese 
cooks to be had. The women could not take care of 
of their children, and there were no Chinese nurses 
to be had. There were no rikshawallas, no washer— 
men. All business wag at a standstill. The Whites 
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saw their helplessness and yielded; and the strike 
ended with 80 per cent increase in wages for the 
soldiers, An English captain of a steamship in the 
Yangtse told me that once his ship came in collision with 
some Chinese boats which capsized. As soon es the 
ship cast anchor,, all the Chinese workmin on board 
struck work; no cooks, no water—carriers; all shops 
closed. The strike was called off only on the captain 
agreeing to pay an indemnity of 10000 dollars. The 
captain of an American steamship had under similar 
circumstances to pay as indemnity, seven times as much. 
The Chinese are thus coming to their own. You might 
hear a good deal about the chaos there, but I assure 
you that they know now that the only remedy against 
White exploiters is non-violent resistance, strikes, 
I assure you that China will in no time throw off 
all foreign yokes, and will soon be a progressive 
nation the like of which we have nvt yet seen. 
Ihave described all these things in such detail 
just to tell you that there isa daily growing tendency 
towards the peace methods that you are employing 
here, in all the eastern nations. I am sad to confess 
that I heve seen race yrejudice whereever I have 
been; but I assure you tbat the Whites are now 
coming round, There are a number of poople in my 
Own country who are free from it, though I wish the 
number was greater. I may say, however, that I was 
pained to see the extent to which race prejudice had 
gone in Australia and New Zealand. I sball not 
be surprised, if we hear of a colour-war there very 
soon. In India I was sadder to hear of that very 
thing. I know the Whites are mainly responsible for 
it. But the master key to save the world from the 
coming catastrophe is not war, but non-violence, the 
key that you hold in the palm of your hand. I assure 
you that your non-violent -struggle has our deepest 
sympathy, and I pray that we may come oloser 


together still. 
Delhi Resolutions 


The following are the important resolutions of the 

Congress at the special session in Delhi:— 
The Councils 

While reaffirming its adherence to the principle 
of non-violent non-cooperation this Congress declares 
that such Congressmen as have no religious or 
other conscientious objections against entering the 
legislatures are at liberty to stand as candidates and 


to exercise their right of voting at the forthcoming’ 


elections, and this Congress, therefore, suspends all 
propaganda against entering the Councils. The Congress 
at the same time calls upon all Oongressmen to 
redouble their efforts to carry out the constructive 
programme of their great leader Mahatma Gandhi 


by united endeavour, to achieve Swaraj at the 
earliest possible moment. 
Kenya Betrayal 
This Congress looks upon the décision of the 


British Government about the status of Indians in 
Kenya, as being in keeping with England’s determi- 
nation torule India as a subject country and there- 
fore this Congr ss urges on the people of India to 
redouble their efforts to wipe off the stigmaof subjec- 
tion as early as possible, 

This Congress further asks the Working Committee 
to organise educative propaganda in the oountry 


handspun and handwoven cloth, is 


regarding the position of Indians in the Oolonieg ard 
to help the Kenya Indians in any practical pro- 
gramme. 

This was an amendment moved by Mr. Gidwanl 
to and passed as a substantive proposition Instead of 
the following original resolution moved by Sjt. 
Purushotiamdas Tandon. 

Whereas the decision of the British Government 
on the Kenys question has made it clear that it is 
impossible forthe people of India to obtain equal 
status, fairplay and justice, whenever there is a 
conflict between their interests and those ot white 
men, either of Great Britain or any of its Colonies, 
the Congress records its opinion that the people of 
India cannot honourably remain as members of the 
British Empire, but must now seriously consider the 
advisability of working for the establishment of 
Swaraj independently of the British Empire. 

Civil Disobedience 

This Congress resolves that a Oommittee consist- 
ing of the followirg members ba formed to organise 
effective campaign of Civil Disobedience and to advise 
and regulate the action of the provinces for 
organising similar provincial or local campaign, for 
the speedy attainment of Swaraj which alonacan 
guarantee the restoration of Mahatma Gandhi and 
and the other political prisoners to liberty, as_ well as 
the freedom of the Jazirut-.l-Arab and a satisfactory 
settlement of the Punjab wrong.”’ 

The Committee is to be composed of Maulana 
Mahomed Ali, Dr. Kitchlew, Deshbandhu Das, Bahu 
Rajendra Prasad, Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, Sardar 
Sundarsingh, Pt. Jawaharlal Nebru and Sjt. Vithal- 
bhai Patel. 

Boycott of British Goods 

(a) This Congress reiterates its conviction that 
wide-spread production and use of Khaddar, i. a, 
esseptial for the 
economic betterment of India, and, therefore, calls 
upon the people of India to redouble their efforts to 
make spinning and the use of Khaddar universal 
throughout the country and thus bring about a com- 
plete boycott of all foreign cloth. 

(b) That this Oongress further calls upon the 
people to encourage home manufactures by purchasing 
Indian made goods only, and wherever possible, 
avoiding the purchase and use of foreign goods. 

(c) In view of the fact that India is at present 
carrying on ®& struggle for freedom and England ig 
thwarting her and putting every impediment in her 
way and Indians are insulted and treated as helots in 
the British Oolonies and Dominions, this Congress 
calla upon the people especially to avoid the purchase 
of goods produced in Great Britain, her Colonies and 
Dominons and thus to bring about a complete boycott 
of all British goods. 

(d) In order to give effect to the clauses (b) and 
(c) of this resolution, and to determine the most 
feasible method of encouraging Indian manufactures 
and the boycott of British goods in particular, this 
Congress appoints the following committee and 
empowersit to issue the necessary direction in this 
behalf:— 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, Manlana Mahomed Ali, Sits, 
Vithalbhai Patel, J. K. Mehta, Subhash Chandra Bose, 
Seth Umar Sobani, Dr. Kitchlew, Sjts. N.C. Kelkar 
and D. Gopal Krishnayya, 


Revision of Corgress Constitution 
A committee oon:'sting vu. the following six gentle- 
men be appointed to revise the constitution and rules 
of the Indian tional Congress and present their 
reportto tks *ssion of the Congress at Cocanada:— 


Mr. George seph, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
(Convener) «© 1 Messrs. Snblss Chandra Bose, 
Pattabhi Sitar mayya, P. D. Tandon and Jitendralal 
Banerjee. 


Communal Concord. 

3 Congress, while expressing its profound 
regret that during the last 12 months the inhabitants 
of certain towns and cities made attacks upon and 
caused injuries to persons, properties and places of 
worship of their neighbours in violation of the prin- 
ciples of religion and humanity and while believivg 
that such attacks deserve the strongest condemnation, 
resolves that the following committee be formed for 
the purpose of visiting the places where disturbances 
have occurred and investigating the matters with a 
view to fix the responsibility for them and publicly 
condemn those who are found guilty of such reprehen- 
sible acts. 

The Oongress further resolves that the said 
committee be asked to recommend such measures as 
are calculated to prevent in future similar incidents 
so that all communities may practise their respective 
religions without wounding the feelings of each other 
and may cooperate jin national matters, with 
mutual confidence and good-will. 


Resolved that the committee shall consist of (1) 
Mr. Abbag Tyabji Saheb, (2) Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani 
Saheb, (3) Babu Bhagwan Das, (4) Babu Purshottam 
Das Tandon, (5) Master Sunder Singh (Lyalpuri), 
(6) Sjt. George Joseph and (7) Mr. B. F. Bharucha. 

Resolved that the above committee be requested to 
Visit different places beginning with Sabaranpur and 
report within two months tc the All-India Congress 
Committee, 

National Pact, 

This Congress resolves that the following gentle- 
men be appointed to prepare a draft of the National 
Pact to circulate it for Opinion among the leading 
representatives and influential persons of the different 
communities in the country and after consideration of 
their opinion to submit their report to the All-India 
Congress Committee for disposal at the Oocanada 
Congress: (1) Lala Lajpat Rai (in case he cannot 
work on the Committee on account of illness, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya); (2) Sardar Mehatab Singh 
and (3.) Dr. M. A. Ansari (Oonvener Vs 

The Nation and the Press 

This Oongress resolves that the Working Oommi- 
ttee be instructed to issue a public manifesto inviting 
the attention of the Indian newspapers to the extreme 
neceasity of exercising great restraint when dealing 
with matters likely to affect inter-communal relations 
and also in reporting events and incidents relating 
to inter-communal dissensions and commenting on 
them, and to appeal to them notew adopt an attitude 
that may prove detrimental to the bess interests of 
India and may embitter the relations between different 
communities. 

This Congress also resolves that the Working 
Oommittee be instructed. to appoint in each provinces 
® small committee which should request such news 
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papers as publish any matter likely to create inter- 
communal dissensions that they should desist fror 
of action and, if in epite of then 
result is achieved, t« 


such a course 

friendly advice no useful 

proclaim such newspapers. The Oongress further 

resolves that in case such newspapers do not even 

then alier their attitude, a boycott of them by 

Congressmen should be declared as a last resort. 
Unity Committees 

This Oongress resolves that in the headquarters 
of every district mixed committees be established 
under the supervision of District Congress Commi- 
ttees in consultation with the Khilafat Committees, 
the Hindu Sabhas and other responsible local associa- 
tions with a view to the maintenance and security 
throughout the districts, and in case of any incident 
likely to disturb such peace and security, to endeavour 
to minimise its evil consequences and provide for a 
speedy and satisfactory settlement and further to 
encourage people in case of any provocation to con- 
duct themselves with restraint and refer the matter . 
to such committees for the redress of their grievances 
instead of themselves resorting to retaliatory 
measures, 

Nabha Abdication 

This Oongress strongly condemns the action of 
the Government of India in bringipg about the forced 
abdication of the Maharaja Ripudaman Singh Malavendra 
Bahadur of Nabha as being unjust and unconstitutional — 
and estadlishing a very dangerous precedent for the 
Indian States. The Congress conveys its heartfelt 
sympathy to H. H. the Maharaja Saheb in the grave 
wrong that has befallen him. 

Resolutions were also passed congratulating the 
Akalis, and recording a deep sense of loss at the 
death of Pt. Rambhuj Dutt Chowdhury, a veteran 
Oongressman and social reformer, and sympathising 
with the bareaved family, 

Proselytising’ 

A resolution was passed appointing a Committee 
consisting of Messrs. Sita Ram (Meerut), Neki Ram 
(Delhi), Muhartmad shafi (Bihar), and Zulfikar Ali 
Kadian and a Sikh gentleman to be nominated by the 
Gurudwara Oommittee to enquire onthe spot into the 
wrong and non-religious practices observed by any 
party in the proselytising campaign, to recommend 
means for the prevention of such practices and to 
furnish a complete or at least an ad interim report 
by 15th December to the All-India Congress Commi- 
ttee und to denounce the parties found to be carrying 
on such corrupt practices. . 


Civic Guards 

Another resolution instructed each local Congress 
Oommittee to establish under its supervision and 
control a corps of Civic Guards open to all Indians 
for the maintenance of peace and order and perform 
civic duties to promcie physical oulture of the 
members of the Oorps, to make them strong to 
defend themselves and society. The rules regulating 
the constitution and work of these guards would be 
framed by the Working Committee; all other local bodies 
like the Khilafat Corps are requested to cooperate 
with the givic guards, 
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Problems of Indian Agriculture-IHl 


Permanent and Temporary Settlements 


[{ All rights reserved by the Oontributor ] 


The gist cf the previous, present and subsequent 
supplements on the subject would have been grievously 
misunderstood if it is concluded that taxation of land 
is a baneful peculiarity of the Indian administrative 
system only. All taxation is bad in principle. It Is 
organised robbery in the sense that the State forcibly 
demands a share of private wealth for its own purposes. 
Until the very conception of the State is so radically 
altered as to make it the embodiment of the sum 
total of a community’s activities, and consequently 
transform it into a productive, not a  parasitical 
organism, its taxes must necessarily appear as so much 
deduction from private wealth, in no way differing 
essentially from the highwayman’s demand of your purse 
or ‘your life. In this sense, of course, land tax is 
as bad as any other tax. But without involving our- 
selves, for the moment, into any disquisition about 
the origins and functions of the State, let us take the 
existing State as itis; there we shall find the 
taxation of land, in one form or another, to have 
been practised in every civilised community, since 
land is the commonest, the most obvious, the most 
easily accessible and assessable form of property. 
The excuse for such taxation, generally admitted, is 
that the establishment of public security and the 
constriction of roads and canals benefit landed property 
more directly and more permanently than any other 
form of property or wealth. This is an argument 
rather of expediency than either of ethics or evel 
of economics. For works of public utility, like roads 
and communications, are constructed and the 
sense of public security is created for the general 
benefit of the community at large, for the very 
existence of civilised, social life at all, in which the 
special benefit to any specific section of society is an 
afterthought or accident rather than the result of set 
purpose or deliberate intention. Land taxation, thus, is 
impossible to defend on the other plea as 2 representa- 
tion of the Quid pro quo argument. On the other 
hand, from. an economic standpoint, as distinguished 
from the ethical consideration above noted, taxation 
of land can only be permitted on the surplus 
production that cannot be credited specially to any 
single factor of capital Invested or labour employed, 


In so far as the yleld from land i!s a return merely to 
the use of these agents, and the return is accordingly 
& remuneration for these agents, any taxation of the 


produce, directly or Indirectly, must wuravoidably 
trench upon the productivity of land, and so 
reduce the ultimate yleld from land to the no 


small loss to the community as a whole. Land 
taxation, to be atall economically tunobjectionable, 
must exclusively fall upon the surplus product 
which the classical economists have described as Qent. 
Briefly stated, the rent of land Js the return dueto the 
original and indestructible powers of the soil itself, 
as distinguished from the special capital invested upon 
it, or special labour employed on it to increase the yleld. 
This surplus produce results from the fact that the 
deman« upon land {s constantly increasing owing to the 
steady peometric increase In population ; so that recourse 
had to be had to the lower and lower type of agri- 
cultural land for purposes of obtaining the necessary 
food resources, ‘The result is that the yield from the 
lower qualities of land, in response to the same 
amount of labour and capital employed theron, is 
much lower. The margin thus created between the 
superior land and the inferlor land is called Rent. 
As this surplus is the result of forces inherent in the 
superior land, and manifested by equally uncontrollable 
forces of our present social organisation. The tax-burden 
falling upon such a net surplus will not affect the 
yleld from land, will not therefore touch the general 
price level, and will not accordingly injure the 
general level of public prosperity. It may, indeed, 
be readily admitted at this stage thet the exact 
determination of this Economic Rent, or natural 
surplus from Jand, is almost impossible. So many 
factors interact upon one another that it is absurd to 
pretend to find out the exact equivalent of a single 
factor, the original capacities of the soll. But difficult 
as this determination of Rent may be admitted to be, 
the insistence in land taxation of always taxing the Rent 
or the surplus product only cannot be exaggerated. 


Translating this maxim in actual practice of land 
taxation, we find the sin:plest method of such taxa- 
tion consisting in a uniformcharge perunit of cultiva- 
tion, an acre or a bigha or a hectare. In countries 
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which are rractically new, with large territories of 
almost virgin capacity, such a uniform charge may not 
prove obi ctionable. or unreasonable But in countries 
allavailable land hes heenoccupled, and where 
lire has consequently been @ Consiu~rable Investment 
of capital in land witha view to more intensive cultiva- 
tion, such a method of texation would be singularly 
unjust. In such cases the alternative is ir-quently 
adopted of basing the tex on some obvious indication 
ofthe valuecf the landed wealth. Thus, for instance, the 
prict’ce of demanding a fixed proportion of the yield 
in kind is a considerable improvement ethically as 
we'll es economically, But even here the’ disadvantage 
remains that in countries particularly of backward 
civilisstion, such a method of land taxation would 
discourage tke further investment ofcapitalia land and 
20 deter the further improvement of t:e land itself. For 
this tax necessarily falls upon the gross produce 
-jnclutinge the exoensea of cult vation. As the experses 
of cultivation grow under a svstem of intensive cul- 
tivation, the proprriion of the net to the gross prodnce 
would fall, with the result that the tax based on 
the gross produce alone would act injuricusly against 
any one desirirg to invest still more cap'tal in jand. 
The ultimate outcone of all our experiments in land 
texa'ion has confirmed the principle above outlined 
thet the tax, to be least injurious, must fall on the 
surplus produce, whether the actual form of the tax 
is a unit charge per unit of cultivation, or a share 
of the produce, or a levy upon the net income, or 
a duty on the sale va'ue of land. The last is irregular, 
uncertain and impossible to be equitably adjusted, 
And so the third method of taxing the net income 
frou Jaud, subject to the proviso that the tax should 
in no case be snch asto discourage the further 
increese in cultivation or the productivity of land by 
every devic that man can employ. On this basis of 
the net taxation of the surplus or rent only, there 
is injeei no theoretical limit to the extent of the 
tax. It may be, according to J. S. Mill the full 
confiscation, if nzed be, of the entire rent from land 
without any effect upon the total volume of produc. 


tlon, upon the general level of prices or the happiness 
of mankind, 


where 


This summary of the general principles that ought 
to govern the taxation of agricultural land may now 
be applied to the case of India. 


The British Government in India bas accepted the 
principle of cash assessment by contract, the contract 
being -either perpetual, as In the case of Bengal, or 
fora nimber of years only, as in the case of 
Bombay. The R-venue is assessed either on individual 
fields as in tre Southern Provinces, or on the larger 
es'ates or entire vil'ages, as in the: North. Fluctua- 
tions in th-se cash con‘ractnal assessments are to be 
found rarely in the backward provinces like Lower 
Burma; but fhe Government of India would not as a 
rule depart willing'y from the princiole of a fixed 
cash Revenue demand, 4s they fully realise the 
advantages of fixity of demand to the State as well 
as to the tax-payer. Extension and improvement of 
agriculture would be impossible in the absence of 
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fixity of demend, while petty, vexatious, official 
oppression would be immensely multiplied. The one 
disadvantege of a fixed demand is thet it would 
press heavily upon smell men, and in bad years parti- 
cularly. It is this system of indiscriminating fixity 


which exposes the Land Revenue Settlements of 


the two Southern Presidencies notoriously open 
to adverse criticism. The principle of apportion- 
ing demand to the volume of production 


requires for its just operation that the officials told off 
for the task be above suspicion as to their ability“and 
honesty. The fixed demand of the Government in 
the Royatwari tracts Is levied on each field as demar- 
cated by the cadastral records in the form of revenue 
rates for different classes of land settled for a term of 
years, The earlest cash assessment were equivalent to 
fractional shares of the gross produce; but at the 
present time, except in Bombay where the assessment 
is not fixed in the terms of produce at all, the Land 
Revenue throvghout India is fixed so ss to reoresent 
a share not of the gross, but of the ‘* Net Produce’’ 
or ‘’ Net Assets’’ as they are called inthe zamindari 
provinces, The meaning of this p!irase ‘Net Produce” 
or ‘‘ Net Assets’’ varies in the different provinces of 
India.* In Nothern and Central Provinces it represents 
‘* Rent’? wherever rent is paid or that portion of the 
gross prcduce which would, if the land were rented, 
be taken by the landlord. In Madras and Lower 
Burma, on the other hand, where Government deals 
asarule direct with the cultivator, the ‘‘Net Produce” 
is the difference between the assumed value of the 
gross produce and the expenses, estimated on a liberal 
basis of raising and disposing off the produce. Speak- 
ing generally, the ‘‘ Net Assets’? represent a larger 
share of the produce in Burma and Madras, where no 
middleman intervenes between the peasant and the 
Government, than they do in Northern India, There 
is no hard and fast rule as to the proportion of the 
‘* Net Produce’? which should be taken as Land 
Revenue; but approximate standards, diff-ring from 
province to province, are laid down in the instructions 
to Settlement Officers. For India as a whole it may 
be said that the average shave of the net produce taken 
by the Government ts about one half. Apart, however, 
from the fact that the net produce is usnally 
calculated on very modest lines, the share actually 
taken may often be below, rather than above, the 
average. [1 the application of standard rates to indivie 
dnal cases considerable allowance is made for local 
conditions on the discretion of the assessing officer. 
The general principle throughout the country is that 
revenue should be based on facts or calculations 
representing not the gross but the net production of 
lan1 to the cultivator; and it is in the correct estimate 
of this ‘‘ Net Produce” that the crucial feature of the 
assessment from @ statistical standpoint lies, It will 
be observed that out of the three common basis for 
the assessment of Land Revente: its sele value, its 
NNN DNENENO ELON eC eMEN Wp SAE STN YS Ac EY ME ake 
fk Nothing indeed, can be more clear that while the net pro- 
duce rule itself calls for, and is habitua!ly subject to modification 
in the interests of the cultivator, the gross produce standard 


recommended by the memorialists would, if systemmatically applied, 
lead to an increase of assessment all round,” [ Land Revenne Resolu- 


‘tion of Lord Curzon of Jan. 16, 1902, para 17, } 
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rent value and the value of its net produce,—the 
Government of India seem to combine the second and 
the third. To avoid misapprehersion. it may be ag well 
to.note at this stege that the apporiion:nent of Revenue 
is not on the pr uciple of whet is called. ‘* Repariition ” 
in France. The Acsessirg Officers do not fix a lump 
sum for the whole province. and then proceed to 
distribute periodically over the Districts composing the 
province according to local valuation, In Northern 
India it is true, the long term settlements on Zomin~ 
dari Estates proceed on the basis of first fixing the 
lump sum of the crops of a Taluk which would 
subsequenty be distributed over the estates and hold- 
ings comptised- in the Taluk, This process muy at 
first sight seem similar to the “‘ Impot de Repartition’’ 
in France. In reality, however, the object cf the 
process being to assess each unit whether a Survey 
No. Field or an Estete,—-at a ceriain proportion of 
its value, the Indian teventic from land is more akin 
toa ‘Rated Tex,” although for the sake of convenience 
the data are considered by groups and districts, 


We may now summarise a few of the criticisms 
against the Indian Land Revenue Policy in general, 
The tlate Mr R. C. Dutt was a persistent ard con- 
vinced critic of the T-mporary S-ttiewents, b-lieving 
the Permanent Settlement of Bengal to be the ideal for 
ensuring the happiness of the sgricultural clasxs in 
general. To him the intensity and frequency of the 
famines at the end of the last century were inseparably 
connected with the Temporary Settlement. Under the 
Permanent Settlement the land may receive back a 
part of what it yields. But the investment of additional 
capital in land is conditional upon not merely the ex- 
pectation of proportionate return, but alsoupon the degree 
of interest teken by the cultivator in his holding. 
Where, however, the two roles of Land-Lord and 
cultivator are separate, where the capitalist has no in- 
terest in cultivation beyond getting a fixed rent, the 
‘evils of Absenterism, of management of estates by 
rapacious and unsympathetic agents, unhap.y relations 
between lend-lords and tenants, multiplication of inter- 
mediaries, are all bound to crop up. The security of 
the tenant in such cases cannot be left to the land- 
lerd. Permanant Settlement to be successful must 
‘tbe permanant all round, and not merely in the 
Interests of the capitalist o the zamindar class only. 
Series of land tenure legislation, inevitable as they 
would be, would result in deepening class antagonism.* 
But neither the Government of India nor its critics 
seem to emphasise what in our opliuion is the chief 
offence of the Permanert Settlem-nt of Bengal. Anxlous 


* Bat consider. As of the total Lacd area in India 47 0/9 is held 
by small peasant proprietors and 53 by zewindar, of latter rather 
more than a third or 40 9/0 is permanently settled while the 
remaining 60 ojo is temporary. Assuming for the eake of simpli- 
city that the revenue is contributed in equal proportions by the 
permanent and the temporary tax-payers according to the table 
on p, 171 of-the Decennial Statement of the Progress and Condi- 
tion of India, issued on 22 July 1913, the revenues would have 
to be exempted from taxation as noted below in the different 
provinces, The entire revenue in the Ryotwari districts need - not 
be exempted, Bat assuming that it is wholly remitted the Land 
Revenue would be reduced by Rs. 16 crores or nearly 50 ojo. If 
the charge in the Zamindary area is doubled the losd would be 
made*up, 
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to secure an element of certainty, so sadly lacking 
in their budgets, the Government of Lord Cornwallis 
was led to surrender all the tights of sovereignty in 
laud to the Zamindar, and the ‘present Government 
has to maintain the class in order not to alienate the 
sympathies of such an important section, An alien 
government like the British: in India must, for its own 
safiey, necessarily pander to the unyielding selfishness 
ofa wealthy clessofland-monopolists. Because the Janded 
class in Bengal is lightly taxed to-day, though heavy 
on the standards of 1793, the rest of India has to bear 
proportionately a muca heavier burden, all the more 
unjust since there is no correspendirg ability to bear 
(he increased burden. Excluding Irrigation Receipts 


credited to Land Revenue, the following table 
shows the receipts in different provinces, and the 
incidence per head of prpulation in 1913-i4, the 
last normal yea; before the War, 
Rs. 

India, General aeancbae 20,62 ,489 
Ne AV PrOUt er: «ses. wee 21,93,786 
Madras, soe cen. Dy 4 60.007 1-14-0 
Bombay 0 98oo wba ee 2-8-0 
Bengal ses see 2,82 67,973. On1l—0 
United Provinces .... ..» 5.21,88235  1—4-0 
Punjab coe ees 2.84.56,089 
Burma ose 60 4,16,07,407 1-12=0 
Bihar and Orlssa ... .. 1,56,22,352 0—8=-0 
Central Provinces ... «. 1,88,20,430 
East Bengal and Assam 74,65 ,876 

The perception of a growing loss to the State 


from the Permanent Settlement combined with the 
depression of the rupee after 1873, led to a change 
of opinion which ultimately culminated in the final 
rejection of the proposals for a Permanent Settlement 
in other provinces. (Despath of March 28, 1883). 
Except, ther:fore, in the provirces which were 
s-ttled In the early years of the lest century, the 
Land Revenue S-ttlements of British India are on a 
temporary basis admittirg of a periodical revision and 
enhancewent of the State demazd when desirable. 


The existence of the Permanent Settlement in 
gome parts gives rise to inequalities which are all the 
uniore objectionable asthe burden of the Land Revenues 
seems to have nothing to do with the fairness in 
distribution. The mere fact that a share of the produce 
of land bas be2n a customary, ancient source of public 
income in India, will not by itself justify this inequality. 
Any radical reform in the tax=system of India must 
commence with the rearrangement of the Wand- 
Revenue policy, and must be based upon the principle 
that as In the case of the Income Tax, an abatement 
must. be granted to all those owner cultivators whose 
total net produce from the soil, . after paying all the 
eXpenses of cultivation, does not exceed; say, Re 1000 
per annum, A system of taxation in which the State 
takes nearly 4 of the net income of some agriculturists, 
though their average individual income may be 
mis*rably small, ani hesitates to adopt a 124% tax on 
other incomes while it leaves free the greater number of 
agricultural incomes with an average much larger 
than in the former case, cannot possibly be defended. 
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If the Indian Government regrade thelr Land Revenue 
legislation on this proper principle, they may have to 
abandon a considerable proportion of their present 
revenue under thie head; but the loss. need not be 
atsolute. What they lose In the remissions granted to 
th, small cultivator of Bombay and Madras and Burma 
an Central Provinces, they might make up by 
inc:-ased taxation of incomes in the United Provinces, 
Beugal,; Bihar and Orissa and the Punjab. The 
problem of redistribution among the Provinces. will no 
doubt caus- Internal jealousies; but it is to be hoped 
that In t’.e J .terests of equality in taxation and justice 
the new consclousness of Indian solidarity will minimise 
the force of these jealousies and allow the redistribution 
‘o be effected by reducing the Provincial Contributions 
from the provinces affected in froportion. 


The problems connected with the Land Revenne 
do not stop here. The modern civilised State cannot 
consider its duty accomplished merely by bringing 
about a greater degree of distributive justice in its 
tax-burdens. It must make it its first concern that the 
wealth of the people Increases. The agricultural wealth 
of India cannot increase so long as the Indian culti- 
vator js tilling small, unprofitable holdings, with the 
perpetr .( risk of thelr being still further reduced, 
Legir'ation must simultaneously be undertaken to 
reduce the morcellement of the agricultural land in 
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India, by some system of preemption or some other 
guarantees against sub-division of an uneconomic kind. 
Perhaps the best method to accomplish a standard 
economic holding would be to consider the entire 
land of a village as belonging to the village, and 
permit its cultivation sand enjoyment to the village 
collectively. At the same time steps must he 
taken to reduce agricultural indebtedness, which, as 
already pointed out; has not been appreciably affected 
by the Co-operative Banks after fifteen years of steady 
encouragement. The sgriculturists’ debts of a more 
than thirty years’ standing must be taken as cancelled, 
and no court must entertain any suit on such claims 
even if the debtor should himself admit these debts. 
In the case of more recent debts unless registered and 
admitting a specified rate of Interest at the maxi- 
mum, no court should be allowed to enforce such claims 
against agriculturists. To accomplish a total, wholesale 
redistribution of land, end to destroy agrarian indebted- 
ness the governments concerned may have to borrow 
large sums, and enter Into complicated financialoperations, 
but the consciousness of social injustice in the existing 
dispensation will help to simplify a problem which 
would otherwise run the risk of being shelved sine die 
on the pretext of insufficiency of funds. K. 
* We shall, however, consider this question more fully when 


we discuss the specific evils of a given Ryotwari settlement i, e, 
the Bombay system of Land Revenne, 
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The Choice 


Making allowance for the confusion of calendars, 
Mahatmajl’s birthday falls this week. It is the second 
of its kind in imprisonment, 

The year that has elapsed between 
Snmiversaries has been filled with life. As for his 
own growth to perfectlon, and the manner of his 
days in captivity, it would be impertinence in us to 
venture on judgment. We may be sure that his 
progress in strength and wisdom is to the good of 
the world and to the surety of his peace. 


the two 


Of all that has happened oytside Yereavada, we 
believe that the most important incldent was the 
decision on the Council question in Delhi. We have 


already stated our conviction that it was the repudia- 
tlon of the Gandhian programme by the Congress. What 
is more, it makes the failure of the country asa 
whols in its loyalty to it. We shall not pretend that 
the Congress did not represent faithfully the tiredness 
and confusion that have settled on the people, This 
is an important fact which calls for examination. 


The lest three years coverd a vast area of activities. 
It meant a remarkable uprising, the echoes or which 
went round the world. Now at the end of it, 
excitement past, it is possible for us to see the falsity 
and coufusion of the whole affair. Non=cooperation 
was conceived by its author as a method for isolating 
the Government and by that very process, for bulld- 
ing up national strength. He was the first politician 
to tell us that our slavery was the work of our own 
hands. Social Reformers had told us that; Loyalists 
had told us that—the Social Reformer aud the Loyalist 
had made our weakness a pretext or an argument for 
the denial of freedom. The Social Reformer mocked 
at us without faith, and himself underwent denationa- 
lisation. The Loyalist exploited for his selfish pur- 
poses the strength of the Government and the 
weakness of the people. It was Mahatma Gandhi 
who first suggested thst the building up of 
self-reliance and discipline Independently of the 
Government will without a single act of violence secure 
us Swaraj. People listened to him because of his 
vast prestige, but they did not understand. They knew 
he was against the Government, and that went a long 
way. But neither the people nor the men who, till 
then had been political leaders, reallsed the duty cast 
on the country of organising itself. The only thing 
that they saw was the motive which inspired him— 
the overthrow of the Government. As for the revolu- 
tlonary confession that the nation was fundamentally 


weak end that on it lay the corresponding duty of 
making itself strong, no one psid heed to it. It went 
against all current assumptions and national boasts. 
Politicians claimed that the people in whose name 
they spoke were numerous as the stars and mighty 
as the ocean. He retorted that the pecple were 
indeed numerous, but they were werk as water. 
Politicians and peopie sawin their new leader power 


incarnate. Lacking strength themselves, thev decided 
to exploit him. The crisis of 1921 was 


the fever of exploitation. Khaddar, national edu- 
cation, panchayats, the Tilak Swarajya Fund--these 
things were done and surprisingly well done. Pecple 
even professed faith in non-violence. But these remark- 
able proceedings were not because the politicians 
were convinced of their necessity, but because they 
were convinced that the leadership of their Chief conld 
be had only on these terms. As long as he was 
free, they followed his directions, because they could 
not do without him. After the Bombay riots In 
Bardoli, in Delhi, they obeyed him, not becsuse 
they were convinced he was right, but because they 
felt they would be helpless without him. Even when 
they disagreed on vital questions like non-violence, 
as they did in Delhi, they had not strength encugh 
to oppose and defeat him. He was grest enough to 
dominate his fellows; but he could not make them 
great enough to defy him. 

His imprisonment relleved Indian politics from the 
intolerable burden of hypocrisy. His leadership wes no 
longer available, and it was only human inertia that 
kept the Congress in its allegiance to Non-cooreration. 
After months of wrangling and painful discussion, the 
Special Session has taken current politics back to its 
ancient paths. 

What we should remember on his birthday is ro 
more than this:—The doctrine he preached, the 
method he indicated, Is altogether different from all 
that has gone before. If politics Is to be understood in 
the common fashion, Gandhism js not politics at ail, 
But it is a force which In Its full operation is more 
potent than politics. Politics is violence; Gandhism is 
non-violence. Politics js national boasting; Gandhism is 
national humility and purification, Politics tries to 
weaken Government; Gandhlism strengthens the peop'+; 
Politics wants excitement, an electtical atmosphere; 
Gandhism {9 content with the Constructive Programune. 

To-day, we are at the cross-roads. Politics is a 
beaten broad path; Non-cooperation is also a wide 
clear road. But we have to choose. The choice, we 
belleve is between violence and non-violence, 
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Notes 


Mautana Hazrat Mohani 
We happen to differ from Maulana Hazrat Mohani 
In respect of a number of things. Some of them are 
fundamental, and go very far towards a final phlicso- 
phy of life. But, in bravery, patriotism, singleness of 
view about the ultimate end of Swaraj and the 
persistence with which he has clung to his principles 
all through life, there is not one of us but is prepared 
to stoop and take the dust of his feet. He has his 
own doctrine of a patriot’s duty and rigbts in fail, and 
we know he ls prepared to pay the penalty for practls- 
ing what he believes. All the same, we are bound to 
note that the sentence of two and a half years’ 
imprisonment imposed on him for the breach of 
regulations in jail is severe to the point of vindictive- 
ness. The rule of force assumes many strange and 
unlovely forms. The sentence of two and a half years’ 
imprisonment against a man, whose original term was 
two years, looks ugly and indefensible. The Maulana 
himself is tco strong to go whimpering; the lesson of 
it Is not, however, for him, but for ug and tke public. 
It shows that the Government can do when it is 
angry and will not scruple to do whew it deenis that 
the doing will perpetuate its existence. 


A Letter from Jawaharlal 


Here is a letter from Pandit Jawaharlal Nebru 
which our readers would, we are sure, thank us for 
sharing with them. It js short, but it is characteristic, 
This is the third time that Jawaharlal has come into 
confilct with law and order in India; and if itis not 
concelted to say so, we envy him his good luck, 
Some of us have had limited experience of the British 
Indian jails; be hes gone one better, and he fs 
naturally inclined to boast about it. We wish him joy 
and Dr. Kitchlew’s Committee permitting we may yet 


greet our friend in Nabha. The letter is addressed to 
Mr. Mahadeo Dasaj:— 


1 promised you in Delhi to write lctters tozyou occasionally, I 
am ‘afraid I shall hardly be able to do so because of force najeure 
and jail rules, But I have a chance to-day as an under-trial of 
writing and I take it to send you and Devadas my love, In 
December 192], Bapu expressed a certain desire in Young India, 
I think, to see father and me march along the streets in a 
particular fashion. That has partly come to pass though not with 
father. My companion was Santanam, Gidwani bringing up the 
rear. It was most interesting and we throughly enjoyed ourselves, 

Our cases are proceeding under Sec. 188 and Sec, 143 JI. P. C, 
dhe latter is a mast extraordinary charge but such is life in India 
nowadays and one must not-be surprised at anything. I am look. 
ing forward to a stay in the jails in Nabha State. It will be a new 
experience and in this Blase world, it is something to hare a new 
experience | 


We have had no news of the outside world since thé 19th, when 
we left Delhi. This seclusion has its advantages, 


Don’t you envy 
me? I hope you are not downhearted after Delhi, 


Chear up and 
march on. Was it not Nieteshe (I am hopelessly wrong about the 


spelling ) who said that there would be no resurrections if thare 
‘were no graves ? 


The Issue in Nabha 


We understand that Dr, Kitchlew is engaged in 
marshalling opinion on the Nabha question. It isa 
perfectly proper procedure bit it strikes us that the 
popular view in the matter ts eufficlently clear and 
unanimous, very newspaper has expressed its opinion 


and it Ig one of protest—all sre agreed tkat the 
Strests are unjustified. As regards tke wore Jimited 
question of the manner in which the Sstyagraha 
Committee should deal with it, public opinion, vsgte 
and discordant, can hardly offer definite of intelligible 
counsel. The perception of the principle for which the 
Congress prisoners stcod, the reduction of it to the 
form of a demard which no just or civilised govern- 
ment can refuse; the presentation of the ultimatum, 
the method of enforcing it if the Government refuses to 
yield—all these call for clear thinking, infinite labour 
and @ nerve of steel. In other words, gyration of 
public excitement will avail litle in a struggle cf this 
description. What we wart is kadership and long- 
sightedness, As for curselves, we sre fairly 
certain as to the nature of the specific problem raised 
for the Congress, Pandit Jawaberlal Nehru and his 
friends were moved by the simple motive of curiosity. 
They are not Akalis nor are they sworn partisans of 
the Maharajah of Nabha. They were intensely 
Interested in a fresh instence in the art and technique 
of Satyagraha. Their curiosity was no more than the 
motive that took many nationalists to Nagpur-—@ 
desire to watch a historic operation without a clear 
urge to take part in the fray. The wish to know 
was not morbid in any sense; but for their interest 
In public affairs and the readiness to make thelr 


knowledge available to the public, ttey would not 


have gone. We dismiss the case that they were part 
of the Jatha; it is beneath notice. The question then 
is this:— Is there to be publicity or not ? Should 
the Government be permitted to carry on its campelgn 
against the Akelis in the dark ? We say no, and 
we hope that the Satyagraha Committee will decide 
In the same sense. It is a non-violent struggle that 
the Akalis are involved in. Are the sources of trve 
information to be suppressed ? Is the Government to 
be permitted to poison the springs of public opinion ? 
We are anxious that this fundamental aspect should 
not be !gnored or left in confusion. 


Our Share 

The fundamental purpose being made clear the 
method also calis for a word or two, The very 
necessity for keepirg the Mahareajah’s case and 
Pandit Jawaharlal’s case clear and distinct carries 
with it an interesting series of consequences. Publicity 
would no doubt help the Akalis and to that extent 
it would be of use to the Maharajeh also. But it is 
a subsidiary result; and that is sufficient to ensure 
co-operation between the Prabandhak Committee and 
the Congress. The Akalls have established a dis- 
cIpline of thelr own and the less the Congress 
interferes with H, the better. The Satyagraha 
Comnilttee should devote itself to its 
business and, as far as possible, keep Its organisation 
and command independent. We are not interested 
in flinging large numbers of pecple into jail; 
approximation to the Nagpur model should be kept in 
view. It does not matter where our civil resisters 
come from, but they should be offered for an cbject 
that is definite, honourable and intelligible to the 
Whole world, The Akalls prefer operating with large 
numbers. The policy may be sound; and as long as 
the numbers are forthcoming the results will justify 
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the policy. The Satyagraha Comunittee will however 
be well advised in not obtruding itself in the name 
of the Congrers or putting forward a claim to leader- 
ship. Perhaps a member of the Satyagraka Committee 
may advaniegeously come in icuch with ihe Prabandbek 
Committee. ‘That is tke utmost in the way of co-ope- 
ration now. His primary business will be to conduct 
the Publicity Campaign. But he will observe and 
learn valuable lessors from the Sikhs. If he Is the 
tight man, he will soon be a teacher also. Dr. 


Kitchlew seems to favour an extended tour, That 
will come in Its time. Just for to-day, there ig one 
thing to do. He will do well to summon 4 
preliminary meeting of his Committee {to Amritsar 


and take their advice. It would help him; not only 
that, the Amritsar atmosphere will probably do some 
of his colleagues aod. 


Morals 

The Swarajya is responsible for the news that the 
Madras Committee of the British Emplre Exhibition 
intend to send a group of dancing women to London 
next spring. We find it difficult to believe the report; 
but the sensaticn it has caused, without a word of 
contradiction from the Committee, compels us to accept 
the accuracy of the statement. We are bound to say 
that the effair is wicked and shccking. We hope that 
Phillstinism and Puritanism are far removed from us; 
but it would be fatuous to shut our eyes to fact. Art 
may be excellent and dancing has in It the possibility of 
beauty end delight. Bat by a sad tragedy, the Indian 
exponents of the art are not merely dancers. They 
belong to the most humiliating profession in the world, 
the service of predatory lust. For over a generation, 
cultivated Indian opinion has pronounced definitely 
against dancing as a profession, because of its assccla~ 


tlons. The dispatch of Indien dancers to London would. 


be a positive scandal for various reasons. To begin 
with, public opinion is against it. Secondly, the exploi- 
tation of these victims of a vicious social order by res- 
ponsible leaders of the State and the community Is 4 
degradation which brands us all. Evil is evil, whether 
public or private; bu: when a pestilence is brought to 
the public view, not for correction but for profit, every 
one has the right to protest. Saint and sinner alike 
are caught in the common disgrace; by a sad paradox 
it is the purest that undergoes the severest punishment. 
Thirdly the exhibition of these tragic victims in a fo- 
reign country would be a national stigma. God’s Pro- 
vidence has filled the world with good things and evil; 
different countries and people cannot afford to recelve 
or return evil, If there is good in India, beauty ot 
wisdom or wealth, with which we can help England, 
let us by all means send it. But it would be an un- 
forgivable sin if we seek to corrupt another people by 
the overflow of our weakness or wickedness. These 
women, sad derelicts of human wrong, are not going 
as the beaters of the new mescage in art, in beauty of 
life. A nation without vitality enough to secure so s'niple 
a thing as political freedom has no right to stand 
forth as the herald of a novel art. The common folk of 
Iingland who are likely to crowd into the Exhibition, 
the gross herd, will not care for Indian dancing, 
rigid, + single-dimersional art based on settled, 
traditional convention. These sisters will secm to them 
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not the embodiment of esoteric appeal, but- the 
vehicles of the passion of the flesh, The technique 
of art hag no meaning for the average man; but 
lewdness is not hidden from bin. 


Civic Guards 

We are to have e new Institutlon of civic guards 
to keep Inter-commurnl peace. Let us say at once 
that they would be infinitely better than the bodies 
suggested by Pand!t Madan Mohan Malaviyea. No one 
questions the csystal surity of Panditji’s intentions, 
but hia frequent suggestion of Hindus forming them- 
selves Into youthful organisations for communal dee 
feice have struck us as unhappy and superfluous. We 
know he Js interested in the strengthening of his co- 
religionists but statesmanship does not lie along that 
pith. The essential task of nursing the strength of 
cur people Is Indian, not Hindu or Muslim. It fs a 
competition of weakness that Is distressing us and no 
one can say that Hindu or Muslim is so overwhelm- 
ingly strong that the superiorlty is adequate to over- 
whelm the rival and the British Governinent in equal 
ruln. Grant that Muslims are more powerful or violent 
or that Hindus are larger in numbers or more subtle in 
thelr ways. What then? Unless the physical might of 
the Muslim is Jarge enough to wrest national freedom 
from the hands of the Government, it evails nothing. 
Similarly if the astuteness of Hindus js not competent 
enough to foll Englishmen from a deplomatic point 
of view, there will be no end to the long tale of agony 
and slavery. Wicked men there are and will be, in 
both communities, tillthe coming of the Millennium, The 
business of good men and true should be to rescue 
the peacful elements of scclety from fatteck. Tha 


distribution of that public duty 1s not cast on commu- 
nal lines. The need is of all, because the danger Is of 


all, It does not matter whether the assailant is Hindu 
or Mussalman; or the victim. The true victim Js not 
the man wurdered or the woman insulted; the true 
victim 1s society, which is neither Hindu nor Mussal- 
man, but Indian. The right solution of a difficult pro. 
blem is the formation of Clvic Guards of Hindus and 
Muslin, llable to be called up for service wherever 
there is trouble. That they should be clean, hard—liy. 
ing, well-trained, disciplined and all the rest, goes 
without saying. But they should be something more, 
Remembering thatthey ere the servants of the Congress 
they should in addition understand what that great 
national organisation stands for, and make theniselves 
responsible to the people In that spirit. They are not 
to be Policemen—they are the biave messengers of a 
new unity, messengers prepared to face death in the 
service of that unity, Khaddar, truth, non-violence, 
faith In tunity (not merely Hindu-Muslim, but amongst 
the men and women of all religions who have made 
India their home), love for the depressed classes—all 
these should be In them. In one word, they should 
enrol themselves as Congress Volunteers. Much will 
be asked of them in these troubled days; but more 
than all, non-violence. 


Conspiracy 
Vhe conspiracy case {In Bengal is a portent. It fs 
clearer proof than the Delh! Compromise of the 


demoralisation that has come on us. The charges In. 
the particular case may be true or faise—we have 
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nothing to do with it. True cause for perturbation 
lies in this:—-There the political atmosphere 1s such 


that secret conspiracies for political violence have once 
again become a moral possibility. Such a situation 
was impossible in 1921. Political violence there was 
ci anger, of sudden passion, even cpen war as in 
Malabar; but not this secrecy, the deadly sin. 
Mehetinaj! hed planted in us the courage of non-violence, 
the human courage that seemed superhuman. We 
had learnt to look upon secret violence asa kind of 
cowardice which we, as a people, had transcended. 
We are sure that Mr. Mazumdar's arrest is due to a 
mistake; but fancy the tragedy of the mere suspicion 
of viclence against the Secretary of a Provincial 
Congress Committee. We are bound to go back to 
the fundamentals. The nation should be re-established 
in its faith in Ahimsa, Every day that passes, every 
fresh incident, is filled with anxlety. The Congress 


should be above the suspicion of violence. Else politics 
will be chaos, 


Reguiation Ili of 1818 

But there is in this something more than the 
suspicion of violence. It js not only we that have 
undergone reversion; the Government has _ algo 


reverted to the use of @ measure, that is purely 
executive. We have never bad any illusions es to the 


basis of the Indian Government. Even then, the 
assumptions and postulates of political discretion, after 
the agitation against the Rowlatt Act, had led us to 
entertaia the notion that the days of internments and 
deportations were over. The refusal of political 
_ Prisoners to defend themselves had made the course 
of the Government clear. That very refusal was 
founded on the conviction that in State trials, the 
courts had no genuine liberty to act independently of 
administrative necessity. As far as we can see, the 
only advantage that the Bengal Government secures 
by acting under the regulation rather than by 
resorting to the Penal Code is that it can detein the 
prisonets indefinitely. From one point of view, the deci- 
sion to drop the farce ofatrialis welcome; the procedure 
is honest and genulnely political, The Government does 
not claim the sanction of a judicial judgmeut; the 
Gecision is founded on policy. It Js conceivable that 
the action in this particular case will be the first of 
a series and in obedience to instructions from superior 
authority. The employment of this old weapon in 
the Government’s armoury would vot have been 


underteken lightly or without examinetion of all the 
consequences, As for the detenues themselves, they 


have a clear duty in the matter; but the duty of 
Offering advice is delicate. If they believe in violence, 


we cannot take the responsibility of Suggesting what 
they should do, They and we differ radically, and 
all that we can do Is to pray that they might have 
vision to see the futility and wickedness of thelr faith, 
If on the other hand, they are pledged genuinely to 
ahimsa, we have @ responsibility in the matter. We 
would suggest that they should not voluntarily under. 
take to observe restrictions that may be imposed on 
thelr liberty. They must frankly intimate to the 
Government their Ipability to do any such thing. In 
other words, they should openly offer Civil Disobedience 
and compel the Government to imprison them for 
such disobedience, it would then be for the Courts 
to Impose on them the penalty of imprisonment in 
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jails. The hands of the prisoners ther, will be abso- 
Intely clean and the whole responsibility will be that 
of the Government. We cannot afford to tolerate any 
half-way house between freedom and imprisonment. 
‘The Longest way round” 

‘‘Ig the Icngest way round the shortest way 
home?” The Bombay Ohronicle says it is, snd makes it 
the text of a long and interesting defence of “‘non- 
cooperation from within;’’ its basis being the moral 
of the Sinn Fein. The argument is as follows:—The 
strength of that movement came from its constructive 
programme including the revival of Gaelic, national 
education, agricultural organisation. But the political 
method of standing for elections and then refusing to 
sit at Westminister was primarily intended to keep 
out of the House of Commons the constitutionalists, 
the men whose presence marked the rule of force in 
Ireland. We are afflicted in our turn by the Indian 
constitutionalists. The furpose of Non-cooperation in 
the Calcutta programme was to deprive the Govern- 
ment of the moral support of the Moderates, and 
compel it to declare itself before the world as @ 
rule founded exclusively on force. The Swaraj party's 
programme is intended to secure that very 
end by preventing the entry into Councils of the 
Liberals professing to be the representatives 
of the country. Mahatmaji thought that 
his programme would save the people from the 
necessity of going through the intermediate process 
forced on the Irishmen. The experience of the 
expiring Councils has shattered the hope and now we 
are compelled to tackle the cvil in the western way, 
Strength can be built up only by the constructive 
programme: the nakedness of militarism should b= 
exposed. These two propositions are incontestable. 
But the Immediate problem is the manner of keeping 
the Moderates out. Logically the Sinn Feln method 
is‘one, which {s also the method of the Swaraj party 
but the price of it is violence. It is not the way of 
putting the Moderates at ease: it isthe way of hatred, 
the way that ends in bombs and roadmines. Rightly 
or wrongly, the Congress choses another method in 
1920, the method of forcing the Moderates out of the 
Councils by exhibiting to them the tyranny thetis impli- 
cit in the present system of the Government. Mahatmaj! 
believed that it was not only the Government that 
stood in need of conversion but also the Moderates. 
The conversion was to be brougut about in both cases 
by the same process—the suffering of the Non-co- 
operators. With this difference:—less would be 
wanted to move the Moderates than the Government. 
End and means were fitted together like a compect 
plece of mosaic, Sinn Fein’s experiment with the 
House of Commons and its dealings with the Black 
aud Tans were integrally connected. The Swaraj 
party’s method is exactly the same, The notion thet 
peaceful Civil Disobedience will issue from an 
atmosphere where the Moderates and Loyalists are 
actively and passionately against you, nursing a 
legitimate grievance, should be dismissed ss pure 
Hlusion. Violence is one form o{ energy, pursuing its 
own laws and we cannot drop it inerely because, at 
a certain point we find it inconvenient cr inexpedierit, 
Active non-violence is another form, equally dynamic 
and {ofinitely more humen, but it has ts exacting 
conditions of efficiency. 
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‘ Back to Your Tents ” 


It is time that the Non-cooperators defined their 
attitude to the work before the country. They 
hold that the Swarajists have departed from the move- 
ment. The resolution on the Boycott of British goods 
has committed the Congress to a policy which they 
dislike and distrust exceedingly. The various commit- 
tees are engaged in the sketching of various policies 
and schemes for future work. But that leaves them 
with nothing till Cocanada, There is only one instruc- 
tlon which takes them anywhere near what they want. 
It is the Constructive Programme. 


But we must be clear In our minds, If the adhe- 
rence of Non-cooperatcrs to the work of construction 
is merely because they do not like the entry into the 
Councils it is @ fruitless loyalty. Men cannot carry 
through to success any effort unless they believe in 
it. If we do not believe positively in the Constructive 
Programme, we must have the courage to say so 
plainly, and scrap it. What fs to come after the 
repudiation isa different and a latter question. If the 
Constructive Programme is an illusion and a falshoad, 
we must say so. We fear that the paralysis after 
Mahatmaji’s arrest was due to the fact, that his 
followers did sot believe in the Programme, because 
they did not see the need of it. 


For ourselves, we have tro doubt as to its 
necessity. But we must be prepared to work it in 
patience. Mr. Gandhi had strength enough to create 
a quick revolution and to insist on its immediate fruits 
for the country. Our’s would be a slower process, but 
quite as essential, The work is no less than the 
education and organisation of the masses. We should 
crganise the country as truly and as effectively as the 
Sinn Felners organised Ireland, before they fought 
their final battle and won. Sinn Fein did its silent 
constructive work for overt twenty years, before it 
found dramatic opportunity after the Easter Rebellion 
in 1916, Ireland sclved the problem in nearly the 
game way, a3 we are asked to do. Reconstruction is 
more clearly necessary for us than it was for Ireland, 
The Bardoli Programme was framed in the shadow of 


Chauri Chaura. We have made up our mind 
to keep the movement for Swaraj free of 
violence, Whatever Pandit Motilal Nehru may gay, 


we @re bound to pursu= peaceful methods and the 
creed of the Congress will remain non-violent as long 
as the first Article of the Constitution remains un- 
altered, Organisation and education are the only means 
whereby the people can be brought into touch with 
our politics, peacefully and permanently. Unlzss this 
comes to pass, mass civil disobedience will be an 
impossibility. Limited civil disobedience on compara. 
tively small issues may be possible, but the bigger 
thing will always be beyond our reach. 
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But as we have said already, the Non~cooperators 
must make up thelr mind about It. If they believe in 
Gandhism as a specific polltical method, they must 
adopt it and submit to its discipline. If on the other 
band, they believe that the country should revert to 
orthodox politics, constitutional or violent, they must 
make a clear departure and find salvation at the taber- 
nacle of their choice. The minority that is left, bhow- 
ever sinall it might be, should organise themselves to 
carry through the work that was defined at Bardoll, 
But they must be prepared to face temporary disaster 
at Cocanada, 


Discipline 


Maulana Mahomed Ahi’s extensive and interesting 
statement to the Press explains his policy in Delhi. 
There are a few things left yet obscure, but It is perhaps 
inevitable. It is In the main intended for the edifice. 
tion and mild reproof of the orthodox Non-cooperatorg 
who consented to undergo a difficult mental gymnastic 
for adjusting themselves to the new leadership. We 
are not certain that the Maulana’s apologetic conveys 
clear intellectual pursuasion; perhaps he hardly 
expects it. As he bimself said at Delh! more then 
once, ke has trusted more to his ijustinct than {to 
reason. We are content to welcome his policy on this 
inteligible if slightiy exasperating basis. The political 
future of the country apait, he makes an observation 
which calls for remark. The exact words do not 
matter; but the substance of it was criticism. The 
discipline of the Swaraj party seemed to bim excellent, 
and by the same token, the discipline of their 
opponents was something nearly the reverse of excellent. 
We are not going to dispute the allegation of 
indiscipline just now, though at least one who was 
in ihe middle of the whole affair, believes that there 
was no Indiscipline at all. We shall be satisfied now 


with an ancient legal defence—confession and 
avoidance. 

Assume there was indiscipline, what then ? 
One would have thought that the maintenance of 


discipline in a victorious army was comparatively easy; 
while confusion In the middle of a rout or retreat 
was inevitable and nothing to be ashamed of. We 
do not grudge Mr. Das his victory—why should we? 
But there is no doubt it was a victory for his party. 
In 1920 he lost on this issue; in 1921, there wag 
never a mention of it; In 1922, he was beaten. He 
struggled hard and valiently right through 1923 to 
impose his view on the country. In Delhi, he succeed- 
ed, Why should It be matter from criticism, if there 
was sign of demoralisation when men who had 
fought all the hard months of 1923, found that the 
Maulana also had imposed on them the formula of 
Babu Bhagwandas wut Gaya? We concede the 
Maulana’s tight to chastise bis political friends. We 
happened to be amongst those that counselled submis- 
sion to the new development. We, therefore feel 
particularly bappy in defending those who differed 
from us. 
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Delhi Congress 
( By Mahadeo Desat ) 

I have read with profound interest the impressions 
of the Delhi Congress ‘‘by a No-Changer’’. As he 
has done me the honour of meastioning me in one 
connection, I feel tempted to send in my analysis 
only to the extent that it differs from his. 

To start with, I join issue with bim when he says 
that Mr. Rejagopalachsri’s absence was a capital 
mistake. 1 submit it was not. His presence in Delhi 
would not have altered the prospects by a single iota. 
His friends had written urging him to goto Delhi. 
It was physically Impossible for him to undertake the 
journey—he said so in reply to them. He would 
have attended even at the risk of this health, but he 
knew it was not worth while taking the risk. He 
was sure thet the fight would be under a braver 
generalship than his; indeed he felt that the general 
should be Moulena Mahomed Ali and no one else. 
He felt it an act cf supersrogation on his part to 
think that with Moulana in the fray, there was any 
one else needed to keen the cause from going to 
pieces. And le advised Vallabhbhal, Rejendra Prasad 
and other friends to trust every thing to Mehomed 
Ali. That is why these elders gave the Moulana a 
carte Llanche the moment they met him, I feel quite 
certain that if he had been present he would have 
taken no time, as did Rajendrababu in throwing the 
responsibility on Moulana’s broad shculdets of seelng 
that he was not helping in the extinction of Non= 
cooperation. At ary rate he had made up his mind 
long before the Delbi Corgress that no attempt should 
b2 meade to force the Moulana’s hands, 


That js one thing. Another is Moulana Mahomed 
Ali’s position in those anxious days. If I put it in a 
word, he was exasperated. He was in the midstream 
of Swarajist influences—most of the Swarajists being his 
neatest and dearest friends, friends with whom he 
could never bear to. part company. Another fo:ce—an 
equally strong one—was drawing him in the opposite 
direction, and that was his loyalty to Gandhiji. But 
to the Swarajists’ persuasions was added the Irresistible 
appeal from the Bigger Brother. I have had the 
privilege of sharing his confidence in those days, and 
I think he is too generous to charge me with a 
breach of confidence if I say that the message from 
the brother was on his brain on the 13th afternoon 
when I saw him, that it had half decided him, and 
that whilst he jumped up to embrace Devdes and me 
he did so almost wishing that the decision he had 
arrived at would be in consonance with what Gandhiji 
might have to say. He had then on hiin a draft 
resolution which was identical with the one which he 
moved before the Congress, He asked Devdas if Bapu 
had anything to say to him, and the witeless message 
he jocularly referred to in his speech, was then given 
him, and it was to this effect: ‘‘I can send you 
no message because I am In prison. I have elways 
disapproved of people sending messeges from 
prison. But I may say thet I am 
deeply touched by your loyalty to me. I would 
howevet ask you not to allow your loyalty to me 
te weigh with you, so mtch as your loyalty to the 
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country. My views ate very well known. I expressed 
them before I went to jail, ond there bas been no 
change in them since. I muy assure you that if you 
choose to differ from me, it will not effect by one jot 
the sweetness of relations between you aud me.” In 
a second Moulana exclalmed, ‘‘quite like Bapu! I could 
have almost written it out befcre I heard of !t. He 
is the last men to fetter any one’s liberty of thonght 
end action, and that is why be js the fittest man to 
be our dictator.’’ Inall kumility I may say that whetever 
Moulana’s words he has not expected anybody to be 
carried away by the thought that Cardhiji suggested 
anything likeacompromise. The words like ‘he commands 
me’ came, if I may say so, out of the exuberance 
of his loyalty and affection for the Master. Other- 
wise there was absolutly nothing new about the 
message, there can be nothing new, as be has ~ 
simply set bis face against, even by the indirectest 
suggestion, directing the movement or any one in 
the movement outside. With Moulana it wes & 
pure case of the will to believe. The wish wes father 
to the thought. I had the privilege after this of a 
very long conversation with him, during whicu I em 
grateful to say that he listened to me with patient 
attention. ‘Life is all through one second best, my 
friend,’ he said, and left me et that. Then came the 
historic meetiog of the 13th which has been vividly 
described by the ‘'No-Changer’’. It lasted until the 
small hours of the morning. He saw that almost every 
one of us was for complete surrender which he dis- 
liked, or for a fight toa finish, which he res-nted. 
He left almost in a huff, these being bis words as he 
motored away. ‘Bapu would not have done like this. 
Wheat lead can I give you.? You have tejected 
my lead.’ 

That decided Vallabhbbai and the rest who threw 
up the sponge. Their hearts were full of a woe too 
deep for words. They decided next morning that they 
should not force the unwilling Moulene. That very 
morning I sent a telegram io Rajagopslechariar, J 
confess without consulting elther Vallabhbbal or 
Rajendrababu, aquainting him with the situation, and 
requesting him to send his opinion. In the evening 
whilst the Subjects Committee was in the heart of the 
storm, came Rajagopalachariar’s reply which I placed 
in Vallabhbhai’s hands. It was an agreeable surprise 
tohim. Hestood up, his speech was almost tearful 
and all too brief. Towards the end he said: ‘We are 
all soldiers. There is no leader. But there is one man 
with a clear head and clear thinking who has sent this 
message whichI will read to you. (He read the 
telegram.) I have nothing more to say.’’ 

I emphasise once again that it was a decision which 
was arrived at without consuliation with Rejagopala- 
charlar, but which entirely accorded with his. It was 
taken in the fullest deliberation. A friend asked 
Vallabhbhai, ‘This is astounding. Surely the Bombay 
Compromise was much better than this?’ Vallabhbha! 
cooly said: ‘ Quite 1ight. But the Bombay Compromise 
would have us be party toa camouflage. This is 
surrender pure and simple, There is no bambug 
about it. Dont you see?’ 

That le, In short, my story. I do not think the 
end is yet. The Congretc was a huge confession of 
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weakness—nothing less, but nothing more either, The 
end might come at Cocansda, if the Congress is 
Suffered to countenance the council~goers and to give 
them a mandate, and not till then, There is time 
enough for Moulana to see the niagnitude of the 
Catastrophe and to avert it, 


[4A No-Changer writes :— 


Mr. Desai’s letter calls for two words of comment. 
As for Mr. Rajagopalachari, it is a matter of personal 
judgment. I believe he would have influenced Maulana 
Mahomed Ali to the point of ‘‘no compromise’, Mr. 
Desai thinks otherwise. I shall dot quarrel with him 
We shall agree to differ. 


Mr. Rajagopalachari’s telegram had nothing to do 
with the case, Thinzs having come toa _ particular 
pass, Mr. Rejagopalachari’s advice was sought. We 
fiiled to persuade the Maulana. In the face of that 
failure, the advice was inevitable, 


As for Maulana Mahomed Ali himself, Mr, Desai 
suggests the 13th as the decisive date. I think it 
was the 15th. My supposition is borne out by the 
issue of the manifesto by Mr. Das on that day. The 
Maulana told him in the morning that no compromise 
was possible. Mr. Das called together his friends and 
sent the statement to the Press. Obviously then, the 
Maulana’s position underwent a change between 
morning and evening. 


Mr. Desai’s theory of decision on the I3th does 


not account for this capital fact. ] 


Regulation II] of 1818 


We print below an important letter by Mr. J. 
Chaudhari on the Bengal Internments. By way of 
comment, we would ask Mr. Chaudharl not to be 
surprised at anything that this Government might do, 
We welcome the present procedure, because it helps 
men of Mr. Chatudhari’s school of politics to see the 
true springs of bureaucratic action. 


When I read in the newspapers‘that a very lurge 
number of persons were arrested in Oalcntta and 
outside under Bengal Regulation J1i of 1818 and are 
being detained in different jaila, { could hardly 
believe it. But aow my doubts have been dispelled 
by the communique issued by the Government of 
Bengal. The Government of Bengal could not have 
taken this course without the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India. I shall show presently that the 
Government of India is pledged to the Jndian Legis- 
lature and tothe public at large not to use it against 
British’ Indian subjects exceptin the frontier provinces, 
If the persons who are being detained or deported 
vuder Regulation IIL of 1818 are-suspected of even 
revolutionary conspiracy, it is *the duty of the 
Government to produce them before » Magistrate and 
kave a judicial enquiry and trial in the regular way. 
The proposal of the Government of Bengal to place 
such evidence ay it may possess before two Judges 
is improper, unconstitutional, if not illegal. The 
procedure that the Government of Bengal proposes 
to adopt is the same as was provided in the Regula- 
lations under the Defence of India Act. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal is surely aware that the Defence of 


India Act was® repealed by the Indian Legislature 
in 1922 and all the Regulations thereunder fell with 
it. May TI ask under what statutory euthority is tte 
Government of Bengal going to place tle information 
or evidence, as it is called, kefore two Judges ? 


Apart from the unconatitutionalifty and illegality 
of the course, the impropriety of it is evident. If 
the persons arrested are put on their trial, as they, 
and every citizen, in vindication of the right of 
personal liberty, have a right to demand, would not 


they be most seriously prejudiced by the course that 


the Government is going to adopt? If two Judges 
express their opinion beforehand, aro they not liLely 
to be prejudiced in any enquiry that may follow 


before a Magistrate, Sessions Judge or the High 
Court? It is also contrary to the traditions of the 
Bench to express any opinion extra-judicially on 
matters in the nature of information. It ia the 
function of the law-officers of the Crown to express 
such opinion, and not of the Judges, Under the 
Defence of India Act, their opinion used to be taken 
under statutory authority when the Executive was 
authorised by statute to detain people without trial 
during the war. Now that such extraordinary powers 
have been expunged from the statute hook and every 
citizen has a right to claim oa regular tris], it is 
highly improper and unconstitutional on the part 
of the Government to submit a case against accused 
persons extra judicially for their opinion. I do not 
think any Judge, worthy of the name, will so far 
forget himself as to express any opinion in such cares. 


Now I shall point out how the Government of India 
and necessarily the Provincial Governments are pledged 
not to put into operation Regulation IT] of 1818 
against British subjects except in the North Western 
Frontier Provinces adjoining Afxhanirtan. The 
Repressive Laws Oommittee appointed by the Indian 
Legislature, of which Committee 1 was a member, 
came to an unanimous decision with regard to it, 
It was signed by Dr. (now Sir) Te} Bahadur Saprn, 
Sir William Vincent, Mr. BE. L. L. Wammond, Secretary 
of the Committee, Sir Sivaswamy Aijyer, Mr. Samarth, 
Mr. Bhurgri, Dr. Gour, Mr. Shabab-ud-din and 
myself, Our report was accepted by the Governor~ 
General and our recommendations have been acted 
upon by the Indian Legislature. Although Regulation 
Ill was not repealed for resons stated below yet it 
was unanimously decided that it should be limited to 
its original purposes and that except in the “inflamable 
frontier” it would not be put into operation spgainat 
British subjects. I sub-juin here the recommendations 
of the Committee with regard to Regulation III 
of 1818:— 


“Dealing with the older Acts first, we siotice that 
they relate generally toa state of affairs which no longer 
exists. We tevard it as undesirable that they should be 
used for any purpose not contemplated by their authors. 
The objections to them are obvious, Some, os for example, 
Bengal Regulation 10 of 1804, or the forfeiture Act of 
1857, are inconsistent, with modern ideas, others are 
clothed in somewhat archaic language and are appli- 
cable only to circumstances which are unlikely to 
recur. Many arm the Wxeoutive with special powers 
which aro not subject to revision by ony judicial 
tribune! Their presence on the Statute look is 


nlightened public opimlon. 


regardod as an offence by e ine 
The arguments for their retention are a3 follows. ° 


use of the Bengal State Priscners Regulation, eae 
(Regulation Ill ef: 18)s) in Reugal was necessitate 
by the revolutionary movement which the ordinary 
Jaw failed to check, The wholesale intimidation of 
witnesses rendered recourse to the ordinary courts 
ineffective. Though we have oyidence of a change in 
the attitude cf individual leaders of the anarcbical 
movement in Bengal, wo are warned that 
symptoms of intimidativn lave Leen noticed and that 
should there be « recrudescence of any revolutionary 
absence of these old 


similar 


morement, it would. i: the 
preventive Regulations, be impossible to cope with ile 
situation, and fresi emergence legislation would he 
necessary. Lastly, the plea is advanced that these old 
intermediats 
between tho ordinary Jaw of the ed 
law, the ultimate resuit in case of extreme 
The abolition of these special iaws, i) is suggested, 
may mean earlier recourse to martial law than might 
otherwise ha the case. 


Acis may bo regarded as measures 
martial 


diserder. 


land 


“We recognise tha force of these arguments, in 
particular, the difficulty of securing evidence or of 
preveating the uf witnesses, We also 
appreciate ithe facts that the usa of the ordinary 
law may in soma cases advertise the very evil 
which the triai is designed to punish. suit we consider 
thet in the modern conditions of India that rick must 
be run, Jt is undesirable that auy Statnies should 
remain in force which are vegarded with deap and 
genuine disapproval hy a majority of the Members 
of the Legislatures. The Larm created ly the vetention 
of arbitrary powers of imprisonment ly the Executive 
may, os history has shown, be groater even than the 
evil which sech powers are directed to remedy. The 
retention of these Acts could in any case only bs 
Mefonded if it was proved that they were inthe presont 
Circumstances essential to the maintenance of law 
and order. As it hag no} necessary to 


intimidation 


heen found 


resort in the past to these measures save in cases 
of grave emergency, we advocate their immediate 
repeal. In tho event of a recurrence of any such 


emergency we think that the Governmont must rely 
on the Legislature to arm thom with 
necessary to cope with the situation. 


the weapons 


“Our recommendation in reyard i»! Regulation IIL 
of 1818 and the analogous Regulations in the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies ix subjeci, howover, to the 
following reservations. It has heon puinted cut to us 
that for the pretection of tho frontiers of India and 
the fulilment of tho responsibilities of tho Govern- 
ment of India inrelation tv indian States, there musi 
be somo enactment to arm the Uxecutive with powers 
to restrict tha movements and activities of cortain 
persons who, though not coming within the scope of 
any criminal law, have to be put undor some In2agure 
of restraint. Cases in point are exiles from Foveign 
or Protected States liable to become the 
instigators or focus of intrigues wgainst such States; 
persons clisturbing the tranquility of such States who 
cannot suitably be triod in the Courts of the States 
concerned and may not be amenable to the jurisdic- 
tion of British Courts;! and persous tampering with 
the inflammable material on our frontiers. Wo are in 
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fact eatisfied of the continued necessity for providing 
for the original object of this Regulation, 1m 80 far 
as it was expressly declared to be ‘ihe due main- 
tenance of the alliances formed by the British Govern- 
ment with Foreign Powers, the preservation of tran- 
quillity in the territories of Native Princes entitled to 
its protection, and the security of the British 
Dominions from foreign hostility", and only in 50 far 
as the inflammable frontier is concerned, from 
‘internal commotion” 


‘We desire to mako it clear that the restrictions 
which we contemplate in this connection ara not of ® 
penal or even irksome character. We are satisfied 
bint they have not been so, in cases cf the kind 
in the past. Indeed in several 
instances they have been imposed as much in the 
interests of the persons concerned as in the 
interests of the State. The only desideratum is to 
remove such persoas from places where they are 
potential scurces of trouble. Within such limits as 
may be necessary to achieve this object they would 
ordinarily enjoy full personal liberty and @ freedom 
from any kind of stigma such as would be associated 
with retrictions imposed by criminal law. We there- 
fore recommend the amendment of Regulation IIL of 
1818, limiting its application to the objects outlined 
above.” 


veferred to above 


I invite attention to the concluding portion of our 
recommendation that it is only in the “imflammablo 
frontier” that it ‘may be put into operation for 
security from “‘interaal comm*tion”. The above report 
was signed on the 2nd of September 1921. It met witb 
the Governor-General’s approval. It was acted upon 
by the Indian Legislatura in 1922. The Members of 
our Committee and the Members of the Indian 
Legislature expected that henceforth the Government 
of India would act within the limitations specified in 
the rsport and approved by them. H. E. Lord Lytton 
could not have been unaware of these limitations, for, 
ihe report was submitted to the India Office 
in 1921, when he was tha Under-Secretary of 
State. So if is most extraordinary that the present 
Viceroy, the Ex. Ohief Justice of England, and the 
Governor of Bengal should treat the recommendations 
unanimously arrived at by the Executive and the Legis- 
laturo as more scraps of paper and resort to Reg. III 
of 1818, and go on arresting, detaining, and deporting 
persons in their executive capacity and deny them a 
judicial trial. If there is evidence of revolutionary 
conspiracy against them, let there be ajudicial trial and 
if they are found guilty let them be punished under the 
provisions of the law. If the Government of India and 
tho Government of Bengal have inadvertently adopted 
this arbitrary and unconstitutional course, overlooking 
the declaration of policy to which they are pledged, as 
also some laws and regulations that have been respected, 
let mo hope that they will abandon the remedy which bas 
beenadmitted even by the late Law Member and the Home 
Member as worse thau the disease. If they do not they 
will lay themselves open to the charge of abuse of 
powers and breach of good faith. 
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A Study in . Land Revenue Settlement 


The Bombay Ryotwari Land Revenue Settlement. 
[ All rights reserved by the Contributor ] 


In order to make more effective the general contrast 
between the two main classes of the Land Revenue 
Settlement in India, let us study a little more fully 
and fn detail the existing, tyoical, temporary Land 
Revenue Settlement of the Bombay Presidency. The 
General character of the Bombay svstem may be 
taken to he well summed up, and since quite consis- 
tently maintained in Bombay Regulation No. XVII 
of 1827, section 3 of which says:— 

““ The settlement of the assessment shall be made 
with the occupant of the land, The cultivator, when 
the land is held direct from Government, is to be 
considered the occupant; and when it is not so held, 
the person having the highest right of holding, 
recognised hy the custom of the country or resting 
on specific grant, which intervenes between Govern- 
ment and the cultivator, is to be considered.” 

Though cases of landlord as well as village 
estates do exist in this Presidency, they<ate exceptions; 
the rule rether fs that the settlement of the govern- 
ment demand of land revenue should be made direct 
with the cultivator, or rather, 
stead of being placed, as is the case In the provinces 
of Bengal, Agra and Oudh, or the Punjab, on Jarge 
landlord estates or whole villages, is placed direct 
on the small holdings of individual cultivators. There 
is in other words no Intermediary between the 
governinent demanding Its reventie with all the might 
of a vast coercive power behind ft, and the smell 
cultivator, ‘who Jacks in capltal as imuch as in the 
resourcefulness that springs from the consciousness 
ot capital power. We shall discuss, however, the 
erltical aspect of the settlement later on. Here It is 
enough to observe that the mcst Important feature 
of the new mode was direct dealings that had its 
own strong and weak polnts. 

To study the system carefully, it would be 
convenient to divide the subject Into the three main 
questions of: 

(a) Fixing the unit of assessment, 

(b) the mode of assessing that unit, and 

(c) the revenue system based thereon. 

As regards the fixing of the unit of assessment, 
the ‘authors of the Bombay Land Revenne system 
had many alternatives to select from, as much from 


the settlement, In_ 


the practice introduced by the British settlement 
officers in the older British provinces as also from the 
Indigenous systems prevailing in the four main histo- 


tie or ethnic divisions.—-Sindh, Gujarat, thea 
Deccan sand the Konkan—of what now makes up 
the administrative unit known as the Bombay 
Presidency, Discarding the British models 
In the older provinces cf Bengal and the North in 
genetal, they had yet a good choice in the local 
systems of the Deccan avd Gujerat where land 
revenue administration had been pretty well tunder. 
stocd since the days of the greatest of the Moghuls, 
and his greatest of revenue officers. The Gujerati 
system of “‘Khatabandhi”’ Jaid the assessment on the 
holdings, i. e. upon tne whole of the area held by 
the occurent, whether situatei in one place or not. 
The pleces, however, are jointly and severally 
liable, so that no one of the coustituents of the eollective 
holding can be abandoned separately and by itself. But 
as the most renowned authors of the Bombay system 
defined the objects of a revenue survey to be:— 
“The regulation of the customary land tax so 
that it shall at once secure an adequate revenue to 
Government, the progressive development of the 
ugricnltural resources of the country, and the 


- preservation of all proprietory and other rights in 


the soil.” 

They did not think it wise to adopt this existing 
system, as It might concelvably reduce the security 
of revenue to Government. ‘The other available 
alternative was that of the so-called ‘‘Fleld’’ system, 
in which the assessment is placed not upon holdings 
but upon individual fields. For this purpose the 
village was divided Into separate parcels of land of a 
convenient size, each of which being assessed on its 
merits as @ unit independent of the hofdlng or estate 
In which it may be situated. For the purpose 
in hand the greatest of the British settlement officers 
in this presidency considered the second alternative 
to be acceptable, of course with modifications, as in 
that case the occtpant or cultivator was made 
separately responsible for each separate field, which 
he could under certain conditions give up or tesign, 
thcreby diminishing his holding If need be, of 
increasing it by taking up the vacant Government 
land at Government assessment. 
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We are not in this place concerned with the 
underlying theory whereby the assessee was permitted 
or enabled to reduce or increase his holding. in the 
first case by resigning his field to Government, in 
the second case by taking up at Government 
aseessment the vacant land in the village 
limits. The implication that all land is ultimately 
public property is an excellent basis for an 
active campaign of social reform in the hands of a 
national or responsible government. In other and more 
susp:cted hauds the theory of ultimate public owner- 
ship is likely to provoke the most inconvenient 
areuments in history and jurisprudence, in economics 
and ethics. Tak ng, however, for our present purpose, 
the system as it was elaborated before the middle of 
the last centvyry, we find the principle of field assess- 
ment brought its own difficulties, no sooner the 
general princ'ple was accepted. What was a field? In 
the early days of the British settlement, a 
had meant tke old ancestral subdivisions as recorded 
In the Aulkarni’s books. But these were based upon 
no ptincip'e intelligible to the British settlement 
officers, Their area was the result of chance, often of 
enormous size; while thelr ownership frequ-ntly lay 
in @ number of separate occupants. It wes then 
suggested that the most convenient course would be 
to constitute each fiel! beld separately a unit of 
assessment. But the unit known as a ‘‘Field’’, even 
with the above molificarion being a constantly 
shiting area. they decided the compromise and con- 
s‘itunted a feruanent artifictal unit by dividirg the 
village lanes ipto areas of a reasonable size based 
py some fixed prncple. The only requirement they 
exoected fiom the new urit thus aitificially created 
was that it shoud not be too large. Th: ostensible 
excuse given is that the size should not be unduly 
larve so ds to prevent a man to core with it single-. 
handed; but in reslity, to those familiar with the 
historical development of the land revenue policy, the 
susp‘cion is irresistible that considerations of policy 
must also have had their share in determining the 
Government view of the question. It was clear by 
1845 even that the large and rich land-owning class 
had a kuack of developing an inconveniently 
independent tone which wight not sult a foreign 
government quite so well as it might a natlonat 
Sy‘tem of government. It may quite possibly be, 
indeed we have no hesitation in admitting, that 
Messrs. Goldsmid and Wingate, the authors of the 
Bonbay Land Revenue System were not aware of or 
dii not cay undue attention to such considerations oi 
high policy. Bat the fact nevertheless remains that 
the Bombay land revenue system is so hostile to the 
development of large land-owners, that the problem 
of sgiarian life in Bombay to-day is quite the reverse 
of whet it might b:-in otber countries: How to 
Prevent the tuinous morcellement or fragmentation of 


land so as to. bring about cultivation on anything 
like an economic basis, : 


For, consider the history and the precent pesition 
of agricultural holdings in this Presidency, The joint 
report of Goldsmid and Wingate Isid down. that the 
unit of assessment should be the area that could be 


convenient-y cultivated by @ pair of buliocks. Tbey 


‘Field’? - 
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were not quite utterly ignorant even in the days of 
what we might call the results of cultivation by 
agricultural improvements, even though we may graot 
them to have been ignorant of those fatter-day Jabonr 
saving devices in agriculture which are a feature of 
the present day, and which would not be economic 
unless the holding or unit of cultivation was estimated 
on a more liberal basis. They however were content 
to think only of the lower limit of convenience in 
cultivation, without apparently making any allowance 
for the possible mechanical improvements in agriculture, 
Even on the principle selected by them, bowever, 
they had to admit that the exact area tillable by @ 
pair of bullocks must vary sccording to the climate, 
soil, description of cultivation and the methods of 
husbandry therein, comprised all the elements of 
agrarian economy. For the Deccan, with which ‘the 
original settlement officers were primarily concerned, 
they laid down the standard unit on this basis to be:— 


20 acres of light dry-crop soil 


ee » medium ,, 5 
12 ” ” heavy 9 9 
4 » 9 rice-land,, . 


It was furtker laid down that in masking wp the 
new artificial units on this basis, it would be necessary 
to split "p holdings larger than the standard size into 
two or more such units and to combine holdings fall- 
ing sbort of the standard intoa single survey number. 
The Survey Number, or the new artificial unit thus 
constituted was to bave its boundaries fixed by means 
of official boundary marks, so as to prevent any 
subsequent trouble. 


As already noted, the unit thus created was made 
with special reference to conditions in the Deccan 
oply. In Gujrat and Konkan the coxditions of soil, 
climate and cultivation were quite different, and 
so.@ new unit fad to be created for those provinces. 
The pressure of the population upon Isnd in these 
parts had resulted in a much greeter degree of irag- 
mentation. The artificial survey number of the 
Deccan model, if adopted in these parts as the 
unit of assesment would render that unit a mere 
conglomeration of sub-occupancies. In Gnjarat 
accordingly the rule was made that nof more than five 
sub-occupancies should be included in a single survey 


‘number, which means that the Deccan standard was foi 


all practical purposes dropped. In the rice and garden 
lands of Konkan, where subdivision had proceeded. 
even further than in. Gujerat, the standard was lowered 
to 1-5 acres. The waste lands, on the other hand. 
the so-called ‘‘ Varkas’’ being of enormous extent 
and small value, were divided off into Jlarce 
numbers of from 155000 acres. In thecase, moreover, 
of the constituent portions of each standard survey 
number, a further modification had to be made in 
course of time, in regard to what came to be known 
asthe ‘‘Pot’’ number. A holding, which, being 
below the prescribed standard size for constituting a 
full survey number by itself, was included with 
others in a full number, was not separately measuted 
in the Deccan, In the revenue accounts the 
names of their yolders were recorded as constituting 
sO many annas in tae rupee of the entire survey 
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number. In Gnjerat on the other hand the subordi- 
nafe or constituent numbers were also separately 
meéseured, though roughly, and the assessment Imposed 
upon each. But no furtber record was kept of these 
beyend calling them ‘‘Recegnised Shares’ or 
6 

Subordinate shares of a survey number, ” In 
Konken, where the ‘‘ Pot?’ number: originated, that 
entity, besides beirg a ‘‘ suhordinate share within the 
survey number, was something more. In the case of 
the “ Mixed Numbers’ of that province, i. e. those 
cortaining more than one class of land, e. g. garden 
mixed with rice land, every separate parcel of each 
clecs held by a different occupant was made into a 
seoarate “Pot” nnmber, Unlike the ‘* Recognised 
share’? the ‘‘ Pot Number” was separateley messured, 
clacsed, accessed and demarcated by dist'nct boundary 
m®rke, After a varied series of legislation, into the 
details of which we need not go, the existing Land 
Revenue Code abolishes the ‘‘ Recegnised share of a 
strvey nomber’’ and its place is now taken by a 
statutarily recognised ‘‘ Subdivision of a number’’. 


Let us now brieflv examine the benefits or advan. 
tages the enthors of the systein intended Goverrment 
as well as the egricultural classes to derive from this 
srrergement. Government revenue wss secured from 
all pess‘b'e dangers, since pavrrent of ‘he Government 
dues was made the ore irdefeasible ard sovere'gn 
condition of Jand-helding. If a cnitivator failed to 
discharge the Government assessment ke fas to go or 
be subject to every precess of coercion that the 
Government tas by lew thought fit to devise. Whether 
the tex fe light or heavy, whetber it is within the 
ability of the occupart to cay, not merely accerd'rg 
to the obj-ctive factors bearing upcn the vahie of the 
Isni and its produce brt elso non the subjective 
considerstions of the occupants’ financial cendition, 
was not thenght to be a consideration at all material 
of the elaboration of the system, which wes the only 
one calculated to secure not only a sterdy revenue 
for tbe Government durtirg the term of the 
set‘lement, but its snbstertial ircrease cn the 
exoiry of that term. We shell have accacion to 
revert to this point from anotber corsidera'ion: the 
ascessment and collection of the revenue. Here we 
are concerned with it only in this much that though 

the apologists and authors cf the system claim the 
new survey tentre to be free from all other orerors 
conditions, the single cenditiun of peymen’ cf Govern. 
ment dues, end fovefittre on de‘evlt moy in itself 
become a crusing condition, and hes in fect occasloned 
covs'dersble hardship to the poorer sections of the 
agriculturists in times of stringent femines like that of 
1899-1910. It is alsothe source of a considerable amount 
of agricultural indebtedness, though precisely how much 
no one can say. Final'y, it is a source of detriment 
‘to the general agricnltural progress of the presidency, 
I think, because land can not only not be taken up 
by way of ah experiment for fear of the assessment 
hanging even on uncultivated land as a scrt of an 
incubns; but the utter absence of guarantee sgainst 
any increase at the next revision of the settlement 
discourages that invest-nent of capital in land, that 
employment of lab.ur saving devices, that extension 


of cultivation by a chenge in crers for irstence 
which make the sine gua non of agricultural pregress. 


The advantages on the side of the ryot or Kbste- 
dar sre enpmerated os: Freedcm from any irterfererce 
by Gorerpment officers, ard freedom from any 
responsibility.. But the restriction of Government 
interference to the assessment end crilection of - the 
revenue on'y mpkes the system all tut lifeless, erd 
precluces that Intelligent interest exd syimmpethy in 
the cause of lend reform which, if prepeily shewn 
bv the adimiitedly more Irtell’genterd hetter Irfcrred 
cficers of the Goverrinent, cevld rot hut edd to the 
wealth of the agriculture! clesses. Ard, es fer the 
freecom from responsibility, it is fue the ryct is at 
Iiber'y to resign a told'ng it dces not pay him to, 
cult vate, But so leng es Jend semairs the only 
occupation oren fo the vast mejority of this ccurtry’s 
peon'e, co Jong in fect os there are no alternative 
employments in industrv, it is absurd to talk of this 
festure as though it msde a grest sdvantage for the 
ryot. It may aes well tke seid thet they are free to 
starve; but is that an advantage ? 


A feature cf the system es fist elaborated in the 
se=called Joint Report cf Wingate and Goldsn id 
remairs yet to Fe noticed, These «f'cers elmred, it 
pessible, after Cefining and corstitutirg the’ Surrey 
Number, to restrict the {uture nercellemert of land; 
lor they, more far-sighted then their fellows and 
mrccessors perhaps. or more sympathetic, fully perceived 
the wastefulness of such excessive fragmentation as, 
under the Jaws of irberitence of the people of India 
from time immemorial, must take plece if no restra'nt 
was placed uron it. Wingate accordingly laid down 
thet the survey field nust be taken to be the 
ultimate unit or subdiv's'on of lend beyond which 
no further subdivision would be recognised. To that 
end he suggested that the title to land must be made 
devendent upon entry as occurant in the Governmert 
reccrds, the occuparts being occupants of the whole 
survey numbers cr of their recognised shares. As 
regares unoccrpied srea, not more than one persoh 
cou'd take up any number es occupant, wnless the 
area In question was assessed at over Rs. 20%. On this 
plan if Government refused to enter into their records 
cluims to ownership except of whole survey numbers 
then the orjJginal subdivisions if any would be main- 
tained and further subdivision would be stopped. This 
letter was aimed to be prevented by regulating their 
inheritance, transfer or abandonment. Thus as regards 
inher tance, when an occupant died, his survey num- 
ber or shares were to be entered by rule 6 of 
Wingate in the name only of his eldest son or next 
heir. Simifarly transfer was to be mede by occupants 
only, and by then alo of whole survey numbers. 
The courts of Iaw however could not permit this 
sy-tem to materialise, though they were not concerned 


very much with the economic mer'ts or demerits of 
the social revolution attempted to be introduced indi. 
rectly by foicing the system of primogeniture on the 
Indian society. The result bas been that in prectice 
subdivision of Jand has proceeded to an unlimited 
extent, and to-day the following statistics give but a 
very lim.ted view of tae havoc of this system, 
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Agiculturists Non-agriculturists 
Details of holi fava. z 
For the; Northern (Gujarat) Division pipe Si Area held se Area held 
%) pn - 0 ee 
persons, Khalsa Inam, persons Khalea Inam, 
Me Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres, 
I, Up to 5 acres... a th wef 284,078 897,043 148,483 49,333 64,711 64,334 
2. Over & and up to 16 acres Lif wa] 26,680 682,701 158,007 18,832 104,622: 17,310 
Be et BE gs iG wait: SBS4 361,469 71,348 5,021 60,826 31,758 
tied sca aes 1 aie er Re 18,098 639,924 120,820 5,471 950,947 73,980. 
co AG a BO a ove eee 1,660 233,547 41,935 1,081 174,075 51,822 
6. ” 500 acies ... a i 68 104 102,800 8,615 156 141,417 89,552 
Total of holdings, within the ) Agriculturists ...{ 424,007 2,417,484 549,108 79,900 796,497 372,756 
districts of the Northern Ml RRM SOO NG ATS Rt Sea) Pace Mieco REEDS oo 
Division, Non-agriculturiste 79,900 796,497 $72,756 
Total a. 603,907 3,213,981 921,864 This gives an average holding for 
ene cere ee The Northern (or Gujerat) division 
Add area of plural holdings within individual districts of the 16,315 7,166 | of 825 acres. 
Division, en ean 
Gross total for the Division woof 3,230,296 929,020 


Jotal Central Division 


1, Up to 5 acres aot os a $21,596 656,374 172,128 28,832. 68,174 22,507 
2, Over 5 and up to 15 acres ae ae 966,196 2,295,976 252,776 31,820 1,86.531 45,197 
Oo int) See. Se ” os pe 128,430 2,286,634 171,775 10,437 191.884 87,050 
A ig ee me ee vee et 128,214 4,983,908 313,878 12,332 471,991 78,100 
Bary ROO ce OO, ase bed 10.146 1,334,275 120,565 2,715 423,368 $9,887 
6, Over §00 acres = & ci 197 104,998 53,951 27 164,141 23,491 
Total of holdings ) Agriculturists med a 854,779 | 11,662,163 1,085,033 76,408 1,511,089 251,337 


within the dis- 
tricta of the 


= LLL ED | A NS | TT TT 


ne Cees | oe 


Central Divi- 
sion. Non-agticulturists ... oes 76,408 1,511,089 251,237 | This gives for the central (Deccan) 
Division an average holding of 15°58 
Gross total tur the Division nied 9,31,187 13 178,254 1,336,290 


Southern Divisional Abstract 


1.Up to 5 acres ase tse eee 4,99,723 1,52,009 20,725 36,752 3,765 
2. Over 5 and.up to 15 = a 12,17,008 3,24.339 4,952 45,273 6,935 
4 oe i ” " aa eee eee 11,48,312 2,96,976 2,046 44,101 8,674 
ri " 100 ” ” bi tee oo 31,73,413 6,21,599 2,022 1,01,038 13,712 
- ” £00 ae ” tes oe. 7,54,930 2,91,336 45) 79,344 13,022 
i ” ac oer eee eee 1,38,452 1,47,877 39 28,795 4,294 
Total of holdings }) Agriculturists .., «| ~ 6,66,7 136 30,235 5 

sth the aie 86,797 59,31,840 18,34,136 30,235 ruanters 50,402 

trict. Non-agricalturists we} 30,235 9,35,303 50,402 

Total for the Division nae 5,97,032 62,67,143 18,84,538 


Add area left out of accounts in Kanara on account waa 301 2 | Average for the Division of 13°65 acres, 


of Dharsod, ; 
Gross total for the Divisiou er 


SS 
Seo me arene 


8,97,082 | 62,67,444 | 18,814,540 


Avera i 
Yor the Hates en ee [The above figures are taken from The Land 
? ., North-Div. 825 ,, Revenue Administration Report of the Government of 
» p Central, 11538 _,, Bombay for 1921-22, the latest available, 
cog OBR: Sg 5 FREE The general description is based upon the Survey 
( No information for Bind ) ' and Bettlemont Manual by Mr. Gordon I. C, S.] K. 
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Notes 


The late Mr. Pearson 
eee Eee 


The death of Mr. Pearson, which occurred in 
Italy as a result of some accicent, is an irreparable 
loss to India. He had made India his home, and 
had long ago determined to give of his best to the 
adopted motherland, He devoted the period of bis 
internment during the war to a study of educational 
institutions in England, simply with a view to giving 
the Shantiniketan the benefit of his study and 
experience. Ever since his visit to South 
Africa with Mr. Andrews, he had _ been 
drawn towards Mr. Gandhi as no one else excepting 
Mr. Andrews. Whilst he was in Enge- 
land he used to write regularly to Mr. Gandhi in 
appreciation of all that the latter was doing,and read- 
ers of Young India will remember a couple of articles 
that he sent from England two yearsago. His death is 
@ personal loss to Dr. Tagore, to Mr. Andrews, and 
to the sage of Shantiniketan, Dwijendranath Tagore 
who, we ate told, was inconsolably miserable on hear- 
ing the news. Mr. Gandhi will be noless deeply grle- 
ved if he happens to hear the news. 


The returned Comrades 

No less than four Comrades have come baek to 
share our burden again. Mr Jalramdas Is one of the 
half a dozen that Mr. Gandhi described as those who 
had fully assimilated the principles of Satyagraha, 
and his return will infuse new life in Sind. His 
refusal to participate in the reception and other 
demonstrations arranged in honour of him, was 
becoming of his innate humility. But it was more 
indicative of a sore heart. It is reported that he wept 
to see most of the women in a reception meeting clad 
in forelgn cloths. The national woe is really too deep 
for tears. Mr. Jairamdas will find life outside much 
more miserable than life inside the jail. But we have 
hopes that he will help in rendering it less miserable 
than it Js. 

We heartily welcome back in our midst the dear 
Swami Anand and the other comrades of Young 
India office. 


Comic Opera 

The decision In the Nabha case was farcical, The 
sentence and sequel are so remarkably funny that itis 
worth noting. 

Step Number One:—The prisoners were sentenced 
to imprisonment for two and half years in the aggre- 
gate—six months with hard labour on one count and 


two years on the other, one year of which was to be 
simple, the balance to be with hard labour. 

They marched off to prison. 

Step Number Two:--The Superintendent of the jail 
then confronted the convicts with an order of the 


Administrator of Nabha State suspending the sentences 
unconditionally, 


Step Number Three: —The Superintendent proceeded 
to read out another order directing the ex-convicts 
to leave the State. 

They left by the next train, 

Now mark the absurdity of the whole proceedings. 
After entering Nabha territory the three gentlemen 
were ordered not to enter into it. The order should 
have. been issued to them before they got into the 
State. Some policeman blundered. They were already 
in the State. The right order under the circumstances 
would have been one directing them to depart from 
the State. Instead of running to the nearest Magistrate, 
the policeman blundered again. He persisted in serving 
the order which was in his possession, an order 
which had exhausted itself. He served the order, 
which was rightly disregarded. Then the Policeman 
blundered again. He arrested the party, hand—cuffed 
them, chained them and marched away with them 
in triumph. If the Administrator of Nabha hada 
bit of commonsense in his head, he weuld have 
soundly rat?d the blundering official and sent the 
adventurous seekers after knowiedge about their 
business. Whatever may be said of commonsense, 
he was afflicted with a sense of prestige; and then 
began the long series of evolutions which resulted in 
the final comedy. In its Judicial capacity, the Nabha 
Government pronounced the sentence of variegated 
imprisonment; in its executive capacity, it suspended 
the sentence; In its legislative capacity, it decreed the 
banishment of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and his 
colleagues—the whole thing happening in the course 
of an hour or so. The history of human government 
and misgovernment has witnessed many tragedies 
and a few bad jokes. Of tbe iokes, this is the most 
ridiculous. If professors of politics in our universities 
(national er Government) should ever be at a loss 
for a single incident illustrating ‘the triple functions 


of Government, the case of Jawaharlal Nehru and 
others should be sufficient. 


Was there nota singularly suggestive case in 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Zhe Mikado? There Poo-Ba, 
the Lord Chancellor fell In love with a yound lady, 
who was under his guardianship as a ward of the 
Court, Woolng a lady under the protection of the 
Tord Chancellor was contempt of Conrtt, and the 
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problem that is the joke In The Mikado is how Poo= 
Bi, the Lord Chancellor was to punish Poo-Ba, the 
tnauthorised wooer of a ward of the Court. The Lord 
Chaucellor’s business was to punish; the lover's 
busiuess was to save himself from looklng ridiculous. 
How Gilbert and Sullivan solved the problem Is of no 
consequence. But how the Government of Nabha 
solved a similar preblem is a matter of great 
consequence. For saving the face of the Policeman, the 
Court pronounced a thundering sentence of two anda 
half years on responsible public men, and the 
Administrator promptly suspended the sentence. 

We congratulate the Nabha Administration on 
furnishing political sclence with a classic instance of 
absurdity, and Pendit Jawaharlal Nehru, Acharya 
Gidvan] and Mr. Santanam on being the amused, if 
exasperated victims of that absurdity. 

Should They have persisted ? 

But the academic question remains:—Should they 
have refused to accept the legislative authority of the 
Administrator and refused to leave Ithe State, The 
logic of defiance seem to have called for the herolc 
gesture. 

But we disagre:; for analyse the transactlon from 
beginning to end. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and his frlends went to 
Nabha for the purpose of informing themselves about 
the way things were going on inthe State, especially 
in Jaito. They did not go to offer Civil Disobedience 
or to support the cause of the deposed Maharajah. 
They intended to remain only for a few hours, and 
the utmost in the way of excitement they looked 
forward to was the arrest of the jatha which they 
accoupanied. Asa imstter of fact, they were compelled 
to remain in the State for nearly two weeks and 
they learned more about Nabka than they dreamed 
of when they left Delhi. When the sentence was 
suspended and they were directed to leave, there was 
no call on them to remain, The Administrator’s threat 
of penalties in case they did not leave involved 
intention to bully: and the true question in the case 
was whether a thing which a man did not want to 
do should be done merely because the doing of It 
would annoy a buily. Once the proposition is stated In 
this abstract fashion, the matter is absolutely clear. 
A Satyagrahi has no business to do an act, merely 
for the purpose of annoyance. In terms of Satyagraha, 
it Is violence, the violence of anger and of the desire 
to make another person angry. 

The judgement against violence {n anger cannot 
be put higher or more clearly than in the following 
passage from the Sermon on the Mount. Mahatmaji’s 
statement of doctrine is more universal and the 
intellectual sweep is greater. But this is more direct 
and lucid:— 

‘“Ye have heard that it was sald by them 
of old time, Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever 
shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment. But 
I say unto you that whosoever is angry with his 
brother without a cause shall be in danger of the 
judgment. And whosoever shall say to his brother 
Raca shall be in danger of the Council; but 
whosoever shall say Thou fool, shall be in danger 
of hell fire. 


‘Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the 
altar and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee, 

‘“Teave there thy gift before the altar, and 
go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift. 

Not only are angry words forbidden in @ man, 
but the piercing touch Is in this:—If his brother has 
cause for anger against him, it is not the angry 
brother that is counselled to refrain from anger; but 
the need for reconcillation is cast as a duty on the 
worshipper of the God of peace. 

Imperial Conference 

The Imperial Conference Is wieeting «under the 
shadow of French domination on the continent of 
Europe. Hitherto statesmen from the Dominions had 
been in the habit of assembling together for the 
discussion of domestic, economic and constitutional 
questions-—~problems of mutual relationship, But on the 
present occasion, thelr main przoccupation would be 
the settlement of Imperial policy towards the new 
hegemony that has become the overwhelming fact in 
the world of politics. Fifteen years ago, England was 
faced with Germany’s Intention to dominate Europe. 
But it was only an ambition, Germany’s legions being 
counterbalanced by those of France and unshettered 
Russia. Curbing the purpose of Germany, there was 
something more than the military fact of the armes of 
the Triple Alliance; there was the will to war of a 
generation that had forgotten what war wes and that 
could not imagine what war might be, Whatever the fact 
in other countries, the soul of England today feels sick 
of its late sup of the blood, and is trying all it can to shut 
its eyes to the military price she will have to pay for 
keeping Europe free of unchaliengeable mastery. The 
Conference Js no more than the casting up of accounts 
against the next gamble of war. We understand 
that Dr. Sapru is engeged with the issue of Kenya; 
we ate informed that thorgh the matter was not on 
the agenda, the Conference has on his persuasion, 
decided to give him audience in respect of it. The 
debate is to be at the fag-end of things, and we can 
anticipate a resolution of unexceptionable phraseology. 
But we sre inclined to think that Dr. Sapru is on 
the wrong track. Kenya is uo doubt important to 
Lord Delamere and India; but what England 
(certainly) and the Ii’mplre (possibly) sre up against 
is not Kenya or India, but France. The Conference 
will be prepared to honour Dr. Sapru to his utmost 
bent, as long as he or (more probably) the Secretary 
of State is able to promise the co-operation of India 
in the next war. Balancing one obscure force against 
another in out general ignorance, we are fairly clear that 
the European situation Is the crux of the matter. We 
suspect that Dr. Sapru will observe silence when it is 
discussed. But if he will take advanatge of an oppor- 
tunity te make !t sufficlently clear that India’s soldiers 
will refuse to be the soldiers of an Emplre in which 
she has no honourable share, he would do good 


service. If he fails to percelve the crisis of the case, 
all else will be nothing, 


England and Africa 

Mr. Andrews has done remarkable service in bring- 
ing to the notice of the Indian public passages from 
Major Grogan’s book entitled From the Caps io Caiiv, 
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qe was published years ego and had the honour of an 
Introduction” py Cecil Rhodes. Cecil Rhodes has 
been dead a long time but Major Grogan himself has 
Qttained fame and wealth. According to Mr. Andrews, 
he Is the second wealthiest man in East Africa. He 
is the lord of 300,000 acres of land, confiscated from 
the Africans. We have nothing at present to do with 
him gs a land-prabber and Empire-builder; what we 
are greately interested in, is his evidence about the 
human culture and social economy of Afrieans. ‘‘As a 


Spectator and student of social evolution” eays Major 
Grogan :— 

_ “IT see a people infinitely more wise, infinitely more. decent, 
infinitely more sane than we. The absolute logic of their life 
bewilders our distorted minds, We can never learn to understand 
them, They soon see through us, We think them fools, They think 
us mad; and there is little question who is nearer the mark, They 
are happy. They want nothing, No man grows fat among them 


while his brother starves, In absolute content they doge along 
their dreamy path of life, 


‘In this light, I love them and weep to think that we, the 
strenuous, the snob-ridden, the crude, dross-hunting victims of a 


hideous mess of blatant greed and misery, have ever crossed 
their path.” 


But speaking as a Huropean who has invaded Africa 
and is engaged in the task of imposing ‘‘civilisation’”? 
on that Continent continues the writer:— 

“The other point of view is that of the man in their midit 
with work to do, We are dependent on their aid. To assist us thc y 
must be moulded to our ways. But they do not want to be,—and 
yet they must. Either we must give up the country, commercially, 
or we must make them work ; and mere abuse of these who point 
out this impasse can naver change the fact. We must decide 
Or rather the white amen of South Africa will décide, 
May History (the philosophy, which teaches by example) 
teach us at last to be discreet. I have seen too much of the world 
to have any lingering belicf that western civilisation benefits 
native races. Socially, physically and morally its advent is their 
death-knell, Still, we have taken up the task, Let us see with 
open cyes the issues that that task entails, For, sure as the tide, 
comes the moment when there is no longer room for both people to 


live their own individual lives, At that moment, one must bow 
or leave the path,” 


Mr, Andrews professes himself shocked at these 
passages and he has good reason to be so shocked. 
It ls not shocking that a soldier like Major Grogan 
should be cruel to his own people or the people not 
belonging to his race; the matter for grief is that an 
experienced man of the world should approve of a 
manifestly wicked doctrine and proceed to defend it 
without shame or reproach. Shocked one may be; 
but there is hardly matter for surprise. The gravamen 
of our charge ageinst ‘Civilisation’ is fully borne out 
by Major Grogan. In the first place, ‘‘Clvilisation” 
gs # social order is greatiy inferior to that which 
obtains among Africans. We may not likethe Africans; 
swe moy dislike their complexion; thelr ways of Hfe 
may be sitange and unfamiliar to us. But in the 
gimple needs which every society must weet, 
(equality, discipline, 
forgotten wise men who framed the social order in 
Africa were not only superior to Huropean civilisation 
(that is simple enough), but also slngularly competent. 
Whe failure of Europe to build up ea steble and 
hiumen civilisation is certainly matter for regret, but 
not for condemnation. A satisfied society is the last 


term in human evolution. The rest of the world 
might have noted the failure aud avoided imitating 


the victims of the disaster. But the tragedy and the 
vin consists in the subjection of contented and 
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Stable societies by an essentially lower type. The 
inferior civilisation has effected the conquest by its 
superiority in -the one element of predatoriness. 
European civilisation was predatory, and the force 
wes the handmaiden of exploitation. Europe’s sin 
azainst the world’s peace Is not its failure to find its 
own peace, but the imposition of its own greed and 
restlessness on those who had found peace. The sin 
should be wiped out, or the earth will dle of the dis- 
temper thet is slowly killing Europe. 
Civil Resisters 

We observe that some of our contemporaries have 
criticised our definition of Civil Resisters. As a defi- 
nition indeed, our remarks were defective; but logical 
definition or even lengthy description was far awey 
from our purpose. Our object was altogether different. 
We wete concerned with the treatment of Civil 
Resisters In prisons. We think that the Government’s 
dealing with them as criminals is a mistake and a 
faisehood and we stated what we belleved to be the 
true view. But because the Government was likely to 


profess inability to distinguish Civil Resisters from 
ordinary criminals, we mentioned certain features as 


the insignia of distinction. If we claim that Civil 
Resisters should be treated as prisoners of war, and 
not as mere offenders against the municipal law it is 
our duty to tell the Government who should be so 
treated. We suggested the issue of the warning:—lIf 
men and women fulfilling certain tests are subjected to 
humiliating treatment, they reserve to themselves liberty 
to disregard all the Regulations of the Jails. This point of 


approach isinsportant. There is only one All-India political 
body that approves of Civil Resistance as legitimate 
political action, and it is the Congress. For disciplined 
effort, for efficient group negotiation, there is no use 
in individuals acting for themselves. They must ect 
as the servants and agents of a recognised political 
Association and not on their own. We want joint 


corporate action, not free-lancing, however brilliant. 
We thought of the Congress; but if any other body 
should regort to civil resistance, it will have the right 
to urge for similar immunities. For instance, In the 
matter of the flag, it was only ata late stage that 
the Congress assumed responsibility; in the beginning 


it was an ad committee that managed affairs. 
Siniilarly In the case of the Akell struggle, we would 


concede the same right to the Prabandhak Committes 
which we claim for the Congress. Two conditions 
call for a further word. Khaddar and non-violence 
in thought, word and deed, we regardas fundamental 
and the pleas urged against their rigidity lecve us 
absolutely unmoved, On the contrary, every day that 
passes makes us convinced that we dare not dilute or 


weaken the integrity of the famuts Ahmedabad 
Volunteers’ pledge. 


Bear in Benmal 

Ags far ag can be judged from writings in the Press, 
the deportations in Bengal have brought about a 
humiliating result. It ig reported that the people are 
stricken with fear, Calcutta seems to be infested with 
the agents of the Criminal Intelligence Depart. 
ment, which is nothing new and ought to leave the 
people unafraid. What we are disturbed about, how. 
ever, fs the mews that the public te frightened. It iz. 
not stated thatthe fear is of the ‘“‘Revoiutionists’’, 
the fear is of the Government. It strikes us as a sad 
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falling off from the standard that India set in 1920 and 
1921. In the middle of the Great Repression, when 
thousands were Imprisoned all over India and in Ben- 
gal more than anywhere else in India, there was not 
a sign of iear exhibited by Calcutta. Day after day, 
hundreds volunteered for prison, amid the shouting 
and battle cries of freedom. Now it Is a bare dozen 
that are interned and fear Is creeping in the streets. 
Why, what has happened? What change has come 
over the spirit of men and women? This. The courge 
born out of Non=cooperation has vanished. Non-coope- 
ration was a vallant fight, openly declared and orenly 
waged, We recognised only one enemy—the Govern- 
ment. In our eyes there were weak and halting breth- 
ren, the Loyalists, the Moderates, the co-operators of all 
kinds, the winning of whom to our cause, was as 
manifestly a duty as the overthrow of Government. 
Even the Government was sought to be put above all 
fear—there was @ constant appeal that the Government 
should change Jts mind. The fight wes certainly 
against the Government;—but more than that, it was 


a fight against our own weakness and cowardice. 
Because the challenge was to ourselves, we made it our 


business to practise continuously, (in small things and 
great, mostly in small) the simple virtues of citizen- 
ship, patriotism, truth ard courage. It was little of 
cleverness that was wanted of us; certainly nothing 
of the effort to discredit the Moderate or the Loyalist. 
On the other hand, we felt that we hada_ share In 
thelr weakness, But when we began to repudiate 
Non—cooperation all the virtues, that we had built up 
in the brave months, and which seemed to be a secure 
possession of our people for ever, gradually departed 


also. To-day, upon Bengal has come fear, the dis- 
avowal of faith in the Truth, weakening of assurance 


In the mercy of God; to-morrow it will be elsewhere. 
Yet a little later, one virtue after another, will go 


out of us. The process ef degeneration is not com- 
plete. Things will go from bad to worse till experience 


re-teaches us that there is no way for this nation but 
Non-cooperation, 


The Swaraj Party 


“Those who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones” is sage counsel we are bound to respect, 
We have been reproved for lack of discipline; and 
the “‘indiscipline’ which was no more than an 
involuntary act of psychological reaction has already 
vanished. But having assumed partial moral respone 
sibility, we have the right to modestly Inquire how 
exactly the Swarajists intend to employ their victory 
for national purposes. we have been warned off the 
grass. “‘No boycott propaganda”, Assume we accept the 
warning. But surely the country has the right to know 
What the Swarajists are about. Reference to the 
programme of the party published months 
ago would not satisfy us. We are not satisfied as to 
“hie sears’ of political programmes. Tae exhaustion of 
ogical possibilitles underta 
Nehru in the Civil ble vee aeitlas 
ancient history; the Bombay and Allahabad manifestoes 
catry a medieval flavour. The practical question is:— 
What is the party’s programme after the Congress ? Is 
the party going to try its luck In the Councils and the 
Assembly? Mr. V. J, Patel, we understand, prefers 
that the party should concentrate on the Assembly, 
ignoring the Councils as of no vital significance. This 
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ig @ Vital questlon——but the party has said not a word 
about it. Is it that those who wanied to enter the 
Councils were bound together by a common passion 
only as long as they were in a minority in the 
Congress ? Now that they are no longer ina. 


minority, do they find themselves afflicted by the 
handicap of all victorious alliances—the struggle over 


the terms of peace ? 


Satyagraha Committee 

Dr. Kitchlew has summoned the first meeting of 
his Committee, It is to meet in Jullundur on the 18th 
instant on the occasion of the meeting of the Sikh 
Central League. We are frankly glad. Dr. Kitchlew 
has been issuing a number of statements on the sub- 
ject of Civil Disobedience; several of his speeches 
have also been reported. Obviously, he is feeling his 
way through. It is just as it should be. But we shall 
humbly suggest that he should not mix up the boy- 
cott of British goods with his own work, There js a Com- 
mittee in charge ofthat programme. Each committee 
should set about its business, without being burdened with a 


grievous sense of anxiety as to the rest. We are glad 
to note that there is an air of caution and tentative- 


ness In Dr. Kitchlew’s methods; it is all to the good. 
All the same, caution should not degenerate into per- 
petual postponement. If we may so put it, we should 
like him to cultivate the atmosphere of experienced 
jimmediacy, We hope that Maulana Mahomed Al!! will 
be in Jullundur at the Sikh League and at the Satya- 
graha Committee. When all is sald and done, we have 
to recognise that it is the Maulana’s decision which 
will be vital and determining. When the Committee 
comes together, there will be two problems facing 
them, both important, but one of pressing urgency :— 
Nabha and Mass’ Civil Disobedience. Neither 
can walt, but the latter will have 


to be made to wait. As for Nabha, two questions 
should be canvassed carefully and candidly. One:— 


Do the Sikhs feel that they by themselves are strong 
enough to fight through to success? The answer 
should come from the Sikh League. If it is in the 
affrmative, we should strongly counsel the Satyagraha 
Committee to leave the conduct of affairs in the 
hands of the Prabandhak Committee. A responsible 
Congressman must be left with the Sikhs to act as 
reporter and adviser; and nothing more. Equally 
strongly, we should suggest to the League and the 
Prabandhak Committee that they should not under- 
estimate the strength of tne Government, or 
over-estimate their own. Their record in the past is 


great; but it is a very big task that they have 
taken on hand now and the $WGovernment 
will not own defeat without a desperate fight. 


But if the League wants the assistance of the Satya- 
graha Committee, it will do well to say so clearly. 
The Committee may then tour the country on that 
specific issue—enrolling volunteers, strengthening the 
Congress Committees and building up public opinion. 


We do not imagine that the trouble in Nabha is going 
to be over before December. Possibly, the strength of 


the Prabandhak Committee will net be exhausted by 
that time. Armed with the authority of the Congress 
at Cocanada, the Congress will be able to take its 
place in Nabha. And there will be a special fitness in 
it:—The Congress is the fFnal reserve of political 
strength in the country. 
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The Doubters 


Satyagraha as a method of political action has 
once more to face the mood of intellectual doubt. 
In 1920, the mood existed; but the active politics of 
1921 dispelled it. Now we are again in the black- 
ness of it. 

Tet us be clear that we are not concerned with 
Pandit Motilal Nehru’s proposition that the country 
would not have tried experiments in non-violence, If 
the method of violence was reasonably open to it, 
The reply to that was put in one sentence by 
Mahatmaji in his speech at the Special Sessions of the 
Congress in Calcutta:—If violence was possible, the 
country would not have lIistened to kim. The 
matter of importance now Is vitally different. You may 
rule out violence on the ground of prudence or of 
principle, but jis there any hope of final success in 
Ahimsa and Satyagraha ? If there is none, the notion 
should be dismissed and the people rescued from the 
barren wilderness into which they have been led. 

The sceptics themselves are divisible into tywo 
classes. There are those who hold that the Law of 
Love is incomplete and that till the end of time, 
Force will always triumph over Love and that it fs 
best so. They are the men who love war; or if they 
do not love it, they respect it as one of the drastic 
means provided by nature for the progress of life. 
They could not imagine the coming of a time when 
Force would in some mystic fashion be beaten by 
Truth in theend. We confess that the 4nal faith in Force 
willnot be removed by argument, It is a truth beyond 
the power of mere reason to establish. Experience, 
the very suffering on which the believer in non- 
violence relies, must be trusted to carry conviction. 
Reason js essentially limited; action is its own proof 
and justification in all the great things of the world’s 
experience. 

The second class of sceptics hold that there will 
come a time in the course of evolution marking tke 
triumph of non-violence over violence. But humanity 
is still at so undeveloped a stage that the mass—mind 
ig not capable of will and resolution enough to win 
through by Ahimsa. The contention is that while indivi- 
dual martyrs and saints might look the tyrant courageously 
in the face and by the unshaken power of the human 
spirit defeat his aim to bring into submission the free 
spirit, similar action concerted to achieve specific poll- 
tical ends is impossible. The human mass—will is as 
yet incapable of surviving the persistent application of 
force. 

The matter has come up for discussion again in 
view of the reported failure of ‘‘Passive Resistance’ 
in the Ruhr; and the sceptics have not failed to draw 
conclusions from the incident to the discredit of Non- 
co-operation and Satyagraha. We should suggest, how- 
ever,, that the reports about the happenings in the 
Ruhr are still so vague that it may be wise to reserve 
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judgment. It is true that Passive Resistance hag 
been called off by the Central Government of Germany. 
But it is equally true that the suspension was the out- 
come of long-continued negotiations between Germany 
and France and that the step taken by Germany was 
to be followed by measures for thesettlement of Repa- 
rations problem. 


Germany resorted to ‘‘Passive Resistance’’ as a 
protest against France’s manner of securing Repara- 
tions. The obvious intention of M. Poincere was to 
draw on the products of Ruhr for the payment of 
the amounts due under the Treaty of Verssilles. 
Germany had failed to pay its debt, and France 
invaded the industrial area for recouping herself from 
the weaithy output of the occupied territories inde- 
pendently of the co-operation of the German Govern- 
ment. ‘‘ Passive Resistance’ was embraced as a 
means for avoiding the realisation of money. The 
months that have elapsed since the invasion of Ruhr 
by French soldiers have brought into being wild 
passions and undying enthusiasms. But the original 
meaning of Germany’s protest remains unaltered. Not 
only does it remain unaltered, but it is sacred and 


-{ulfilled. France has got no Reparations. 


But we are prepared to assume chat, asa matter 
of fact, passive resistance has broken down in Ruhr, 
Even then, we shall not despair. It is a wild, desolate 
jungle, along which the path of non-violence is to be 
planned and built, Politics is encrusted with hatreds 
and violences innumerable. For achieveing national 
ends, the woild has permitted itself to tear religious and 
moral codes to fragments. Is it surprising that hund- 
reds of efforts to evolve a non-violent technique of 
efficient political action should be doomed to failure, 
Sorrow and!suffering are wanted to establish national 
and individual freedom; a price that nations profess 
themselves ready to pay. But the discovery of the 
unetting method can itself be perfected only after 
attempts and failures without end, the loss of uncount- 
ed lives. 


We have said that the military mind will be 
convinced not by the most careful reasoning; but by 
experience. But we have the right to urge on those 
who plead for delay that the final triumph of non- 
violence, in which they believe as siucerely as we 
do, will not come tc humanity asa gift from the 
gods, a perfect and marvellous instrument. They and 
we alike, all who recognise that violence will not 
possess the earth for cver, have flung on us the 
terrible responsibilliy of making in evident that our 
faith is founded on Truth. We may fail in our efforts. 
The failure may have to be paid for by our lives, 
and the lives of the people whom we lead. But if there 
ig assurance of belief which will lead men and women to 
glad deaths, we shall have nought to reproach ourselves 
with for the diasaster that comes on others. For 
after all, the price of liberty is death; he who pays 
that price which is above all scoffing may be sure 
of being able to resist the taunt of the mocker. 


The end of it is this. If, indeed, 
step Inte the Ahimsa, 


humanity is to 
the achievement 
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can be won only by tears and a heartbreaking series 
of failures. It is not given to humanity to lay its 
hands on any weapon or furction, built perfect; but 
the duty of man is to struggle to perfection. Perfection. 
in politics or In virtue will not b= the prize of the 
cowardly or the half—hearted. 


Ae Gandhi 


Following are extracts from the much disctissed 
Essay of M. Romain Rolland in the French Review 
“Surope”.The whole Essay is to be published by Mr. 
S. Ganesan in English :— 

A small weak man, with a lean face and tranquil 
brown eyes, and with spread-out big ears. He wears 
a white head-dress, a coarse white cloth covers his 
body and his feet are bare. His food consists of rice, 
fruits and water, he sleeps on the floor, he sleeps 
but for a short while and ho works untiringly. His 
bodily appearance does not count at all; “an expression 
of great patience and great love” is what strikes us 
at first when we see him. Pearson seeing him in 1913 
in South Afrioa is reminded of Prancis of Assisi. 
He is kind and courteous towards his adversaries, 
his modesty knows no bounds, he is scrupulous to 
the point of appearing ever to hesitate and say 
“T am mistaken”, He never conceals his errors, never 
enters into compromises, resorts to no diplomacy, 
shuns oratorical effects, or rather, never thinks of it. 
He hates popular demonstrations which his person- 
‘ality inspires—occasions when sometimes his lean body 
runs the risk of beiag trampled on, but for the heip 
of his friend Maulana Shaukat Ali who wards off 
‘all danger with his big athletic body. This great man, 
the Mahatma, is “literally sick of the multitude that 
adores him’’. He, at heart, distrusts numbers and he 
has a great aversion to ““Mobocracy” or the rabble let 
loose. He feels easy and comfortable only when he is 
amidst a few, he is happy only in solitude,{ hearing 
the “still small voice” that commands. 

This is the man who has stirred to action three 
hundred millions of men, shaken the British Empire 
and inaugurated in human politics, the most powerful 
moral movement since nearly two hundred years. 

After a brief survey of leading events in South 
Africa the author strives to form an estimate of 
Gandhiji’s principles and the influences that moulded 
them into their particular form. He goes on:— 

I have said enough to show that under the 
covering of the breast there is a great evangelic heart. 
This is indeed a tendered Tolstoy, more easily 
satisfied, and, if I may say so, more “naturally” 
Ohristian (in the universal sease) than the Russian; 
for the latter is a Ohristian less by nature than 
by wish, 

It is in the condemnation expressed by Gandhi 
against Western Civilisation that the influence of 
Tolstoy over Gandhi becomes moat real. 


European Civilisation Judged 

Since the time of Rousseau, the arraignment of 
modern civilisation has been ceaselessly made by the 
most liberal minds of Europe, and awakened Asia 
had only to search in these records of arraignment 
for providing itself with a formidable weapon against 
its invaders. Gandhi himself has not failed to do 
this, and his “ Hind Swaraj” enumerates a list of 


these books of denunciation, amongst which # good 
number is written by Englishmen themselves. But 
the irrefutable book is that which European civilisation. 
has itself written in the blood of races, oppressed, 
bled white and outraged in the name of the chief 
sinners: and the same thing has been the astounding 
revelation of the hypocrisy, the rapacity and the 
ferocity shamelessly displayed before the eyes of the 
world by the last war, called the war of civilisation. 
So great was Europe’s shamelessness that she invited 
the peoples of Afriea and Asia to see her own nudity. 
They have s n it and judged it too. 

“The last war has shown the Satanic character 
of the civilisation that dominates Europe ‘to-day. 
Every cannon of public morality has been broken by 
the victors in the name of virtue. No lie has been 
considered too foul to be uttered. The motive behind 
old crimes is grossly immaterial........urope is not 
Christian. Is adores Mammon.” 

Both in India and Japan, such thoughts have been 
many times expressed by even amongst those who 
are too prudent to expound this fact openly, this 
conviction is inscribed firmly in their hearts. And 
this is not the least ruinous consequence of the 
Pyrrhian Victory of 1918, Gandhi, however, had seen 
the true charactor of Western civilisation even 
before 1914; it had exhibited itself to him without 
any mask, during the 20 years of his South African 
life. In his “Hind Swaraj”’- of 1908, he denounced 
modern civilisation as “the great evil”. 


Civilisation, says Gandhi, is only that in name, It 
is, according to a Hindu expression, “the dark age.” 
It makes material greatness the sole aim of life, It 
makes the Europeans dote upon the acquisition of 
wealth and enslaves them to it, deprives them of all 
peace and interior life, it is a hell for the weak and 
for the labouring classes and it undermines the vita- 
lity of races. This Satanic civilisation is bound to be 
soon consum- by its own fire. It is this civilisation 
which is the trne enemy of India, more so than Eng- 
lishmen themselves are not individually evil 
hearted but only -frentic about their civilisation being 
infected with ita vy rus. Thus Gandhi combats the view 
of those of his co: patriots who would like to draw 
awey Englishmen ¢ om India, for making India “a 
civilised State”, civilised in the modern gense. “Thia 
would be tke nature of the tiger, without the tiger 
itself.” Now the great and the only effort to be put 
forth should be dire against the civilisation of 
the West. 

“Since thousands of years India remains unghaken in 
the midst thechanging currents of Empires. Everything 
else has passed away, but India has learnt to make the 
conquest of mastery over self and the knowledge of 
happiness. It has not wished to possess machinery and 
great cities. The old chariot and ancient indigenous 
education have ensured its wisdom its good. We 
have now to get back to this ancient simplicity, not 
by one leap, but gradually and patiently, following the 
examples of individual leaders. 


Kernel of Gandhi’s Thought 
This is the kernel of his thought and this is serious 
enough. ays down the negation of Progress and 
also of s«uropean sciance. This medieval faith runs 
the risk of coming into clash with the volcanic move- 
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ment of the human spirit and of being shattered to 
Pleots, But it would perhaps be prudent to say not 
of the human spirit” but “of one human spirit”, for 
if one can conceive (and I do) of the symphonic unity 
of the universal spirit, it is made up of many voices, 
each of which follows its own path, and our youthful 
West, carried away by its rythm, does not think 
enough that it has not always led this symphony, that 
its law of progress is subject to eclipses, to contrary 
movements and re-commencements and that the history 
of human civilisation is more exactly the history of 
civilisations and not merely of one civilisation alone. 


Without, however, discussing here the European 
dogma of Progress, and in only considering the bare 
fact that the actual movement of the world is contrary 
to the great vow of Gandhi, we should not be led to 
suppose that thefaith of Gandhi is going to be shatter- 
ed. To think so would only be to misunderstand the 
oriental mind. Gobinean says, “the Asiatics are in all 
things much more obstinate than ourselves; if neces- 
sary they wait for generations for the fulfilment of their 
hopes, and their ideas even after the lapse of sucha long 
time never suffer from loss of vigour or enthusiasm”. 
Centuries cannot frighten a Hindu. Just as Gandhi 
is ready to welcome success for his efforts within one 
year he is equally ready to wait for it for centuries to- 
gether if necessary. He does not wish to hasten time, and 
if time itself slackens pace, he also does the same. If 
he finds India insufficiently prepared to understand 
and practise the radical reforms which he wishes to 
be introduced in the land, then he knows how to adopt 
his course of action to possibilities. We cannot at all 
be astonished to hear this irreconcilable enemy of 
machinery say, in 1921:— 

‘“*T would not deplore the disappearance of machinery 
but I have no hatred actually against the machines”. 
or further “The law of complete love (without excep- 
tion or restriction) is thelaw of my existence. But, 
I do not want this law to be universally applied to 
all political measures which I extol...... That would be 

to condemn ourselves in advance to rebuffs and 
defeats. It would not be reasonable to expect the rabble 
to conform scrupulously to this law. : 

“T am not a visionary, I claim to be a practical 
idealist” (11th August ’20) 

Gandhi’s description of himself is correct, He demands 
from men only what they cam give, but he does 
demand from them allthey can possibly give; and 
this is indeed a great thing in India whose people are 
large in numbers, in traditions and in the development 
of the soul. Between his people and Gandhi, from the 
first moment of contact, there has existed perfect har- 
mony and they have understood each other without 
any outward expression of their feelings. Gandhi 
knows what he can expect from them, and the people 
also know what he will demand of them. Between the 
two, the bound of connection is first and foremost, 
“Swaraj or Home Rule for India”. 

“T know” writes Gandhi, “that Swaraj is the aim 
of the nation and not non-violence”. 

And he even adds the following words which really 
stupefy us with wonder:— ; 

“T would rather see India freed by violence than 
gee. her chained to slavery b)} violence of her 


oppressors.” 


But he soon corrects himself. “This is to suppose 
the impossible, for violence can never free India, and 
Swaraj can never be attained without the forces of 
the soul which form the proper weapon of India, the 
weapon of love, the force of truth, Satyagraha. 
Gandhi's stroke of genius consists in his having 
revealed to the people of India, the trae nature and 
the concealed strength of this formidable weapon. 

Satyagrasha: Its Triple Energy 

The term ‘Satyagraha” had been framed by 
Gandhi in South Africa for distinguishing his course 
of action from passive resistance. It is necessary to 
insist, with all the greater force, on this distinction, 
because it is precisely by the term Passive Resistance 
or “Non-Resistance”’ that the Europeans describe 
Gandhi’s movement. Nothing can be farther from the 
truth. No one in the world has great aversion towards 
passivity than this indefatigable fighter, who represents 
one of the most heroic types of ‘resisters’. The soul 
of his movement is ‘‘active resistance” by means of 
the inflamed energy of love, faith and sacrifice. This 
triple energy is expressed in the word ‘Satyagraha’. 

Let not the coward come to screen his poltroonery 
under the shade of Gandhi. Gandhi would chase him 
away from his community. Better for the violent 
spirited man than the craven coward. 

“ Between cowardice and violence I will choose 
violence. I cultivate the calm courage to die without 
killing, but I desire that he who does not pessess 
this courage should cultivate the art of “ killing and 
being killed”, rather than that he should flee from 
danger disgracefully, for he who flees commits mental 
violence. He flees because he has not the courage to 


suffer death. I would certainly desire violence in 
preference to the emasculation of a whole race. 


“But I know that non-violence is infinitely superior 
to violence, that to pardon is manlier than to, punish. 
To refrain from punishing is pardon, only when there 
exists the power to punish. I do not consider India 
to be powerless. A few thousands of Englishmen can- 
not frighten away three hundred millions of human 
beings. Besides force does not consist in physical 
strength, it resides in an indomitable will......Non- 
violence is not a benevolent submission to the evil- 
doer. Non-violence resists with all the force of the 


soul the will of the tyrant. One single man can thus 
defy an empire and bring about its downfall. But at 


what priow ? At the cost of his suffering—suffering, 
the great law—the indispensable condition of life. 
Life comes from death. The growth of corn involves 
the death of the seed. I wish that India may practise 
this law of non-violence. I wish that she acquires 
a full knowledge of the power of this law. India has 
a soul which cannot perish, This soul can defy all 
the material forces of the world. If India should 
ever fail to sppreciate and understand this law, I 
shall retire into the solitudes of Himalayas.” (6th 
April 1921.) 

But he never despairs. He believed in India, when 
in February 1919, he decided to open his -campaign 
of Satyagraha, ® weapon whose strength he had 
sufficiently tested in the agrarian disputes of 1918. 

There was no thought of a political revolt yet; 
Gandhi is still a loyalist, and he will continue to be 


one, a8 long as he has a glimmer of hope in the 
loyalty of England. Till January 1920 he defended, 


and the Indian Nationalists have blamed him for it, 
the principle of co-operation for the Empire In this 


first yoar of opposition to the Government of India, 
he could assure Lord Hunter in all sincerity that the 
followers of Satyagraha would be the most consti- 
tutional subjects of the Government. Certain 
nothing short of a shallow stubbornness of id Govern- 
ment of India could compel this great morat guide 
of India to break asunder the contract of loyalty to 
which he felt himself bound. 
Religious Heroism 

Thus, Satyagraha appears at the beginning as a 
conatitutional opposition to the Government which 
has passed an unjust law. The Satyagrahis, who in 
ordinary times are law-abiding, deliberately disobey 
dishonourable laws, and if this is not sufficient for the 
restitution of justice, they reserve to themselves the 
liberty of extending this disobedience to such an 
extent as to adopt complete non-cooperation with 
the State. How different is this disobedience from 
our Western conception of the word, what an extra- 
ordinary accent of religious heroism exists herein! 

The Satyagrabis are forbidden to employ violence 
against their adversaries, for it has to be admitted 
that the adversary is al:o sincere; what appears 
truth to me, might appear as error to another; and 
violence never carries conviction. Satyagrahis have to 
conquer their adversaries by the radiance of love, 
emanating from their self-denial, and by their suffer- 
ings, cheerfully and joyfully accepted. This is indeed 
@ propaganda which can hardly be resisted. It is by 
this propaganda that the Cross of Christ and of His 
small troop of disciples has conquered a great empire. 
In order to bring to light the religious enthusiasm of 
a people who offered themselves to be sacrificed for 
the name of justice and liberty, the Mahatma 
inaugurated, by fixing the 6th April 1919 as a day of 
prayers and fasting, a hartal for all India. This 
was his first act, and this act touched the most 


profound portion of the conscience of the people. 
It had an unexpected offect. For the first time all 
the classes of India united themselves in one simple 
effort. India for the first time re-discovered herself. 
After detailing the march of British policy in this 
country when Mahatma, who up to 1920 was for co= 
operation with the authorities turned to Non-co- 
operation as the only weapon, the author brings his 
story to the point of the Great master’s arrest and 
imprisonment. Now he proceeds:— 
The Great Trial 
It is now apparent what a great citizen of the 


Empire has been lost to Hngland on account of her 
blind pride. 


Thus finished she trial. Hundreds of Gandhi's 
friends and admirers fell weeping at his feet and 
paid their respoctful homage to him. The Mahatma 
with a smiling face took leave of them. And _ the 
doors of the Sabarmati Prison closed on him. 

The great voice of the Apostle is hushed now 
in the silence of the prison. His body is immured 
within ® tomb, but never has a tomb been able te 
shut up or restrict the power of a noble thought. 
His invisible soul continues to animate the immense 
body of India. ‘‘ Peace, non-violence and suffering ’— 


this is the unique message which has come from 
the prison-houso. 


The message has been heard and understood. 
The message has spread from one ond of the land 
to the other. Three years 


ago, India might have 
been deluged in 


blood by the arrest of Gandhi. 
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When in March 1920 constant rumours of his arrest 
flashed inthe air, people became considerably agitated. 
The Ahmedabad sentence on the other hand was recel- 
ved with all the characteristic religious silence of In- 
dia. Thousands offered themselves to he imprisoned 
with feelings of peace and joy. An extraordinary ex- 
ample of Non-resistance showed to what depths the 
Divine Message had entered into the soul of the nation. 
The Akalis 

To illustrate his thesis that the doctrine of the 
Great Master had infiltrated the masses, that extra- 
ordinary examples of nomn-resistance were being 
jurnished all over the land, M. Rolland then refers to 
the struggle at Guru-ka-Bagh and the reserve of 
power in the race and absorption of Gandhian tea- 
chings it indicated, and continues:—— 

People and the Leaders 

The people themselves seem to have much better 
kept alive the Mahatma’s thought than those leaders 
who had been commissioned to guide and develop 
the people’s thought and teaching. Even before Gandhi’s 
arrest, opposition had manifested itself in the 
Congress Committee at Delhi. This opposition was 
again renewed at Lucknow on the 7th of June 1922. 
Great dissatisfaction reigned regarding the programme 
of patient construction and waiting, imposed by 
Gandhi. The desire to resort at once to Civil 
Disobedience asserted itself strongly. A committee of 
enquiry was deputed to ascertain if the country was 
ripe for Civil Disobedience. Its report was extremely 
disappointing. Not only did it record the actual 
impossibility of Civil Disobedience but a number of 
Commissioners (men of proved faith) desired that 
the Gandhian methods of Non-cooperation and of boy- 
cott of public functions, should be abandoned, that a 
Swaraj party should be formed in the heart of the 
Government Councils and that in short, Non- 
cooperation should become a kind of parliamentary 
opposition. Thus Gandhi’s doctrine was battered in 
breach from two directions, on the one hand by the 


advocates of violence and on the other by the cham- 
pions of moderation. 


But, India protested against any such change as 
was proposed by this sect of moderates. At the 
annual session of the Indian National Congress in 
1922, at Gaya, India’s fidelity to the persecuted 
Master and to his faith in the doctrine of Non- 
cooperation was re-afirmed. By 1740 votes against 890 
the Congress rejected the resolution for Council 
entry. A proposal to boycott all English goods was 
rejected ag it was thought that this might alienate 
the sympathies of the labouring classes of Europe. 
More extreme in its views, as always, the Musal- 
man Khilafat Conference had voted for this boycott 
by a large majority. 

It is at this point of the story that we hav@ tu 
break off the description of the Gandhian movement. 
In spite of certain inevitable deviations in the 
absence of the Master and of his best disciples, the 
movement has successfully stood the formidable test 
aud boldly braved the dangers of the first year of 
its guideless existence. The disillusionment expressed 
hy the British press after the Gaya Conference shows 
well the importance of the success achieved. 


(To be Continued ) 
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Notes 
The Constructive Programme 


Maulana Mahomed Ali’s statement that this was 
not the time for exciting people against the Govern- 
ment, and that it was the nation’s business to turn 
the searchlight inwards, has provoked comments of 
varied character, An organ of the Liberal press has 
congratulated him on his courage and conversion. 
Tactlessiy enough, it has reminded him of challenging 
words uttered in 1921 just prior to his arrest, 
words full of fire and defiance. We suggest that the 
method of taunts wiil not be helpful in establishing 
anybody in a new-found stage of regeneration. But 
there isa deeper difficulty in the case. However 
anxious the Liberals and the Maulana himself may 
be to leave the Government in peace, and to proceed 
with the wotk of national uplift, the anxiety by 
itself will not assure political stability. We 
may b: willing to avoid the Government’s 
corns; but what are we to. = do: > iia kt 
continues to make itself as nasty and as 
unpleasant as possible. We want the constructive pro- 
gram ue to go forward; we are content to face appa- 
rent political paralysis as part of the price to be pald 
for it. But if the Government persists In repression and 
aggression, how is the most golden ccunsel of self- 
examination and self-construction to be observed? It 
will then become our manitest national duty to defend 
ourselves; and we hope nobody in the world would 
ask the nation to persist in impotence. Take for instance 
our very time. Salt tax; Kenya; Bengal deportations; 
the deposition of a Ruling Prince who is the servant 
of the Khalsa:—What is the nation to do with 
these perpetual challenges. Is it within the power of the 
Liberals to control the Government? It is not Maulana 
Mahomed All is a fire-zater turned peaceful under 

the burden of national responsibility; and we do not 
blame him. There are others, phlegmatic ones turned 
fire~saters under the stress of natioual humiliation. 
Whatever the sequence, the bureaucracy delights in 
trying the patience of the impatient and the philoso- 
phical with careless impartiality. At the same time, we 
should like to see the challenge answered not in the 
way Jord Reading expects, but in some other and 
more efficient. We believe that the genuine answer to 
these pin-pricksis the constructive programme. 
Let us do the small things, and the bigger consequ- 
ences will follow, 


The duty to Government 


We had occasion last week to comment on abser- 
vations provoked by our proposal in regard to Civil 
Resisters. But we fear we are not at the end of our 
troubles; no, not by a long way. A respected friend is 
distressed about the original article. He thinks that it 
was not in the splrit of Mr. Gandhi. As far as we 
can meke {- out, the criticism is that demand fo- the 
treatment of civil resisters as prisoners cf war and 
not @s criminals is inconsistent with the doctrine of 
suffering. This leaves us slightly at sea The subject 
matter is difficult and we wish to avoid dogmatism 
or the semblarce of it. We do not helleve that 
suffering in itself is desirable. But suff-ring is a test 
of c-rtain virtues in the man wo survives {t: Cou:age, 
steadfastness, grit. Up to a certain polnt, the greater 
the suffering, the clearer is the opportunity for 
judgment. There are bye-oroducts in which we are 
interested: Suffering may provoke pity, admirafo;: and 
finally submission inthe opponert, Judged even »y this 
purely quantitative standard, the anount of suffering 
invol ed in the loss of liberty is, we sub-unit, nearly 
incalculable. It is only the atmosphere of slavery in 
whch we are brought up that disables us from 
assessing the loss at its genuine value. The loss of 
liberty being the major ptivation, the imposition of a 
brutal physical discipline is of very little consequence. 
But all this is beside the point. The ground of our 
claim is far other. Here is a Government founded 
on force and, as we believe, on fraud. We are 
fighting against it by the method of Civil Resistance. 
The immediate consequence is the imprisonment of 
resisters. But the Goveinment says they are criminals; 
and it proceeds to treat them as such. They are 
not criminals, It is untrue to say they are criminals. 
The Government is committed to a false formula be- 
cause it does not know any better. (If we wanted to 
be hard with the Government, we mey say that it 
knows, but that it is wicked inspite of the perception 
of truth. But it will be going too far?) Is it not our 
duty to make the Government perceive K:ality? We 
believe it iss We may have grievances innumerable 
against the bureaucracy, but we shall not be ahsolved 
from our duty to proclaim the truth. Our grievances 
have iv undergo the discipline of trtith, in great things 
and small. It is true it is the big thing that is the 
objective. But repentance in regard to it is not 
going to come by a sudden stroke, by @ sweeping re- 
volution of @ morning. If Megistrates and Jailors can 
be made to realise that it is false and cruel to treat 
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honourable men as criminals, we shall be doing them 
a genuine serv'ce and we shall by that very act, hasten 
the coming of Swaraj. The fight is between Britain’s false~ 
hood of intoxication with power and India’s falsehood 
of weakuess. We are seeking for a point of contact. 
Everything that makes for the elimination of our weak- 
ness, everything that makes for the Government’s 
understanding of truth shouid be welcomed. 


Straws in the Wind 


We trust we are not afflicted with pessimism, but 
there are so many incidents in current politics which 
point to despair. We have sought to convey, often 
enough, our impression that the Delhi Congress marked 
the beginning of a new chapter in our public life or 
rather the end of an old one. A_ description of 
the old chapter is superfluous; he who knows knows. 
But it is interesting to mark the process of transition. 
Take the matter of the boycott of courts, It was 
fashionable to say that the boycott of courts bad 
come to an end somewhere about the end of 19/1; 
but the sta:ement was not trye. The victims of 
political prosecutions practised the boycott of courts 
by the very fact of their refusal to take part in the 
proceedings. Directly after the Bardoli resolution, an 
important leader who was discontented with that 
decision had to stand his trial. He was reported to 
have said that his liberty to defend himself had 
been restored and that he was half-inclined to take 
part in the proceedings. But it was only the joke 
of a distressed and tired man; he did not 
defend himself—he persisted in maintaining the boy- 
cott. That was early in 1922. Right through 1922 and 
during @ good deal of the present year, the boycott 
was maintained at least in the limited manner already 
indicated Tne Debi Congress destroyed the boycott 
of the Counvils Nothing specific was said about the 
bovcot of the law courts or of Government scho~ 
lastic institutions. But the country does not consider it 
worth its while to maintain a distinction. The national 
schools are vanishing, and the less said about them 
the better. As for the ‘‘Natioval’’ scholars, there ig 
fone left, except in Gujarat. In the matter 
of the law courts, we have come to the point of 
the offer of formal leeal defence. Bail has been 
spplied for pending trial; and lawyers gre now 
being invited to the exciting and at onetime, honour. 
abe occupation of defending the victims of political 
injustice. In Delhi, in Calcutta, in the Punjab, the 
boycott has broken down; people have begun to defend 
themselves, Even in the matter of the Nabha struggle, 
the Prabandhak Committee hag invited Pandit Motilal 
Nehru to take charge of the interests of an important 
prisoner. We imagine Pandit Motilaljf will be too busy 


to interest himself in the affair; but Jf the Sikhs feel. 


that distinguiseed legal talent is wanted, it will be 
forth coming Will any one suggest that all this does 
not indicate the dissolving, nebulous politics in which 
we are, Will any one suggest that it is not the gtadual 
but unmistakeble repudiation of the policy of 1921, 
What is more, webelieve theend ia not yet. There will 
be & tew, may be a bate handful, who will be none 


cooparators, all through life. They may be politicaliy 
purblind; but they will ba faithful. They may be ip peril 
of Pharisaism; but they will avoid the greater vice of 


levity, fickleness and the failure to persevere. 
& 
* @ 


Death and Resurrection 


It was a suggestive and interesting address thet 
was deivered by’ Pardit Jawaharlal N hru:+t the Pro- 
vincial Conference heldin Benares. He himsel was oo ill 
to be present when the address was read out. As far 
as we can judge from a full report, it was a chascter- 
istic production; clear, business-like an w host ny 
hysterics. The back-ground js one of sadness, but a 
sadness illumined by hope. The clean rill of thought 
amid the Omaric waste of melancholy challenges thought 
and criticism. Take for instance the following passage ‘= 

“The Delhi Congress, it has been remarked. marks the end of 
Non-Cooperation. 1 wonder at any one who bad lived through 
the last three or four years in India making this asserticn. It 
passes my comprehension how even a resolution of the Cor gress 
can put an end to a mighty movement. If India bas at all 
imbibed the teaching of Mahatma Gandhi, if «ven a grcup of men 
remain true to that Gospel, then Non-Cooperatinn cannot die. 
And if all of us are uiterly anworthy of this teaching, and 
inc :pable of acting ix accordance with it, even then & subs quent 
generation will wield the mighty weapon and prove to the world 
that this is the only way and the best way which ensures true 
freedom and ends strife. The Non-violent Non-Cooperation 
movement cannot die, 

As it heppens, we are amongst those who have 
committed themselves to the proposition tbat Delhi 
marked the end of non-cooperation. As nearly alwiss 
obtains in such controversies, the essence of the dia- 
lectic is definition. From one point of view the spirit 
that gave birth to nonec:operation cannot ci:; and 
pon-cooperation itself is our perpetual pcssession. It is 
vital, creative and continuous. But the spirit is one 
thing; the particular programme which was accepted 
in Calcutta was clearly differert. That programme was 
specific and particuler—-a progress ve withdsawal of cO- 
Operation with the Government to the end of bring- 
ing ‘about its paralysis. Schocls, 1-w courts, Councils, 
and titles were to be boycot:d. Tie reasons are well- 
known and we need not bother eb ut toat. But in Deh 
the programme was repudiated in its most vital pert. Thé | 
months since Birdoli had been witnessing the gradusl 
abandonment of boycott other than tbat of the Coune 
cils, Delhi saw the end of the single item tbat had 
survived. Surely non=coopseration as it was defined in 
1920 came to an end in Delhi. We do not say there 
is no possibility of resurrection; but to-day it is dead, 
At the same time we agree with Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru that the spirit has in it always the possibility 
of fresh life. But it is necessary to be accurate. 
The ‘‘spirit of non-cooperation”’ is a clumsy expression 
and is tainted with the ambiguity of the Calcutta 
programme. Call it Satyagraha, Gandhism, non-violent 
coercion what you will; but it must be a word free from 
the suggestion of a particular programme, Satyagraha 
will probably be the final survivor; but we have 
® weakness for the word Gandhism; non-violent 
coercion, has approved itself to learned persons, 
Whatever it is, let us confine ourself to the simple 
word, Out of Satyagrahe will issue forth 
many sti@age and unexpected forms ef action. 
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At the present moment, «25 a4 matter of 
Fard fact, even the non=viclent  Girect-actionisis 
a Civil Disobedience. The Akelis in Gurueba 
‘ 
gh and now fn Nabha, a littte white ego the Flag 


Satyagrahis—it was Civil Disobedience that was and 
is being practised by them. As fatas one can see, there 
is no near Prospect of Civil Disobedience falling into dis 
favour, Take for ‘astance, the Nabha : 
There was nothing to prevent the 
non—cooperation being initiated for 
Administration, But it is Chil Disobedlerce that 
is favoured. This js a matter of some significance, 
We shall venture to go a little further. Even if non— 
cooperation should be revived, there is no 
compelling reason in favour of the particular Calcuita 
Programme. It is logical and clear; but the failure 
of 1921 will drive away men fron: it, 

8 
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affair itself, 
exoeriment of 
paralysing the 


Newspapers 


One of the Resoiutions of the Delhi Congress 
conveyed an instruction to the Working Committee, 
The Committee wes directed to warn the public press 
against the publication of news and opiuiens calculated 
to promote inter-communal strife. The Committee was 
also authorised to reinforce its appesl for a policy of 
peace by intimating to the papers concerned thatin case 
of recalcitrance, the Working Committee would decree 
their boycott by the public. We are doubtful as to the 
morality of the sanction and we are certain that it 
would be practically imipotent. But we are content to 
let this question be; it is of no immediate urgency, 
It must be frankly recozn‘sed that the problem of the 
Press is difficult. The Enelish newspapers in North 
India are not pledged to extremecommunalism, though 
the cloven hoof !s visible enough; but the vernacular 
Press is run on commural lines, without apology and 
without the sense of the need for one. There is nota 
pin to choose in this respect between the Hindu-edited 
and Muslim-edited papers, All cone can say is that 
some of the Hindu papers are worse than the Muslim 
and that some of the Muslim papers are worse than 
the Hindu. Graduation apart, all are communal. We 
think we can understand the position of the journa.ists. 
Broadly speaking, the newspapers have to supply the 
type of news and advice acceptable to the readers. 
When communal feeling is at its height, the Hindus 
prefer their papers to be pro-—Hindu and anti-Islam 
without reserve or qualification; similar is the case 
with the Muslim pubiic. We grant this. At the same 
time journelists have a distinct responsibility in creating 
public opinion and in directing popular emotions along 
desirable channels. In India, the responsibility is 
particularly heavys because the printed word, being 
new to the popular imagination, is invested with a 
special authority. Editors therefore will do well to 
consider the matter In the light of their duty to the 
country as ® whole. We assume that they are as much 


distressed by the growth of sectional strife as we are. - 


We assume that they have a sense of patriotic duty 
far transcending the interests of the communities, and 
that they will not consclously intensify existing 


dn sets, 


bitterness. Bat whatever the demands of patriotism, 
inuch reading of these newspapers leaves us with this 
impression: Editorial opinion js often enough unhappy; 
but the suppression and selection of news are nothing 
short of mischievous. The Muslim reader of a Muslim 
paper, for instance, is fed with news which confirm 
him [In the natural bias that Hindus are wicked 
ond that his co-religionists are Innocent victims. The 
case of the Hindu reader is similar. We are not 
speaking about the policy of newspapers; it is the 
report of facts that matters. But if anypody takes 
the trouble to read both Hindu and Muslim papers 
he Is left with the definite impression that both sides have 
a@ case. He sees thatit is thecitizen’s duty to balance the 
evidence for himself. Our positive suggestion is this. Let 
the Muslim papers publish Muslim reports by all means, 
but they should wake room for Hindu reports also. 
Similarly, the Hindu papers should make it a point to 
find space for facts reported by Musalmans. Journal- 
ism is not partisanship, but the function of presenting 
the whole truth to readers, It would be an excellent 
thing if from places like Saharanpur, Agra and Pani- 
pat, reports are arranged for on a syndicated basis, 
one from Hindu reporters, the other from 
Muslim. 
@ 
e @ 
The Thakore of Rajkot 


His Highness the Thakore of Rajkot Is one of tk 
first-class Ruling Chiefs in Kathiawar. He is a patri 
and a genuine father of his people. But he has nx 
been content with the exercise of the functions ¢ 
patriarch and prince. He bas set up modern popula 
institutions making for constitutional democrat 
government. Swadeshi has also appealed to him a 
a meastite of construction and economic Independence 
He has encouraged the use of khadi by his subjects 
and by the numerous members of his adminstration, 
Allthis isrgmarkable and hopeful, but there is nothing 
unique in the attempt of a Rajah to rule his people 
wisely, according to fashionable standards. 
The Government of India and the currents of 
public opinion are in favour of such experiments. But 
the Thakore of Rajkot is not content with being the 
author of internal reforms. He has notions of foreign 
policy also. Those acquainted with the Indian State system 
will be surprised at this statement. The essential no- 
tion is that the Indian Princes have no foreign 
policy whatever. They are distinctly forbidden from 
having any such policy; the Government of In- 
dia inalsta upon being the paramout power, exercising 
a species of super—police functions over them all. The 
Thakore felt that the numerous Princes In Kathlawar 
should assemble together and form a Chamber of Ka- 
thiawar Princes similar to the All-India Chamber of 
Princes created under the auspices of Lord Chelmsford, 
The object was worthy, the ambition natural. The Kathia- 
war princesare numerous and there Isa long and slightly 
complicated graduation of them. Territorially, histori. 
cally and dynastically theStates are inextricably mixed 
up. The Thakore took theinitiative and summoned 
his fellows to a conference. At thisstage came difi- 
culties. The Government of Bombay intimated its dis- 
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approval. According to established usage, the intimation 
should have killed the notion altogether. But the 
Thakore has written to the Political Agent protesting 
his inability to cancel his invitations and stating 
his intention to go on. What is more, the letter 


has been published. In our opinion, it Is 
a sttipendous thing that has happened. Since the 
Sikh wars, this is the first time that a Ruling Chief 
of the welght and consequence of Rajkot has politely 
and publicly defied the authority of the Government. 
In fact, the incident is so tnique that we find It, 
difficult to belleve that It is genuinely real and that 


it would not peter out quietly and diplomatically. A 
repudiation of the letter will suffice to save the face 
of the Thakore and the dignity of the Government. But 
we hope not. If the Thakore sticks to the defiance, the 
Government’s obvious cue will be to dissuade the 
Princes from attending the conference and we 
are afraid that the Conference hall will be empty. But 
we should like to belleve that the brave gesture would 
find rich response. The relations betWeen the 
Government and the Princes are in an extraordinarily 
unsatisfactory condition, and it is more than time 
that they were cleared up. We know what govern- 
mient in the British territories is; but it is a more 
crooked policy that determines the activities of 


Political Agents. The position of the Princes js 
undigni*ed to the point of belng insufferable. They 
are Sovereign Princes whose powers have been 
destroyed in the working out of the treaties which have 
become scraps of paper, But it was sought to be 
conveyed to the world that however seditlous and 
disleyal folk may be in British India, the ‘‘loyalty” 
of the Princes to the Imperlal throne was one of the 
solid factor of Indian polity. The illusion 1s being 
prety rapidly destroyed. Nabha is an instance in 
point. Rejkot is another. 
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Fundamental differences 


We observe that the Indian Social Reformer has 
been moved to strong and nearly violent speech about 
us. We do not cbject to the lauguage but we are 
stightly bewildered as to the occasion for it. In preach- 
ing against dogmatism, it has itself fallen into the 
vice of dogmatism. When we wrote about Mr. Gandhi 


we had no Idea of buttressing him up. We suggested 
that he was a revolutionary force in politics and that 
his method of non-violence was without a precedent. 
We thought that the proposition was obvious and self- 
evident. The whole world had, we thought, recognised 
the claim and we are not going to quarrel with the 
Social Reformer in the matter, Fundamentally it is a 


perception of fact in which argument is of little use. 
Hither Mr. Gandhi is the preacher of a radically new 
sclence and the practiser of a radically new art or he 
is not. We think he is; and we claim the right to 
say it. We were interested in Mr. Gandhi as the most 
capital fact of our time; we were not Interested in his 
spiritual genealogy, There is little usein filnging at our 


head, the Social Reformer’s particular Calendar of Saints. 
If there was occasion for it, ye guess we can improve 


on the particular one which ou’ 
framed for our confusion—we should begin earlier 
and end with Mr. Natarajan. But that will have 
nothing to do with the business we had on hand. 
Iiven if the occupation was relevant, we can promise 
the Social Reformer little satisfaction cut of it. We do 
not like the graduation of greatness; we are far too 


con.e.mporary has 


conscious of our fraility. But there fs nothing immoral 
abcut it, and our bump of reverence is indifferertly 
developed. But if there should be a comparison, we 
venture to say this;—the names beginning with Reja 


Ram Mohan Roy and ending with Lokmanya 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak are those of patriots 
and publicists of varying capacity and _ virtue; 


but they are no more than the best that any civilised 
people are able to provuce almost at 
They are the servants and teaders 
But with some knowledge 


any time. 
of their people, 
of history, Indian and 
foreign, we dare aver that Mr. Gandhi belongs to a 
category far and away above anything of which 
they were cspable. He jis a  world-figure, the 
inventor of an absolutely novel technique in the 
realms of sprit and action which will go rnging 


down the ages. It Is nct rawness that is always the 


crime; but there is an intellectual snobbery which 
seeks to Interpret the dynamic surprises of life in 


terms of a dead canon. But we do not want to end 
on what looks like a ncte of asperliy. We are in- 
terested in the etiology of these temperamental 
quarrels. The real trouble with the Socéal Reformer js 
that its philosophy of lIlfe is evolutionary. It is worrled 
by revolution ( method, thought and everything else ). 
The processes are too swift, the consequences are 
fundamentally disturbing. We have no objection to 
the steady step; but we decline to believe that speed 
and surprise and transactions beyond the grasp of the 


current colin of intellect, are wunforgiveable sins. 
If an earthquake overwhelms us, it is ro immediate 
use looking up the history of earthquakes; we should 
recognise it as one and proceed to deal with 
it. Simiarcyv, it is no use telling us that Gandhi 


into th!s particular pigeon-hole or 
that; of course, the human mind bas erected 
many; and he could be put into half a 
dozen. So could the particular gods of the: Social 
Reformer’s pantheon. But the difference {is just this:— 


they will remain in their plgeon-boles but there {s 
something in Gandhi which refuses to be shut up. He 
persists in slipping out. When the days that God has 
appointed him are done, humanity will have to invent 
a few inore categories for understanding him. The 
Reformer complains that Mr. Gandhi is more inspiring 
when viewed as the last term of a historic series. We 


could be put 


do not deny that. He may be inspring; so are many 
writers of mild fiction for young ladies. But it is his 
destructiveness and very fury of creative energy that 
we have to deal with, that the world hasto deal with 
and which same day even the Soctul Reformer may 
understand. 
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rel Challence 


The battle is jolned in the Punjab: and in all 
reverence we pray:—God defend the right. The 
Government has not spared the highest, the bravest, 
the most distinguished among the Sikhs. 


Two messages through the agency of the Asso- 
ciated Press give the important facts. The first is from 
Amritsar dated October 14 and runs as follows:— 


“The Amritsar police was busy here between the 
hours of 1 a. m. and 4 a.m. on the night of the 138th 
and the 14th and.arrested Sardar Bahadur Mehtab 
Singh, President of the Shiromani Gurudwara Pra- 
bandhak Committee, Captain Ram Singh, member of the 
executive committee of the §. G. P. CO. and Sardar 
Narain Singh barrister, the member of the executive 
of the Prabandhak Committee. The police also raided 
the office of the Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee 
and arrested some of the prominent office bearers 
including Sardar Dilip Singh, office superintendent, 
Sardar Kartar Singh, Gurudwara inspector, Lahora 
Singh, treasurer, Sahib Singh, member of the exe- 
cutive committee ard four others of the staff of the 
Onkar press where the newspaper dkali is printed. 
The 8. G. P. O. office has been locked up by the police 
where searches will be made. The arrests, it is under- 
stood, have been made under sections 121 and 124A 
TP: G, 


The railway over bridge is being guarded by police 
pickets and no Akali Sikh is allowed to come in or go 
out of Amritsar. A police guard has also been posted 
in the front of the office of the Central Sikh League.” 

The second is from Simla bearing the same date :— 

“A telephonic message gives the latest news of the 
situation at Amritsar following the arrests of leading 
members of the Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee 
and Akali Dal. Both these organisations have been 
declared unlawful associations. Some further arrests 
have been made to-day including Sirdar Niranjan 
Singh of Khalsa College, Bhai Kisan Singh, a jatha- 
dar, and Bhai Mehtab Singh, headmaster of the 
Khalsa High Schoolat Tarn Taran. Fifty-eight persons 
were to have been arrested to-day on a complaint 
lodged by Mr. Smith, Superintendent, O. I. D., under 
sections 120B, 122A and 124A, of the I. P. C., and 
sections 17 (1) aud 17 (2) of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. 


If we mistake not, the bureaucracy means it to be 
a fight to the finish. The Government knows its own 
mind in the matter; we trust that nelther the Sikhs 
nor the rest of India will entertain any illusions. So 
far the Sikhs have won. In patience, in organisation, 
in resourcefulness, in the courage of non-violence, 
they have proved theniselves worthy of their Guru 
and thelr fathers in the past. Higher pralse_is 
impossible. 


But it is necessary to be clear about the present 
issues, There are three ‘Tne first Is whether it is 
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open to the Government to depose an Indian Prince 
from power without satisfyirg public opinion that such 
deposition was in the interests of the people of the 
State, and in accordance with the conditions of its 
historical obligations. 

The second is the interest of India and of huma- 
nity in the question whether non-violent coercion 
steadily and wisely applied has in it strength enough 
to change the mind of a Government founded on force. 

The third is the controversy of 1921:—Whether 
the Governmett is extitled to suppress political associ- 
ations pursuing non=violent activities. 


Take the first:—-We do not deny that Princes 
may practise tyranny, and we have no reason to 
imagine that Indlan Princes are free from the 
corruption of unrestricted power. We do not deny 
eltber that the deposition of Princes may be a clear 
necessity in proper cases. It is also well known 
that under what Sir Willlam Iee-Warner called the 
Public Law of India, the Government of India has 
deposed Frinces and regulated succession in the 
interests of good government. But, if we mistake not, 


the interference of the Government in Manipur was 
the last of such instances and it was a long 
time ago. Inthe meanwhile have come into 
being forces which have to be reckoned with. 
There is a public opinion now in India which hag 
in it the strength to shake governments. The 
bureaucratic doctrine is to do things with a high 


hand and to offer no explanations. That day is past 
and what the Sikhs are doing to day is to teach the 
Government that it is so In internal affairs, in foreign 
policy, and in the development of relations between 
the Government and the Indian states, there is a 
public opinion which claims the right of final decision, 
Before non-cooperation the Congress forced the 
Government to respond to it in domestic affairs, Non- 
cooperation was the assertion of India’s tight to 
control the Government’s foreign policy. The Nabha 
affair has destroyed the claim of the Government of 
India to determine the fate of great States and 
historic Houses in an arbitrary manner. Some of them 
are rooted in the past, the embodiments of great prin- 
ciples. Why, in the matter of Nabha itself,—the 
Akalis claim that the Khalsa, the Sikh League, to 
whom was transmitted the apostolic succession of the 
Gurus was and js an essentially demcctatic organisation ; 
that the Sikh HKmplre in its great days was the crea- 
tion of the brotherhood. and that Sikh Princes, not 
excluding Maharajah Ranjit Singh himself were, and 
are till today, its agents; that Nabha is such a State 
and that the regulation of succession to Its gadé ig 
within the competence of the Khalsa and nobody else. 
Historically, the claim is wellfounded. The Sikhs are 
fighting to establish the right. 

Then there is Civil Disobedience. The task that 
is now thrown on the Gurudwara Prabandhak 
Committee is heavy. Not merely as Indians, but 
also as human beings, we watch its labours with 
hopeful anxiety. In Guru-ka~Bagh, in Nagpur, 
clvil disobadience was offered, and successfully offered, 
There were moments of despair even then; 
but there was 8 suggestion of the effort being 
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small enough to be comprssed successfully. This is 
obviously a bigger affair. That should be recognised, 
On the other hand, we should not go to the opposite 
extreme and unduly magnify the measure of the 
present effort. At bottom, the presence of one Prince 
or another on the gad: of Nabha is of little con- 
sequence to the Governmént. Putting the difference 
at its highest, the Akalls want Maharajah Ripudaman 
Singh to be the ruler cf Nabha and the Governmeat 
wants his son to be the ruler, But there is something 
else—prestige, the eternal bugbear of empire. If the 
Government can find courage enough to acknowledge 
that they had acted rashly in the matter, a settlement 
should be possible. But as affairs stand to-day, the 
Government is in no stich mood; we do not 
anticipate that it will change In a hurry, The only 
means for bringing about the change js non-violent 
direct action. 

But the third question that the Government has 
pushed to the front js of more immediate importance 
not merely for the Sikhs but forthe whole of India. 
It is acknowledged by everybody that the Prabandhak 
Committee has not countenanced violence in any 
shape or form. It has grown from strength to 
strength and become a power in the land by its 
courage and hard wark. It has taken up _ the 
cause of the defosed Maharejah sd it is 
being supported by the vast majority of Sikhs. The 
Government has now notified the Committee and 
its auxiliary association as unlawful. Nobody denies 
the right of organised governments to put down 
violence and incitement to violence. But the primary 
condition of all public life is liberty of association as 
long as it is non-violent. Public opinion may be 
Strong enough to destroy a governnient; and no 
Government in the world hasthe right to exist it it can- 
not tally public opinion to its support. The attack. of 
the Government of the Punjab on the non-violent 
activities of the Sikhs is an attack on the public life 
of the whole country. 


An Appeal 


The following is an English translation of an appeal 
issued by Sjt C. Rajagopalachar to the Tamil Nadu: 

You might have read the message which 
Messrs S. Ramanathan and HE. V. Rameswami 
Naicker issued when thoy resigned their offices in 
the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee. Encouraged 
by the love you have all along shown towards me, 
and with the permission of Dr. Rajan I have come 
forward to say a few words regarding the work 
which these dear friends of mine have now unders 
taken. I request you to consider the matter deeply 


and then act according to your well-thought out 
decisions. 


History of the Compromise 


Daring the past three years, we in this province, 
have accepted Mahatmaji’s teachings in full and 
have been trying to follow them to our utmost ability, 
From the beginning of the Non-cooperation move- 
ment we have courageously stood in the front renks. 
The people had the fullest loyalty and confidence in 
Mehatmaji and in his provincial lieutenants who worked 


under him and carried ont their orders with a united 
will. This loyalty, this confidence and this discipline 
was the greatest stumbling block in the path of our 
enemies, and those who, on account of differences of 
opinion stood against us. Also this was the best 
buttress of our movement. And to fulfil our duties 
in future, this is indispensable. You know the attempts 
made to raise the Boycott of Oouncils. At the 
Bombay meeting of the All-India Congress Committees, 
a compromise resolution was passed suspending all 
Boycott propaganda, Since it was opposed to the 
resolution of our National Assembly, the Congress, we 
along with many othersin the other provinces refused 
to accept it. We repudiated the A. I. O. O. resolution 
and decided upon conducting Boycott propaganda, 
The Provincial Conference which met at Salem in 
September approved of the decision, confirmed the 
Boycott and decided that Boycott Propaganda was 
the only proper course. And this,decision was com- 
municated to the Special Oongress. 


The Maulana’s Lead 


Meanwhile our great leader Maulana Mahomed Ali 
had come-out from prison. After considering the 
attempts of the Council Entry Party and the present 
condition of the country, he has made a compromise 
at the Special Oongress suspending Boycott Propa- 
gands, You know how myself and my friends have 
fought against every other great leader over this 
difference of opinion. But we decided that we should 
not reject the Maulana’s advice and so we bowed to 
his decision. In this movement for freedom the Ali 
Brothers’ is an equal responsibility with Mahatmaji’s, 
and we must give proper heed to their counsel and 
it is well known that it is in this spirit and not 
because we have changed our opinions that provincial 
leaders like Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel, Gangadhar Rao 
Deshpande, Rajendra Prasad, Jamnalal Bajaj, Konda 
Venkatapayya and myself have acted in the manner 
we have done, 


The Present Question 


What is to be done when the Congress makes a 
decision that is repugnant to the conscience; that is 
the present question. What is the Vongress? It is 
an assembly which we have organised on democratic 
lines, We must respect it even as we respect a 
righteous king. It is the embodiment of the coming 
Swaraj. We can repair its defects, but we must not 
oppose its resolutions. We must accept them tendering 
to the Congress the loving loyalty that is a king’s. This 
is the highest duty and the highest wisdom. If we 
begin to find fault with the Congress and to oppose 
it, we will soon lose our unity and our defeat is certain. 
For everything the people of India have to do, the 
Congress organization is indispensable. The Congress 
is the only organization that we have set up to fight 
the aliea Raj, and we must do nothing that will in 
the least be derogatory to its paramount authority. 


Nothing Unrighteous 


There is but one condition for the above course. 
We must not commit ourselves to anything unright- 
eous If the Natiqual Congress decrees anything that 
is opposed to our conscience, we must not 
carry it out, but we must not easily take it for granted 
that the representatives of the Indian people would so 
easily embark on a course of unrighteous action. To 
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obey the resolutions that we have made according to 


our lights is the proper course for those who are 
engaged in this war for liberty, 
Saunot be carried out, 

them should be underta 


Opposed the Bombay resolution.” But there is all the 
difference between a resolution of the Congress and 
the resolution of a Oommittee that Opposes a resolu- 
tion of the Oongress and renders it nugatory. We 
must not in any case repudiate the Congress. If we 
do, we would be doing evil where we intended to do 


good, A past error is not rectified by @ present and 
bigger error. 


If the resolutions 
at least nothing counter to 
ken. It may be asked, “ You 


Do not Injure Our Unity 

Perfectly loyal to Mahatmaji’s principles, we have 
been doing our work here in the Tamil Nadu with 
unity and discipline. I implore everyone uot to 
undertake any work that may injure that unity and 
that discipline as a result of the present events. 

The grain parted from its husk does lose, 
Its life, be it re-united ever so olose. 

There is none in the Tamil Nadu who does not 
know the great service that Mr. KE. V. Ramaswami 
Naicker has done to the country after joining this 
Congress movement. And it is unnecessary for me to 
dwell on Sjt. Ramanathan’s purity of heart, his enthu- 
sissm and his great sacrifices. They stand in the 
front rank of that glorious band, who without a 
thought of self-interest consider the service of the 
motherland dearer than their life. I can never forget 
their intense love for me and their great help 
in whatever I undertook quite unmindful of my 
shortcomings. 


Thinking that propaganda against the Delhi deci- 
sion is the only proper course, they have relin- 
quished their offices in the Congress executive and 
they intend setting up new organizations. A few other 
patriots also wish to get out of the Congress 
organizations. 

Lofty astheir aim is and without fault, their action 
will result in the weskening of the Congress organiza- 
tions. They argue that Congress has given up its funda- 
mental principles, and ask of what use are these organi- 
zations. Their contention is wrong. We sacrificed every 
thing that we had, our wealth, our life, to build up 
these orgaanizations that they may carry Mahatmaji's 
principle far and wide. If as a result of the present 
unforeseen incidents we decide to set up new organi- 
zations we are sure to be disappointed, 


Mighty as Mahatmaji wae, he reformed and re-orga- 
uized the Oongress and made it his chief weapon. If 
30, to relinquish it now is surely foolishness, While I 
ie broken, it is the duty of my strong and enthusiastic 
‘riends to keep the Congress organizations in perfect 
wder. It is indeed a misfortune that Messrs Rama- 
iathau and Nioker did not agree to my repeated request. 


Meaning of the Delhi Decision 


What is the meaning of the Delhi Decision P ‘I'he 
principles that we have been following have not been 
changed even a bit. Has it been decided that we must 
vote jn the elections ? Not at all. Whatevor interested 
persons may say, the Congress has not asked us to 
enter the Councils or to take part in the elections. This 
centrat fact mast always be borne in mind, But if 
anybody seeks to enter the Counoils thinking that what 
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he does is right, the Congress has resolved not to do 
any Counter propaganda. 
The Charkha Our Sudarshan 

It is asked what shall we do now ? Can we sit at 
home wih folded hands ? Have we not realized that the 
constructive programme is the best way to Swaraj P 
Whatever some people may say, is not the charkhe 
our Sudarshan, our big Gun ? Others ridicule it in 
foolishness and slight it. Shall we who follow Mahat- 
maji’s teachings do likewise ? And have we done our 
duty by the charkha ? 

When so much is still to be done how can any body 
ask what shall we do P Is it right P Let us stop every 
other work and we shall make the music of the spinning 
wheel ring through the length and breadth of the land. 

There must be no foreign cloth in Tamil Nadu, 
Moderates included, every one will be willing to take 
part in the movement. Let the Spinning wheel live 
again in every home. That must be the aim of Mahate- 
maji's true disciples. Let us rot destroy the unity 
that is amongst us. Let us have no new organisations. 
We shall stand united, and in the next congress which 
meets in the Andhradesa, we shall achieve victory to 
Mahatmaji’s principles. 


Mahatma Gandhi 
(Continued from Page 348) 
The Future 

What will happen to this movement in the future i 
Will England, learning from her past faults, not 
show herself cleverer in captivating this enthusiasm 
of a people? Will not the stead-fastness of the people 
wear itself out? Nations and peoples have only short 
memories and J very much doubt if the people of 
India would remember the lessons of Mahatma for 


any length of time, if these lessons were not already 
for a long time inscribed in the genius of the race. 


A person might be great by his own inberent nobility 
irrespective of the fact whether or not his teachings 
accord with those of his fellowmen; but such a person 
ean exert effective and active ixfluenco only when he 
is the mouthpiece of the inst ncts of his race, of 
the necessities of the time, of the hope of the whole 
world. 

Suchis Mahatma Gandhi. His principle of Ahimss 
remains insoribed in the heart of India for two thous 
sand years, Mahavira, Buddia and the Oult of Vishnu 


had inoulcated this principle in millions of souls. 
Gandhi has only transfused his heroic blood for its 


glorification. He has only conjured up gigantio shades 
of the past which had been lying prostrate in @ mors 
tal lethargy. At the sound of his voice, they have 
arisen, for they recognise themselves in him. He repree 
sents more than a message, he is himself a great exe 
ample. He has incarnated in himself the best souls 
of his land. 

But these resurrections of the soul do not happen 
“by chance or hazard. And if the soul of India has 
issued forth from her forests and her temples, it is for 
carrying into the world the predestined response which 
the world anxiously had been waiting for a long time. 
India’s Cross 

Indeed, this response infinitely goes beyond 
India. India alone, however, could give it. 
The response has almost proved to be India’s cross. 

It seems as if a people should always sacrifice 
themselves co that‘there might result a renovation of 
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the world. The Jews were sacrificed for their Messiah 
whom tley, after having brought up and nourished 
with their hopes for centuries, failed to recognise 
when he at last blossomed forth on the bloody cross. 
Luckier than the Jews, the Hindus have recognised 
their Messiah and it is with a glad heart that they 
now accept the sacrifice which should deliver them. 

But, like the first Christians, all do not urderstand 
the real meaning of this liberation. For a long time 
the early Christians expected on earth the Adventant, 
Regnum Tuum. The hopes of oa large body of the 
followers of the Indian movement do not go beyond 
the reign of Swaraj in India. I do think that this poli- 
tical ideal will soon be attained. Europe bleeding 
from her wars and revolutions, impoverished ond des- 
titute, deprived of her prestige in the eyes of Asia 
which she has been oppressing, will not be in a posi- 
tion to continue her leadership on the soil of Asia, 
over the awakened peoples of Islam, India, China 
and Japan. 


It would not however be enough if there merely 
arose a few more nations, (however rich may be the 
new harmonies with which they will enrich the human 
symphony) it would not be enough if these new forces 
of Asia did not form the vehicle of a new principle of 
living, of dying and (what is more important) of act- 
ing for the whole of humanity,—if in short they did 
not provide for exhausted Europe a new JViaticun. 


A tornado of violence has swept over the world. 
This destructive storm was not a sudden or unexpected 
thing. Centuries of brutal national pride exalted by 
the idolatrous “Ideology” of the revolution, propagated 
by the blind imitation of democracies,—and, to crown 
all, a century of inhuman industrialism and gluttonous 
plutocracy, an enslaving cult of the machine, an eco- 
nomic materialism in which the soul dies of suffocation 
all these have led us to that unhappy predicament 
where we have lost the treasures of Western Civiliza- 
tion Hach raco throttles the other in the name of the 
same set of principles all of which alike only mask 
the principles of Cain. Each race—be it composed of 
Fascists, nationalists, bolshevists, oppressed classes or 
oppressing classes—each claims, as its own special pre- 
rogative, the right to use violence, For one half cen- 
tury force was leading the Right; to-day it is still 
worse, Force is right, the former has swallowed up 
the latter. 


In the vast world which is fast falling into decay, 
no asylum, no hope, no great light. The Church offers 
anodynous counsels which however are carefully and 
prudently manipulated so as not to come into clash 
with the strong; and, besides, the church never sets 
the example. Dull and insipid pacifists bleat languidly, 
but we feel that they are hesitating, that they speak 
of a faith which they themselves are not sure of. Who 
will prove to them the existence and efficacy of this 
faith ? And how can it be proved in the midst of 
this world which denies it ? In the only manner in 
which every faith can be proved and justified—in 
action. Here, then, is the message to the world, the 
message of India, “Let us sacrifice 
ourselves.” And Tagore has said the same 


thing in magnificent words, for on this bold principle 
Tagore and Gandhi are at one. 


O Tagore! O Gandhi! rivers of India who, like 
the Indus and the Ganges, clasp within your double 


on 


embrace the orient and the occident,—the latter 
tragedy of heroic action, the former a vast dream of 
light—both streaming forth from the home of God, on 
this world tilled by the plough-shares of Hate and 
Violence, Scatter, Scatter His Seeds. 


The Lesson of Gandhi 


“Our fight”, Gandhi has said, “has for its object 
friendship with the whole world. Non-violence has 
come amongst men and it will stay. It isthe barbinger 
of the peace of the world”. 


The peace of the world lies far in the future. We 
entertain no illusions about it. Iu the course of the 
past fifty years we have abundantly seen the untruth, 
the villainies, and the cruelties of the human race. 
This however should not prevent us from loving it 
still. for even amongst the vilest of mer there is an 
inexplicable Godly element, nescio quid Det. We do 
not ignore the materialistic fatalities which weigh over 
twentieth century Europe, the destructive character of 
the economic conditions, and the centuries of petrified 
passions and errors which have formed, around the 
souls of our age, a hard crust throngh which light 
cannot penetrate. But we also know of what miracles 
the soul is capable., History shows us instances where 
the rays of powerful souls have pierced through more 
gloomy skies than ours. At this moment, we hear in 
India the tambour of Shiva, “the Master-dancer who 
veils his devouring eyes an] controls his steps to res- 
cue the Universe from falling into the abyss.” 


The fealpolitikers of violence (revolutionary or 
reactionary ) may ridicule this optimistic faith, but 
they thereby only exhibit their ignorance of things. 
Let them rail and smile. I feel this faith in me. I 
see it persecuted and scoffed at in Europe and in my 
own land we are only a handful. ( Are we really only 
a handful?) But if nobody shared my faith, what 
matters it to me? Faith, far from gainsaying the 
opposition of the world, sees it and yet believes in 
spite of it. Fur faith is a combat. And our non- 
violence is the hardest fight that we have to wage. 
The path of Peace is not that of weakness or Co- 
wardice. We aro less enemies of violence than of 
weakness. Awhole world of evilis preferable to emascu- 
lated good. Soft-hearted pacifism is fatal to peace; it 
js really cowardice and want of faith. Let those who 
do not believe or who fear, keep back from the 
struggle. The path of peace is that of self-sacrifice 
and suffering. 


This is the lesson of Gandhi. Only the Oross is 
wanting to him. Every one knows that, without the 
Jews, Rome would have refused it to Obrist. And 
the British Empire is like the Roman Empire. The 
clan has been created. The soul of the Eastern peoples 
has been stirred to its very depths, and vibrations 
are heard all over the earth. 

Great religious appearances in the Hast have 
always a rhythm. One of two things will surely 
happen either tle faith of Gandhi will be crowned 
with success, or it will repeat itself just as centuries 
ago, Ohrist and Buddha were born in the complete 
incarnation of a mortal demi-god, of a principle of 
life that will lead future humanity to a safer and 
more peaceful resting—place, 


ee 
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The Economic Holding 


[ All rights reserved by the Oontributor } 


What {fs an economic holding,—a holding that 
could be cultivated with the greatest advantege, that 
would yield the utmost and permit the profitable 
employment of capital for agricultural imcorovements? 
The question has never quite been considered by the 
Executive Government from this point of improving 
the productivity of the Indian agriculture. There are, 
Indeed, obvious reasons why the present Indian 
Govern:nent could not consiter this question with any 
hope of applying the obvious remedies, The acute 
evil of excessively small and scattered holdings arises 
In this country as much by the uncontrolled growth 
0! population, as by the social institution of an equal 
division of property in land left by an ancestor. The 
Hindu as well ag the Muhammedan systems of law 
are alike in this respect, so that frar:mentation is no 
peculiarity of the one or the other community. To 
Prevent such rulnoug morcellement of land would 
require an interference with the customs of the people 
old as the hills, which an alien government, foreign 
alike in constituflon as in sympathies, in purpose as 
ip personnel, could not dare to attempt. The only 
other great nation where also the system of equal 
Inheritance of ancestral property 1s In vogue is the 
French, at least since the days of the Napoleonic 
regime. But the havoc of excessive morcell-ment is 
restrained in France by the instinctlve perception by 
the mass of the people of the economic disadvantages 
of too great a growth of population. The French have 
for a century and more effectively restricted their 
population, and have in consequence built up a high 
level of civilisation which is the wonder of the world. 
The French Catholic would have religiously perbaps 
the same objections as the Hindu or the Muhammedan 
to any artificial checks to population and procreation. 
But we are in this country either not yet sufficiently 
alive to the importance of a decent material environ- 
ment for the prosecution of the task of spiritual 
advancement of mankind, and so are indifferent to 
any such automatic action as the French have applied 
to ccrrect the Inherent disadvantage of too rapid a 
growth of numbers of the people depending upon the 
soil; or perhaps we are not sufficiently intellizent to 
even think of such a problem. 


But the problem of overpopulation,—or, what is the 
same thing for our present purpose, —the 


problem of excessive sub-division of land exists 
whether we think of itor not. An official assembly, 
like the Board of Agriculture, bad su.) s'x years 
ago, passed the following Resolution :— 

“That this meeting of the Board of Agriculture 
recognises that in many parta of India the extreme 
and increasing sub-division of the land and the 
scattered character of the heldi'gs together form & 
very serious impediment to agricultural progr ss, and 
to the adoption ef agricultural improvementr, and 
wishes to suggest that the attention of L:cal Govern- 
ments he called to the matter. It recommends that 
the question be clorely inv-stigated and experiments 
made in each provincial area in corgultation with the 
Registrar of Co-operative Sucieties with a view to 
the adoption of such measures as seem best adapted 
to the special local circumstances, and to the intro- 
duction of such legislation as may be necessary.” 

But nothing tangible and effective on a iarge scale 
has vet materialised by way of a reform of tne system. 
Though the average size of a revistered &:Iding in 
the Bombay Presidency works out, as was -hown in 
the last Supplement, at 13.12 acres by far  e Jargest 
proportion of land is under holdings of less than the 
average siz; and, of course, numerically, tois small 
uneconomic holder propondsrates to a ruinous extent. 
Consider the following comparative statistics :— 

No. of total Holdings of Acre under Total 


Holdings. cas than 16 ucres ho'dings of 15 Acreage, 
acres or less 


Gujerat or 


N Division 503,907 380,893 1,627,111 4,159,316 
Deccan 931,187 638,444 3,709,543 14,509,544 
S. Division 597,032 456,459 2,285,806 8,151,984 


Between 70 and 75 per cent of the total cultivators 
are men below the margin of the average as deduced 
from the existing circumstances. It does not, fnuccu, 
imply in any way that the land thus regarded as the 
unit of cultivation is by any means the most suitable 
plece, economically speaking. The average economic 
holding has not, as already remarked, been worked 
out for this country, and so we do not quite know 
what standard to alm at, even if we could muster 
up courage to tackle the grave social questions {nvol~ 
ved. The original Settlement did, indeed, try, at least 
in the Deccan, to define some kind of an economic 
holding, and took for the purpose the standard, rough 
but practicable and intelligible under the conditions of 
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plece of land which could be tilled 


the day, of that : 
economically by a pair of bullocks. It was an ad hoe 
method of fixirg the unit, which could not be 


stereotyped for all time to come; but it was better 
than no guide or standard at all, as is the case 
to-day. The standard of living changes from genera- 
tion to generation, (though mot to an alarmingly 
large extent in a poor country like ours ) and accord- 
ingly the definition of an economic holding woul. 
have to be revised from time to time to suit the 
altered conditions of the changing age. The advance- 
ment in science siso, and the consequent improve. 
ments In the metaods of cultivation may sinilerly 
react upon the size of the average economic holding, 
And, finally, the unit most economic must also vary 
according to the conditions of soil end climate, the 


nature of the crops, the methods and facilities of cultl- 


vation &c. But when every allowance has been made 
for the difficulties of defining an economic holding, it 
must be aduitted that the system which makes abso- 
lutely no attemo! even at @ definitlonfmust be instup- 
portable. In the Second Revision Settlement of the 
Bhushaval Taluka and Edilabad Peta in the East 
Khandesh District, the Settlement Officer makes the 


following observations :— 
‘‘Some remarks are required as regards the 


comparative size of holdings. The following table gives 
the information in summary form. Each holding 
enumerated is made up of all the lands held on 
occupancy right by one man, however they may be 
distributed in different villages. 


Acres 1-5 5-15 15-25 25-100 100-500 _ over 
Taluka 3,855 5,427 1,678 1,085 66 2 
Peta 1,352 2,064 936 690 Gy, 4 


A holding paying an assessment of Rs. 25 may be 
regarded as economic. The average assessment of the 
whole area under the existing Settlement is Rs. 
1-7-10. It may therefore be assumed that an average 
holding of 17 acres is economic” (Report, Para 18), 

It may be noticed, before discussing this sug- 
gestion more critically, that the basis sdopted by the 
Settlement Officer for calculating the standard economic 
unit is entirely misleading. Quite apart from the fact 
that the consideration of all the lands held by a given 
person as a single holding, without considering the 
actual distribution of the different pieces of that land, 
ig misleading,—for the problem of the tneconomic 
Sab-division of land lies as much in the actual 
fragmentation as in the scattered nature of the actual 
pieces. held,—the assumption underlying the Settlement 
Officer’s method: that the Government demand 
indicates the fair economic holding, or could be made 
the basis of working out a standerd economic holding 
is utterly insupportable. From the point of view of 
these supplements, it would be indeed begging the 
question. in the most flagrant manner if we accept 
the Government revenue demand as leaving or 


indicating a proper economic holding. On the 
assumption, however, made in this case, the holding 


would be considered to be a standard economic 
holding if its net income came to be Rs. 50, taking 
the Government demand to represent half the 


net produce. But a holding yielding @ produce of 50 
Tupees per annum, can scarcely claim to be regarded 
as economic in the sense we have defined above, Let 
the Bombay Government speak for itself in this cage, 
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Replying to the Government of India in the time of 
Lord Curzon (who had instituted a sort of a Land 
Inquiry in India In answer to the charges against the 
Land Revenue policy of the Government of India 
brought by the Iate Mr. Dutt and his friends) the 
Bombay Government write :— 

‘As regards the relation of the assessment to the 
net produce of the land, it is difficult to form 4 defi- 
nite opinion. For the value of the net produce can be 
determined directly only by deducting from the gross 
produce tbe whole costs of cultivation, including wages 
due to the cultivator and his household for the labour bes- 
towed by them on the land, the value of the manure appl- 
ed, marketting ecpenses, and other numerous items”. 
(Para 22.) (The Italics are ours), 

As this is difficult to determine, they simply 
lenore the task; so that we have no means of 
knowing how much is left, after the revenue 
demand is met, to indemnify the cultivator, in 


a ryotwary area, for the labour of himself and family, 
for meeting the interest charge on debt saddled 


on land, and for the other incidental and recurring 
expenses instanced above. The approximation 
to fifty per cent at most of the net produce is in 
reality a mere guess work, though Lord Curzon’s 
Government, defining the Land Revenue policy, laid 
it down as an ideal; and it is not at all certain that 
the ideal is in practice realised, if we charge tothe 
expenses of cultivation the interest on debt as well 
as the wages of the cultivator and the maintenance 
of his cattle &c, Further, even assuming that the 
standard is fairly well maintained, the above figure of a 
17 acre holding, as constituting an economic holding 
may prove to be true for the Khandesh District only, 
But the Khandesh District typefies that changing portion 
of the land of India which is rapidly going over to 


the production of commercial crops like cotton, in place 
of the food crops, and accordingly the average of such 


areas cannot be made the average of the entire Presi- 
dency, The commercial crop par excellence, cotton, 
mekes it easier to give a money valuation to the 
holding which fwould not be true with regard to the 
other areas devoted to food-crops. Hence the above 
standard could not possibly be accepted as being 
at all reliable or indicating the general position of the 
Presidency. 

What then is the economic holding? I would re- 
gard only that acre of land to be an economic unit 
which yields sufficient food and fodder for a single 
family of four adults, and leaves a margin for the 
payment of Government dues as well those other dues, 
like interest charges, which are saddled upon land and 
Indissolubly connected with the fortunes of agriculture. 
Given a ration of 40 oz. or 2 Ibs. of cereal food 
per day per man and woman adult worker, and given 
further a normal Indian agriculturist’s family of five 
persons, the economic holding would be that which 
could yield enough to meet: %~ 

124 lbs. of food requirements per day, 
of clothing and other requirements not 
produced by the agriculturist himself 
but obtained in exchange, 
of requirements for Interest on capital 
and other incidental charges of 
cultivation, 
of requirements for 
Government dues, 


99 9) 


the payment of 
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or a total daily requirement of 50 Ibs. 


equal to 


their equivalents, In this calculation, we have taken 
Only the existing standards of needs and requirements, 
&nd not the idealisea requirements of a predetermined 
scale of human needs for efficiency, At the common 
rate of yield per acre, the unit holding so determined 
would vary from province to province, and according 
to the nature of the soil, crop &c. But roughly speaking it 


Unit yield of seven principal crops in the principal countries of the world. (In Quintals per Hectares). { 
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is may be ssid that on such a basis nothing less than 25 
250 Ibs. per annum or about 80 tons of cereals or” 


geres of asingle plot of lend would suffice to constitute 
&@n economic holding for the most common cereal crops. 
We may take it that over 75% of the cultivated land 
in India is under this economic margin, with the 
consequence that the yield per acre is about the lowest 
in this country as shown by the following figures of 
comparative yield compiled from the Annuatre International 
de Statistique Agricole, published last year at Rome. 


1 Quintal=220 Ibe 
1 Hectare==2h acres, 


Cees (eee a: Rice = Barley aay pened af peauaiton aw Sugar eee 
1909—1921 1909—1921 3921 1909-1921 | 1909—1921 1909—1921 1609—1921 
British India {@))  77— | 156— 17 
Serta mers 1 Pb) 7°3—8'5 | 18-1—J5 (100)—(11-0) 3:9—4'4 ll -0 251-280 5°2—5°§(b) 

Denmark 29°2—343 | ve 22'3—23°4 sa ae ae Se 
Belgium 25°2--28°4 28'1—28°8 65—5'5 a 
Great Britain 22°7—23'8 aa 21:1—17°0 a an ae a 
United States 10°-4—8°6 181—19°6 12:1—]1'3 5 9—4'4 7—14 27°3—29'8 ai 
Canada 14°5—8§°7 nee 16°0—]]'5 10:0—4'8 aye es: Ae 
Australia 9°2—10°5 pe 95—9 0 (9:2)—3'9 1:2—1'7 30°0- - 28°0 os 
Russia 8:4—(4°8) (9°3) 9°6—(8" 4:1—(3:7) (1:8)— Fe a 
France 14°8—16°5 22.3—(21'0) 14°-2—12°3 5'i—3'8 ase *a8 
Germany 20°5—20 4 see 21:2—17.1 eee ese 
Italy 11:0—1'0 33-0—40°5 9°5—10°3 5'9—5:0 = 
Holland 20°7—33:1 mrs 25°2—31'8 5-4—6°4 a aa ame 
Japan 13-2—14°3 32°5—36°9 15°5—16 | 5 9—4'5 3'2—4°2 3)0—33°8 61—7"9 
China (9-4) (34°6) (9°4) ary eco oce Gee 
Dutch East Indies} __,,,.. 16°2—1E8 ey ae 123°4—90°0 aud 
Union of 

South Africa |. 51—7-0 = 6°3—8-0 _ 1:7—}'2 28:0—327°0 4-3—3-8 
Egypt 17-7—17-1 42-1— 31-2 15°S—16°3 (3°1)—11'6 3°3—2'7 27°5—326'0 rea 


NOTE :—The figures are for 1909 and 1921; but nearest years arc sometimes taken when figures for these two years are not 


available, or do not give a correct idea of the average unit yield. Figures within brackets indicate a remote year. 


This relatively very poor yield per unit of cultivation 
is the result,,in my judgment, almost entirely of the 
excessive fragmentation of the agricultural land of 
India. For, on the excessively small pieces undet 
cultivation, there is no chance of being able to apply 
piofitably labour or capital, with the result as noted 
above. TL: havoc of the small or scattered holding 
has been summarised in the report of the Baroda 
Economic Development Committee under the ten 
following heads:— 


(1) Waste of labour and cattle power; 
(2) Waste of land in hédges and boundary marks; 
(3) Waste of mamure do, 


@hing staif.for the crops; 

‘impracticable to sink economi- 
cally; 

(6) Labour saving implements cannot be used; 

(7) Difficulty of constructing roads, water 
channels &c.; 

(8) Changes in cultivation inconvenient; 

(9) Increase in the cost or expenses of cultivation; 

(10) General backwardness of agricultural condition. 


The problem, then is very acute, and consists as 
mtch in the prevention of the future sub-division of 
land as in the consolidation of land already unecononil- 
cally sub-divided or scattered. In the remedies 
proposed care must be taken to avoid undue 
intereference with the ages old customs of a 
relatively ignorant community; but though hesitation 
at interference in such matters is natural, and even 
cotnmendable to some extent, I cannot help feeling 
that ths present@Government have carried this hesita- 
tion to an wnperdonebly serious level. Without 


interfering witb the laws of inheritance, permissive 
legisiation may be quite easily passed to bring about 


a reconsolidation of agricultural holdings; and in 


auch legislation provision might be inserted equally easily 
to guaid against the subsequent dismemberment of a 
consolidated holding of this nature. On the other 
band the problem of the scattered strips of the same 
individual's holdings ina given village or Taluke can 
best be reconsolidated by a system of voluntary 
exchange of contiguous holdings, subject, if necessary, 
to compensation at the discretion of the village elders 
or penchtyets, And even where the scope of the 
permissive legislation does not apply or is not availed 
of, legislative provision might be made, or even 
ugoficial sthewes propounded, to Introduce some 
system of a pre-emption of ancestral holding to be 
sub-divided among the heirs of a common ancestor on 
the death of the latter, which may equally effectively 
solve the problem. These measures would, by thelr 
very nature, refer only to the land already in 
cultivation, while for new land to be taken into 
cultivation later on, definite legislative provision might 
be mde to prevent any chance of subdivision at all 
in the new land. The so-called cultivable waste, which 
amounts to one-third of the total cultivable area of 


. India gtill,—-there are no such vested rights as might 


be pleaded in the case of the land already in possession 
and cultivation. The revenue authorities would be 
justified in imposing such conditions as the law of the 
latid permits as regards the tenure of suchlands; and 
once the advantages of the undivided holding are made 
evident by objective experiments of this type,we may 
safely trust to time to undermine theinfluence of cus- 
tom in this grave problem of excessive sub-division of 
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agricultural Land. The unaided exertion of the revenue 
authorities alone will, indeed, sot solve the problem; 
probably it would render it more confused than ever. 
Rat iftbe revenue and judicial authorities actin concert 
under the aegis of the specific new Jegislation on the 
subject, there is no reason to apprehend that the 
experience of the failure of the Pringle settlement on 
this very same point would be repeated. 


Trese measures, I am perfectly aware, will raise 
new problems of equal magnitude with those attempted 
to be so'ved with the aid of them, Thus, for example 
the introduction of a consolidated holding, impartible 
for purposes either of inheritance or of alienation by 
sale or mortgage, would reflect on agricultural credit, 
such as it is; anc what is still more important, will 
create a class of landless men whose provision would 
be the greatest difficulty. Until the industries of the 
country are developed high encugh to grmit the hope 
that this landless and surplus agricultural population 
of India will be absorbed in the new industries, this 
problem must strike as a great deterrent to radical 
legislation or other measures for reconsolidation. But 
the common mistake of waiting till the industries are 
developed to the desired extent ought to be avoided. 
After all the recorsolidation of holdings on a permis- 
sive basis will not be accomplished all at once. It 
will take time,—perhaps more than a generation. And 
I do not believe that, given the necessary amount of 
real goodwill towards the industrial development of 
India, the growth of modern-sized industry may not 
be sogreat in a generationas not toafford the insurance 
we seek against the above contingency. And at the 
worst the existence of a landless proletariat will be a 
temporary evil, which might turn out to be a_ great 
blessing in disguise if it could be made to supply the 
mpulse for a more energetic policy of rapid industrialisa- 
don of thiscountry. Similarly the second great problem, 
arising in consequence of the measures above indicated: 
to remedy the evil of excessive sub-division of agri- 
cultural land, namely, the need for capital if any 
scheme of pre-emption of land about to be divided ig 
to be realised. The pre-empter must have capital to 
pre-empt; or, whet is the same thing, he must have 
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credit enough to achieve this pre-emption. But if the 
main purpose of the policy is sound, if the result of 
consolidation is the greater produce of the land re- 
strained by this means from subdivision, then there 
ought to be no very great difficulty in finding this 
credit or capital. The Co-operative credit movement 
will remain barren and fruitless so long as it is kept 
divorced from productive agriculture. Here is an oppor- 
tunity which has long been wanting to make the co- 
operative movement really effective, by definitely asso- 
ciating it with production in agriculture. And even the 
direct system of loans by Government, the so-called 
Takavi advances, might be utilised to make this d:th- 
culty unimportant. 


In these considerations we have left ont, of course, 
all question of the much more radical! suggestion or 
measure for a redistribution of land with a view toe 
definite, deliberate creation of economic holdings of 
the most «fficient kind. Such a redistribution need not 
involve any sacrifice of the sacrosanct principle of mo- 
dern society, namely private property in land. Ncr 
need it be necessarily inimical to the claims of cublic 
finance, the demands of Government revenue. Witkort 
going the Bolshevic length in this matter a beginning 
can be made, quite effectively, with a village cc-orera- 
tive right, which will recognise individual rights !n 
the distribution of the produce, bunt which will not 
permit such individual rights to come in the way of 
an economic and efficient cultivation of land. Cc—ore- 
rat've cultivation of the ertire village land seems to 
me the easiest, the readiest and the simplest, as weil 
as the most radical solution of the whole problem; 
which, besides, kas the additional merit vf creating no 
other new difficulties. Such a scheme as the one here 
contemplated was in effect placed offiicia.ly foraard by 
the present Director of Agriculture for the Bombay 
Presidency; but so far as is yet known the bold experi- 
ment proposed by him of constituting by co-orerative 
process a single holding of 800 acres has, by sheer 
force of red-tepisin, not allowed to be a success. This 
misfortune will however be inevitebie so long as the 
people at large do not teke au active and intelligent 
interest in the problems that matter for the material 
uplift of the country. 
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Notes 


Dr. Klitchlew is reported to have called upon 
the Provincial Congress Committees to make a list 
of the people who will be prepared jto enrol} 
themselves ss volunteers for Civil Disobedience, It 3 
@ necessary enterprise and we have no doubt that the 
Cazimlittses wil! co-operate with him. But we doubt 
whether he kas made ellowance {!n his calculation for 
those who have been already enrolled in pursuance 
of the Gaya programme. Over 8,000 volunteers were 
recruited at that time; and we believe that the Provine 
clal Committees will be able to supply the Satyagraha 
Coinmittee with the lists. We suggest that the volun- 
teers, on the existing registers may be treated es a 
nucleus. It was only in Nagpur that their services 
were requisitioned on a considerable scale. In any 
event they have to be put on a more organised, act- 
ive basis. They should be given work to do. They 
should be presented with a two-fold programme, The 
Satyagtaha Committee should state how many more 
volunteers they wart to get together. Secondly, we 
think it would be advisable to get the Congress 
membership itself worked up to one crore—the figure 
in the Bardoli programme. An abstract appeal will not 
be effective. The figure should be stated, as also the 
proper allocation. At the beginning of the year, the 
reproach was thet an appeal for volunteers. without 
stating the purpose for which they were wanted would 
not be heeded, We hope we shall hear none of it 
now; because the Satyagraha Committee is working 
up to an objective which js provisionally defined, What 
ig more, the party bitterness which gave birth to the 
criticism, isor ought tobe, no more among us, But at 
the same time, it {s necessary for the Satyagraha 
Committee to be careful about the atmosphere of the 
time. The Government’s handling of the Sikh problem 
js fraught with a good deal of electricity. It is impor- 
tant that the Committee should guide its policy and 
action regardless of the New Repression to which the 
bureaucracy is pledged. 


A tather barren controversy is engaging the press 
and but for the importance of the protegonis's, the 
sterllity would bave been visible clear es daylight. 
The opponents ate Dr. Kitch.ew and Lala Lajoatrai; 
now Mr. Venkateppeyye bes hed bis word else. The 
substance of it {3 as to the relation of toe Satya 
graha Committee to the Ail India Committee. From 
@ purely constitutloval point of view the Executive 
Committee of the Congress is supreme for one reascn 
{f.for no other:—the disposal of funds. The Satsa- 
giaha Comuuittee will want money with which to do 
its work; {t ls the Working Committee end its parent 
the All Indla Committee that operates the finances, 
Any campaign of Chil Disobedience which the 
Satyagraha Committee may tndertake will compel it to 
apply to the executive for assistance; if the All Jcdia 
Committee disapproves, there will be no grants and 
the whole scheme will collapse. All the-same, it will 
not be beyond the capacity cf a lenyer like Dr. 
Kitchlew to avoid the purely  corstituticnal 
difficulty; if his Committee considers that a preeranime 
of action fs necessary, we dare siv that | wil p-ocecd 
to do what it considers necessary in antl i ation of 
sanction by the All India Committee. It wifl go an 
with ifs work and if the Working Commitee ¢i-ap- 
praves, it will be its business to summon the Ail India 
Coinmlttee for a decision. Tu case of failtre of su: p rt, 
the Satyagrake Committee will resizn. This is all 
simple; but we venture to repeat that the di-cuses‘on 
is barren because it is academic Whether there world 
be an immediate frogramme of Civil Disobedience is 
the practical question; if tt is decided In the sffirmaive 
it will have to be put through, despite a hundred 
questions of legality. Let ws be sue of the pra ti al 
expediency; the legalty will teke care of itself. We 
have no doubts about it; Dr. Kitchlew has none, and 
we trust he will go forward. 

"es 

But he must be sure as to his foundatlons. On the 
whole, we happen to agree with Dr. Kitcnlew; and 
we therefore propose without the slightest hesitation to 
exercise the function of the candid friend. It is Civil 
Disobedience that he and his Committee are in charge 
of and we fall to tnderstand the continucus aop-als 
that he is making for legal assistance. The Goiudwara 
Prabandhak Committee solicited Pandit Motilal Nehru's 
services In connection with the affalr of Sardar Darbar 
Singh; but the Committee is not a part of the Corgress 
erganisation and has the final right to decisions on 
questious of policy. Dr. Kitchlew is in a different po- 
sition, He is a Congressman and the convener of 9 
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Committee af the Congress Civil Disobedience — 


ers and thelr counsel. Ii Ja Civil Resiste 
hs disobedience; thelr course and 
ahove the need for legal defence, 


Their business is to select the strategic law and. pro- 
ceed to break it, A lawyer's mentallty is different; ike 
moment he is called in, we have caution end confusion. 
Tt is a lawyer's businesa to save his clients from ian 
orison ment and suffering ; the civil resister invit:s both. 
tt is difficult from the very natare of things that the 
mixture could yield a result satisfactory to either of 
them. A pa:ticular psychology Of attitude Is indispens- 
able to every species of buman action; 

courage bordering on reckiess- 


cold-blocded 
ness js essential to Civil D'sobeaience, and we 


‘orl thet the Ia vyers willdes‘roy even its possibility. 
Tt is clear waste of tls, enerzy gud labour to worry 
ebout the law of political action. The man who 
revards “law” in politics is lost. We bave our ow 
aws:—Non-violencce, Truth, Unity. If we cuitivata 
Sdetity to them, that is ell we need to co. It is the 
sbedience to these that leads to the disobedience of 
Sovernment’s ‘‘laws’? and we suould cultivate the 
led readiness to welcome tke breach cf law tbat 
ene {rom the h’gher obedience, the nobler, because 
oluctery, loyalty. We are told alsa that Dr. Ki:chkw 
swught the permiksion ef the Deputy Couniss'oner 
< Amritsar to sce Bhai fe] Singh and Gyan! Sher 
singh for giving them legal advice. We bold strongly 
hat these ere dangerous steps, aid witl, if not promptly 
Sheauraged and disowned, piove fstal to the whole 
snterprz: with which the Sityagraha Couamittee 
.3 entrusted, a 
The week's foreisa mail his browht the text of 
Jr. Sapru’s paper in Lhe Asiatic Review, In tte 
‘yan, it ig au anticipa'ory study of the ensuing elece 
dons Dr. Saoru’s own view is unnaistakable. He ex- 
sects that the Swarajya party will secure a majority 
tnd proceeds to socculate on the probable consequences. 
‘\s one who had a conside:ab’e share lo the effairs cf 
hea Government at a crit.cal stage, be proceeds to dis. 
oyss the notion thatthe Governnicut cf India Act can 
32 wrecked. Bat we are not impressed with the brava 
-asture. We guess we can perceive the il-concealed 
Sggeston that there is more thaa a bare chauce of 
a+ Party’s power to make itself thoroughly uncomfort- 
ble to the Goverament, There is no mistaking the 
urport ef the words:-— 


ase for lawy 
that are to offer t 
conduct should b:2 


“The Non-co-operators say that they will compel the Govern. 
ent to carry on their administration and pass thelr imessures by 
¢ Viceroy's power of certification. It will be a most interesting 
tuatioy to see how they are able to give cicet {o this threat, 
xx my part, I do not think that thiugs will reach that pass or 
: atjowed by a resourceful Government to reach that pass, Dut 
‘ould 2 situation arfse iu which it is clear that there are serious 
ad-locks which are embarrassing to the Government or which 
-walyse the administrative machivery, the whole position is bound 
» be carefutly re-examined. The contra] fact of the situation js 

jat 80 far as, the achievement - of Dominion ‘Status ig 

“aeerned, both the Liberals and the Non-co-operators will exercise 
ie utmost possible pressure on the Government, the material djify. 
nee bsing in the character of that pressure. As for the Zimiadars 
: think on the whole they will be more inclined to support the 
vberals in the-methods they may pursue, It is therefore obvious 
> my mind that the question of further advance. will be a 
‘iToing topic in the new Assembly and the Councils, and runtters 
‘.y come to a head within the noxt two years,” 
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Dr, Sapru biarself Js likely to be a member of the 
Assembly andl we imaging that at least ene Liberal 
leader will not ba far removed ja purpose amd ifet- 
ion from the Non-co-operators under the leadership of 
his old professional chief Pandit Motilal Nehru. The 
battle of the two in the common object of dishing the 
Government of which one of them was recently @ 
member will be divertisg enough; for it was but @ 
Httle while ago that Dr. Sapru was Law Member and 
Panciji was a prisoner. What final amelgan the 
retlewed co-operation betwesn eusmies restored to 
anclent friendship will yield, it is not for us to pro~ 
phesy. The odds sre equal:—wh:ther the Swarajist 
who had the refusal of an Executive Councillorsblp in 
his tlme will absorb the Liberal, or whether the 
Liberal who rejected the Taw Membership of the 
Government of India will win in the battle of wits. 
In any eveut, we who hold that both sre the victims 
of @ common illuslon have the right to hold the 
balance of judgment even, without twinge or glow. 


Ld 
e & 
The situation in the Punjab is developing 
admirably. The wen already arrested—responsib‘e 


officlals of the Prabindhak Committee and the Akell - 
Dal—have been replaced; the substitutes are waiting 
arrest in thelr turn, But the Government on its part 
has learnt a Icsson and apparently does not intend 
to repeat the tactics that failed In Guru-ke-Bagh and 
Nagpur. It does not fove the stream of candidates for 
j2il and dozs not mean to teke tkemin. Its new 
policy ig obvylous:-—arrest the l:aders and resort to. 
effective propaganda in the districts where the Sikh 


- population is distributed Propaganda may culminate 


in the occasional use of violence; but no modern 
government founded on force regatds the judicious 
eiup'oy:u-nt of violence as altogether cbjectionable. 
The Prabandhak Conmittee—the centrel group of 
Initiative and feaderstip—isy alrvady an ‘“‘unlawful 
essoc’ation’; we are informed that the declaration of 
“anlawfulness” kas been worked o1t to the ultimate 
end of its lugic:—ihe Post Office doss not deliver 
letters, parcels and mouay orders; telegrams are cut 
of, communication thraigh the teleabone {fs 
prev:tted. Uo to the moucat of writing, tue 
postal dypartment conveys documents 
Cespitcked by the Prabandhak Comittee; but if as, 
we are told, is likely, a quasiemii-ary censorship is 
jasiituted in the Punjab, the Sikh leaders will be 
isolated from their paop'e, aul the comunity as a 
whole will ba {tsolat:1 from the rest of India, Already, 
the Pres3 in the Punjab has kad {Issued to it a warn- 
lug by the local Governiuent:—‘' The editors cf 
newspapers published ia the Punjab ere warned that 
publ:ica‘ion in their wewspapers of any comniuntgnes 
emauating from the Shiroman! Gurudwara Prabandhak 
Committee or Alksll Dal, which have been proclaimed 
as illegal associations from whatever sources they 
may reach them will render them Iable to prose. 
ciilon.” The Goveroment seams to expect that a 
steady stream of propaganda discrediting the Praban- 
dhak Committee accompanied by tte suppression of 
the Cotnmittee’s efforts at publicity will destroy the 
morale of the Sikhs afid create dissension. This-reguit 
belng achleyed, an effort will naturally be made to 
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A a lt ee 


Of tha Guindwaras 
mrusies ig ah unlawiyl 


o"e 


The Sikh leazers have, however, the fet effect of 
the shook. Tie Sikh Papers have rasumed publication 
@nd the Sikha cannot be kept p rmgnently in the 
dark as to the truth, Ae for the Puniab Government’s 
Warning against the communiques of the Connnittee, 
it is, we are atraid, pure bluff. We doubt whether 
the publeation of such comin niques constitutes a 
breach of the law; breach or no breach, the Goverre 
ment will not hesitate to take l:gal or extra-legal 
ection if the communiques are teally dangerous, There 
Bre twowsys of meeting the diffcuity. A Sikh 
Publicliy Board may be constituted to achleve the 
object now sought tabe defeated. The Sikhs and such 
civil resisters as may be prepared to throw in their lot 
with the Committee msy welcome the Persecution of 
the Government in the spirit of pure Satyagraha, 
They will, we have no doubt, disregard the Punjab 
Government’s declaration about the *‘unte wfulness 
oO: the Comuaittee and proceed to pub'ish commun'‘queg 
of whose truth and noneviolence, they are satisfied, 
We shall have nothing but praise for such a 
decision. As for ourselves we shall not fall to 
make use of such information regardiess of the 
nervousness cf the Government. We would Invite the 
Press in the Punjab to follow a shollar course. In 
the matter of the Posts and Telegraph, {t may soon 
b=: necessary for the Skhs to improvise thelr own 
communications if the Government threatens to break 
up the Brotherhood by refusing the use of the depart. 
ments of public conven-ence, The business of building 
up @ non-official systems of Posts and Telegraph will 
probab!'y bring the crganisers Into confict wlth the 
*‘*‘tew'?, But grave evils cati-for desperate remedies, 


We are particularly anxious thet the Sikhs shonld 
Appreciate the rarticular point of the Government’s 


@ttaok; and not only the Sikhs but the Congress also. - 


According to our judgment of ‘things, the Nabha issue 
ls being pushed slowly to the bick-ground. In the 
naue of Nabha, what is sought after js the destruction 
of the Sikis as @ coherent organised community with 
@ will and policy of its own in religious end political 
Hfe. The centre of organisation Is the Prabandhak 
Committee and its fighting arm is the Akali Dal. In two 
affairs of major significance, the Keys and Gurneka- 
Bagh, the Government came into conflict with the 
Sikhs and on both occasions, the Sikbs won. The issue 
of the Keys was the control of the Golden Teimple; 
the Gniieka-Bagh was the posession of all the Gurne 
dwairas, Now the Nabim question has pushed to the 
font votbing less then the right to the loyalty of all 
the Sings. Whether the primary loyulty of Sikhs, Prinoe 
nt pessSot, is dueto the Panth or fothe Government. 
She smke [no the bstfle fs biz, bigger fer than either 
OF the parties to the condict perceives for the time be- 
ing. But by an usconscious:instinct, the Government 
has made up its mind that the whole movement of 
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Religloua Reform, hearing in ita bosom such explosive 
Passibilittes ghould be crushed at whatever cost. Al 
that the Government sees for the movement isthe In- 
convenlense {nu counectlou with Nabha—bat back of it 
is the problem of divided and corditloral loyalty to 
itself. The Khilafat movement claimed that the loyalty 
cf the Muslim to the British Rej waa limited 
by the obfigation of the Rej to respect his 
telizious requirements; the claim cf the Panth is o2 
all fours. This {geil rampant, but the Issue of vitel 
immediacy Ia thls :—- The Government is determined 
on destroylug the new-fcund Hie of the people. Are 
‘they willog thet the fruits cf the victory in connec- 
ton with the keys avd on the sacred soil of the 
Guru’s bagh shou'd be suatched away and the nen 
who won them for the c: mmupliy should be des:royed? 
We know that not one Sikh will refrain fom dolog 
his duty, {f the true peril is perceived. Responsibie 
men smongst. the Sikhs themselves are prepare: tO 
face hard neces:i:y; they disdain to drug themse’ves 
with any easy doctiine of quick results One of thera 
has put It coldeblosdly enough. He felt that ths 
battle now begun would last for ycars. A peeps 
whose leaders enter ongreat underteklogs with 62 
teal a view cannot fall. 
a*o 

We have spoken of the challenge to the Congresa 
which Iles In the attempt to destrey fee aud nore 
violent pubiic association. As things stard at vtesent, 
we doubt whether the Congress cen «fir any 
assistance. The Working Committee was elected 
under peculiar circumstatces at Nagpur and sil 
thet it was enirusted with was the business cf 
carrying on (il Dithi, The evotation of the 
“compromise ®’? made necessary the. continuance 
of the Committee in office. It was hoped thet the 
months before Cocanada would be feacefol. Bet 
a difficult sliuation has now arlsen; but it mist be 
frankly conf-ssed that the Committee is without 
authority enough to desi with it The Al~!ndia 
Committee may be summoned; bret public opinion will 
pot tolerate a meting so soon alter the Congress. 
Mere expres:ion of sympathy is withcut value and, 
in reference to the burden that has overtsken tke 
Sikhs, may seem a mockery We must frankly 
recognise that the Sikhs must carry on the strogcls 
unaided till December. They have sitength encugh 
to do it. When the Congress meets, the matrer would 
have sufficiently cleared up to justify the taking of 
grave and farereaching 1esponsibilities by the nation, 
The trouble cf the elections:would be over, avd the 
Congress will be free to address itseli to: the tesk 
before it. 

Manager's Notice 

The Firet Series of K's Articles which appeared én 
our Financtal ond Economic Supplements have been 
collected together tn a volume entitled -Some Financial 
Problems of India. Ooptee can be had-of the Manager, 
Young India, The price te eight annas, 
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The Viceroy’s Speech 


When Tord Reading came ont to India, Mr. 
Gandhi used a pregnant pkrese about hin:~the al- 
teinative was whetker Ijord Reading would swallow 
the bureaucracy or whether the bureaucracy would 
suailow bim. Now he has done more then half his 
tern, and 
comolete A L beral in politics end a lawyer by 
training, he has by his speech st the Chelmsford 
Cub won he approval of the Morning Post, the sworn 
enemy of his race and poli al feith. More elcquent 
and sign ficant commentary there can be none. 

Though the hureavcratisation of the Viceroy ls come 
plete, t ere is in him a deep and abysmal ignoiancecf the 
strategy of Indian Netlonslism. He says that tie victory 
of the Swa aijists in the elections and the Legislatures 
will leave the Government untouched; tke Councils 
may be destroyed, but the administration will go on 
functioning. it is tunnecessary to say whether the 
Sqaiaists ere tight ja thelr expectatiens or not, but 
ali tbe happ-nings In this country since the day of 
hia arrival in Bombay has pessed him by, without in- 
stinction and wihout Biuminaticn. 

The first secret of Indian Nationalism {s that It 
does rot want these Councils. The pollticlang may be 
ght cr wrong, foolish and fanatical or wise and 
sob.r. But the fact is that it is the Government that 
wants these Councils, and nobody else. Even the 
Liberals who are now in it are the victims of circum. 
saaces, It was for the satisfaction cf the politically 
minded that the Councils were constituted; 
but there is not one of them, ILliberal or 
Swarajist or Nonu~co-operator who is pleased with them, 
who wants them to continue for a moment as they 
ere. lt is Lord Reading that is interested In the 
meintenence of Council government and of the 
Government of India Act. The threat of the destruc- 
tion of the Legislatur-s and diarchy as an argument 
@gainst tle Natlonalits will leave them absolutely 
unmoved, We doubt whether it will nove even the 
Moletates, In all truth and seriousness, we should 
hike to believe that their destruction Is near, H's Excel- 
lency was a dip'omat before he became Viceroy; there 
Ig such @ thing as the diplomacy of bluff; and we are 
Sure that this is a capltal instance of the type, 


For, @asume thet the Reforms break down. Whet 
will happen ? The eduministration will go on, but the 
Bystem of Government should be reeexemined. It 
may go beck in reeaction, founding itself more 
Becutely Ga force; possibly culminating in a rallltary 
dictdtorship, Or it will go forward to the trlumph of 
ladian Nationalism, 

The tranoh of Netlonslism will be Swarajya. It 
calls for no distussion, 

Bit Government without Councils ts the heart of 
the Viceroy’s threat. We shonld welcome it with 
open arms. The Government will then have to 
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carry on sdvvinisiration without the co-operation of 
the educated classes tn India. They will tefuse ta 
have anything to do with the Governments non-Co 
Operation may be long or shorty but it will be 
immediate and universal, Lotd Reading thinks that 
his fellow countrymen will be equal to the task. He 
is welcome to the belief. We on our part ere quite 
certain that the repudiation of the educated, who ere 
the politicallyeminded classea will throw the country 
back on non=co-operation and mass clvil disobedience. 
The Government will stand exposed in naked 
reality, India will refuse to co-operate with England 
in malntalng a miliary dictatorship. 


The Swarajya Party 


The statement of policy of the Swaraj party which 
Pandit Motilal Nehru has issued to the Press con- 
tains no element of surprise. It Is carefully worded, 
and there 1s a winning mastery In the manner of its 
handling other political groups. Whether they will 
tespond to the invitation !s a different questicn. Apart 
from the general question of policy and methcd, 
there @re two featnres which strike us as important. 
It will be temembered that two criticisms were 
directed against the original programme of the Party: 
What will the Party do if it should be in pe 
minority in the Legisiative bodies; secondly, whet 
will the Party do between the presentation cf the 
ultimetium to the Government and the date fixed for 
the end of what is regarded asa _ reasonable term. 
Take the Grst. If the Party shonld be [In a minority, 
it will be prepared to co-operate with and strengthen 
other political grovps in so far as such groups are 
opposed by the Government. The relevant paseage 


runs as follows:— 

The Swarajya Party desires to make it quite clear to the other 
political partica In the oouniry ard the people at large that it {3 
pledged to obstruction ogainst the Government and not against 
any other party in the Legislature. It will not be inconelstent 
with its principles to eupport a uon-officlal measure introduced by 
any Other party or group of members if such measure is opposed 
by the Government. It shall also be always copes to members of 
the Party to accept on such terms end conditions as are likely to 
promote the general policy of the Party, a bona fide invitetion 
from any other party or group of members of the Legislature to 
join the latter for the purpose of defeating the Government on 
aoy non-oficial measure opposed by the Government, or on an 
official measure opposed ‘by the inviting party or group of memtxra. 
To the event of the members of the Swarajya Party being in a 
minority they will accept such invitation only when they form a 
majority of the Legislature concerned along with the inviting party 
or group of members, 


The obvious meaning of the offer is thiss—The 
Swarajya Party will assist other political groups in 
fighting the Government under the expectation that 
it will be assisted ‘in its own particular fight. It is 
en astute and fareseeing stroke; but were afraid it 
leaves the mein and the only genuine difiiculty 
unsolved. Opposition to the Government there {s 
siready, aud on occasions [t hes been successful, and 
successful to the point of forcing the Government to 
employ certification in important cases. But that cap 
be no consolation to the Gwarafya Party. The distine 
tive contribulion which the Party has promised to 
political method 's ‘' uniform, continuous and cone 
sistent obstruction with a view to make Government 
through the Assembly and the Councils impossible. ” 
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Any share taat the Party may have in the natural 
devgloament of constiiut!onal opposiifon fs not what tt 
is after. That is what the mildest Libezal will put 
forward as his objective. Canceivebly, kowever, tha 
true substance ‘i hope is that the associating groups 
may by slow degrees he absorbed as integral portions 
of the Party, The desire for such an sbsorption is intelligi- 
ble: But, in making such an essumption, we are 
afraid that Pandit Motilal Nehru does the Zamindars 
and the Liberals less than justice, Their political 
notions may he ill-defined and nebulous; even then 
it weuld be rash to build up a political programme 


on the prospective readiness of rival parties to commit: 


suicide, on however elaborate a scale. 


Consider then the question of what we venture to 
call the Interregnium 0: Paralysis. The manifesto 
proposes to abolish it altogether. The Government is 
put on notice—Panditji’s statement serving the dual 
purpose cf invitation to tbe electorate and wartlng to 
ihe Goverament. Tse following point from the 
mani‘esto makes It clear:— 

“Tho obfection that the Government wlil not havo ‘euflcient 
time between the date on which the demand is made and the 
opening session of the Legialatare to consider it {9 met by the 
publication of this manifesto, which indicates clearly the esscntial 
features of the démand and copies of which are bclog forwarded 
to the India Office and the Government of India, There is ample 
time botween now and January 1924 for the Government to te 
prepared to make up its micd at least as to whether it will 
Gismizs the demand summarily or try to arrive at a settlement, 
In the former case the course ty bo adopied by the Party mem- 
bers of the Assembly and the Councils has been clearly tadicated 
above, In the latter, it will be easy to arrange the terms and 
conditions on which the negotiaticns are to preoxd”. 


But we suggest with al! res>-ct that the presenta fon 
of the ultinatem is perfectly supeidlious. By a curtfous 
accident, the day the mantiesto was issued, Lord 
Reading sald ia his speech at the Cheimnsford Club 
that it was impossible to think of revising the con- 
sliution a day earlier than 199 The Party is 
therefore thrown back on the necessity of working 
out its policy unconditionally. The necessity fcr a 
hard and sweeping course of action brings the Farty 
up against what we have always urged as its root 
difficulty—nanely, the weakness of an unorganised and 
Hledisc'plined people. The organisation and discipline 
cannot be brovgt into being by the wildest entbusiasi 
that will grat fy a politician’s ambitions. S.rength is 
not going to issue frou excitement. It does.ncot matter 
what path is pursted: we aze brought back to tke 
tunescapeable necessity of the constructive programme, 
An organised people orn do great things on a national 
geale; it is nation wide effort that is going to yield us 
gon-co-operation or mass civil disobedience. 


Even if we belleved that. the Party’s policy 
would force the hands of the Government. we suouid 
raise grave objection to lis right to represent the 
country. After discussing the concession of the right 
of the Indian people to define their own system of 
Government, the statencrt proceetis: — 

“If the right ‘Itsdlf fs conceded, it will be « 
tuatter for negotiation between the Government 
and the Nationalist members in the Assembly 
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2s to the manner is which the right is to be 

wlven effect to." 
This ls an astounding claim that is put forward, 
be manner in which the right is tobe given 
effect to” 1s another phrase for the fiaming of a 
constitution for future Govezpment. We had hitherto 
imagined that it waa the Congress that was the 
political insiitutlon cf premler importance. The 
Swarai'sts themselves are a minority in the Congress, 
We consider that itis improper for the Party to 
negotlate with the Government over the head of the 
Congress and in cleag disregard of its 
historic Services in the woking out of 
national liberties. The claim brings the Party nearer 
the fosition which, as we have repeatedly pointed out, 
was elways implicit in its origin and develoament. 
In 1919-20, the Moderates, @ minority in the Congress 
repudiated the Congrss and were in consequence 
‘rallied "? by the Government. By the very logic of 
its being, the Swaraj pariy is bound to develop its-I 
into a group of Neo-Moderates. Its offer to “‘negolate” 
is indistingufsbable fron h: laying itself out of the 
Mederate “‘to bs rallied’. There is not a sirgte 
stone thrown at the Moderates by the leaders of the 
Swasalists, which may not, with equal justice, be flung 
at them. 
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Boycott Committee 


{ Lest we'k we pubtished the manifesto of Mr. 
Rajagepilacher to the Tamil Nedu. Thovgh it was 
pri nasily addressed to the Southern Province, it wes 
really meant for the Boycctt Commttce that bas 
undertexen the heroic and slightly pathetic task cf 
maintaining Mr. Gaudhi’s policy towards the Ccuncils in 
the Congress's despite, Mr. S, Ramnathan tbe S-cretary 
of the Com:n'ttee bas naturally cncugh replied to the 
counsellor and the reply ts published below. Mr. 
Rajagopaischer kas been handled with the greatest 
consideration, but 50 effoit has been made to suppress 
the intensity «f the writer’s diseprointment. We do not 
mind confessing that as far as argument goes, the 
case is clearly agaimst the ‘‘ comprom!s<’’, and there 
is not ene of us that stands in ceed of persuasion, 
But persuasion ig one thing end action enotber. In 
the fundamental matter of principles and personalities, 
however, we venture to disagree altogether. It is @ 
terrible confession for a preaches: of demecracy to 
make; bit the truth is tbat hero-worship is an 
inexougnable phase of human existence, and it fs 
not en woworthy form of idolatry. The inability 
of the avcrage human being to siaud by what fs 
principle (and which cccasioraily js no more than @ 
fire name for Indolence or vanity) is 9 very common 
weakness aud has to be allowed for in politics. In 
perpetual conflict with it is persongiity, which triumpis 
from time to time. Fidellty of conviction ts ons of 
the primery virtues; and treason to it In the mame 
of personality does not lead to tragedy for a simpto 
reason :—as 2 general rule, the men with the gift of 
evoking great loyalties are gennine and true. We 
present Mr. Ramanathan with this thought for 
consolation. : 

Mr. O. Bajegopalachar has disapproved of the 
revolt against the Delhi Compromise. The responsibility 
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of the members ofsthe Boysctt Ocmmittas and those 
who sympathise with them is greater, LOW, that the 
gcorodited exponant ef tho Gandhi dGostrine Las repus 
diated them. Thosa who would preach the Qonuall 
Royoott in spitsof auch weighty opposition mast pease 
to consider the arguments advanced agains: them in 
@ prayorini mood and must sstraos their steps if thay 
deteot the slightest flaw in ¢hair attitude. 


The first is » personal argument: —-“Persictonso in 
the Gandhi tenets has already cost us many 4 leader. 
If wa refuse to yield now, Mobamsd Ali will go awry 
from us and we cannos afford to louse him. Taerefore 
accept his compromise.” Tho great Manlana himself 
preaotied this dvctrine at Delhi. He kept ropeating to 
ne that it wea men and not measures that mattered, 
It is our humble duty to enter a protest cceinst the 
apread of this false gospel. From inside Yeravde Jail, 
the Master has sent a mesaage whch he who runs 
may read, inspite of the many twiatings it hes under- 
gone, “I have faith in my pregrammes bus you may 
abandon it by all meais if your faith werrants.” 
Then the disoiplea cone forward and say ‘we have 
faith in the programmo but change it just for our 
sakes.” Levk hero on this pictzure and on that. 

The second is the argrment of unity. The mombers 
of the Boycott Oommittes love unity. The union of 
spir's is such harmony 23 throba the heart with noble 
gapirations and awakes tho sonl to high endssvorr, 
Those who had heon to Delhi know what feelings wers 
aroused by tho resclution which brought abort the 
gnity. There was grief atthe di-owntig of tho 
Mahatma in prison. An ontbarst of groacea snd a rein 
of tears leader and foliower, young and vid, celebrated 
the death of Nou-eo-operation inthoright Hinda style, 
Aud what of the achievement of the country during 
this one month of tunity? Thera is penos, indeed! 
The stillness of death refyns aupreme. Many a civil 
Tesister ia envying the vote canvagser bis kumble 
freedum. A replica of tho Civil Disobedience Oommit- 
tee wes appointed, wich fiuding that tho nation will 
not tolerate another campaign of crosa-examination 
of innoc-nt congressmen rests ceotent with wasting 
ational time by isscing periodico ukases. There are 
two kinds of unity. The ono is anuther name for Hfe 
aud tho other, its very antithosia, is desth. The one is 
ths lover’s embrace which blessoma the heart, the 
other isthe gladiator’s grip which sseks to kill. 
Aiming at the former we have breught about tha 
latter, Our clear daty therefore is to destroy this 
make-believe unity ead prepare tho ground for the 
advent of real unity. 


Thirdly, it is contended that the rebollicn will 
Undermine Congress discipline. It is said tlad 
Oongress resolutions muct be obeyed whether we like 
them or nots; for, it ig argued, unloss we render 
Baqvesticning obedience to the Congress we shell not 
Bacceed in destroying its rival, the bureancracy, We 
demur to tha dostrive that we cannot achisve freedom 
unless wo become automatons, Mechanical uoiformity 
le the very essence of slavery, The little that thore {s 
of political life in the country wiil be smothered if 
aang of action is not allowed inside the Oongress, 
Phis haa been made obundently olear by Mahatma 


Gandhi himself. He wrote on the 2nd March 1922 
@ the eve of his arrest:— 
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“We mnat avoid tha Ocngrass hacoming a fetal, 
I iova the idea cf eteryhody- hasoming » Gongresas 
man and evarytozy ylalding “villing and integers 
obedience to tha Cangress resolntions, But i pbhor 
tha idan ci anvkody becoming a Congressman 
merely baceusa if 149 an old or es great inatitutloz 
or yielding obedience to ite reaolntions whether 
ona likes itor noi. The rule cf mualority has a 
narrow application i, e, ona shocld yield to the 
majority in matters of detail But it is slavery to 
be amenable to tha miajority no matter what its 
Cecisions are. Democracy ia not a state in whith 
people act like shosp. Under democracy individual 
liberty of opinion and action is jealously guarded. 
I, therefore, belisve that the minority has a perfect 
right to act diferantly frem the majority so long 
as it does not act in the name of the Oongress.” 

He wrote on the &th December 1921 -— 

“Tot us not pnsh the mandate theory to ridicus 
lous extremes and become slaves to the resoiutions - 
of majorities, Theat would bea revivel of brite | 
force in & more virulent form. If rights of mixoris 
ties are to be reapected, the majority must tolerate 
and respsct their cpizion and action. Loyalty to 
human institutions has its weil-dceSinsd limits. To 
be loyal to an orgenisaticn must not men aubordi- 
nation of ona's settled convictions,” 


Thero ia more ia the sams strain bat i$ wonld ba 
idle to quote Gandhi ia an age which considera him 
out of date. 


Fourthly, it is argued that our section will destroy 
Ccnyress prestige. It is said that propsgands amorg 
the people in defianco of a Oongresa resvlution wil} 
discredit the Oongress and therefore is u: desirable, 
On ths other hand, we wish to point ont thet it is 
our humble endeavour to boycott the Ovunoils, though 
sgrinet a resolation of the Congress, that will justify 
the existe se of the Oongiess, while unthinking obs 
dience of its stultifying resolations will undermire its 
basis. What is the Oongres+? It is not an idol set up 
os a target for cur blind emotions. True enoagh, it 
is the rival of the British Indian Government The 
CGovornment derives ita support largly through ita 
Oounvils. Non-oo-operation is the aot of withholding 
suvh support to the Government and rendering it to 
tho Oongross. Gandhi used to speak of “demobilising” 
the strength of the Government so that all the nation. 
al forces may be available for reconstruotion thruugh 
the Oongrees. TheQongresa gained in prestige because 
throo years ago we succeeded in shifting the centre of grn- 
vity from the Oounoil to the Oongresa. Every vote oast 
iu the coming election will be = repudiation of the 
Oongross, while every vote withheld will be a vote 
io favour of tho Oongreas. The Congress wiil have 
power and inflnence in the country only to the extent 
to whivh votes are withheld from tho Councils. &fter 
the last eloctions, My. Rajagopalachar- mado fun of 
the cpedific gravity of 5 certein minister, the votes 
cast In whose favour were well within two digts 
May wo not respectfully suggest to Mr. Rajaganalohar 
to consider whether bo fs not: now ‘incressing: the 
specifo gravity of the Gounoils by preventiag our 
Prepagenda ? 

Lastly thore is the Gharka argument. Why peed 
you do anything when there is the Charka to be 
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torned f Eheddir con bide mang sins bat !t oeanct 
Tidy tha shamo of co-operation. Oharka is tha ohild 
Ci Nom-co-operation and it will not earvive the 
atmosphere of the Oonnetls. Tha way of the Oharke 
and the wey af tho Connells ere es th9 poles, 
Adoption ef the one implies the rejection of ithe 
Other. How shall we turn-the Ohorka except by 
boyeniting the Oounoffs P 

A& word of personal cxplanation. Since the 
inauguration of the N. 0. ©. movement Mr. 
Refegopalchar has been the chief of the members of 
the Boyett Committee. He was our Guru {nepiring 
eil our avéions. When he was called on to the higher 
duties at Gaya wo shared in his houoar though the 
tucrease of hig burdeus cost us hia personel guidance. 
It ie therefore, with not 2 littl of heart-breaking 
that this reply is framed; for, it is the frst time 
that we have dared to addrose bim publicly. Wo oan 
only wish that the situation in the country hed not 
warranted our taking this course of action; but, we 
would have proved ourselves unworthy of Mr. Raja- 
gepslechar’s leadership bad we avoided tho thoray 
path of duty. 


Mauisne Mahomed Al! on 
Bardoli Programme 


To & representative of “Independence” who availed 
bimself of the Maulena's visit to Lucknow to Interview 
bim on the presept eituetion and his plaz of fnture 
campeign, Mavieps Mekowed ol} esid :— 


Meske up Losses of Two Years 

You ask me to express my views cn the preseat 
situation. I dun’t think I cen say much move on the 
subject than I have already seid at Delhi and else- 
where. Frankly, the situstiog Is discoursgiog. But no 
situation can or sbould make us despair. Insiead of 
moving forwerd as the world had every sight to 
expect us non-co-cperators, the utmost that I expect 
from our co-workers is that they should bring the 
country in October 1923 to the position which it 
occupied In October 192]. We bave gone back & 
great deal, aud the firstthing we must éo is to make 
tp the losses we have sustained In the intervel of 
two yesrs. The spinuaisg wheel is not so prominent 
toedsy ss it was two years ego, Natioval 
education is {un co better condition.  Perbeps 
the boycott of Law Courts {s in the worst plight, 
for 1 hear that many nonecoeoperators have been 
compelled by the Hes eugusts dom? to resert to 
practising as Barristers or Vekils ouce wore. Hed the 
Hinds Ganeethen, of which we tad beew hearlng so 
much, meterlulised, we would have scex less of 
uutouehabllity then we did two years agai but elas! 
there seems to be greeter evideuce of the desire to 
cregte Mebebir Dals then to take back our depressed 
countrymen into the bosom of tie Indien family. 
This ieads me to the thorvy question of Hindu 
Muslers unity iteelf. I do not teke it too tragically, 
Iu fect, I do pot thing this tiae it jg @ genuine 
cage of the retrudesceuce of the HindueMusiim 
Giscensions. To me it eppears to be & revolt of 
Separdtiam against Gandhism which was unity and 
epoprittien ameng eli the communided of India. 


Minor fleatera who could thrive on Communal 
giferences end had sunk Isto obsedrity wih the 
caws ef Gandbism at lect found en opperintty to 
teassert themselves when our great fesder @nd many 
of his Ueutcnants were tot present, and the énly 
way in which they could raeassert themselves end 
femestadlish their leadership was by exciting fnter 
communal rivalries and lssexs'ons. The best cure 
for the present situation Is to famillerlse the messes 
once more with the creed, policy and programme oi 
Gendbifi. 
No Change of Attitude 
T note that in 18 quartera I am belleved is Lave 
changed since wy incarceration end to have ceme oxi 
of Jali ‘ae wiser men’, Whatever change kes iazen 
piace is me hes cccursed not since my Incarceration 
ut sluce my releeses for I went to tellin sorire time 
and Lave come beck to my people ia the winter. I 
wish I could comfort myself with the belief that I 
@mi @ wiser man tceday than I was two years ego, but 
I arm certainly ‘’s sadder man”, My ettitude towards 
Goverzgmect hes in no wise changed, but the best 
thing that I can co to undermine ‘ts power for evil is 
to find ovt the failings of the natlon, and the sbort- 
comings of the sattonal character es disclosed since 
the {ucsiceration of Mataima Gandhb!, and to orepare 
the mation for iis great Bzht for feedouu. 
Swaraj Witkin the Empire 
Then obviously ifia October 1921, we were tot in 
a position to declare the independence of India, we 
are oetlil fese fm that position toeday. Sweral 
may weea Swers}] within the Erpire or without it, 
and my Great Chief tad sufficient faith in his progren- 
me of non-violent noneco-opzration with Govern- 
ment aud co-operation among otrselves. I belleve 
that Government would be compelled to recognize cut 
right to have Sweyaj within the Empire. If auy time, 
we ere convinced that this is sot possible, i woold 
only mean that the faith of our Chief in his progremme 
was to sctue exten‘ inisplaced. If for nothing else, ent 
of sneer foyaity to him, I would maze oxe more bid 
for freedom within the orbit of Empire. But to think 
of a chenge fp tbe Congress Creed toedey Is to 
anaounce to the world that we beve done everything 
that is humenly pogsible to do ‘on the Hues chalked 
our by Mate'ma Gendhil end yet failed to brigg the 
Government into @ sanez frame of tind. The question 
is, have we dose everything that !s humanly possibie 
ou these Ines, aod my emphatic answer is that we 
have not. We have wasted two precious years in 
party squabbles over these wretched Councils and 
lately over petty communal differences. Let ws give 
the Bardoll programme a fair trial and if even then 
the Governwent is unwilling torecognize the bapeless- 
ness of continuing to rule Indie egelust the natlunel 
will, I shall be the Grst to reise the standard of 
complete independence and take the coaseqvences. 
Toeday the talk of independence reminds me of the 
famous verses of the great poet of Lucknow, who in 


big sadder days wrote: 

‘Thelr Imagination soars as high eas the throne of 
the Almighty, while thelr bead is lylng on the 
feet of the cup-bearer, In short, wine drinkns 
are in the grip of @ strange intoxioatien.’! 
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The Creed 

As for the change of the creed, I mtist wart ‘ay 
fellow countrymen against those who bave a2 itch to 
make new religloss while they are loath to respect 
the obligetiona of any creed. When we have followed 
the present Congress creed honestly even for a year 
end heve felled to find salvation, it will be nice to think 
of other creeds. To-day, I pln my falth In the Berdoll 
programme coupled with a readiness to andertake civil 
dissbedience the moment our forces are ready, and 
I pray for as 1 Groly belleve in‘ Mahatma Gandhl-ki-Jal’”’. 


Sikh Affairs 
We select the - follo vise Items of importance from 
the communiques issued by Sirdar T. Singh, General 
Secretary, §& G. P.C. 
Delegations 
8. Sarmukhsingji Jbabal, Presidert, Shiromani 
Akali Dal, has nominated in his place 8 Jogasinghiji, 
village Dallodna, P/o Deriwel as the: President 
Bbhiromani Akeli Dal, cs long as he ie in jail. - 
(Signed. T. Singh) 
Generel Secretary 
Sardar. Sahib Sardar Kbazan Singh, ratired 
E. A. O. has been appointed the Hon. Manager of 
the Golden Temple in place of Sarder Teja Singhji 
of Samundri in charge number, errested. 


More Arreste 

Aiter the arrast of Master Harnam Singh, the 
following other arrests bave been effected ab Sarpodha 
on 18th. 

Chaudhari Jaimal Singh, Secretary Disiriot Akali 
Jatha and Member §. G, P. O., and Gyani Pratab Singh, 
Praoharak Sikh M ssionary Soc:sty. More arreste are 
expected everywhere. 


Arrests st Muktser 

The Polioe Offciais arrested the following workers 
to-day at Moktsar. | 

(1) 8. Mohinder Singh, Manager Muktsar, Member 
§. G. P.O. 

(2)'S. Ramsiagh of Megs, 

(8) Bk. Guroharan Singh Akal', 

(4) Bh. Saroop Singh of Tehsil Mukisar, 

(5) Bh. Atmasing of Harike, 

(6) Bh. Bhagat Singh Jathedar Feregopur, 

(7) Bh. Iudar Singh of Singhowala. 


Arrests and Release 
‘To-day the 20th October the Police Post, Clock 
Tower, demanded in writing four workers noted below 
for arrest. They wera searched ont by us and sent 
to the police post whore they were told that they 
were not wanted. 


ot Bb..Gurumukh Singbji Musafar, Memler, 8. G. 
(2): Sardar Darshan Singhji of Pheruman, Mem) 
8. G.. P. O. a 

(8) S. Hakim Singhji Sultanwind 
(4) Bh. Indarsinghji Verka. 
Wearing Kirpans 
| (2) On 17th October three Akalig were arrested ‘At 
J ullandar on the charge of wearing long Kirpans. 
(b) Akali Suntokhsing who was lately arrosted far 
possessing long Birpans has been sentenced to one 
years rigorous iniprisonment in the court of §. Ghnu- 
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lam Hassan, additional District Magistrate, the Magis- 
trete holding that he wore sword avd not Kirpen, 
while the Government recognised the identity’of Kir~ 
pan (oxide Government communique of 10th March 1622.) 
Raid in Tarn Taras 

Tae Police raided the Oitice of the Akali Dal 
Tarn -Teran and after search took away almost every- 
thing including wooden furniture, boards and 
desks. On enqniry what objection the Police had 
against these inanimate articles, the Suab-Laspector 
gave the reply that they had been so ordered by:the 
Government, 

Jaito 

On 17th, a Jatba of 25 Akalis reached Jaito at 
3 P. M. in two batches from different routes. They 
were withheld by the Police ond enquired their 
destination. On the reply of the Jathadars that they 
were goisg to Gangssr on pilgrimage, they were 
told that they were under arrest under Section 1d4 
and 145 I. P. O.—The Jethader onquired why they 
were prevented from paying their homage to the 
shrine inspite of the Governmeat communique dropped 
from the seroplane proclaiming that Akalis- were at 
liberty to visit the shrine. The Jathadar showed tke 
Police Officer. tha Government communique who 
refused to read it. The arrested Jatha was then 
maroked to the sarei. They were not given anything 
{0 eat and drink till the evening of 1&h October. 


A New faction a 

Having flung alf the ‘S:kh Leaders in jails the 
Government is now apparently attemting to set up a 
new party amon the §.kks to replace the 8. G. P. O. 
which the Government fondly hopes to push ont of 
existency. It is understood that attempts are being 
made to enlist the support of a number of Sikh 
Jagirdars and the like to form a Committee of what 
the Governmact pleasantly oalls ‘Religions men” to 
administer the Sikh Gurudwaras with tho aid of 
certain so oa'led Akalies made to order by the 
Oxfcial agents in an important Sikh Srate. It is 
reported that overtures to this effect have been made 
by a local official to S. H»rbansingbji of Atari, who, 
of course, cannot be expected to hetray the Panth. 
An inspired letter published by 8. Sahib Bishan singh 
retired D. 8. P.in O. & M. Gazette of 20th Octuber 1928 
throws farther light onthe matter, for it suggests a méet- 
ing of the Sikh arietwcracy at Lahore during the visit of 
His Excellency tha Viceroy in order to devise means 
for the administration of the Sikh Guradwaras which 
§. Bishan Singh, in his simplicity, thinks have already 
gone out of the Panthio control. But aj] concerned are 
reminded that the existence-of the Panth of Guru 
Gobind Singhji and of its institutions does not-depend 
upon the good grace of any earthly Government and 
cannot be brnshed out-of oxistence.by their fiate; for 
even if the memvers of the present. committee ara 
arrested, the committee will still live lopg and forever. 
At the same time the Shiromeni Gurudwara Praban- 
dhak Committee confidently hopes that not a single 
Sikh will tarnish tho fair name of his Panth by 
assisting, at this time, in the contemplated official 
designs against the administration and control of Sikh 
Gurudwara by 8. G P. O, 
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Notes 
The news from the Punjab is stummarised 
elsewhere, The confusion caused by the first 


blow has pessed and the Sikhs are once more in 
their impressive stride. The point of greatest aci!vity 
is Muktsar, which Is apparently used br the Akalls 
es their base, Jathas (vlatoons) march to Jaito every- 


- day. The Government's present practice sae1s to be 


a> 


to arrest the leaders of the Jath:s and to d-tain the 
rest. Those detained are taken off in Rallway trains 
and discharged hburdreds of miles away and left to 
find thelr way to the base as best as they micht, 
The information is not yet clear as to what happens to 
those arrested; but we guess that they are proce-ded 
against for breaking the law. Along with this, there 
is a good deal of stray persecution poing on; but 
upto thé present, official policy {s directed aga nst tue 
leaderethe age old business of str'king dawa the 
tallest poppies. But in this case it looks as if the 
tallest poppies were not what they were, for noibing, 
The wiscbinery seems to be working ont to the 
fulfiment of its apvointed pxrrpose. Tire places of 
those that are taken away are -beirg filled with 
automatic preci-ion ani r-gularity, Tne democracy 
that r sts in the heart of Sikhism may be trusted to 
achieve its natural develop uent. 
* 


The Working Comittee is: to meet atl}Amritsar 


on November 13 to consider the Panjab = s'taadon, 
Last week we hal occassion to: inli-ate the 
weakaess of the Commitee, and we stand by 


every word of what we said. All the same, the 
business of the Congress should go ou, and we must 
do the best we can under the circumstances, It would 
be an excellent thing if the Committee is strengthened 
in an informal, but a genuinely real, way by the 
presence of leading men who do not, by an accident, 
happen to be oa it. For the moment we drop out of 
reckoning the members of the Swaraj Party. 
Thelr hands are full with the bus{hess of the Elections 
and they will not be able to find time for other commite 
ments. There are the No-changers left; alsothe men 
pledged to no parity. The important ones among the 
former group are members of the Committee. The 
latter category is limited; but in the present state of 
politics, it is decisive. Dr. Kitchlew will be in A-uritcar 
and is bound to be called into the Conference. Tne All 
Brothers and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehri are also of the 


group and they sbould be specially invited to Amritser. 
It will be idle for the Working Committee of the 
Congress to take a decision cn a matter of far reaching 
conseqtence without the guliance of the Ali Brothers. 


We assume that the deterniaing voices will 
be there. The lines of present policy are 
belng shap2d for us hy the tacts of the matter. 
We start with thig:—the Congre:s will not b- able to 
join in action before Cocaaada,. There is no strength 
in us, and there Is a whoie section absorbed by its 
particilar task, [t wold bs blindness or bravad >to walk 
upto a burden to vhich we are notequal There is no 
hurry either. Thea Sikhs are ableto holi the fort and 
they are dolng it witn an unfailing sens: of fact. All 
that the Work ng Committee s:ond nov do is te 
enable the delegates at Cocanada to hand e the probl-m 
in a large and impressive way. In other words, there 
must be organisation. There ate two ways of doirg 
it:—-one within tha po ver of the Conmittee, and the 
other in co-opzration with the Sikhs. Ths first ts of 
increasing the membershio of the Congress on the 
apecific iisue of the Akalis, Eact new naue that is 
entered dn the Congress regis:er because of the ree 
pression {fu the Punjab, will help to yield gooi and 
useful r2-a'ts at the end of the year. Our inabiuty to 
frame @ defiaite programm: of action at th: present 
moment doses not matte; opo0s tion to Govern nent is 
wat we want se-'stezred, and little ele. The 
Bardoli prozramme *sfmei st a crore of members, 
The Working Co iml't @ wil hav- the right to speak 
in the nane of the nation, oaly when that figare is 
reached. But there ig @ second m:thoi of orge tisa- 
tion, [: is slight.y more co nolicied, but it has tropical 
vitality. We shou'd liketheS.rlr> geal Garai ware Pranta. 
dhak Com uittse to bago ne aa all -[alit boty. At avesent, 
the membersaip of tra Coa uitt-e is coofited to Sithee 
atany rate, full meab:rstlo ts. [f the Commits 
can briag about a chaag: {a its coastitution for the 
admisston of non-Sikhst>» ueuaitershlo, it will be use. 
tul, Wadcther it is full m:ubersap ora specie: of 
Assrclate Me ndatsilo, the imoortant qtestior is that 
syns klad of mem >:rsaip oom ta tha whol: of [rdig 
shoall be onssib'e, [é tas coasttutioa of th: Prahane 
dhak Conalttss ts mollG:d ta tae sans: we have 
laticatal, braachss cra 02 fastitital all over Cndia 
with tae cry >eratina of tha Coagress. Tae object will 
be two-fold. The organisation will rouse interest end 
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sympathy all over the country, But there will be some- 
thing more. It will make the Sikh struggle a really 


national one. 
r 


* * 

The Official ‘‘complaint’”? in the case against the 
Akalis is a veritable four do force, A document run- 
ning into tbirtyfive printed foolscap pages aud nearly 
two hundred paragraphs, it times the beginning of the 
“conspiracy” with the visit of Mr. Gandhi to Amritsar 
in 1920 and connects the end of it with the Babbar 
Akalis We can anticipate the conclusion of the trisl, 
but the historical aeffiliations are absurd. It was the 
fashion once to connect the Non-co-operators with 
anything that went wrong in India; and we were rid of 
the nuisance only because of the Government’s tei- 
porary respite from trouble. But the Government’s 
present venture into a complicated prosecution has re- 
sulted in the revival of the old habit. It is true that 
Mr. Gandhi dominated national life in 1920-21, and 
every one who had anything to do with commuual or 
political affairs came under the influence of his 
thought and programme; but that is no justification 
for the attempt to establisi causal connection between 
Non-co-operation and the Akal! movement. The only 
point of’ vital centact is tke insistence on non 
violence; beyond that there was, and is, nothing. As far 
as that goes, we need not sicp with the Sikhs. The 
Indian agitation was followed by similar efferts in 
Palestine, Egypt and the Rubr; but it wouid be 
futile to declare that the shexomene in these 
countries were part of a conspiracy initiated by the 
Non-co—ope:stors and worked out In its last term by 
the Akalis. The mention of Mr. Gandhi’s name in 
the complaint {is as fantastic as ihe Morning Post's 
allegation that the Nabha cgitation Is firarnced fron 
Moscow. But we imagine that the Government 
attacks inast Importance to the attempted esiablich- 
ment of relations between the Gurudwara Prabandhak 
Conimittee and the Babbar Akalis, Tut, in our judg- 
ment, it is @ fruitless and sinister quast. The Govern- 
ment may succetd in wisleading foreign opinion as 
to the violence latent in the Akall movement; it may 
even mSmage to secure a ‘‘judicial” finding to 
that effect. But the truth will be far from thea. 
So far, the Akalis have kept their hands clean 
and we have no reason to imagine that they will 
break the pledge of non-violence iu the future. They 
have kept themselves aloof from the Babbar develop- 
ment, in spite of considerable pressure. Ail that the 
Government can get hold of is the committee appoluted 
to inquire into the terror in the Doab. ‘I'he Ake‘is 
were no more guilty of violence on that account then 
the Government officials were; both the Akalis and 
Government were seeking for information, Public 
opinion has come to final conclusiots in the matter, 
and it is all that courts, 

2 
e « 

It is long and suggestive tconversation that Maulana 
Mahomed Ali had with Mr. Desai, areportof which is 
published tlsewhere. ‘The substance of itis his demand 

-thet the Congress should really resume work as if the 
years after the Nagour had been wiped away. It will be 
observed that Pandit Sunderlal develops the same 
thesis in this isgue of Young Indio There wil 


be many to criticise such a policy of epparent going 
backs; but when the critics have done with it, we 
believe that it will ba the only progiamme to survive 
discussion. There is no item of human experience 
which can be completely forgotten; still, tke 
simple Js the trne thing in Indian politics. From the 
Maulana’s exposition, what he is after is not the 
Nagpur programine, but the one framed at Bezwada, 


namely, the one which was adopted afresh at 
Bardoli, after Chauri Chaura. Alike at Bezwada 
and Bardoll, the task which the Congress set 
before itself was organisation. It is clear to every— 


body now, thst the exciting months at the end of 
1921 would not have been possible but for the Bezwada 
programme. Jinrolment cf members, collection of 
money and the distribution of Charkhas had in them 
no excitement. But it was a mecessary task, and 
Maulana Shaukat All always Icoks back to tue June 


cof 1921, tue ciiminating month of effort, 
as thet in which the largest amount of work was 
done for the national cause. We stand {mn the sane 


proportion to-day Nearly all the constructive ageucizs 
which were then built up are languishing ; schools 
and punchayets, committees and associations which are 
as tho breath of national life. If we cannot re-establish 
them, there js Jittle usc in our talking of bigger 


things. It is the essential prellminary of Swaraj. 
Our Immediate Duty 
(By Pandit Sundar Ll) 
Immediately efter my relerse from Betul jail a 


fortnight ago, I learnt that two events of far-reaching 
effect liad bappened in the Hfe of the Indian Nailoxa 
Congress during the last few months. The one wis 
the resolution of the A. I. C.C. at Bombay, suspend- 
ing ptoparanda agalust the boycott of Councils, and 
the other the ‘‘compromise’’ resolution at Delk!. I 
must frankly aimit at the outset that as an Liumble 
but firm believer in non—viclent Non-co-operation as 
preached by Mahaima Gandhi ard as passed by four 
suc essive Congresses as the enly rilghtand, under the 
clrcumstances, the only possible 10ad to the liberty and 
regeneration of this country, I could not but feel ex- 
tremely shocked and pained at the turn events had 
taken. My pain has ever since gone on increasing as 
I heve been noticing the effect of these incidents 
upon the general morale of the people and the workers, 
as also upon our national life asa whole. These events 
have not only created a sad demoralisation in the 
ranks of our workers and serious depression 
in almost all phases of our activities, but 
they have also seriously affected the prestice of our 
One representative National Assembly and have even 
begun to undermine the faith and iuspiration of the 
people, which have been our chief support and our 
main hope during the last three years of struggle. I 
am told that even Maulana Mahomed Ali in whose 
hands (I believe quite wisely and rightly) we have 
put the relus of leadership for the next one year at 
least, was pained to know at Ahmedabad how the 
Delhi resolution was being misinterpreted, misused 
and distorted by gentlemen standing as cadidates 
for various Legislative Councils under the protection 
of that resolution, I shall leave aside the innumerable 
etroueous statements appearing in the Press. The sad 
thing is that responsible office bearers of several 
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Congress Committees are openly assisting Individual 
candidates, with their whole-hearted services. 
Candidates are standing, and canvassing is going on 
in the tame of the Congress. The entire Congress 
Organisation in some districts is being used tor this 
purpose. Some people have not even shrunk from 
dragging in the name of Mahatma Gandhi in 


favour of Councit entry. They profess to rely 
— the cruelly misinterpreted message of 
ahatmajl tothe Maulana at Delhi. One would 


not have worried about all this but for the soul- 
killing effect it is having upon the entire movement. 
The movement was entrusted to us by Mahatma 
Gandhi at the time of his arrest and it Js our sacred 
duty to preserve it in all {ts sanctity and integrity. 
The real {ssue appears to me absolutely plain. It 
has been before us ever since the appeaiance of the 
Civil Disobedience Committee Report. Day by day, 
it has been forcing itself upon our attention and 
through our misconceptions of unity, decorum, compro- 
mise and the rest we have been criminally ignoring 
it or trying to avold it. I cannot in the least blame 
those who never believed or at any stage ceased to 
believe in Mahatma Gandhi’s programme. Ahhovgh 
some of them might not have been quite frank st 
times, yet one has to admit that on the whole they 
have been quite consistent and the methods they have 
practised are just the same they have professed. The 
real respoysibility for all the present sad state cf 
affairs lies on the shoulders of the Coxgressman who 


profess to believe in Mahatma Gandhi and his 
programme. 
Iam absolutely convinced that in spite of all this 


depression, the messes in the country have to-day as 


unbounded a faith in Mahatma Gandhi, his 
ptinciples ani his methods as they had ever 
before. I am convinced that they are “even 


mote prepared for sacrifice and sufferlug to-day 
than they were ever before. I ain confident even that out 
of the few thousand representatives that assemble at 
a Congress an overwhelming majority have still faith 


enough left in Mahatma Candhi’s programme taken 
in its entirety, and they only require a clear and 


strong lead from thore at the top. I hold that the 
‘tlred-of-fight’ feeling, that some of our best men rend 
in the eyes of others in Delhi, was rather a reflection of 
thelr own inner weakness. Nobody, however great, 
has got the right of bargaining for India’s one 
National Assembly as one would bargain for his 
personal inheritance. Nubody, however great, can be 
permitted to evade a grave responsibilty when he has 
once explicitely or implicitly taken it upon himself 
before the nation’s elected representatives. Personal 
calumny {s no excuse, nor can disease or even death 
be any excuse. We should not, we cannot, play like 
that with the destiny of our people or our National 
Assembly. Responsibility is responsibilty. and 
so long as our hearts are pure, we have to face it 
boldly. At times, we have to be thick-skinned 
ilso, I shall be ,very serry if any words of mine 
are interpreted as fnvolving the slightest disrespect 
towards any of our beloved co-workers or respected 
leaders. I do regard it, and I hope I shall ever regard 
it, an honour and a privilege to work as an humble 
subaltern in a Satyagraha Army headed by Maulana 
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Mohmed Ali and Shriyut Rajagopalacharya, both real 
leaders, of whom we have every reason to be proud and 
to whom we owe the fullest allegiance But surely we 
shail be false to ourselves and to Mahatmaji if we do 
not even try to understand where the shee pinches 
and do not frankly and boldly profit by our mistakes 
In the past due naturally and mainly to cur lack of 
political experience. 

Tet us open our eyes and lock axciund us. Do we 
not know that the Delhi ‘‘comproniise’ 1s openly 
described as the thin end of the wedge? Are not 
attempts being imade to get a ‘Mandate’ from the 
Cocanada Congress in favour of Council entry or to 
make the Congress responsible for the definition and 
tegulation of the policy to be fursued in the 


Councils by the Congressinen _— elected ou 
account of the permission at Delhi ? Is there 


not now being organised by gentlemen who are past 
masters in that, a scheme to “‘succeed’? at Cocanada 
by killing separately and categorically both non- 
violence and Non-ccoperation as enunciated by Mr. 


Gandhi ? 
I have no quarrels with respected leaders who 


deserve the fullest crecit for having made their views 
as plain as possible. They have consistency, perseve- 
rence and energy. But surely it is high time that 
we also asserted our views and showed equal 
consistency, perseverence and energy by rising above 
all camouflage. But we must really believe in things 
In which we profess to have faith. I.et us now make 
a clear distinction between those who believe in one 
set of methods and these who belleve in the other 
set, the two sets being dimetrically and radically 
opposed to each other. 

Far be it from me to suggest the creation of an 
artificial majority. Majority pr no imafority, cur 
methods must be absolutely fair umd overboard. But 
we should no longer shrink from our responsibility to the 
Nation, to the Nation’s Congress and to Mahatmajl. 
We should even confess our share in the 
general demoralisation visible at present. We 
should stand up like honest believers, in non-violent 
Non-coopezation as true soldiers of liberty and do our 
duty by the Cocanada Congréssina manly, organised 
and systematic way. I feel that it is the duty of the 
Provincial leaders to inspire courage in the hearts of 
Provincial workers and Provincial delegates to the 
next Congress and make an honest and vigorous 
attempt to bring the Congress back to the entire Nag- 
pur Programme, which is our only hope. Let us not 
tacitly or otherwise any further lend our support to 
any compromise or camouflage in matters that con. 
cern the nation’s hopes. If we win, we sliould fulfil our 
responsibility during the next twelve months in an 
honourable and faithful manner. If we lose, we should 
then organise ourselves and work outside the Congress 
like a minority strong in faith. Until and unless we 
have put up a brave and fair fight in defence of our 
principles and programme, the talk of working from 
outside the Congress is at best only a counsel of 
weakness. Surely our faith In ourselves and in the 
people must be stronger than that. I claim to under- 
stand something of the Indian people, I am absolutely 
confident thet if we only move on with energy, we 


shall succeed. 
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The Hand of Peace 


tension of etmosphere that strained 
HindveMuslim relations before the Delhi Congress 
has slackened somewhat. We have no more cf the 
recurring alarms which filled judicious observers with 
anxiety. Warning voices there have been in plenty, 
which it were folly to quarre! with. Maulant Mahomed 
Ali has faced the bitterest partisans in their stro: g- 
holi of the Purjab and in spite of his cauticus 
gssessmecnt of results, it ig fairly clear that the word 
of pace has gone home. Though the leaders and 
fomenters of discontent are st’l! recalcitrant, it has 
begun to davn on the common folk whose heads are 
broken whenever there is a scrap, that it does not 
pay to quarrel We wish we could think of a Hindu 
leader of autho-ity equal to that of the Brothers, to 
@ccompany them and preach unity with their 
pasion and their faith in its meed. In any event, 
the omens are reassuring, and things are bound to 
shape well, if there is wisdom and restraint. 
I 

Bat the tokens of danger are also there, and we 
Are particularly anxious to seize hold of one of them. 
We are concerned abort the pestifercus crop cf litiga- 
tion that bas issued from the recent troubles It /s 
nothing new. The Goverment, as long as it exists, is 
bound to put down violence. Sometimes it does so 
with a heavy hand, sometimes with a light. But we 
cannot judge of these things from the Goveroment’s 
point of view. Our Interest is twofold:—as Non-cp- 
Operators, and as men who are pledged to work for 
unity in India. In the light of Non-co-operation, we 
cannot afford to tolerate for a minute the settlement 
of our quarrels before the Courts. Qnarrels there will 
be, if we do not undergo the discipline of self-purifi- 
cation imposed on us by the Congress But it is our 
business to rettie them without the assistance of the 
Government a'ter they have taken place, though they 
Involve riots and bloodshed If we cannot compose 
them, we ar’ not fit for Swaraj We admit that it is 
Our dnty to prevent quarrels, and we do not claim 
absolution from it, because it happens to be the busi- 
bess of the Government also, The Government em- 
loys policemen to prevent riots; our Enquiry Commit- 
tees and volunteers assist the police inthe attainment 
of the same object. The motives and claims are 
different; the officials say that but for them there 
will be anarchy in the land, and we are willing to 
concede that they are sincere in their profession. We 
set about the same task, because we want to replace 
the bureaucracy and to prove to the world and to 
Our people that the Raj is no more than a superfluous 
and mischievous phautom. The prevention otf riots is 
conceded to be our business; but the composition of 
4ifferences !s equally our business The presence of 
the courts is no valid excuse for our inaction, We 
Breet that the problem of keeping pzopl€ away from 
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the courts 1s on the face of it more difficult. It is hard 
to influence men with broken heads, inflamed by the 
memory of their dead, while they are in search of 
revenge for the cast and of security for the future 
The work is difficult and nearly overwhelming; but 
the first step is to recagnise that {4s ours and scbody 
else’scertainly not the Governu:ent’s, If the Cone 
gress and the Non-co-operators fail to assume the respon- 
sibility, ther: can be no Swaraj, We may ehirk the 
responsibility out of our weakness and cowardice; but 
till it is recognised and assumed with all its conseqtt- 
ences, Non=co-operation will wither and fail. 


II 


Ignore, however, the polifical meaning of thes: 
prosecutious in Ajmere, in Ssabaranpur, in Agra, in 
Panipat. But that will uot yield us releas. It is social 
security the victims are after Granted. But are you 
sure that the exoensive, exasperating, polsonous course 
of a criminal prosecution, with a number of peoola 
swinging in the gibbet at the end of ‘t, hes in it the 
gift of safety. [t ig absurd to imagine anything of the 
kind. Peace and security can come only from 
communal friendship and goodwill. But litigation with 
its perjury and passion, vast expenditure of wealth 
and human energy, denial of truth and cleanness, 
the surrender to low motives and ancient grudges, Is 
the last thing in the world to yield sweetness or 
sanitv. It is sad enough that Hindus and Musliws 
should lose their temper and in red anger proceed to 
loot and murder; but it is tragedy tnspeakable 
that they should go into hostile camps and in cold 
blood proceed to say and do things that would bar 
the gates of reconciliation. In Ajmere there are one © 
hundred and fifty Muslims undergoing trial for grave - 
Offences; how can there be Hindu-Muslim unity es 
Jong as the case is cn? In Sshesanpur, there are 
five hundred prisoners; how can there be friendship 
there for years ? How can the Committee on Hindus 
Muslim relations do its duty ? 


Ill 


But weshall be asked —Are rioters to be left un- 
punished ? Ths question is not fair. It suggests that 
we want tloters and looters to escape punishment, 
The suggestion is fals>, But we are interested In 
the restoratlon of p2ace between Hindus and Muslims, 
and if that result cau b> assired by the escape of a , 
few murderers from punishment, we shall unhesitatingly 7 
allow the villains to go scot-free. Long ago, a wise man 
sald ( aud there was no detraction from the wisdom, 
because of the historic context of tragedy ) that it 
was better that one man shou'd die than that a whole 
nation shonld parlsh. The saving of a few criminals 
from the jails and the gallows of this Government 
wiil be for the good of the nation. We are satisfied 
that the best thing that could happen to our people is 
the dropping of the presecutions in all these cases. 
Ajmere and Ssaharanupur are the important ones;in both 
places, the prosecutions are meant to establish that the 
Mussalmans were guilty of atrocitles. Even if they were, 
it will be true strength and no weakness in the victims 
to hold out the hand of forgivencss. It is security 
that the Hindus want, is It not? The generous 
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Kesture will bring ft, and nothing else. Howcan there 
be love, when the enrtents of hate are fed? It may he 
a thet the Government will not drop the prosecit. 
Hons. But if the Hindus nOneco-operate with the 
Government, the prosecution will be powerless. Hindu 
Witnesses should tefuse to give evidence, Bad as this 
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Government is, we refuse to helleve that it will 
proceed to punish the Hindus for the refusal. Even 
if it dors, the punishment of Hindus for refusing to 
testify egainst Muslivg in a communal quarrel will be 
amagnificient act of chivelry It wili be an act of 
Satvagreha which will corquer the mind of Islam. 


A Talk with Maulana Mahomed Ali 


[ Maulana Mahomed All on his way to Ajmer stopped at Ahmedabad tor a couple of davs last week, 
He pald a visit to the “ Navajivan office ’’, where the Press staff and the office staff bad gathered together 
to pay thelr respects to him. The Maulana addressed them in Gnjarati in the following touching words: 


“Vou are engaged in work which will pass down to history. Historians will take rote of your work, 
when fifty years hexce they write about our present struggle. It is no small privilege to have Mahatmaji’s 
manuscripts to set to tyre. Money is nothing. Any other Press wou!d give you that. but no other Press 
could have afforded you the privilege toco vour shere in a work whch History is bound to record, In 
&® press which prints Mahatmaji’s manuscripts, I should be content to work as an humble ple=sorter,” 


The Maulana was in tears as he uttered these words and he could not proceed further. Mr. Mahadeo 
Desai has given In the Navajivan full report of the talk he had with the Maulana about current topics. 


We translate it below. ] 


““No Constitutionalists ” 


Q. Tell me something about the situation in the 
Punjab. How did you find the Sikhs? 


A. Theirs is a manful fight. They are a handful 
of men, the tallest have been taken, very few men 
of light and leading are left. Great and sinall have 
been taken in at one bite. Their work is therefore 
very difficult, But they are a discipined people, and 
the depression that followed in other parts of the 
Punjab on the arrest of the leaders will not affect 
thelr ranks. It is a great mercy that there are no 
Constitutionalists among them. There Is therefore no 
fear there of the catastrophe that followed after the 
arrest of Mahatmaji—the C. D Committee and the 
‘virgin birth’, as I call it, of the Councils programme. 
You seem to be amused, but I really do not know 
about the parentage of the Councils programme. It is 
@ pure case cf virgin birth, 

Q. But why then did they also think of going to 
the Councils? 

A. Well, the general Indian atmosphere affected 
them too. Asa community fighting on a religious 
issue, thev were affected the more. They were loath 
to. allow people innocent of their rellgion to go to the 
Councils and legislate about their religious matters, 
But now the question is over. All of them are in jail. 


Q. What is their plan of campaign ? 

A. Well, they know how to fight for a loz of 
wood, and to die for a principle They have any 
number of men ready. I told them that Amritsar is a 
- farger Jaito They find it more convenient to send 
men to Jaito. Bit I have an impression that they will 
concentrate on Aunritsar 


A National Challenge 


Q. What is to be our part ? 

A. Well, I told them. frankly that it is a national 
challenge. The Government wants to beat u3 in detail, 
Po-day, it ia the turm of one community, to-morrow 
ft will be the turn of uthers. I told them that they 
Were Our Venguard, Naoolean used to put his begt 
men niercilessly In the Vangeurd. Heine compared 
them with Cacsor’s legion going in with the words noe 


moriturt te salutamus Oaesor (We who are about to die 
salute thee oh Caesor) on their Ives He put the quality 
in the van, quantity In the rear I told the Sikhs, 
‘We are not Napoleans, we have to make you our 
vanguard, and willy-nilly to keep ourselves in the 
reserve. Do not, however, belleve that the campaign 
will be lost the moment you are sll wiped ont. The 
particular engagement may be lost, but the campaign 
will go on, 
Let Reading have another Innings 
Q. Have you seen the Times’ comments on you? 


A. Yes, It bas concelved a sudden affettion for 
me, I figure so largely in its columns. My 6irg to 
the Punjab seems to it to be inconsistent with any re- 
cent utterances. When I sald we should not rritate 
Government, I did not mean more than that we have 
no time to pick holes in Government. Let us blame 
Gurselves and set our own house in order, But that 
does not mean that we should supinely take every 
Government act lying down. Lord Reading has been 
having his inuings these two years. If he wants a 
a second innings, we are quite ready to follow on. 
Let him finish up bis score. 

Q, What do you think of his speech? 

A. I will say nothing about Government, but here 
is @ personal representative of the Government speak- 
ing in a tone which reminds me of Pharaoh speaking 
to Moses. It is a Godless spsech. Look at his words,. 
“Tis Highness has ceased for all time to rule in 
Naboa.’’ Only God could say this. ‘Who is the Lord? 
said Pharaoh, ‘that I should obey his voice to let 
Israel go? I know not the Lord, nelther will I let 
Israei go.’ Even so does Lord Reading seem to say, 
‘Who s your Lord? I am your Lord,’ I am pretty 
certain that N. C. O. is not necessary to end a Govern- 
ment\of which the representative talks in this strain. 
That Government will be automatically destroyed. The 
God ot Islam is not jealous, but that of the Old Testa- 
ment is a jealous God, and Lord Reading’s God would 
hardly forgive him for poaching on his preserves. 
I almost feel that Akelia need do nothing now, the 
jeaious Goi himself would do it. Lord Reading has 
gaid that he has seid and as Omar sang: 
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“The moving finger writes and having writ 
Moves on, Nor all thy piety and wit 
Can lure it back to cancel half 
Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it.” 

@ 1 want you to explain you, phrase ‘turning the 
searchilgat in-wards’. 

A. Iam glad you have asked me to do so, I do 
not doubt the earnestness and the sincerity of the 
Swaraj party. But itis growing upon me that they are 
following Western methods. They treat politics more 
or less asa game. They do not seem to me to regard 
it in Bapu’s spirit. He lifted it from the muddy 
Weatern ruts. His alchemy tiansmtted the base metal 
of politics into the fine metal of the spirit. He took 
up anything that he did with a religfous fervour. He 
took up the Charkha with a religious fervour. It was 
not a plece of wood to him. It was Sudarshan, 
The same with the schools, Do your humblest tesk 
yourself, with your own hands, rather than be 
versed in sclence. Learn the lesson of self-help before 
anything else. Do all that you do in a religious spirit. 
That spirit seems to me to be lacking in their method. 

But we too have got faults of our own. I identify 
myself with the ‘‘no-change party” in spite of thelr 
criticism. I say we too must get back to reality. 
Reality, ag a No-changer beautifully sald in the 
columns of Young India, 1s the touchstone. We 
cannot be Mahatinas without Atma, The Prophet 
used to say ‘Whilst you ssy your Namaz make sure 
that you are looking at Allah. If you cannot do so 
at least make stire that He is looking at you. Let 
us leave off all fetishism. We shall be judged by 
our facts, not by our theories. 

I have never sald that our war with Government 
Is at an end. It can never end. It isa confilct 
of ideals, I have only sald, let us seriously prepare 
ourselves. We h&ve not to put off our armour, but 
to repair it. It is not, to change the methaphor, a 
dry-docking business. It is to be a floating—dock 
business. I shall be clearer, After Chauri Chgura, 
Bapu said, ‘Be non-violent, forget ali violence, stop 
all violence.’ We stopped violence, and with it 
stopped Non-co-operation too. Bapu preferred violence 
to cowardice. The danger to-day is in the 
other direction. Let us thoroughly non~co=operate, 
I for my part must GON-co-operate as regards the 
Councils, But there are come who do not think they 
are jeoparadising N. C. O, by going to the Councils, 
I leave them to be judged by their Allah. To the 
Khadi wearers too, I would give a word of warning. 
If they feel that they have done thelr duty if only 
they put on Khadi, I tell them ‘ No,’ They are false 
to the country who merely wear Khadl, without doing 
anything to add to the production of Khadi, They 
have no right to wear it, if they do not produce it, 

Through the Crawling Lane 

Q. I have not undersicod your reference to the 
Crawling Lane in your speech at Am" -- 

A. It is the fault of the reporter. Jn some cases I 
have dictated my Interviews, put even then, they 
were gone wrong. I referred in my Amritsar speech 
toa reply that I gave to the Pisnecr which in 492 
appealed to us to go to the Councils, and to lead We 
populace by dur talents and our magnetism. I replied 
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to that appeal in a speech at Karachi. Amritsar put 
ine in mind of the same reply. I said the way to the 
Council's was through the Crawling Lane, and that 
the Guard of Honour at the Councils would be the 
tnfortunate women at Manianwalla whose modesty 
was insulted, 

Q You said something about ‘‘Shuddhi” also in 
the same speech. 

A. I said I am not afraid of “Shuddhi.’’ If I was, I 
should have worked strenuously against it, for I am 
jealous of the religious faith of every Mussalman. 
But I am npt afraid of the Shuddbi that is the talk 
of the town and the bazzar. We have to fight @ 
conversion which is greater than we have ever seen 
here, In the Jazitut-ul-Arab, in the Prophet’s birth- 
place and burial ground, a dangerous campaign is on, 
of which we take no notice. I plainly say to the 
Mussalman, ‘Whom do you regard as the Sardar of 
the Hindus; those who are busy with the “Shuddhis”’ 
and ‘‘ sangathans” or him who Inauegurated the 
great shuddhi and sangathan at Nagpur ? Do not be 
afraid of the present day Sangathans, The more you 


are afraid of them, the more you will drive the Hindus 
into them. 


Q. How are we to stop the unfortunate happenings 
like those at Agra, Saharanpur and Ajmere ? 

A. I think the Hindus and Mussalmans who are 
netitral must speak out, they should seriously put their 
hands to the wheel. The stronger the neutrality, the 
more the fanaticism, the less you are neutral, the 
weaker will be the fanatics. 


Q. You have used strong language about the change 
of the Creed. 


A. Yes, I understand the attitude of a man like Jawa- 
harlal whose speech simply captured me. But I stick 
to every word of what I said in Lucknow and which 
is well reported in an Interview you hsve published 
in Young India, 

Q. You know the result of the Delhi Compromise 
in Gujrat. They are putting strange interpretation 
thereon, and the earstwhile No-—changers are asking 
people to vote for the Swaraj party candidates. 

A. Who are they? 

Q. Well, those who took part in the Kaira 
campaign, who nave been to Nagpur, who swear by 
their loyalty to Bapu. . 

A. Well, please tell them nothing has horrified 
me so mttch as their atiltude. If ever that interpreta- 
tlon can be put on my compromise, I am guilty of 
a great sin, and God forgive me my sin. Others may 
put convenient interpretations, but that Kaira shonld 
do it looks as though we have described a circle. ‘‘If 
infidelity should start in Kaaba itself where could 
Islam remain ?’?? We can render the Swarejists no 
assistance, no encouragement. Well, I am struct with 


‘ horror to hear this, If the thing proceeds from Kaira 


where will Gandhism remain ? 


Q. We shall see the bitter frult more at Cocanada, 
Do not you think so ? 


A, I think not, If the Hindus want to kill 
Gandhism, let them do so, I shall be no party to it. 
At Cocanada, I think we begin the programme over 


again. Back to Nagpur, and begin with an absolutely 
clean slate. 
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Sikh Affairs 
(Extracts from the 8. G. P. 0. Communi ques) 
More Arrests 
S. Chaman Singh, Secretary, Akali Jatha, ‘Tara 
Taran and S. Santa Sing Chak No. 50 Sathiala 
( District Lyallpur ) have been sentenced to 14 ycar’s 
rigorous and 1 year’s simple imprisonment respectively. 
S. Tejasingh Ghawind, Executive Member, Shirome- 
nl Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee and Manager 
Akall Dhula Singh’s small Nowsbers, was arresied 


there on 17th October and has been brought to 
Amritsar to take his trial. 


Seizing Rations 

A big Diwan was held at Gillan, District adhiana, 
On 21st, 22nd and 23rd inst. The Police under orders 
of the Deputy Commissioner, surprised the Diwan and 
took into its possession the rations of the Guru’s kit- 
chen. Five arrests have been effected for making 
speecnes in the Diwan, 

Personality: A Sufficient Warrant 

Giani Gurumukh Singh, Mussafar, Sikh Missionaiy 
Soclety and Member Shircmani Gurdwara Prabat- 
dhak Conimittee, has been arrested on the 23rd 
Octob2: 1923, without warraut—the Sub-Inspector say- 
ing that his personality was 2 sufficient warrant. 

Beating the Pilgrims 

A Jatha of 25 Akalis on lis way {to Jaito for 
pilgrimage and restarting Akiandpath reachad Feroz<- 
pore on the 23rd inst, They were mercilessly beaten 
by the Police near the city. Ail this maltreatment 
was borne patiently aud cheerfully. At last the Taluk- 
dar was arrested and the rest were allowed to go. 

Starving the Jathas 

A Jatha of 25 Akalis which left Amritsar on the 
16th October for pilgrimage to Gacgsar and to restart 
Akhandpath reached tiere at 2-30 P. M. on 23rd 
inst. and was stopped before the gate of the fort. 
The Police Officer announced to them that they were 
arrested, after which they were taken to the Saral, 
Another Jatha of 25 also reached there at 4 p.m. 
and was treated likewlse. Both 
without food. 


News from Muktasar 


(a) Bh. ‘ogha Singh was arrested for shouting 
Sat Shri Akal. 

(b) Bhais Shud Singh, Naran Singh, Mohan 
Singh, and Narayan Singh have been arrested without 
warrants, which were prepered in the Police Station 
after the arrests had been effected. 

(c) Arrested Akalis are belaboured by the Police. 

(d) Under-trial prisoners are given grinding 
labours. 

(e) A notice hasbeen pasted on the door of Sarup 
Singh by the Police, warning the house against 
entertaining the Akalis. 

(f) C. I. D. is active in watching the movement 
of the Akalis in Muktasar. 

Searches of the Maunager’s and Cashier’s office 
of Muktasar Gurudwara as well as office of the 
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retozepore District Akali Jatha were made. House of 
Lala Kirparam, Photographet, was searched and photos 
of one Jatha and three Congress leaders were 
carried away. 


Jaito Arrests 


The Jetha of 25 Akalis which left Amritsar for 
Jalte on the 17th inst. reached there on the 24th, 
having received severe beatlug on its way out of 
Ferozepore. On proceeding to Gangsar to pay 
homage and to  restatt Akhandpath, the 
Jatha was held up by the Police and re- 
quired to glve promise io return within 2 hours after 
peying visit to the Gurudwara. Of course tke Jatha 
refused to bind themseives to sucha condition. There- 
nfon the Ja:ba was arrested ond taken te the Saral. 


The same day asother Jatka of 25 Akalis from 
Muktasar, after pilgrimage of Kamiana Gurudwara 
proceeded for the pilgrimage cf Gangsar. The Police 
stopped the Jatha and declared it arrested. The mem- 
bers of the Jatha cheerfully proceeded under escort to 
the Sarai. 


Procession and Diwan 

Most reliable news have been received thata grand 
procession of Akellspecsed thrcugh the main bazars of 
Lyalipur. In spite of the fact that tke procession and 
Diwan had both been declared prohibited under sec. 144 
I. P.C., the procession and Diwan were a great success. 
At the end of the Diwan S. Teja Singh Sathiala, Kar- 
tar Singh, Naiayan Singh, Jathadar, General Secretary, 
and Joint Secretary, Akali Jatha District Lyallpur 
respectively were arrested. 

Nebha News 

I, Vhe Akali Jatha, Nabha, hes noi szeceived its 
mall since 15th October 1923. 

II. The houses of the Akalis in Nabha State are 
belne searched indiscrimisately. 

A Policeinan Resigns 

One Policen:an Ilasankhan wko was on duty in 
the vicinity of Sri Darbar Sahib Muktsar could not 
bear the sight of unspeakeble atrocities perpetrated on 
the Akalis and gave up his service. 


Khadi Notes 


For Home-spun Khadi Users 


A gentleman has remitted a sum of money to the 
Satyagrahashram for spending it to encourage the 
home-spun Khadi users, ‘The following form of belp 
has been decided upon:— 


‘Arrangements will be made on appiying to the 
Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati, to weave at half the 
actual charges the home-spun yarn of any body 
living in Gujarat, Cutch or Kathiawad provided the 
spinner has no organization which could weave it 
locally. 

‘“The yarn should mot be at once sent up here. 
The spinner should communicate first, giving his or 
her full address and writing legibly. The writer must 
give the name of the nearest railway station, end 
mention the weight and count of the yarn to be sent. 
Those who cannot calculate the count should give the 
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tumber of threads and the measure In circumference 
of the hanks together with the weight of the total 
yarn. It will be very convenient if those who spin 
hereafter prepare thelr hanks on a reel of 4 feet cir- 
cumference with five small leas of 100 threads each 
in them. Each hank must be tied separately with a 
strong thread keeping the two ends of the hank in 
the knot. Every lea in a hank must be partitioned 
from the other by means of the tying thread. This 
can be done by crossing the thread betweeu every 
two leas, which is technically called forming 2 lease, 
The hanks tled in this way make it easy to open the 
yarn without any wastage of time and strand. 
' Moreover, the quantity of yarn required for weaving 
a plece of cloth of given length and breaith can 
be accurately determined, and the fear of yarn being 
short or stolen is eliminated. The cost of wages for 
weaving handsspun yarn will be muca less than at 
present, if it is spun proper'y and hanks are tied in 
the manner described above, 


“On receipt of applications, Instructions wili be sent. 
Arrangements will be made to weave the yarn, at 
one of the weaving centres of the Provincial Khadi 
Department, the weaving factory of Shrimati Gaugahen 
Majmudar of Vijapur (Baroda State) or some such 
convenient place, nearest to the sender of the yarn. 
The yarn should be sent only alter the receipt of in- 
structions. The freight one way will have to be borue 
by the sender of the yarn. 


‘Yarn of 6 to 10 counts should not be sent, till it 
is at least 5 Ibs, that of 12 to 20, till it is 3 Ibs. 
Yarn sot sufficient for at least 12 yards of about 30 
inches width and 8 yards of 45 inches width will not 
be accepted. 


“‘When a beginner sends his or her yaru, as 
is often the case, it is a trial for the winder who 
Opens it out on bobbivs and the weaver who weaves 
it. -In such cases, the owner of the yarn should be 
ready to bear all extra expenses, if there are any.” 


For Helpers 


The gentleman who has offered the above help 
had originally suggested that this sum should be spent 
in the award of prizes to the best spinners by holding 
spinning competitions. He was advised to use the 
money rather in minimising the difficulties of the 
Spinners so that they might be able to stand in 
future on their own legs, than using {t In the distri- 
bution of prizes. For instance, persous spinning for 
themselves may be helped by the supply of cotton or 
slivers at half the actual price, or by getting them 
thelr yarn woven at half rates. It is hoped that these 
suggestions will be helpful to those interested in K hadi. 
A number of spinners cannot procure good and clean 
cotton at present; or if they get it they cavnot afford 
to pay the heavy price of it. Such spinners stand in 
need of good cotton at reasonable rates, Some village 
workers who are trying to make their villages ideal 
ones, ate making efforts to store clean cotton for hand- 
spintiers, by ginning the cerefully picked cotton Iccally 
In hand=gins. The time is opportune and the fi-l4 is 
vast to help them. It is for the devotees of swadeshs to 
supply such village workers with means for storing 
cotton and supplying it cheaply. 
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Hand-spun Sewing Threads 

Bardoli and its surrounding Teluqes are growing 
cotton of superior quality. If such cctton is sent to 
Behar, Andhra, Nander and such places where excel- 
lent yarn is soun, and sewlog thread is made out of 
it, it can be profitably marketted There is 2 demand for 
sowlug and knitdng hen-spun thread. Yarn of 20 to 
30 counts if toisted with three strands makes nice thread. 

A tailor ia Bombay who uses only hand-spun 
thread, is getting plenty of work to do. To execute 
all the orders piaced with him he has to employ 
several assistants. Tie customets who use his hand- 
gewn garments made ont of olain Kheadi (some of 
them elaborately aud artistically done) ere simply 
charmed by his skill. This shows how tellors who 
have @ devotion for swadeshi can help the chafkha 
movement. Again. this stows that even in biz cities 
where sewing machines sre universally used @ number 
of tailors determined to use needles cen easily find 
employment. The claims of arts are also respected. 
But there isa deeper art In every strand of warp 
and weft of even ordinary coarse Kadi if it is but 
cleanly and houestly wrought. The Khad? activity is 
giving new birt: toa truer «aste of art among the 
people. 


In Place of Foreign Sewing Thread 

One deshi mill has at last begun to produce 
sewing cotton reels to res!ace tne foreign cnes. 
Forel:n cotton reels and balls worth lacs of rupees 
are used in this country. In resp-nse to the reference 
regard‘ng this subject in the last bulletin one Ahmeds- 
bad mill has sent to this department samoles of reels 
and balls manufactured by it. The thread is examined 
and found to do in place of tke foreign one, and is 
slightly cheeper too. It nas been ascertained that no 
fat is used in sizing it. It weuild do well if it isa 
little smooiher—anyway such was the remark nade by 
a tailor after using a few of these cotton reels. We 
mey hope that the mill will give attention to this 
matter. 


It will be sad if people should be backward in 
using desht cotton reels that are row available. The 
esewing of Khadi clothes with foreign thread is @ 
matter of grief and laughter according to the mood of 
the beholder. Khadi users might use deshi cotton reels 
till the handsptn cotton prevails everywhere iu 
India. Tie Ceshi cottoa reels avd balls referred to her 
bear the trade mark of charkha on them. It is a bi 
amusing. We believe it to mean that the mill tender 
its homage to the churkhe, implying thet it is by th: 
blessing of charkha that the Swdeshi spirit cas 
thrive. We hope that the desht mill cotton reels anc 
balls which are wmsnufactured in colours als» wil 
achieve popularity. 


These can be had on application to the following 
address :— 


** Retail Sales Department, Calico Mills, 
Post Box 28, AHMEDABAD.” 
Those wishing to send for them should communi 
cate directly. 
Maganiai K. Gandhi 
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Notes 


The Punjab has yielded nothing sensational in 
the way of news during the week. More men have 
been arrested, but not in large numbers. The most 
important among them was Sirdar Mengal Singh, 
who had not long been free after a three years’ term 
in jail, Amongst the Sikhs, there were two groups 
of Reformers:—Politiclans and Puritans. For the 
time being, both are overwhelmed by a common 
repression; but when the distinction was valid, 
Sirdar Mangal Singh was a Politician. It sLould there- 
fore be something of a satisfaction to him that the 
counsel and prophecy which he tendered to his people 
in 1920, long before the Gurudwara Reform Movement 
was born, should now be justified by events. He has 
gone to his trial with bravery and with no illusion— 
he is prepared to look straight and unafraid in the 
face, the prospect of a whcle life-time in jail as his lot 
in the world. He knows his people and their weakness 
far too well to imagine that success is round the next 
cerner, Greetings to him and his noble comrades. 

* 
xe 

The exact psychology of the situation is, however, 
piquant to the last de-:ree. After its big stroke, the 
Government is marking time. It is difficult to say 
what the cfiicial policy will be or whether the 
Government has any such thing as a policy at all. 
Its first intent was obvious:—declare the Committee 
and the Dal as ‘“‘unlawful” and proceed to enforce 
the law in the light of the declaration. But the 
process involves arrests and the Government is, for 
some reason or other, shrinking from the consequences. 
We find it impossible to believe tbat the officials nad 
built on the expectation that the Sikh organisation 
would disappear and dissolve because of a single 
assault. Far from being demoralised, a new set of men 
have constituted themselves as the Committee and have 
embarked ona more aggressive form of defiance. Before 
the arrests of the leaders, it was only Jaito that was 
the point of attack. Now it is Jaito and Amritsar. In 
Jaito the Jathas seek to maintain the right of worship in 
defiance of the Agministrator’s order, who sees 
in the ritual of ‘religion a subtle campaign against 
established authority. In Amritsar, the Government 
is not put to the xecessity of drawing inferences 
about the intentions of the Sikhs. Jathas, a hundred 
strong, march up and down the streets of Amritsar 
in s@lemn procession, the new Working Committee 
at their head, defying cold-bloodedly and unmistakably, 


the notification of the Government that the Com- 
mittee and the Dal are ‘‘unlawful’’ associations. As 
far as the law is concerned, there js ro doubt that 
the. marchers are in peril of being arrested and 
punished;, and if there was no question of state policy 
to control the activities of the felice, the marchers 
should be arrested end dealt with pretty severely. But 
nothing of the kind Js done. From kints dropped In 
the European press the Government are apparently 
waiting for the Sikhs to do something 
‘aggressive’, and to put themselves coimplete'y in 
the wrong. We should have thought that the defiance 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act was aggressive 
enough in all seriousness. In 1921, demonstrations of 
a far milder character resulted in imprisonments on @ 
large scale. We trust that suggestions from Anglo- 
Indian sources that the bureaucracy is merely weiting 
for the Sikhs to take possession of Government 
buildings will be sternly disregarded. The processions 
in Amritsar are quite sufficient to muster and crystallize 
public opinion. The fact is too considerable to be 
ignored by the Government. It is bound to act. 
It must arrest the demonstrators or it must surrender 


to them. 
* 


* © 

We suspect that the Government does not know 
its =mind; but we are not inclined to sneer at its 
temporary, possibly self-imposed, paralysis. There is 
a species of practical sense in its doings which we 
have come to respect; and it would, therefore, be 
dangerous for us to go into a mood of self—com- 
placency at its present undoubted inaction. It is 
important that the iuitiative in the battle shou? not 
be allowed to slip from the hands of the Committee. 
And from what we can see, the Executive does not 
intend that the — springs of policy should 
depart from its possession. Now that the criminal 
proceedings, administrative and judicial, are recognised 
to be what they are, namely, the attempt to des ‘roy 
the organisation of the community which is both 
religious and political, it is the obvious duty of the 
community to make itself more close-woven and 
compact. Though the majority of Gurudwaras have 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Committee, there 
are still a few left, uncovered by the Panthic 
reorganisation, The work was interrupted by the 
recurring conflicts with the bureaucracy; but it is ncw 
being borne upon the leaders that every Gurudwara 
that is. beyond the pale is a source of weakness end 
a potential centre of intrigues and dissensions. 
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Necessary work cannot be 
of repression. The one assured manner of internal 


strengthening and consolidation against external 
attacks is internal dynamic cohesion. The official 
declaration under the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
is no doubt there; in an open political fight, the 
“legalities”? may be left over for the lawyers to decide 
upon. After the lawyers have done their work by 
it, the issue wil! still remain to be determined as one 
of the terms of negotitation at the end. In this 
particular case, we shall some day be concerned with the 
terms of surrender by Government or Sikhs In 
one form or another. We therefore, welcome the 
repotted intention that all the Gurudwaras are to be 
embraced within the organisation for reform. We do 
not know whether the assumption is that the Goverr- 
ment will not interfere with work. After two years of 
hard struggle, the Sikhs are no longer political 
greenhorns and are not likely to commit a mistake of 
this elementary character. None the Jess, we shonld 
like to believe for the Government’s own sake that 
it will not interfere with the exterded amalgamation. 
In any event, Sir Edward Maclagan and his advisers 
will be on the horns of a dilemma. If he permits 
the process of absorption without challenge, the whole 
policy of Proclamation will be stultified; if, on the other 
hand, he prevents it, it will at once be interpreted 
@s an attempt to confirm the Gurudwaras in the 
possession of the corrupt Mahants, a course which 
the Sikhs are pledged to prevent at any cost. How 
exactly he is going to rescue himself from the 
absurdity of the situation, we decline to speculate: 
At all events, the Governorship of the Punjab fs not 
a job to envy now: 


suspended because 


cd 
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Discussing the part of the Congress in the struggle 
of the Akalls, we happened to suggest that the 
Prabandhak Committee might do well to rally the 
support of the country by associating non-Sikhs in 
the struggle in an official and responsible manner. 
The Mahraitz has, we gre afraid, silghtly misunder- 
stood us In the matter. We quite agree with our con- 
temporary that the bond of religicus brotherhood 
which makes the Sikhs in power and *efficlency what 
they are, should not be interfered with. Im fact, the 
consideration was vividly present to our mind, and we 
would much rather cut off our right hand than take 
any step which would destroy discipline and obedience, 
Theat was why we mentiosed Associate member- 
ship, as the basis of the relationship of those who 
sre not Sikhs, with the Committee in the 
struggle in the middle of which it finds Itself to-day, 
But on the root-question whether there is not a 
national complexion about the happenings in the 
Punjab we sre afraid there is a difference of opinion. 
We see inthe attempted suppression of the Gurudwara 
movement a revival of the challenge that was 
flung at us by the Government in 1921 —whether 
there should be the unqualified right of free association 
pledged to non-violence, As far @s our understanding 
goes, it is an inalienable tight which it is not open 
to this or any other Government to restrict or take 
away. It is undoubtedly true that the association 
egeinst which the bureaucracy is now ranged derives 
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its potency and inspiration from religion. But this 
consideration will not absolve the leaders of our poli- 
tical life from thelr obvious duty. It is the busines . 
of the Congress not to save itself, but to maintain 
unimpaired the principle of its activity. If it views 
with indifference the destruction by the Government 
of a non~violent fellowship on the plea that it is 
perilous to its own existence, we shall see the end of 
the onssibility of clean and wholesome public life. 
Unless we are prepared to take our stand on these 
liberties firm as rock, open political work is destroyed 
by an antinomy. Reduced to its elements, politics is 
the substitution of one Government or policy. by @ 
new Government or a new policy. Free associstion 
is elther effective or it is Ineffective. As long es it is 
ineffective it is igncred; when it becomes effective to 
the point of sheking Government, which is the parent 
of policy, it is destroyed. We say it should not be 
permitted, and wein Indjla to-day cannot conceive 
of any question of vaster importance. We admit there 
are complications enough in the way; but given the 
vital need, difficulties are there to b2 surmounted, not 
to appal. It should be meade clear to the Government 
that the right of association hes in it the sift of 
trenewlng life and that there is national strength 
to maintain it. 1921 and now are proofs of it. All 
that the Congress is called upon to do is to honour its 
scul with a body through which to express itself. 
org 
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There is an element of confusion in the reported 
summoning of politicel leaders to Delhi by Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, The bewilderment is due to the 
following reason. The Delhi meeting is to be on the 
13th instant, the very date for which the Working 
Committee is called. The same date would not 
have caused trouble, but for the fact that the 
Working Committee is not to meet in Delhi 
but in Amritsar. We do not know what 
the Maulana has in mind; bit from the names 
mentioned in this connection it would seem as if it 
is a foregathering of party leaders. We do not think 
it at all improper that men holding similar political 
views should come together, compare nctes and frame 
& common policy of action. As it happens. Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad is a Swarajist, and in view of the 
things that have happened in the Special Congress 
it is clearly incumbent on the Swarajists to 
take stock of the situation and go forward to their 
next effort. We have felt all along that the Swarsijists 
will be compelled by the mere logic of current politi. 
cal development to come to the Cocanada Congres: 
and ask for instructions. They will say :—‘‘ In Delhi 
yctt gave us permission to stand. We accordingly dk 
#o. There is a certain number of us in the Council: 
and the Assembly—what are we to do with ourselves i 
We are willing to submit ourselves to the discipline 
of the Congress and we want orders.” The questior 
is inevitable, but the content of it will . be settled 
only after the elections are all. over. It is only then 
we shall know the balance of power in the chambers, 
We therefore suggest that the meeting on the 13th 
November in Dethi will be fruitless, because prema- 
tuye.-Apart from it all, we suspect that the Swarajiste 
leaders will find it none“too easy to get -@way from. 
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sig respective provinces In the thick of electioneer- 
ng. 
* 
* © 

But, even though the Swarajists can afford to be 
leisurely about the terms of the emandto be made on 
the Congress, the Non-=co=operators and the Compre- 
misewallas are th different case. If anybcdy imagines 
that the conflict of principles was resolved by the 
Delhi “compromise”, and that the nation can go for- 
ward unhampered by its aftermath, we beg to assure 
him that he is sadly mistaken. It Is not the ‘‘cussed- 
ness” of partisanship that is distressing and hampering 
us; it is something deeper and more troublesome. 
Let us try to find an answer to the inevitable ques 
tion of the Swarajists:—‘‘ What do you want us to do?” 
To answer it, we should discriminate. Are they in a 
majority orin a minority? Assume they are jn a mejo- 
rity, jubilant and happy, in the fulness of conviction 
that the weapon to destroy the Councils is in their 
handg. They will say ,‘‘What shall we do with this new= 
got power? We are not conceited about it; it is not our 
doing but the fruit of the unmentioned years that the 
Congress laboured; we are willing to cast it at tke 
feet of the Congress for it to do what it pleases there 
with. We do not want a majority in the Congress; 
but we are willing to make ourselves her servants 
and children.” What wiil the answer of the Congress 
be? Will the Congress have strength enough to say 
that it will have no traffic whatever with the victors at 


the Polls. Will it be powerful enough to resist the 
overwhelming suggestion of ‘the stmosphere? We 
think not- 

2 
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Or take tbe next case. Stppose the Swarajists are 
in a minority. There again it depends on the nature 
of the minority. It may be an insignificant minority. 
From the words Jet drop by’ Mr. Das, 
it is quite concelvable that the minority 
might prefer to resign their seats, technically or practl- 
cally and leave as many ‘beacons of Non-co-operation 
burning’, Or if the minority is considerable enough 
to be converted into majority by co-operating with 
scattered political groups, they might elect to 
continue }; heir places, wajting for a chance and 
expecting 1 .mprove the shining hour. We have 
mentioned the different possibilities with a view to 
indicate the hopeless conflicts that rest in the heart of 
the situation. Bur inspite cf the alternative forms in 
which the question may be put, the answer can be at 
bottom only one. If the Congress makes up its mind 
‘to assume responsibility for tlie conduct and policy of 
the Swarajists in Councils, it will assume a new respon- 
sibility, but it will be a grave one. If on the other 
hand, the Congress thinks that it should stand clear 
_ of all responsibility for the doings of Swarajists, it 
must say so. 

t 
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But the task of saying ‘No’ will be hard 
All the same it has to be faced. In spite of all that 
has happened, the situation has to be understood and 
clearly realised. There are really two schools in the 
Congress—a revolutionary and a constitutional, The 
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revolutionary school is the creation of Mr. Gandhi. 
In the main, it is uneducated, it is ‘‘uncivilised’’, 
and it is bred in the mood of action. It believes in 
the. quick results of the revolutionary spirit. Against 
it i» {he group of politicians educated in tze method 
and learning of the old Whiggism which {is tc-day 
taken to be synonymous with obstruction. If we delve 
deep enough, we shall see that thelr inteilectual recis 


are cast In English soll, The growth of English 
freedom was niasked by constitutionalism. The con- 


stitutlonalists—lawyers, teachers, editors, the very Slower 
of Anglicism far removed from reality, have not had 
energy enough to tear off the mask. Mr. Gandhi 
knew this, and that Is why ail bis life throngh, he 
made use of reviutionary political impulses whether io South 
Africa, Champaran, or Kaira. The earlier phases of the 
Non-co-operation gave the Whigs a chance of freeing 
themselves from political and Irtellectual entanglements 
and he called it the process of self-purification. Educated 
India has missed its chance. Not only has it missed its 
chance, but it is also taking advantege -of the current 
babel to reestablish Itself in political leadersxip, speaking 
in the name of the people !n a larguage thet they 
do not understand, pursulng methods which point to 
the morass of English Liberalism. The tragedy is that 
the Swarajists are embracing Liberalism at the very 
moment when Liberalism is repudiated in the Conti- 
nent which gave it birth. Liberalism is exhausted in 
England; Mussolini mocks at it in Italy; Lenin in 
Russia; De Rivera in Spain. Here in India at the 
present moment, the Liberals and the Swarejists are 
attempting to resurrect a dead corpse; and they ar 
bound to fall. The way of-selvation for Indie can be 
only non-violent direct action. It may be Satyagraba; 
it may be Non-co-operation; !t may be individual civ:! 
disobedience; it may be the peaceful revolution kuewn. 
as mass civil disobedience. 
® 
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Of all these, civil disnbedierce is the most ropular 
to-day. The memory of Guiu-ke-Bagh, find of Nagpur, 
the battle in the Punjeb to-day are too near our present 
effort to leave us unmoved. But we refuse to believe 
that it has in it the ultimate potency of life. We hold 
that the Non-co-operation programme fashioned at 
Nagpur and worked out marvellously in the months 
of faithfulness and high courage is still there, and 
will be the final weapon of ovr liberty. The faith of 
the constitutionalists in it has waned. The illusion 
which handicapped them through long shettered years 
has them again in its clutch. They have gone back to 


the Councils themselves, and will do all they can in 
Cocanada to drag the Congress also in. They will be 


asked :—‘' Are we to go through the process of 1921 
once more? Are more lawyers and students te come out? 
Are Punchayats to be organised, Charkhas to be set 
spinning again, Khaddar hawked, Congress membership 
bullt up once more?” The taunt igvored to this 
question there can be only one answer:—‘‘Yes.’”’ If 
we do not do that, the whole task of freedom will 
be imperilled. We are convinced that if the Congress 
reaffirms and goes back to Non=co-operation in its 
entirety, there will be an echoing response from all over 


the country. We believe the heart of the people is sound ; 


but they want the voice of authority and conviction. 
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The Fatal Ambiguity 


Though Reuter has made availbale to us the full 
text of the speeches at the Indian debate there is a 
persistent alr of unreality and uncertainty which is 
singularly embarrasing. Dr. Sapru’s specific proposal 
was this:— 

“Tet the Domtnion Governments who have an 

Indian population, let His Majesty’s Government 
in the areas under their direct control stich as 
Kenya, Uganda, Fiji and other places where 
there are Indian residents appolnt committeeg t 
confer with the Committee which the Government Gi 
India will send from Indiain exploring the avenues 
of how best and how soonest the principle of 
equality implied in the 1921 resolution may be 
implemented. And lest the course of enquiry be 
prejudiced, I will couple with my proposal the request 
that any antl-Indian legislation which may be 
pending should be stayed until the reports of these 
jolnt—committees are avaiixole.’’ 


What was accepted by Mr. Baldwin for inclusion 
in the record of the Conference was this:— 

‘Phe Secretary of State for the Colonies on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government cordially 
accepted the proposal of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru that there should be a full consultation and 
discussion between the Secretary of State forthe 
Colonies and a committee appointed by the 
Government of India upon all questions affecthig 
British Indians domiciled in British Colonles and 
Protectorates and Mandated Territorles. At the 
same time, the Duke of Devonshire was careful 
to explain that before decisions were taken 
as aresult of the discussion with the Committee, 
consultations with the local Colonial Governments 
concerned and in some cases a local enquiry 
would be necessary. Further, while welcoming 
the proposal the Duke of Devonshire reminded 
the Conference that His Majesty's Government 
recently had come to certain decisions as to Kenya 
which represented in their considered view the 
very best that could be done in all the circum- 
stances. While he saw no prospect of these decisions 
being modified, he would give careful attention to 
stich representations as the committee appolnted by 
the Government of India might desire to make to 
him, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru while taking note of the 
above statement of the Duke of Devonshire desired 
to make it plain that the recent Kenya decisions 
could not be accepted as final by the people of India.’ 
It should also be stated that the Dominion Premiers 

except General Smuts agreed to co-operate with the 
Indian Committee in their respective territories. 

Now observe: The Indian population in the 
Dominions is as follows:—Australia 2,000, New 
Zealand 000, Canada 1200, South Africa 160,000, It 
may be noted that the figure of 6000 mentioned for 


New Zealand by Lord Peel is a mistake; perhaps 
600 14 wisreported as 6000. 

The net result then appears to be this:—The 
Dominions that have no considerable Indian popula- 
tion and are therefore without an Indian problem 
have agreed to negotiate with India, South Africa, 
the Dominion which is the storm~centre of our 
troubles refuses to have anything to do with us at all. 

The Colonial Office is prepared to co-operate in 
reference to the Colonies. But in the matter of the 
critical instance of Kenya, the position is hard to 
grasp. The Colonial Secretary says that there is 
no prospect of modifying the recent decision; Dr. 
Sapru in his turn says that the decision could 
not be accepted as final by the people of India. 
The crisis of the matter seems to us to He 
in the basis of discussion between the 
Indian Committee and the Colonial Office. 
If the aegotiations are conducted on the basis of the 
recent decision, Dr. Sapru’s# purpose will be fofled in 
spite of all his brave words; if, bowever, the 
Committee mansges to get behind the heada of the 
Decision, he will have won a notable diplomatic vittory. 

Our own suspicion js that the matter has 
been left over by both parties as too dangerous to 
tackle at the present stage. The Kenva decision 
reserved a pumber of snbsidiary questions to be 
decided by negotiations between the Colonial Office 
and the Government of. India. The Duke of 
Devonshire probably thinks that the discussion of 
the unsettled questions will be in fulfilment of the 
Resolution now recorded. Dr. Sapru probably thinks 
otherefse. Thére is trouble in store. Till this wai 
ambiguity js remesred, It would be idle tespeak of India’s 
‘winning or losing The loss ia alveedy there; and 
till something in the way of a GAvefinse achle amexit 
fg recorded, i will be wise to Teyerve jetigreent. 

An frish View 

Mr. Andréwe Jas described the speech of 
Mr. Fitzgerald, the Trish representative at the Impirial 
Conference, as ‘pure gold’. Whether i: was thac or 
not, it was frank and straight-pointed. There was no 
diplomacy in it. It was the honest utterance of a 
statesman in a very young government. We are sure 
that when the next Imperial Conference meets, no 
Irishman will speak in Mr. Fitzgerald’s nanner. A 
Government that is three years old will have got 
corrupt and diplomatic enough to drive out of its 
representatives the habit of embarressing speech. A 
statesman in opposition may say such things; but a 
stufeSman in office, never. 

The substance of the speech was not merely true; 
it was wise. Mr. Fitzgerald saidthat Dr. Sapru and the 
Maharajah of Alwar were notona plane of equality with 
the other members of the Conference, because they were 
not there as representatives of their people. ‘They 
@re not really sent by an_ independent Indien 
Government, and they cannot really be regard. 
ed as equal with the rest of us.” Referring to the im- 
mediate subject of discussion, he continued, ‘It seems 
to me that the only solution of this trouble, which 
comes from racial sensitiveness is for Indians to be in 
a position to make real reciprocal arrangements, and 
make bargain for bargain, The only way this Indian 
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trouble is really golng to be solved Js for that progress 
towards self-government~—whatever form of self-govetn- 
ment they consider suitable for themselves for thai 
progress to be hastened with all speed—co as to avold 
what Sir. T. B. Sapru and the Maharajah have indi- 
cated as revolutionary methods.” If we may say so 
with all respect, it was a necessary discipline to have 
the truth of their own position put to the Indian 
members with all delicacy and frankness at the 
Conference table itself. The statesmen from the 
Dominions have been too long at the business of the 
Government to venture on It. Mr. Fitzgerald has done 
it. But ss we have already stated, such a thing will 
never happen again. 


The Volunteer Organisation 


Dr. Hardikar has taken into his energetic and 
competent hands the business of evolving a body of 
volunteers for the whole of India. The formal 
machinery of the thing 
conceived as a replica of the Congress organisation. 
The function will be different, the volunteers balng 
the active arm of the deliberative bodies. \We know 
how defective is the language of analogy. Subject, 
however, te that observation, the volunteers iiay be 
described as the soldiers and policemen of the 


Congress. But in our humble judgment the imachi- 
nery ig nothing; all that counts will be work and 
the personal strength that issues in work. Back of 


it all, there should be the mysterious quality of getting 
things done. If Dr. Hardikar can manage to Infect 
his colleagues with the same enthusiasm by which 


he is moved, he will win. As far as we can judge, 
he has energy enough with which to charge the 
atmosphere. We worder whether the volunteers’ 


Conference in Cocanada will not give Dr. Kitchlew, 
the men that he wants for Satyagraha. What is 
more, if there is a clear lead in the matter of the 
Sikhs in December, Dr. Hardikar will immediately 
find the work cut out for bim., 

We are inclined to think that the immediate 
future of political work will be in the hands of the 
Volunteers. But to achieve the fullest in the way of 
possibilities, they must be heedful of present needs, 
There is the perpetual task of struggling against the 
Government and thwartiog its purposes and policies. 
It may be the Flag, the freedom of the Sikhs, 
pikketting of liquor shops—varlous incidents in 
political campaigning. But, beyond the politics of 

-atiack and destruction, there is the constructive 
labour of organisation, peace, Swades* and unity, 
Any organisation of workers cesigned to achieve 
these ends will have to carry out important work. 
It will be remebered that the Special Session cf the 
Congress had a resolution instructing Iccal committees 
to establish bodies of civic guards open to all Indians 
for the maintenance of peace and order, and to 
perform civic duties ~We do not think that the 
Working Committee of the Congtcss have taken 
practical steps to cary it out. Now that Dr, Hardikar 
has applied himself to the task, it will be excellent 
if the Committee deputes him to carry out 
the instructions of the Congress. Perhaps he himself 
will find it convenient to hand over his 


strikes us as familiar;—it is » 
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organisation as far as It has gone to the Congress 
and proceed to develop it further under the authorisa- 


tion of the Congress Executive. We suggest that 
the co-operation of the Working Committee with 
Dr. Hardikar will be economical in the long run, 


The Congress wants ‘‘Civic Guards’. He has got the 
Volunteers; the easiest thing will be to bring the 
two together and make use of the resulting organi. 
sation for national purposes. 


Church and State 


I 

It is slightly strange to find Mrs. Besant distress- 
ed abcut the implications of the Akall struggle. The 
doctrine of Divided T,oyaltles was reduced to its pre 
sent form as early us 1919. In the December of that 
year when the Muslim Teague met at Amritsar, the 
position was ctated clearly and unmistakably by the 
Ali Brothers. The history of Non-co-cperaticn politics 
which had its orlein in the Amritsar declaration is a 
prolonged commentary on the doctrine. There is noth- 
ing therefore that we can now sgy by way of persua- 
sion or argument. All that it means jis that the autho- 
ity of the State is Ilmited by its duty to fulfil the 
religious requirements ef its subjects. The Khilafat 
and the Panth are only the concrete expression of the 
religious obligation of Mussalmans and Sikhs in thelr 
relation to the present or any future Government in 
India. If the State fails to fulfil the condition of its 
existence, the subjects are entitled to withdraw their 
loyalty. The disloyalty may result in civil disob dience 
or violent rebellion; but disaffection or lack of affec- 
tlon becomes a duty. ; 

II 

This is the plain truth of the matter, but it fs 
worth while understanding the history of Mrs, 
Besant’s difficulty, which she shares with nearly all 
English people and also those Indians who have 
derived their political philosophy from England. The 
doctrine of the supremacy of the secular State, 
whether King or Cabinet or Parliament, i{s as old 
as English political philosophy which may be taken 
to begin with Hobbes or with James I. James 
called it the Divine Right of Kings. Hobbes, later, 
identifled the State with the Leviathan. But the pecullar 
thing to note is that it was a godless heresy that 
grew out of the Reformation. As long as the Catholic 
Church was stpreme in Christendom, there was no 
such thing as the Divine Right of Kings, no State 
claiming absolute authority over spiritual and temporal 
matters. When the Reformation came to England 
and Henry VIII proceeded to sequestrate the proper- 
ties of the Church and to distribute them amongst 
his nobles as the price of their collusion, there was no 
pretence of legality; it was mere spoliation. The 
spoliation having taken place, there was the need for a 
political doctrine to justify what had happened, just as 
in India low-caste adventurers achieving Kingship got 
Brahmins to evolve a genealogical tree, tracing their 
descent from the sun or the moon. The English 
variety of the sun and the moon genealogy was called 
the Divine Right. The Puritan Revolution and the 
Whig adventure of 1688 did not challenge the Divine 
Right; the new affirmation was that the Divine 
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Right did not rest In the Stuarts, but in Parllament, 
which was the Puritans aud the Whigs, themselves. 
The right of the Church-te control kings was repudia- 
ted in Germany also; but by the accident of history 
till the end of the Great War, the German Princes 
mansged to keep the Divine Right In themselves. 
Between England and Germauy was evoived the 
modern doctrine of the absolute supremacy of the 
State. We belleve that the claim of the State to such 
supremacy is Godless, wicked and should be resisted. 
But we do not want to argue it here. 

The more polsonous thing is this, Mrs. Besant 
assumes that because this problem was solved by 
Protestant Europe in the particular manner with which 
we are familiar, we in India are bound to accept 
it as permanently valid, \We know she is jealous of 
the independence of India in the realm of thought, 
and will resent any fuposition cf doctrine on us from 
outside. The fact that such a distinguished observer 
falls into the common rut of superstition is of great 
significance. The general assumption of curreni thought 
and politics is this:-~Europe, especially Englend, has 
settled far~reaching questions in speculation ead affairs 
on settled lines. In science, philosophy, politics, and 
‘government, Europe has arrived at conclusions that 
are satisfactory to herself; it Is therefore the duty 
of India to accept them=-{t is foolishness or 
‘wickedness to think otherwise. We are assured in poll- 
tics, the State should be supreme, the Church should be 
subordinate; that government should be parliamentary aud 
democratic; that society should not be based on caste; 
civilisation should not be agricultural and constructive, 
but capitalist and predatory. We wish to enter a 
protest against the assumption. We say ii is false. 
India has come up against these various issues in the 
‘fourse of her history. Some she has solved finally ; 
#ome are in process of settlement. But the final word 
wiil be hers, and uttered according to her need and 
according to the burden of her own history. Take 
for instance, the Sikh Panik and the Islamic Khilafat. 
The heroic history of the children of the Guru was 
shaped In every particular by the religious impulse 
which gavethem birth. The interregnum of hibernation 
that came on the brctherhood after the second Sikh War 
is at an end. Now that the Sikhs have resumed 
the thread of history, is it wonderful that they 
should 0 back to the springs of original 
Greatness. So also about the Islamic Khilafat. The 
Islamic brotherhood is Church and State; and 
both are universal. What is there to complain of, if 
In the middle of the resurgence of Indian Islam, which 
we ourselves have helped to call into being, 
Mussalmans should go back to their religious history 
for strength and sustenance? As long as the Sikhs 
and Mussalmans were politically dead, the rest of us 
Were unhappy. Now that they have come to life— 
thanks to our own effoits—we cultivate a new 
Pessimism, because the manner of their coming 
to life is ‘in conflict with the godless commonplaces 
of Teuton and Saxon. We connot have it both 
ways. There is certainly inconvenience in the 
controversies between Church and State. But we 
have to handle them carefully and patiently, and solve 
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them in the spirit of our history In any case, it is 
folly to insazine that the particular solutions favoured 
by Europe are of universal validity. The logical 


efficiency of the Divine Right of the State is fascinat- . 
ing to politicians; but mankind is not ali Robots. 


Jazirat-ul-Arab Day 

The Central Khilafat Committee has fixed the 16th 
of November to be celebrated as Jazirat-ul-Arab Day 
throughout India. In a joint statement urging obser- 
vance of the day, Maulena Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. 
Ansari and Dr, Kite’ lew observe :— 

‘Now that the Lausanne Treaty has recognised 
to the satisfaction of the Muslim world the right of 
Turkey io exist as a free and sovereign State, the 
struggie for the Khilafat enters into its second and 
final stage. ‘To mark its beginning, the Central 
Khilafat Committee has fixed the 16th of November 
to be celebrated as Jazirat-uleArab Day throughout 
India, The world knows that tho basis of our 


fight is the last injunction of the Prophet—that 


tho integrity of Jazirat-ul-Arab as Holy Muslim 
land must remain inviolable. And therefore the 
liberation of Jaziratul-Arab is, as it must be, the 
nerve centre of the Khilafat struggle. Mussalmans 
have with commendable cheerfulness sacrificed their 
money, time and comfort to help the Turks in their 
fight fer national freedom, but the inspiring force 
all elong was the primary hope of the emancipation of 
Jazirat-ul-Arab from ron-Muslim controy. This hope 
has not been realised yet and Mussalmans are now 
called upon to show their determination and capacity 
for sacrifice faithfully to discharge the duty imposed 
by their Holy Prophet while on his death-bed. The 
16th of November is the test day for Mussalmens of 
India when they have to show to the world what 
sacrifices they are prepared to make for the indepen- 
dence of Jazirat-ul-Arab and its freedom from 
non-Muslim control. The measure of success which 
will attend the observance of Jazirat-ul-Arab Day 
will be the measure of Muslims’ determination to be 
trne to their Prophet. We do believe that we will not 
fail in the test.” 

The following message hag been sent by Syed 
Mahniud, Mozzam Ali and Osman Sobani, the Secretaries 
of the Central Khilafat Committee, to Khilafat Com- 


_ mittees throughout Indla:— 


The first day of the Jazirat-ul-Arab week is draw- 
ing near. Detailed directions have already been sent 
to Khilafat Oommittees throughout India. It is need- 
less to emphasise here that we are already in our 
last phase of struggle. It is our religious duty to 
bring it to @ successful termination compatible with 
national tradition and Islamic commandment. All the 
provincial, district and subordinate Khilefat Oommit- 
tees, as well as workers all over the country, are re« 
quired once more to screw up their courage and es- 
pouse the cause in right earnest. Indian Mussalmans 
have done much but more is still needed for the 
honour and integrity of Islam—the freedom of-Jazirat: 
ul-Arab from non-Muslim control. It is hoped that 
all other Muslim countries will join us in this Cause, 
but India is to lead and play the chief part. India’s 
self-omancipation from the foreign yoke of thraldom 
depends mainly on the freedom of Jazirat-ul-Arab 
and other Islamio countries from alien imperialism 
and exploitations, and it is for India, especially Mus- 
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salmans, to stand shoulder to shonlder and proceed 
side by side with their traditional united will and 
soldiarity of purpose in the path of their religious 
duty as carved out by the’last Commandment of the 
last Prophet—may He rest in peace ! 

Make 16th November the Jazirat-ul-Arab Day, 
and sixteenth to twenty-fourth November Jazirat-ul- 
Arab week, a grand and complete success, Let every 
mosque reiterate after Friday prayers its demand 
for the freedom of the Jazirat-ul-Arab and let every 
Mussalman whole-heartedly contribute towards the 
Khilafat fund. Our work cannot prosper and the 
struggle cannot prolong without the financial 
stability of the Khilafat organisation. It is for us to 
prove to the world that internal dissensions and 
communal fends cannot deviate us from our duty 
to Islam. Our home affairs cannot make us neglect our 
religious, foreign and extra-territorial responsibilities. 
Unfettered by superficial ties, undaunted by bureau- 
cratic repressions and cvyen un-influencea by hired 
sycophants and mercenary time-servers, let us make 
the freedom of the Jazirat-ul-Arab the watchword 
of our hearth and home, the lullabies of our 
vhildren and burthen of our prayers to the Almighty. 
It is the final hour of trial; let us demonstrate that 
we were never found wanting when weighed. 

“An urgent Khilafat Working Committee meeting 
wil be held at Amritcar onthe 13th instant to 
sonsider the Akali question and other important 
matters. Members are earnestly requested to attend. 


Sikh Affairs 

The following is the summary of the doings.in the 

. anjab:— . 
Muktsar Situation 

Muktsar has been flooded with the police. Some 
of them forced their way in the Gurdwara in their 
uniform, Their attitude is most provoking. Such 
conduct of the Police in a Gurdwara is highly objec- 
tionable. Field guns have been brought to Kot Kapura. 

The Sikhs travelling to and from Muktsar and 
Jaito are searched in the trains by the Police under 
the suspicion that they carry mail of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee. Their turbans are 
pulled off and they are disgraced in many other 
ways. 

27th Oct. 

Some responsible officers forced their way 
into the Gurdwara. The Ssvadar on duty advised 
them to join like true worshippers. But he was 
threatened, arrested and brought to Ferozepore, 

Police Sacrilege 


Yesterday when 2 Sub Inspector and @ Head 
Constable tried to enter the Gordwara with their 
uniforms on, they were told by the Akalis that it 
was a sacrilege to enter thesGurdwara in uniform, 
In. spite of the Akali's protest, however, the Police 
officials persisted in their uncalled for behaviour. 
Moreover they tauntingly invited the Akalis to attack 
them with Kirpans, so that they might fire guns in 
return, The 8. G. P. C. expects the Sikhs to remain 
absolutely non-violent in the face of:all provocation. 

A Divan was held here yesterday at: about noon. 
B, Pritamsing was arrested with warranton account 
of delivering a lecture. Bhai Buta Singh and Bhai 
Virsingh also were arrested in the same way. 


Jaito Situation 

One Sub Inspector with 2 Numbardars and one 
Chaukidar came to the house of B. H. Kahbrsingh, 
treasurer Akali Jatha Tehsil Jaito. Inspite of the 
absense of A. Kahrsingh the house was locked up and 
searched, They tock away one receipt book, one 
subscription register and some other papers. 

Mullan Situation 

From Mullan onward the Jatha from Muktsar: is 
accompanied by Police. After finishing the sacred 
hymn when the Jatha proceeds for the Darsan. of 
the Gurdwaras, the Police returns. 

A Sub-Inspector with some constables has- been - 
daily going into the Gurdwara at Mullan, all the 
tir . keeping ® sharp look round the whole Gurdwara 
f.equently searching the Chhauldaries. 

Kot Kapura News: 3ist Oct, 

(1) Two mounted Police constables under orders of 
the Faridkote State are patrolling in the [laga of 
Thana Kot Kapura in order to take note of the 
Akalis’ activities. The services of the village Patwaris 
and headmen are submitted to the higher authorities. 

(2) The Patwaris and the Numbardars of Kot 
Kapura are troubling the Akalis a good deal. Police 
pickets are placed at the houses of most of the Akalis 
who are being threatened to bear the expenses of 
their pickets. 

(8) The merchant and Chaudhries of Kot Kapura 
were told by the State officials that they were receiy- 
ing complaints that Akalis were giving them trouble. 
The reply however was that they had nothing to 
complain against. 

At a Divan held at Kaliani a Sikh numbardar 
Ferozepore : Dist. who was standing before Siri 
Guru Granth Sahib, wearing a kirpan was arrested. 

Amritsar situation: 3ist Oct, 


S. Mangal Singh the late Editor of “Akali” hearing. 
that warrant of arrest had been issued 
against him reached Amritsar today. At about 
2P.M. a Policeman sent in warrants of §. 
Mangal Sikh and S. Darshan Singh, Secretary Guru- 
dwara Prabandak Committee District Amritsar. They 
went to the Akal Takh to pay homage. They were 
then profusely garlanded and taken in procession 
led by the military band to the Olock tower where a 
motor with police officers was waiting for them. 
They took their seats amidst shouts of Sat Shri Akal 
and the motor started. 


2nd Nov, 
Bhai Jagat Singh Havaldar, military clerk of 


16 years standing posted at Nowshahra Cantenment 
on his return from his village where he had. gone on 
leaye was dismissed for wearing black turban and 
kirpan. 

Mal-treatment of Akali prisoners 


The arrested Akalis at Ferozepore Jail are being 
subjected to very cruel and inhuman treatment. The 
barley-gram bread given them is unhealthy and under- 
cooked. Hence most of the prisoners have fallen ill. 
S. Mahendra Singh, Manager, Gurdwara Muktsar has 
not had food for the last three days. The treatment 
devised for the sick is confinement in separate cells. 
Forty out of the 65 Akalis are undergoing such 
confinement. One Sikh prisoner is in the hospital, He 
too, is not given a charpie but has to lie on the bare 
floor. 
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Khadi Notes 


About Kamala Charkha 

In the issue of the 13th September we made mention of 
a new spinning machine called Kamala Charkha No. 5. 
It wasbeing advertised In newspapers and there were 
enquiries. With a view to meet the enquirles made, 
we asked the manufacturers for detalls The reply 
that we had did not answer the main question. 
Requests for our opinion about the charkha are now 
increasing. We have often stated through these 
columns that we do not know of any spinning 
machine which js better than the old type of standard 
dimension. The same is to be said about the Kamala 
Charkha. 

A prominent Khadi worker in Bengal writes 
thus:—‘‘Khadi Bulletin No. 24 just to hand. I find a 
paragraph on Kamala Charkha. Kamala Charkha was 
being made at the first rush of enthuslasin for 
charkhas and has unfortunately done a great deal of 
mischief. The usual type which was widely sold 
during the earlier days of Non-co-operation is made 
of a disc of wood for the revolving drum. The spindle 
has a brass pulley.’ After referring to the trouble given 
by the pulley andthe mal, the writer proceeds:— 
“The rssult was that most people who brought 
Kamala Charkha bave come to imagine that spinning 
is the pastime of the rich. Most of the users have 
been lost to spinning altogether.’’ 

‘' Now these people have come to the market with 
@ machine Charkha, a replica of what was for some- 
time in fashion in Bombay. The machine is practically 
identical with Jivan Charkha (Model A) which 
I believe you know.” 

** aecovseneee¥OU enquire about the count of yarn 
that the machine produces at 7 tolas per hour. A reply 
from the makers would not be enough. I would request 
you to arrange for getting a Charkha for test.” 

As suggested, we sent for the machine, but there 
was no reply As it osppeared exactly like a Jivan 
Chakha Model A, from the pleture given in the 
advertisement, we enquired of the manufacturer of 
Jiven Chakha at Bombay. The reply we recelved says: 
"From the picture you sent It appears to be an exact 
copy of model A, but it Is dificult to be sure,” 

We have made a thorough examination of the 
Jivan chakra Model A, long ego In the presence of 
Its m@nufacturer, and he was convinced that the 
machine does not y@ld more out-turn than the old 
charkha. He has ceased since then to manufacture 


the machine and has been making a type of Jivan 
Chakra with a simple spindle. 


We cannot anticipate any otber result 
Kamala charkha. Our inquirers will see from this 
that there is hardly any ground on which to 
recommend the Kamala charkha. However if Its 
manufacturer will send it to us we shall examlue it 
and send it back carriage pald and publish the result? 

We do not condemn the manufacturers of these 
machines, They deserve congratulations for their 
Ingenuity. We only want to show that the progress 
which they claim is a delusion. What is more, 
by sticking to such a claim and by not admitting 
the shortcomings of their invention when they see 


them, they are injuring thelr own interests as well 
as the country’s. ; 


fiom the 


A Suggestion to Manufacturers 
We havea suggestion to make tothe manufacturers | 
of the machines. They should not be discouraged. | 
There is hope of usefulness If some improvement is 
made, by which it could twist two, three or four 
strands of yarn together at greater speed than that 
of the old charkha. If the main wheel of the machine 
is so arranged that it could be worked with a paddle, 
its speed Is likely to increase. The speed could nearly 
be doubled, and if it could snot be availed of in 
spinning, it can certainly be so in twisting. If this 
improvement Is effected, we could have all sorts of 
sewlug and knitting cotton twisted profitably out of 
handspun yarn, The cotton twist used for making 
healds (used to control the warp in the process of 
weaving) can also be had from hand-spun stuff. 
This would create a wider market for the yarn. The 
orders that we receive every now and then show 
the need of producing such twisted cotton. © 


A Word about Old Charkhas 

Many of the spinning machine makers in judging 
of the speed of thelr machines compare them to an old 
charkha of sinall dimensions. A charkha of standard 
dimension, if worked by a diligent spinner, turns out 
double the quantity of yarn from the smaller type. This 
js @ matter of experlence. Many women seem to spin 
and wind very fast, but their out-turn is smaller than 
it should be. It Is seen that if spinning is done 
properly and zealously the out-turn is greater, even 
though the spinners be working slowly. 

The, purchasers of machine charkhas are 
misguided by the out-turn of lazy spinners on small 
charkhas. Some khad! workers are found to become 
hopeless on seeing the out-turn of such spinners. 
They must study the old charkha. Many a woman 
to whom the cbarkha is the bread of their life are 
given a hope of living by those who wear khadi. To 
wear khad! Is thus a boon to the spinners no doubt, 
but to teach them spinning in a’proper style is a 
still yreater boon, The energy that is being spent at 
Present to revive charkha would show better and 
greater results if attention is given to educate the 
spinners in this matter. ‘Mhis might look dificult, 
but therein Hes the gate of constructive work, The 
entrance in that pate is the first step to enter Into 
the Inner heart of the people. 

The Coming Khadi Exhibition 

It has been announced that a khadi exhibition 
will be held as before undet the aegis of the coming 
Cocanada Congress. It has also been declared that 
along with the show of khad! exhibits, demonstrations 
and competitions iu the various branches of the art 
will be held, This will be the third exhibition of its 
kind. It will ylve us an idea of the progress of khadi, 
and will Introduce the producers, purchasers and the 
artisans to eachother, ‘he experiences of the previous 
two exhibitions had thelr lessons, which must be borne 
in mind If the comlng exhibition Is to be turned to a 
greater advantage, Magantal K, Gandhi 
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Notes 


pes Swaraj Party’s unexpected triumph at the 
poils will, we hope, give their experiment the full 
chance of exploiting the ttmost possibilities of theit 
particular doctrive of obstruction, We bave no falth 
in it, we are oppressed by the signs of demorslisation ; 
but the Party has no ground for complaint. Neariy 
prety candidate that it sert {forward has topp:d tke 
list. We contemplate the result with genuine pleasure. 
We were nervous whether it would not be casting 
the teeth of the Congress at a future time in a certain 
eventuality that the Swaraj experiment failed because 
of uncertain lead and delayed permission. But 
neither the permissiveness of {he Delhi Resolution 
nor the late tlme at which it was rendered bad any 
ill effects as far as the electors were concerned. Such 
difficulties as the Party had to face were due to ore 
single fact: the dearth of a suitable sufficlency, cf 
candidates--a defect which could not have been cured 
by the most macompromising resolution of the Con~ 
gress. Tha lIsck was due to the operation cf the 
Criminal Taw Amendment Act in 1921, and the 
deliberate abstention of the cream of the Ne-changers 
from any participation in the Councils. As long es 
this Government lasts and as long as active public 
life ig handicapped by imprisonment, the prospect 


bas: to be faced asa permanent feature of 
Indian polltics. 

) 
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The assembling together cf the Public Services 
Commission row js an effective illustration of the way 
things are done In India, The agitation which gave 
birth to the Commission began ata thue when prices 
-and wages were high everywhere in the world and 
when the civil servants in Ind{a also felt the effects 
of the ecouomic aftermath of wer and rcace. But the 
official machinery is so slow tbat at the actual moment 
of the Commission's first meeting the world js caught 
in a gigantic trade depression and firancial chaos. 
Conditions have become s0 overwhelming that the 
English Government is contemplating or hes actually 
put into force drastic cuts in the selaries of its own 
permanent Civil Service. It is an odd sight that at 
the time of the Indian Commission’s peregrination the 
members of the English Civil Service should be in 
the throes of efforts to maintain their hold on their 
existing salaries and peiquisites. The very ineffeclency 
and dilatoriness of the procedure is to our mind the firal 
coudemuation of the present system. Financed by a 


grant, restored by the Viceory in the Assembly’s despite, 
tied by terms of reference with no present spplication 
tbe Commission pces forth to its predesiined purpose 
with the fateful alr of tragic destiny. We co rot 
expect that it will have wisdom, statesmanship or 
resolution enough to face the genuine financial issue 
and deai with it faithfully and accurately Whatever 
its decisions, of one thing we may be senre:—The 
scandal of this extravagant Civil Service will come to 
an end whenever the nation lays its kauds on the 
genuine springs of power- 

® 
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Apart from the particulartircidert cf the Incien 
question the most rematkable issue cf tke Imperial 
Conference was the definition of a rew dectrine cf 
Citizensh}p by Geaeral Smuts. Dr. Sapru wes justified 
in describing it as subtle, but the Sorth African 
Premier retorted by saying that it was a tivism. The 
bye-play cf phrases may be dismissed as a slight 
thing but in its essence the clei fut forward cn 
behalf of white domination was a subile platiude. 
General Snuts distinguished between citizcnship and 
political rights. He founded himself on the undeubted 
fact that there is a citizenship which is cemimon to 
the whole Empire and that politicel rights are various. 
But, be proceeded to draw the ipference—and bere is 
the subtle stroke—that poltical lights are 
something within the power of individual 
states and Dominions to give cr withheld, The 
inference Is wrong and the slight amount of p!ausibi- 
lity there is iu it, is due to @ confusion. The right 
of protection from attack by a fcreign sovereign Is 
no doubt one of the clements of citizenship. But 8s 
it happens it is one of the rights, perbaps tbe single 
one that attaches itself to a more simple conception, 
namely that of the status of subject. Subjection js sn 
older thing In the world’s history than citizenship. 
We had somehow or other come to imagine that 
subjection to the King in tbe Empire had been 
absorbed by the finer thing of mcdern times kpown 
as citizenship. General Smuts has revived the old 
conception egain as tue vital thing in the membership 
of the Brit!sh Empire end be proceeds to graft on it 
the idea of political rights an extraneous accident. 
What it amounts to Is the rival of the ancient entity 
of a subject bereft of democratic rights. In other words 
it is the resuscitation of despotism, the despot in the 
particular case being the King acting through irrespcn- 
sible agents. The interposal of reeponsible ministers 
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between King and subjects is looked apon as a particuler 
ttem in the evolution of modern geveruments ¢ssei- 
tlally adventitious. When the matter is understood in 
this light it will be seen at once how the subtlety of 
General Smuts has managed to ewasculete moders 
citizenship of its anost vital factor. Let us frankly 
say this. If the South African doctrine is accepted as 
the root of spring of Imperlal policy, it will mean the 
end of the Empire. There cannot be within one State 
(we refuse to be misled by the confused meanlug 
attached to the word Dominions) subjects and citizens. 
Subjection is political slavery; citizenship, freedom. It 
was Abraham Lincon who came to the central truth cf 
democratic citizenship, when he declared about America 
that the nation could not be half free and half slave. 
9 
* @ 
The names of Dr. Kitchlew and the Ali Brothers 
have become a veritable ted rag to the Times of India 
and their slightest activity fills it with a nightmare of 
alarm. In a pungent leaderette in its issue of the 
14th instant it empties all its vials of spleen on their 
heads for what it chcoses to describe in iis own con- 
siderat: manuer thelr ‘“‘brazzn effrontery”, in brirg- 
ing about the leaders’ conference at Auititsar to consl- 
der the Akal! situation in the Punjab. It feels puzzled 
how Mahomedans can feel any real interest in a 
“quarrel which has nothing to do with them cr thelr 
‘community’, end goes on to observe that much es it 
might differ with many of the actions of the Guru- 
dwara Prabandhak Committee and the Akalls ‘‘they 
have behind them the motive of an awakened commu- 
nal and teliglous consclousness’, and thet they ere 
acting under “‘the influence of the Geerest of all sour- 
ces of conduct”—but that ‘‘ tke so-called Malomedan 
leaders have no excuse of this kind. With them...... 
it is a cold-blooded wish to stir up trouble.’’ We are 
glad for the grudging admission regarding the 
purity and nobility of the Akalis’ motive. In our 
Opinion It furnishes the completest and the irost 
powerful argument In favour of participation by the 
country 6s a whele in the Akali struggle. If an 
organisation like the Prabandhak Committee, which 
on the admission of the Times itself has behind it 

_ the motive of an awakened teilgious consclence’’ 
and is moved to action by ‘‘one of the deepest of all 
Sources of conduct” and at the same tine bes 
established a reputation for a Feifectly peaceful and 
non-violent character that js admitted even by its 
opponents is to be meted out the treatment that it has 
been by the Punjab Governnient, it is certainly time for 
the notion to look up, for that would mean an absolute 
end of the very principle of free association and peace- 
ful action for the enforcement of legitimate rights. The 
Times thinks that the present matter is nét one ‘‘which 
either affects the feelings or the interests of Mahonie- 
dans.’ We take leave to suggest thar the Mahomedans 
with the scar of the Khilafat wrong (which still remains 
unsetiled) still fresh on thei: bedy might possibly care 
more for the principle of freedom of religious organisa- 
tlons for peaceful acticn than it suspects. 

The highly gratuitous and disinterested advice that 

follows viz. that the Mahomedans should keep aloof 
“until matters of vital Importance to them are satis- 


_ pregramme, 


factorily settled’’—~—which In effect means nothing but @ 
plous wish thst they should abide their turn till the 
Government hss fivished with the Akalis—we hore will 
beteturned with thanks. The journal concludes with @ 
solemn warnipg that an attempt to dreg the Maheme- 
dans into the presect quarrel between the Punjsb 
Government and the Sikbs will finally class the Ma- 
homedan Jeadets concerned as no Mehbouiedan leadeis 
but professional agitators. The serleusness with which 
the journal has taken upon itself the fuxcticn of pre- 
nouncing anethmas ard issuing certificates of merit in 
the right nigh fontifical style, seems to us to be 
wore amusing than impressive, for, we assure the T7mes 
thet the word “agitator” scarcely conveys 10 an avel- 
age Indien the terrible significance which it seems to 
attach to that word, and Messrs. Kitchlew and the Alt 
Brothers know perfectly well how to regard it. We 
are afraid our Anglc-Indian contemporary hes counted 
without its-host and it will not be long befcre it dis- 
covers that for once at least in its life it is beailns 
for its hare abovt the wrong bush. 


# 
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In a previous erticle we canvassed the pessibility 
of the dropping of the prosecutions in Ajmer, 
Saharanpur and other places. We epproached | tke 
matter from two points cf view: one of Non-co-opera- 
tlon and the other of social security. From both poluts 
of view aiding or abetting the prosecutions 1s @ 
suicidal course. As we Lave sald over and cover 
sgain it Is en uphill tesk, but it ls one which osght 
to be faced. A similar but a comparatively much 
easier situation Las arisen out of the triais agalnst 
the Sikh leadersein Amititsar. The trials are not the 
result of internecine strife. The aspect of sccial 
security is hence absent there. The Gest of our 
meu, th® flower of the Akall army, are arraigned 
for fighting for their faith and thelr country. Some cf 
them have already stood the test of tris] more than 
once, That there should even baa (alk of defence 
in their case Is unbearable. 

* 
am 

It is not that any ore of them is not prepared 
for sufferlng. Is it tbat any one of them has any 
faith left in the British courts? \We wonder, The circum- 
stances are more proyitious in the Punjab than 
anywhere else. The prosecuted are the leadera 
themselves, but they are ecting under the advice of 
men ike Pandit Motilal Nebru and Deskabandbu 
Das, who,.{n spite of their faith Im the obstructionlst 
cannot be accused of having the slightest 
faith in the law courts. They have questioned the 
Gandhian method of Council boycott, but they have 
never questioned the method or the necessity of the 
boycott of law courts. If they had, we have no doubt 
they would have gone back to law courts as surely 


as they are now pushing forward their obstructionist 
them to 


programme, May we not then count on 
persuade the Sikh leaders to abandon defence even 
now ? 

* 

* * 
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We are temp’ed to venture the suggestion becatse 
Of something definite we have begid about the Sikh 
Attitude, It is sald that the Sikh leaders do not want 
to offer any defence in the sense that learned law- 
yérs should make out a Strong case for them out of 
their legal knowledge. No. They do not want that 
any law of the Government should be pressed into aid 
in order that they may escape punishment. What 
they want is that some one should put thelr case 
truly and fully before the Government. They want the 
help not so much of those who can make them out 
to be guilty of no offence under the law, as of those 
whe can place before the Government the true Sikh 
position, the real offence of the Sikh community. 
They know that no one can do It better than Pandit 
Motilal Nehru or Deshabandhu Das, and hence their 
téquest to them for their advice, 

h 
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- The question then is: should Panditji and Mr. 
Das appear before the Court and give the public 
even the slightest cause to imagine that they have 
any {sith in having justice at the hards of the 
Government ? We belleve they should not. We 
. submit a far simpler manner Is open to theui—the 
manner employed by themselves when they stood 
thelr trials a few months ago. Panditji, we remember 
did not even care to prejare a statement. His was 
the first case of the kind before the Allahabad 
Magistrate. We do not think that the Magistrate was 
prepared for the brief straight speech with which he 
declared his refusal to plead before a government 
that stood discredited and unworthy of any confidence, 
That unwritten speech had more effect on tbe 
couniry than many a long statement. Deshabandbu 
made a statement which was herdly characterised by 
length. We submit they could help the Sikh leaders 
in drafting a similar statement setting out thelr whole 
position. We are sure the Sikh leaders will appreciate 
their advice and agree to making a joint statement 
before the court, and abstain from tsking any 
further part In the proceedings. We do nct think we 
are asking too much either from the Sikh leaders or 
treir advisers in offering this suggestion. The moral 
effect of the step will be great enough so far as the 
Sikh community is concerned. It wiil be greeter, and 
substantially reassuring on the nation which has 
yet to fight its battle through. 


Khadi Notes 
(Conelnded from the last 7ssu.) 
Raw Cotton 
It would be a study tor the observers of the exhi- 
bition if each province would send its cotton of all 
varieties in its different siages aud as many particulars 
about it as they can; for instance, the average of 
rain fall, its season, the acreage of crop, the ginning 
percentage, description of soll with a sansple of it and 
other useful information. 
Implements 
Improved spinning wheels, carding bows, ginning 
charkhas must be-brought to the exhibition, but the 
senders must have a knowledge of the various things 
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manufactured in different provinces, so thet they cen 
have an idea of thelr own speciality before they send 
them for exhibits. If exhibitions ere to be economi- 
cally conducted these things should be sttended to. 


For the future guidamce of inventors and mant- 
facturers of implements it is secessary that photoes 
should be taken of such new and iinportent things as 
are brought to the exhibition, and give them ine 
report with all the details. We have not had any 
stich report of the last two exhibitions, but as they 
promise to become a pait and farce] of the great 
yearly gathering, it is but proper that arrangements 
should be made beforehand to take exhaustive notes 
and give them jn the form of a report which should 
be published in cur lingua Indico, This means expense 
of course, but it will b2 repaid by serving as a guide 
to the would-be exhibitors, Inventors and manu- 
factures, who are likely to’ be saved a good deal of 
time and trouble. 


In the weaving section, looms working vatious designs 
gre usually put up, This is well as far as it goes. But 
it would be instri@tive tothe public if reed making. 
heald making, size brush making etc. are also included In 
treed making various kinds of splints are used in different 
provinces. It would be. worthwhile to send samplet — 
of these things to the exhibition. In heald making we 
have to see whether those inade by the old method could” 
be replaced by the healds of the new patterns, end 
whether the latter could be prepared in village homes. 
These rew healds which are being used in mills and 
factories require a sort of varnish o2 ft. It would be 
worthwhile to know whether this can be prepared 
by our country folk oui of indigenous materials, 
Then there are sizing brushes which are difficult to 
obtain. These, again, are cf varius kinds, different — 
grass rccts are used in it. It would be instructive 
if demonstrations of tying these brushes are given. 
Seeds and plants of the material used should also be 
exhibited. There are many such things which are 
important for simplifying ithe manufacture of kksdi in 
every corner of this country, ond if khadi workers of 
different provinces take tothe work gerlously, they can 
make the coming exhibitlon a place of deep study. 


Ingredients 

As Dr. Roy has said, the old inheritence of the 
cowprebensive art of dyeing and printing is practically 
dying away. Several vegetable ingredients which were 
abundant and cheap some years ago are things of 
curiosity now-a-days. Jajiih, Al, Surangt and such 
other dyelng ingredients are scarce. It would be 
profitable to show on which soil they grow and how 
they are cultivated. 

Vo make the exhibition a success for all those 
interested in tke progress cf art and Industry, 
exhibitors should try their level best to exhibit things 
and demonstrate experiments and working of things of 
national utility. It is for those In charge of the 
management of the exhibition to make proper 
arrangement of food, shelter and sanitation fc 
exhibitors, demonstrators and competitors, just as Ix 
done for delegates to the Congress. 

Meaganial K, Gandhi 
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Poppy Day 


Monday was celebrated as Poppy Day in memory 
of the Allied dead that fell in the fields of Flanders 
strewn with popples—poppies which in the eyes of 
imagination display a deeper colour because cf the 
red blood that has flown to water its rools. The 
Government has chosen to nianke use of the day's 
celebrations for the collection of funds to help the 
ex-service men who are now ia distress, Somehow 
the whole procedure struck us as a@ sickenizg plece 
of hypocricy. Tue Government and its supporters 
expicited the memory of the sacred dead for their 
own purpcses. Those who made the supreme sacrifice 
are beyond pra'se or condemnation. What really 
concerned us was the mean use to which the memcry 
of great deeds was pet for politics! and mercenary 
advantages. The mere fact that the governments of 
to-day have failed In their duty to such en extert es 


to fill the Empire with sad Cerel‘cts of 
unemployed ex~service men is condemnation 
enough cof statesmen and  admministratcrs. If 


they hed any self-respect, they should promptly 
vanish from their places and make room for others 
who would fook upon the rellef of such tunemployed 
as thelr primary responsibility, For modern govern- 
ments to hold office without putting en end to this 
reproach is bad enongh. But when they proceed to 
appeal to the common people to relieve them of thelr 
duty, because the victims of governmental neglect 
Were the peers of «those that fell, the thing js 
unspeakable. It is the exploitation of personality. It 
is almost like our own politiclans wko seek particular 
narrow ends in the name of Mr. Gandhi and c1y 


“Mahatma Gandhi-ki-jai.’ But such pageants 
have in them the richness cf noble fossibill. 
tles. The memory of great achievements and 


transcendent heroisms _—_ are 
chastening of national concelts, the building up of 
strength. But in that cass, we*should look to wide 
human impulses, not to the service of narrow egotistical 


ends. The Day was dedicated to the memory of those 
who fell amongst the red poppies. But it Js not only 
Erglishmen, Indians, Belgians and Mrenchmen that 
found their resting places amidst the blazing fields of 
sleep and light. Those who were counted enemies 
also had a share in the inaking of the plants that 
are waving thelr tragic bloons. If we must remember 
the heroism of the great of our race made cne in 
daata let us not engage curselves iu the wicked 
business of honowing ‘‘our” dezd and leaving out 
of account “‘thelrs’”, ‘The young men whose bodies 
were riven, did not belong to ‘them’ or to eee 


they are a psrpe2'ual possession of the human race, 
We should very much like to see the ritual of a 
Poppy day in which the celebrants, wise of intention, 
pure of motive, dedicated and merciful, will remember 
Only the strength and sactifice that made slush and 
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cand dunes sacred, and Glsregerd the wicked ambi- 
tlous in the background, But we do not think that 
the world fs now cepable of euch en ection; we ere 
sire no government is. And till such a deed is 
possible, we should prefer that tke sculs of those that 
died be ieft in peace. 


Changes in the Constitution 


The Committee appointed by the Delhi Congress 
to enquire Into the necessity or expediencey of 
amending the Constitution has a number of sroblems 
to solve. The Committee has decided that there Is no 
need for the members formally to meet, and we think 
it is a wise decision. The work is such thet a good 
deal can be done by way of correspondence. Before 
the final recommendations are drafted (we assume 
there will be nothing in the nature of a voluminous 
report) the Yembers will have to meet and talk 
things over. We think that this necessary conference 
can be had in Cocanada itself. But it would be 
probably necessary that the members of the Committee 
should get to the place a day or so earlier. Pandit 
JawakLaria: Nehru, the convener of the Committee, bas 
mangged to get together e@ series of suggestions from 
various Congressmen, As far as we can make cut, 
the more important of the proposed amendments 
relate to the Creed, the number of delegates, discipline 
and the creation of {fresh bodies to control finance 
and election disputes, 


I 


The controversy sbout the Creed has now become 
almost a perennial, Befo:e Surat, the Congrss had ro 
corstituticn, much Jess a formal creed. The original 
creed was framed in 1908 by the Allahabad Conver- 
tlon—tbe obj ctlve being the attainment of  self=- 
government on Colonial lines. The method was 
constitutional. In Nagpur, the creed was changed; 
the political goal being an undefined Swaraj, and 
constitutionglism disappeared in favour of peace and 
legitimatesess. Such opposition as there was to the 
new creed came from those who hold tkat Swaraj 
Sans Phrase was too violent an extremism and was 
intellectually and practically undistinguishable from sove- 
reign independence. Dut tine brought its revenge at 
a remarkably quick pace, A year later in Ahmedabad 
the Nagpur Creed was severely assailed, and it fell 
to Mr. Gandh!l to save the Creed as against 
those who wanted to goto the whole hog. Mr. Jinnah 
in Nagpur thought that Swaraj without qualification 
was the dreaded declaratlon of independence and 
the beginning of the revolution. In Ahmedabad 
that very absence of definition became 
a rock of offending with Maulana Hasrat Mohanl. 
Ife reckoned that the ambiguity of the word Swaraj 
hed in it the seeds of weakness and thwarted purpose. 
The Maulana failed to carry the Congress with him. 
The advocates of ‘“Independeyce”’ returzed to the attack 
in 1922, The glery or shame of Gaya was the coming 
into existence of the Swa:aj Party; butin our judgment 
the acutest words sald there fell from the lips of Begum 
Hasrat Mohan!, She said that the constitutionslism 
amounting to the repudiation of Gandhian 
Non-co-operation was the logical consequence of the 
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ee of her husband’s resolution at Alimedabad 

a instance of Mr, Gandhi, It was a profound 
S@ying snd was not Inspired by the accident tbat it 
was Maulana Iasrat Mohan! who led the I's's in the 
Steat tournament. The confusion thst Gaya bred 
wes tesolved by Delhi; but ty the interval was the 
Kenya decision. Kenya sent men back to the sitack 
foiled in Ahmedabad and Gaya, 


fri 
iken happened a 
Curious and bpened 


significant thing:—Mavlana Mahomed 
All opposed tha 


change, . end he was gbie 
to carry the Congress wiih him, The story cf all 
these incidents kas thls meening:—Tke fornatula 


fancied by cur fathers in pelitical life, of indie. 
pensability of British tule, is actively repudiated by 
the revolutionary schoo! of cur time and gevetation. 
As for ourselves, we cannot imagive for a minute 
any set of practical conditions which can keep India 
within the British Empire. H'story, geography, 
philosophy—everything is against the perpetration of 
this urnatural Eoncape. We i:ay be prepared to 
tolerate some of the elements of the efiiliation as an 
inevitable evi!; but there's in us no wish oy assutance 
of its permanency. If we are forced tochccse Letween 
Empire and Independence, we weuld certainly 
repudiate Iimpire. But we ar2 not in a huity to make 
the declaration: the existing formula cf tke crecd is 
satisfactory enough. One cecnsideration weigbs with 
us. We have not yet made good cur right to think 
of a formula which would transcend what was 
considered good in Gaya, Individual oplnions may 
vary; but the Indian ret?on has ro moral rigkt 
to-day {o handle the high tokens of independence 
and international equaliliy, There must be a balarce 
between achicvement and desire. As fcr altering the 
word about the means, we sheuld prefer to leave 
it alone, 


Il 


The question of the strength cf delegation to the 
Congress strikes us as altogether premature. Amendments 
to the ccrstifution are nct to be prososed on purely 
abstract or doctrinaire grounds. We have to be 
guided by recent or accumulated expearlence. We find 


no reason to suppose thatanythivg that has nappened 
in recant politics ( for good or jor evil ) was due to 
excess or defect in the number of delegates returned 
to cr attending the Congress. The present rule is to 
Lave cone member to represent not less than filly 
thousand of the population. It is true that the Special 
Session in Delhi wes not numercusly attended; but 
it was not due to ary unsoundness in the scherne 
of representation, Weskness and internal conflict 
had reduced the vigcur of folitical life; the most 
perfect constitution in the world cannot pour vitality 
into a people that are debilitated. We can quite under- 
stand the plea that 6,069 Is too fantastic a 
number for a deliberative assembly; so it Js; 
but 3,000 and 1,500 will be cqually unmanage- 
able. At the present moment the Congress 
ist not a® deliberative assembly at all—it Is a popular 
referrendum for registerlng the ropular will in the 
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broad lines of pulicy. It is true that distances make it 
impossible for the Congress to be even an accurate 
Referrendum, If wa wish to achleve that object, the 
tight way is not to go about reducing the strength 
of delegation, but to devise otber machinery for the 
Purpese, We would rather prefer following the practice 
of the English Trade Union Congress. But we are 
not intimately acquainted with the procedure. But 
like to evaluate 
in the open sessions. For that 
purpose, there is no use cur falling back cn the 
population as recorded in the Census Reports and 
claiming that they are all back cf the delegates. We 
know they sre net, except in a vague and wide way; 
which for folitical purposes is no way at all. The 
only sectlon of the public on whcse support we can 
go forward is the members of the Congress organise- 
tion—tbhe {cur anna voters. We should like to see 
dev's2>d a scheme by which each individual delegate 
mickt know automatically what is h’s quantitative, 
Cemocratic, folitical worth. But we confess we are not 
ready wth cne at the present moment. There is no 
hatm, lowever, jn waiting. The definite need will 
Rise some time soon; we shall deal with it then. 
But the! need js not there. 


roughly speaking, we should 


the vctes recorded 


Ii! 


The discipline cf the Congress is all important. If 
it is to function as an organisation and not degenerate 
into a rabble, there must be means to bring individual 


metwnbers and -component bodies under «a common 
instruction. The constitution is perfectly helpless eg! 
gerinst the defiance aud rebellion of members, 
individually and in ercurps. Indian politics in 1923 was 
the story of a rebellion which succeeded because there 
was no provision In the ccnstitution to deal with 
it. Net that we are oblivious of the difficulties of 
framing sanctions in a prrely voluntary associetion, 
Oar organisation can survive and work togetker for 


good only by general concensus of opinion. In the 
ght of this conflict cf considerations, notbing in tke 
nature of drastic actlon against recalcitrence Is possible. 
Sut we regard tat it will be wmecessary some day, 
and we shall have to face the prospect with equanimity. 
Vor the tlne being, the position should be canvassed 


alovg the lines suggested by Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar. 
he Congress should make a distinction between 
mandatory an advisory resolutions. The distinction, 
cau be founded on one or both of two facis.—Quatity 
and quantity. If a resolution is specifically advisory, 
there !s nothing more to ba said. But ff a resolution 
commends actian or prevents action /n clearterms, the 
quantitative test comes In. It may sound mechanical, 
but In the absence of anything better the rule may be as 
follows:—If there is a substantial majority, say two- 
thirds or three-fourths of the votes recorded, there should 
be mandatory effect. That is the utmost extent to which 
we can go now. If the question is pressed :—‘‘What js 
to be done if even a mandatory resolution is 
disobered?”’ we confess we have no cogent answer, 
We must leave it to public opinion. 
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trcuble nearly all 
to validity. If 
there skculd be 


have been giving 
through the past year—disprtes as 
controversy related to individuals, 
little difficulty in decision. But tnfeiturately the 
quarrels have gone on party lines and in the 
present state of Indian politics it is nearly in pcssible 
to get at an adhoc tribunal free fromthe suspicion of 
patty blas, The present procedure for the settlement 
of such disputes is as follows:—The right of appeal in 
provincial disputes les to the Al!-India Commlstee. 
The All-India Commniitee, whenever this jurisdiction 
is Invoked, refers the questicns to the Working 
Committee, which in Its turn passes the matter on to 
one or nore of its members for excauiry and repott. 
(In the case cf the Bengal dispute, the reference was 
not to a member of the Working Committee.) The 
report ig made; the Werking Cemuittee niakes a 
recommendation to the Ail-India Committee, The 
All-India Committee In its turn eppoints ai sub- 
committee to niake a report, On the report {it gives 
lis decision. Beyond that, there is a fine! tight of 
appeal to the Congress, but it Is seldom exercised. 
Tne very sistement of the precedure Gcmonstrates 
its complexity. But more then that, it's vitleted by 
any Dias, Electlon disputes have to be disposed of 
is 20 Atmosphere of jodiclal impartiality. That is the 
last thing secured mow. lor all practical purposes, it 
is the All-India Commiitee that decides the question. 
The Committee Is tco big to act jodicially, saa 
matter cf-fact it decides on party lines. The easiest 
way of getting out of the difficulty will be to meke 
provision for the appointment of an All-India 
Tribunal by the Congress, It shovld be independ:nt 
of the Executive, and its decisions irreversible except 
by the Congress itself. The selection cf members 
should be guided by the sole desire to get together a 
body of men whose decisions will convey the impres- 
sion of integrity and impartiality. To ensure this 
result, we would prefer the constitetfon of the 
Tribunal on a three-yearly hasls—there should be 
three members, one of whom will go out of office 
every year. It is important that the ‘Tribunal 
asa whole should not be affected by the passing 
currents of political opinion, which tend more and 
more to work themselves oxt on party Ines. During 
the first two years, the one to go out of office may 
be determined by lot. At the end o' three years, we 
a have the Tribunals es neatly impartial and judi- 
clat-minded as any specific arrangement can make it, 

Then there fs the need for the creation of an adeqate 
machinery and the framing of rules to ensure the 
regulation of Congress finances, The Congress is now 
handling large sums of money and it is thue that we got 
beyond the habit of relying on personal honesty and 
accuracy for the proper administration of funds. The 
recent experience cf the Khilafat is Warning encugh 
to those who have eyes to see, We imagine it would 
be possible, with the assistance of un experlenced ac- 
countant, to frame the necessary rules in the matter. 
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Elections 


A Liberal’s Revelations ! 


In course ofa reply to a Swaiaj party electioneer- 
ing manifesto a writer writing in the Servant of 
India over the pen-name ‘‘A Liberal” runs full tilt 
egainst Non-co-operation and Non-cc-operators, flinging 
all sorts of horrible accusations that he happens to 
stumble against In his indiscriminate rage, egainst 
them. The article is an extrembly self-revealing one. 
The writer seems to bea firm believer in the 
bureaucratic theory of law and order and certainly 
Geserves to be congratulated on his wonderful feat of 


keeping his faith in tact in a theory, practical 
application whereof illustrated itself in such blood- 
curdiing events like the Curu-ke-Bagh thet has 


shocked and horrified the consclence of all right 
thinking people In the world from Romain Rolland 
downwards. 

If the writer had merely confined lilmself to 
affirming his faithin his pet theory with all its natural 
iuiplications including the incarceration of thousands 
cf peaceful citizens under the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, for which he holds the Jaw—break/ng campaign 
of the Non-cc~operators to be solely responsible, it would 
have been understandable enough. It would have 
only served to prove what is obvious enough that the 
bureauctatic mentality is not merely confined to the 
white officials but is also the estate of several people 


who claim JLjiberalism as thelr creed and that 
given a chance they would act exactly as 
{he bureaucracy has core, But one is rather 


taken aback when in the same breath the ariter goes 
onto claim the credit for getting repressive legislation 
abrogated. There certainly seems to be some 
confusion of ideas here. For, if the Jaws were just and 
proper the right course would have been to retain and 
uphold them and assume {::li responsibility for thelr 


enforcement; but if they were res!ly oppressive then 
certalnly to eporove or enforce them egainst public 
conscience cannot possibly be called by any other neme 
except repression, and if the Moderates directly or 
indirectly participated in their operation they cannot 
escape the charge of having aided repression. But 
that Is precisely the thing that the writer of the 
arilcle denles. “The Moderstes have neither approved 
nor supperted repression.” One would infer from this 


Statement that the Government enforced penal 
measures sgainst the Nou-co-orerators in tre teeth of 
the Liberals’ opposition, Let us see what the Govern- 
ment of India itself has to say on the matter:— 

“It Is with the co-operation of the people of India 
that British :ule In India hitherto has been carried 
on, end it is essential for its continued success 
that there should be such co-operation. Jt has 
therefore been regarded by the Gcvernment of India as 
of ths utmost consequence that they shold carry with 
them so far as practicable in any measure that they took 
against the Non-co-operation n.ovement, the approval and 
acquieacerce cf Indian opinion. Evidence is given by 
tke recent debates in the Indian legiala‘ure that 7m ‘his 
they have been largely successful” ( ade the Viceroy's 
d2spatch to the Secretary of State dated Feb £ 1922 


Italses are ours.) 
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Let us point ont here that the measures used. 
sgainst the Non-co-orerators mostly consisted of those 
very measures which the Liberals themselves later on 
tried to get repeeled on the plea of their being of a 
repressive character though not slways with the seme 
tesult. We feel we may safely leave to history to 
judge whether tke Liberais can escape responsibility for 
Goveroment tepression and the resulting suffering by 
the shoving it on to the Civil Disobedience campaign 
started by the Non-co-opertors against laws which not 
only they but the Liberals themselves considered 
as oppressive and repugnant to conscience. 
But, that is not all. Not content with charging the 
Non-co-operstors with the consequences following from 
the operation cf repressive legistation, to which the 
Moderates on the admission of the Government of 
India themselves gave moral support, the writer 
proceeds to trace all the ills that the country has 
suffered from, or that his inagination can summon, to 
the activities carried on and supported by the Non-co- 
operators out of the T. S. Fund, and draws upa long 
list of all the ricts and disturbances that took place in 


the country durlzg the last years 1921 and’22 es 


illustrations in point. We feel that no greater cowpli- 
ment could be paid to the administrative genius of 
the Non-co-operators than that they should be 
expected to achieve ig the years 1921 and ’22 what 
the Government of India with ali its machinery of 
law and order backed by the entire revenues of the 
country failed to accomplish in the years 1922 and 
23. A glance at the comparative figures about the 
communal and political riots in these two periods 
tespectively wiil amply bear cut what we mean, 


‘*What compassion for the siarving poor, what 
anxiety for their weal!’ exclaims thes irate writer. May 
we point out to cur enthusiastic friend that at least 
50% of the Tilak Swaraj Fund was spent furely on 
Khadi work which went solely to tke amelioration 
of the starving and  half-siarving pcor of the 
country, and in praise of which men like Dr. 
P. C, Roy have paid suck a glowlsg tribute ? May 
we again polrft out that the major portion of the 
remaining 50% was egain spent on the removal of 
untouchability and preaching of temperance in which 
matter according to the unimpeachable testimony of 
Mr, Pussyfoot Johnson himself, Mr. Gsndhi 
achieved more in one year {hen any one else in 
any other country of the world in the same period? 


Tf to these we mey add the amount that was 
spent on national education, it will te seen that 
the money left to the Non-co-operators for general 
propaganda to which the ‘Liberal’ ascribes all the 
troubles in the country is vety negligible indeed. We 
do not think a completer refutation could be offered 
of the charge of misuse of the T. S. Fund. 


The ‘Liberal’ concludes by referring to the 
Swarajists as the herd of a tragedy—the tragedy 
ef ‘theory killed by fact. We think the phrase 
furnishes the best description of the Moderate parly 
itself. It is still clinging to the corpse of the Reforms 
{roin which life has departed. It feels it but cannot 
tear itself away ftom the de.usicn, What a pity! 
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A Farewell Message 


Mr. Atdrews writes:— 


“It hes been almost impessible during tke last few 
days either to think or to write:—the strain has been 
£0 great. but I wish very much indeed, as I go to 
England, to take with me the prayers and blessings 
of those I love. It became quite clear that I shou'd 
not go to Africa. Mahstmaji himself had given me 
instructions vot to go to Africa, df my vistt was 
likely to inflame the White settlers; and the general 
cpinfon was that it would. The President of the East 
African Indian Congress, Mr. Manibhai Desai, felt 
that I should not go to Africa but to England. He 
wished me especially to take up {he question of Kenya 
Iumigration restriction, whieh still remains unsettled. 
The two Governors cf Uganda and Kenya are sending 
thelr own recommendations, which are likely to be 
adverse to Indlans. This is a question which I ave 
vety thorougly siudied, and on which I can give 
expert Information. I Lave to acknowledge, alse, that 
there is a real need to consult a nerve specialist on 
the ground ef health; and this may mean a great 
Geal for my future usefulness and service. This 
can best be dcne in England and the doctor here 
kas advised me to go on this ground alone. Further 
more, I am specially anxious to make the truth about 
Mahatma Gandhi known amcng my own countrymen 
and to contradict the false impressions about him. 
Lastly, I have a very sacred duty to perfcrm in 
visiting the brotbers and sisters of Mr. W. W. Pearson, 
and leaving to them personally ihe prayers and the 
sympathy of ail who loved him in India.” 


Sikh Affairs 


ee ten ee 


Muktsar 

It is significant to note that the Price at Muktsar 
are vsing every means to provoke the Akalis into 
becoming violent. They enter the Gurudwaras forcibly, 
with uniforms on and do many acts of high-handed- 
ness. The Akalis on watch at the gate are abused 
and threatened. 

The jathas-from Amritsar on their way to Jaito 
stop at Kabar-wachka, Dist. Ferozepore. Since 
25th October the tehsildar, sub-inspector and gaildar 
have been busy forbidding the people to give food to 
the Akalis. However, people are serving the Akalis 
in every possible way. 

S. Kahan Singh Rais has been sentenced to four 
years’ imprisonment for refusing to carry ont the 
order of torturing S. Barkat Singh by putting him 
in confinement. 

This written order was proclaimed in the meeting 
that was held at the instance of the authorities in 
the Muktsar Tehsil:— ‘As the political movement in 
the ilaga is progressing, some steps should be 
taken. As the Patwaris can be very serviceable in 
securing information, they should send aweekly report 
of their respective ilaqas. Special messengers should 
be employed and they should be strictly directed not 
to show: the letters to anybody on the way. We hope 
that all of you will work whole-heartedly. The reports 
should specially mention the following items:— . 

(1) Date of a meeting held, (2) Lectures and 
topics of their lectures, (3) Amount of provision 
supplied to Akalis and by whom P (4) The names of 


active part in supplying the 
aildars and 


took 
pt ovisions, particularly of Numbardas, Z 
Suphedposhs. 
(2) A special report of Akalis 
(a) Serial number (b) name with 


those who 


showing:?— 
parentag © 
residence (c) ago (d) Active should 
specially noted («) Specific number of Akalis coming 
to a village and (f) a liet of the workers. 

Severe action will he taken against those who show 
any sign of negligence. 

Ludhiana ; co ee 

The houses of Sardar Guibadan Singh S. Birsingn 
and §. Harnam Singh who were arrested at the 
Gillan Diwan have been searched. Along with tke search 
warrants of S. Birsingh’s house, there was an order 
for the confiscation of his property. 

Arrests were made on 27th Oct. of S. Ramsingh, 
Assistant Seoretary of Dist. S. G. P. C. and of 8. 
Ranjit Singh, Secretary District Sikh League, on 
the charge of circulating the communiques of the 
S. G. P. 0. Randhir Singh, Secretary District S. CG. 
P. O. was also arrested, along with a volanteer. The 
Police searched the office of the District G. C. and 
took away all papers, bank book, and some cash. The 
office of the Gurudwara Committee of Tehs'] Ludhiana 


too was searched. : 
S. Balwant Singh of Gajar Khan, member of S. C. 


P. C. writes that his private letters are Leing 
intercepted. 
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Amritsar bir 4 
A Jatha of 100 Akalis led by a wmililary ban 
with badges “unlawful aesociations of S. G. P. C. 


and Shromani Akali Dal” walks daily in the streets 
of Amritsar, while large processions of over 3000 
Akalis have at regulated intervals heen held at 
important centres like Lahore ete. 
Jaito : 

The 25 Akalis that reacbed Jaito from Muktsar 
were arrested and kept without food the whole night. 

The Jathas of 25 each reached Jaite, one from 
Muktsar and the other from Amritsar. The Jathas 
were arrested and were kept hungry not only for 
the night but, unlike before, were not given food 
even before proceeding to Bawal. 

The daily Jatha of 25 reached here as usual. It 
refused {o agree to the condition of returning efter two 
houre, and was arrested. 

Ferozepore authorities have hit upon a novel me- 
ihod of procurizg witnesses for irdentification of the 
arrested Akalis. On Arrival at Ferozepore the arrest- 
ed Akslis are photographed under the orders of tke 
police and witnesses are trained to identify tho wan 
with the help of these photoes. . . 

Government have begun to iesort to very base 
means. Even those who feed the Akalis on their wsy 
to Jaito are being molested by Government for their 
hospitality. In a village near Ferozepore six Sikbs 
have been arrested forthe “gravo” offence of supplyicg 
food to the hungry <Akalis, 


Statement of receipts and disbursements of the All Indla Congress Khaddar« D:paitment 
from Ist July to 30th September 1923 


SS 
Receijpts 


Balance as on 1-7=23 

In fixed deposit with the 

Bank of India, Ltd., 2,00,000-0-0 
Bank of Baroda, Ltd., 1,00,000-0-0 
Union Bank of Indja,Ltd., 1,51,935-0-0 
Shilotri Bank, Ltd., 25,000-0-0 
Incurrent account with the 

Central Bank of India, Lid., 1,849-6-0 
Punjab National Bank, Ltd., 9,209-6-3 
Bachhraj Jamnalal on behalf 


of the Member in Charge 85,090-G=4 573,0S4<2-7 
Khaddar Fund (car-marked ) 1,057=0=2 
Interest 6,352-12-9 
Brokerage 336-7=4 
Advances recovered 2 ,394=-1~9 
5 ,83,224-8=—7 


ES REE Se ECR ORT Ce eee ea er Oe aE 
Auditor’s Certificate 


I beg to certify tbat all my requireuents as av 
Auditor, have been complied with. 


I certify that In my opinion, the above return of 
receipts and disbursements exhibits a true and correct 
view of the state of the All India Congress Khaddar 
Depattment’s affairs according to the best of nly 
information and explanations given me and as shown 
by the books of the above Department. 


110, Medows street, Fort 
Bombay, 27th October, 1923. 


S/d C. H. Sopariwalla 
Hon, Auditor 


All India Congress Committee. 


Disbursements 


Loans to Provinces for Khaddar 
Production - 
Keraia 10,600-0-0 
Sind 5,000-0-9 15,090-0-0 
lixoenses of the General Department 
Pay Stationery Travelling 
25601529 9-1 2—0 §2=12=3 
Postage Miscellaneous 
12~10=6 11-4-9 
I: x;enses of the Production Branch 
Travelling Postage Stationery 
1147-13=6 42-15-0 12=10-3 
Pay Samples Miscellaneous 
1867-8-35 2-7-6 33-9-6 
Hawking of Khaddar 
Dead=stock 
Information Bureau 
Production Branch 
Advance paid 
Cash and investments 
In fixed deposit with the 
Bank of Baroda, Ltd., 1,00,009-0-0 
Punjab National Bank, Ltd,,2,00,000-9-0 
Union Bank of India, Itd., 1,54,610-0-0 


In current account with the 


‘Central Bank of India, Ltd., 63,280-15-0 
Punjab National Bank, Ltd., 11,8S0<{4-9 


Bachhraj Jamnanalon behalf of 
the Member in Charge 1,500,-15-11 550,490 158 


343-6-6 


3 , 1 07-0-0 
1 ,627+3-0 


175=0-0 
114-0 1S6-4=0 


6,469-11-5 


583 ,224-8=7 


S/d. M. N, Padwekar S/d. Jammalal Bajaj 
Accountant. Member in Charge 


All India Congress Khaddar Deparimen 


Printed and published by Ventlal Ohhaganlal Booch at Navajivan Press, Sarkhigara Vadi, Sarangpur, Ahmedatad. 
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Notes 

There {s published elsewhere in this isste a sim- 
inaty of the Leaders’ Conference held in Amritsar. The 
decisionsare fairly clear and becomingly modest. In thelr 
present share, they amount {to no more than recom- 
mendations to the Working Committee; but they 
truly represent the minds of those who had assem- 
bled together Iast week. It is a matter of regret 
that there yere not members of the Working Committee 
sufficiently numerous to constitute a quorum, and to 
get the resolutions technically passed. Prompt disposal 
would have b-en hea:tening to the Akalis. That is 
however a formality, The Government and the writers 
in the semi-official press were not blind to the real 
truth. What really mattered was the presence of all 
the leaders of the nation at the shaping of counsel 
to the Sikhs in the hour of their need. Barring the 
few that were kept back hy physical infirmity, they were 
all there. Every one present recognised that the 
Government’s attack on the Gurudwara Prabandhak 


Committee was due to the efficiency of its organisation - 


towards religious and political ends unacceptable 
to the Bureaucracy. Ivery cne sympathised with the 
Sikhs and was anxious to learn how most efficiently 
outside assistance could be rendered. The Prabandbak 
Committee leaders made no secret of the fact, that 
they were engaged In a religious struggle ard they 
were not daunted by its political consequences. There 
were long and frank talks which were helpful to both 
sides, both in teaching end in understanding. We 
are confi:ent that the Working Committee when it 
assembles together here in the course of the week 
will make {ul! use of the information already gathered. 


a 
%* 8 
The position itself is both interesting and 
difficult. Let us clearlv understand the balance of 


forces. On the one band is the Government. Of its 
resources we eed not speak—they are well-known. 
But the way it has come to its policy of to-day and its 
exact present content are worth observing. In the affair 
of the Keys and at Guru-ka-begh the Sikhs had come 
up against only & local Government. The local admini- 
stration was undoubtedly an agent of the Government 
of India, but it was bumanly and constittionally 
possible to make @ distinction between the Punjab and 
the Supreme Governments. Defiance of a Governor is 
not exactly the same thing as defiance of a Viceroy. 
Now’ there is no doubt that the issue is truly between 
the politically-minded, puritan Sikhs and the British 


Ahmedabad, Thursday 22nd November 1923 
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Raj. The interposition of the Punjab Government {ct 
legal surpcses dees not mask that jact. It is a@ biz 
thing and is being handled anxiously by Delhi. The 
first intention of the Government was to destroy the 
movement by what might be ca'led en eccnomic biock- 
ade. The Sikhs ere not primarily egriculturists; 
their profession ‘s scldlering. As a sace, bey are either 
soldiers of the Raj or its pensioners. A short while 
apo, there was en official conmmun’que threatening 
pensioners with the withholding of raymen's a penalty 
for politicel agitetion The idea was tha: sin ultareousty 
with the seveie operation of pension 1u'es, a regiment 
or two of Sikhs would be disbynded, with a wiew to 
bringing home to the Community how clesely beholden 
it was to official patronage. A certain amount cf trouble 
from the discontented fensiorers and the unemployed 
soldiers was to be reckoned with; but the bureavcracy 
felt that it was within its power to put dewn violent 
disorder. But rearly at the lest moment, there was 
an unexpected reversal of policy The change bas 
puzzled certain observers, but we think we can gress 
the reasons. Famine smengst the rensiorets and 
soldiers, even the outbreak of widespread violence 
would have Jeft the Prabandhak Committee in power 
and in the full command of its reseurces. Growth of 
violence might strenghen Babharism but eculi. jeave 
the policy of the Committee unshekrn. Wry, cn the 
other hand, the confusi:n aud sufi. rings caused by 
violence wou d bave shown uo to the Commiites’s poucy 
of noneviclence in the favourable Jight of contrast. 
As for unemployment, it was conceiveble that tte 
disciplined ex~soldler might seek employmest un: er tbe 
aegisof the Committee, and |carning the lesson of nen= 
violence be faithiul in the new allegiance Wratever 
the reasons, the policy which is now beng fut to 
the test is far otherwlse. The men who are supposed 
to be the brains of the Committee ore atrested and 
the Government hopes tbat the Jathas will scatter 
after a little while, The theory is that just as Nor -co- 
operation weakened after the arrest of Mr Gandhi, 
the Gurudwara mwovenent also wil weaken to death. 
‘he fact that the braln of the former was in one 
man’s head and that of the ‘atter was in the bexcés 
of fiftyecsixht different nake no 
difference. The Police have theretore besn instructed 
not to arrest the Juthes on any account Theie ney 


individunls should 


be processicns, demonstrations, sreecbes,—all in fiat 
defiance cf the Jaw; but it is all to bs ignored. The 
expectation is tuat in course of time, the morale of 
the Dal will weaken. When deterio:a:ion kas set it 
to the desired extent the Government woull proceed 
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to ‘‘rally’’ the demoralised elements, institute a fresh 
body of ‘‘reformers” and in their name take posses 
sion of the Gurudwaras. In one word, it is the pclicy 
of the French Government in the Rubr, leading up to 
a new seriés of Separatism. 


2 
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The position of the Sikhs Is equally intriguing. 
Their assets are these:—A just cause, pon-viclence, 
men and funds. They are fighting for their very exise 
tence, and dare not daliy with any counsel of com- 
promise in the matter of the inalienable civic right of 
free, non-violent organisation. As for men, there ‘s 
no doubt that the Akali Dal isa numerous body. 
Varlous figures have been mentioned, the highest be- 
ing a lakh (100,000), the lowest 50,000. They are all 
obedient to the orders of the Committee. Though this 
is the sowing season, even the agticul-ural Sikhs have 


responded to the call, acd Amritsar js full of them. 
It is expected that at a later stage, neatly the whole 
manhood of the community wiil be available. In the 
matter of funds, the case Is slightly comp’ex. Almest 
all the Gurudwaras have come under the administration 
of the Committee. They have endowments (some of 
them quite large), and at the moment of writicg, 
their annual income is estimated in 
lakhs. A good deal of the money is vesied in Barks 
and tke rest has to be paii over by the Mahants. 
As @ result of the pressure fromthe CGovernuient on 
the plea of the proclamation under the Criminal Law 
Amendm-nt Act, the Banks ate refusing to honour the 


drafts and chequesof the Committee. Some of the Mabants, . 


never over-testfal under the vigilent administration 
of the new regime, are inclined to create difficulties. 
Thisgs have not come to a crisis yet, but it is quite 
conceivable they may. Ii the financial strangling should 
be simultaneous with the creation of a new **Prabandhak 
Committee’, the position can be difficult, But the 
Sikhs are not worrying themselves about it. So much 
about the position of strength. The elenents of weak- 
ness are also there; but the most important of them 
is the lack of a directing brain. The members of the 
Committee now Standing their trial ars men of 
experience and ajiairs and possess the confidence 
of the community. There is no doubt that tkeir 
Temoval from the sphere of act’con bas caused 
inconvenience. The men who have succeded them: 
ate younger but are otherwise sane, se!f-possessed 
Gnd resourceful. But fn one Tespect, they are ata 
disadvantage—popular confidences is lacking. There is 
@ second clement of defectiveness. In spite of these 
truly revolutionary Proceedicgs, the courtry asa 
whole has not poured out that measure of sympathy 
which is justly the Akalis’ due. The Government has 
Often cowplaiged against the efficiency of Sikh publicity. 
Bat the charge did the Comtnittee {ojustice. The 
meaning of the struggle has not been allowed to be 
lost on the Sikhs; but as far as the rest of 
the country {s concerned, there was no publicity what- 
ever. The Sikhs can no longer afford to purste the 
former restricted Policy, 


In the existing situation, then, there are two needs 
to be met, well within the power of the Congress to 
fulfil—Pubiicity and Direction. These ere just what the 
Akalis want and It is what the Leaders’ Conferenee 
have recommerded the Working Committee to do. 
Acharya Cidwanl is already in Amritsar and ke may 
be invited by the Werking Committee to o:ganise and 
co-crdinate the Sikh publicly on a wider and more 
efficiént scale It has been suggested thet Dr. Kitch- 
lew and Pandit Jawsharlal Nebia u.cy assist the Sikhs 
with advice, 

* 
* * 

Bat it may be asked:—What {s to do rext? The 
Government dces not- desire to atrest the “law= 
breakers’; they do not want.to be embarrassed with 
multitudes of prisoners, The Jesson of Guru-ka-Begh 
is not lost on them. The Akalis in thelr turn are 
equally enxicus to bring their masses into action at 
the ea:llest possible moment. They want to force 
the hands of the Government to the point of shooting 
the Jathas duwn or of re:orting to anests on a large 
scale. Just now, the initiative seems to remain in the 
hands of the Government. Some bo!d calculated 
Stroke may easily transfer the initia:ive, and the 
Government will be compelled to adjust itself accor- 
dingly. The exact manner of bringing it about {fs 
dificult to predict, but we shall nct be a bit 
surprised at quick develerments. The trial in the 
conspiracy cas: is going on, and a good deal will 
depend on the development of evidence. 

6 
es 

The fourth Parliament of the present reign was 
dissolved on Friday last and Great Britafn Is in the 
throes of the General Elect’ov. The Issue on which 
Mr, Baldwin has professed to go to the ccuntry is 
the one that was familiar twenty years ago:— 
Protection or Free Trade. The question has been 
pusked to the front by unemployment. The protec- 
tionists contend that the shutting out of foreign (not 
Colonial) goods will give a new chance to home 
industries to develop and that the revival of 
manufactures will absoib the labour for which there 
ig nO present use. Mr. Baldwin !s concentrating on 
Protection as his election cry. But in the background 
Is the undoubted fact of the ineficiency of the 
present Government at home and abroad. Mr. Lloyd 
George {3 on sound ground when he says that the 
feebleness of the Cabinet during 1923 has brought 
Britala iato contempt in the Counsels cf Europe. 
It. ds true, but there is not  cne_ of 
the old -Government of Europe that is really 
efliclent. Inefficiency is a universal disease for the 
simple reason that the war and the destruction 
wrought by it have given tise to t:ewendous epic 
problems that are beyond the power of statesmarship 
to solve. The revelutionary Governments cf Russia 
and Italy have in them a teasonable measure of 
vitality, because the energy that was big encugh to 
overthrow the established order has in it the truth 
and suggestion of greatness. Ifa true revolution fs 
brought about in England, there will te hope of 
strength ant movenrent. But the pessape of pcs 
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from ithe ‘Lorles to dhe Liberals will not ‘be 
Snough to constitute a revolution of sufficient potency. 
cantante George, # spite of all opportunism and 
Putousness, is far and away ‘the strongest man 
*n British politics; ‘but the represents aa governing 
order thet has exhausted itself, The emergence of 
Labour into prominence may weet the need of the 
time; but we Strongly suspect ithat ts hour js still to 
come, It does not matter how the necessary revolution 
comes “bout, but the patty machinary of perpetual 
talk will break down and yield a more searching 
test ‘of truth. In Russie it was bloadshed; in Italy 
the overwhelming power of Mussolini avolded blood- 
shed; England waits for her turn. 

& 

e @ 

India hes a remote Interest in these doings, but 
she should ‘be wise to resolutely shut up her mind 
ageinst ithe temptation to reed the signs of political 
Weather. But in the simple things that  worrled the 
Politics of a Liberalism thet has now vanished from 
the Indian scene, the fortunes of England are not 
without significance. Thers is the ever recurring 
distress of quarrel. between Whitehsll and Delki 
and it is possible to juagine that tre fall of the 
Tories from power will help to restore the sweetness 
of Mr. Montagu’s suave days. We do nct deny the 
possibility. But there ere difficulties, If such a thing 
as Liberai-Labour co-operation can be ersured, it will 
no doubt mean the end of Toryism and the return to 
power of a hyphenated government of more or less 
“‘democratic’’? sympathies, Colonel Wedgewood cr 
Mr. Montagu or Lord Sinha might be the Indian 
Secretary. But let us say at cnce that we do not 
believe that it is going to happen. Labour has got 
a scheme of its own, a policy and phylosophy, that 
is not yet tripe for fulfilment. What will happen, 
however, if the Conservatives by themselves should 
count less than Liberals and Labourltes combined is 
puzzling enough. They will be strong enough to 
prevent the coming of protection, and the formation 


eof a Government by Mr. Baldwin. What 
more they will do, no one can confidently 
prophesy. But of one thing, we mey be 
certain. With three groups in the House in their 
present siate of equilibricm, it is clear that it ts 


impossible to form any stable government whatever. 
Formerly it was the swing of the pendulum that 
converted Parliamentarlanis:n intoa diverting and cynical 
spectacle. Now it is « more complex phenomemon— 
it is a triangle of forces. 
% 
® © 
An Amgio-Indian friend has been pressing on us 
the problems raised for him asa member of hig 
community, Here is what he says:—We are ina 
great difficulty. There are varying strains and degrees 
of European blood in us but we are Indians in every 
essential respect. Hitherto, we have been depending 
on the Government, and the Railways. Now we are 
being discharged from our places, because Indians 
could “be had cheaper. There is no room for us in 
the highsr appointments owing to lack o: University 


drastic . 


education, The Government doss not went wes, but 
we cannot do without the Government. We ere all 
Goverunient servants and we canrot therefore fight 
for our rights. We shell get the sack, There is no 
kind of future ‘before us.’ 

We appreciate every word in this statement 
and we sympathise with the community. 
But as faras wecan see,the process of dislodgment 
of Anglo-Indians from Government and Railwey 
services is really Inevitable, The sooner the community 
makes up its mind to stand on its own legs, the 
better, It isan wnhealthy and paresitic thing for 
a croup of people to remain perpetually dependent 
on any Government for their dally ‘bread. Our 
correspondent will have ito make up ‘his mind that his 
people’s future Is bound up with ‘the fate of the 
country and not with that of the Government in 
power—it does not matter which. It will mean ® re- 
volution in ‘their lives, and there will be a good deal of 
inconvenience, But the inconvenience should be faced 
now or later—whenever the growth of the community 
and the alignment of political forces make it impossible 
for the Gcvernmert to absotb all the young imen. 
There is only one thing to do:—thzy shoald go to 
fhe fand, and Jead the normal productive life of 


gericniture. 


An Interesting Interview 
Vor ths following cutting from “‘ The Advertiser,” 
Adelaide, we are indebted to Mr. Benarsi Das 
Chaturvedi. It is an intoresting docnment to Indian 
readers. Mr. Drew Pearson was inthe Ashram before he 
went to see the “ official’ in Poona. The “official” is 
Sir George Y,loyd, 


On Gandhi Day—just a year and a half after the 
Mabatma’s iniprisonment—I visited the gaol near 
this city where he {s confined, and talked with the 
nian who more than anyone else in India was res- 
ponstb’e for his arrest. The latter officiel, whose name 
I cannot divulge, is one of the highest in India. In 
words so graphic that I could almost pictrre the 
slender figure of Gandhi sitting before him, he 
described his talks with the Mahatma and the events 
leading up to the arrest. Tt was a story which pro- 
bibly few psople had heard. 

At the height of his campaign of Non-co-operation 
nry informant had called Gandhi to his office, Gandhi 
had been staging great bonfires, buralng English 
cloth, had begun a most successful boycott of the 
schools and courts, and had organised such ean 
effective campaign against the Prince of Wales that 
the streets down which his procession passed were 
almost empty. 

Then, to use the words of my Informant, “Gandhi 
pattered in here on his little bare feet and sat whee 
you’re sitting. And I warned him. You don’t knew 
what you’re doing,” I said, “‘but you insist on gcing 
ahead with this devilish prograimme, I’!l hold you 
responsible for every man, woman, and child thet ds 
killed.” 

“There won't be any, your Excellency,” he said, 

“Yes, there will,” I replied. ‘You're preach ing 
pon=violence, but that’s all theory. In practice {t 
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won't work out. There’s nosuch thing as non-violence 
in such @ campagin ag you are waging. You can’t 
control men’s passions. Remember, I hold you 
responsible,” 

His Excellency shook his finger at me as if I 
were Gandhi sitting opnosite him, 

“Gandhi came in again after it was all over—after 
the rlots and murders at Chauri Chaura. And I said:— 

“T told you what would happen. You are respon= 
sible.”’—-He covered 8s face with his hands and said, 
“Tl know it.’ 

“You know it! Well, can your knowing it bring 
back to life the men and women whose heads were 
ground into dust by the heels of your Indlan mob?” 

“Put me in gaol, your Excellency,’’? he moaned. 

“Yes. IT’ put you in gaol, but not until I get 
good and ready. Do you think I want to put a crown 
of thorns on your head?” He said he was going to 
fast for a week. 


A Colossal Experiment 


His Excellency paused and leaned back. Ina less 
Qnimated tone, ha added:— 


“Jast a thin soindly shrimp of a fellow he was, 
but he swayed 319,000,000 people and held them at 
his beck and cali. He didn’t care for material things, 
and preached nothing ‘but the ideals and morals of 
Indla. You can’t govern a country with ideals. Still 
that was where he got his grip upon the people. He 
was their god. Indla must always have its god, 
First it was Tilak, then Gandhi. now some one else 
to-morrow. He gave usa scare. Hig programme 
filled our gaols. You can’t go on atresting people for 
ever, you know—not when there are 319,000,000 of 
them. And if they had taken his next step and 
tefused to pay taxes, God knows where we should 
have been! Gandhi’s was the most colossal experiment 
in world’s history, end it came within an inch of 
succeeding. But he cculdn’t control men’s passions. 
They became violent, and he Called off his programme, 
You know the rest, We saoled him. I saw him 
three cays ago—in prison. Life seemed a litde dull. I 
think he would like to get out. He complained that I 
wouldo’t let him have any newsparers, ‘Why, I don’t 
even know who ls Prime Minister,” hesaid. ‘The best 
way to keep posted in politics is to keep out of gaol,’’ 
Ttold him, ‘‘Youw’il be glad to know that I’m leaving 
in afew months. You and I were never the best of friends, 
but at least we were candid with each other.” 

Here I interrupted to put the question I had 
come to ask-—permission to visit Gandhi in prison. 

“Absolutely impossible’? His Excellency cut me 


short. ‘‘The only way to gaol Gandhi ls to bury him 


allve. If we allowed people to come here and make a 
fuss over him he would become a martyr, and the 
gaol would be a Mecca for the world, We didn’t gaol 
Gandhi to put a crown of thorns on his head,” 

When I asked if there was any likelihood of 
Gandhi being releaged before hig six year’s term 
expires, he rep'ied, emphatically : = 


Not while I’m here. Of course, my term expires 
tt December, They can do whatever they like with 
him after I go back to England,’’ 


After descriling Mr, Gandhi's life in gaol Mr 
Pesrsou proceeds ;-~ 


Mr. Gandhi’s religiocs creed, as explained to 
me by his son, ig based upon two things: truth and 
non-violence. He is willing to dispense with all forms 
and ceremonies which the world calls religion, and 
retaln these two basic principles. 

According to his son, Mr. Gandhi does not wish to 
b2 released from prison by the pressure of a popular 
demand, but cnly by the Government Itseif, when 
it has suffered a change of heart towards the Indian 
people. He will win his release by no promise to 
abstain from fpolitics, but promises to devote the rest 
of his life to the liberation of his country. 


Compared to Christ 
given the reascns for  Gandhi’s 
from the lips of the man who wes 
responsibie for it, and I have described briefly the 
life of the Mahatma in gaol. There remains only to 
give the opinion of the mass of Indian people on the 
imprisonment of thelr ‘‘saint’? and leader, 

Indla is religious, Whether Hindu, Moslem, Parsi, 
or Sikh, it respects religion and knows the history cf 
other religions. Consequently, India knows Christianity. 
And everywhere in India I have heard Mahatma 
Gandhi’s imprisonment compared to the crucifixion 
of Jesus Christ. 

Gandhi, they polnt out ‘‘climbed down to the depths 
of human misery and woe, where men toll desperately 
and dle miserably down to the dark places of sweat 
and tears.’’ And like Christ, he found ‘‘that the 
mastery of the world waits upon him who js wiliing 
not to make others suffer, but to suffer himself”? He 
wore @ loin cloth that no msn in all the land shou'd 
be embarrased by a poverty greater than his own. 
Great crowds of 25,000 to 75,000 followed the 
Weaver of Sabarmati as they did the Carpenter of 
Nazareth. Four times he was Imprisoned, thrice beaten 
by the mobs, and once Jeft in the gutter to die, 

When Gandhl lay stricken in a South African 
hospital after an attack which had broken his arm, 
he was asked what legal procedure should be taken 
against his assailant, and he replied, ‘‘Why should I 
seck to injure cr punish him? The man did what he 
thought was right, risked his Ife for it, I believe 
in that man; I shall love him and win him to me.” 
And he did. 


Lt have 
imprisonment 


The Crucifixion 

An Indian Moderate who js a Christian, a national 
leader, and a frlend and admirer of the English, 
made this graphic comparison between the trial of 
Jesus Christ and of Mahatma Gandhl :— 

““\When the Roman Pro-consul arrested and 
convicted the Carpentcr of Nazareth, Roman prestige 
was maintained, property and vested Interests were 
prctected, and the populace quieted down and forgot 
all about thelr momentary leader, The Pro-consul 
showed undoubted discretion. Roman prestige was at 
stake—Roman prestige, which for generations was the 
guarantee of world peace. 

Wot that the Roman Pro-consul was without a 
of the greatness of the accused. He had 
eard something of His teachings and 
ehavictae, + The silence of Jesus, that Non-co-operator 
in eneakele, meade aprofound impression on the magis- 
trate and he ‘led feebly to save the prisoner. But 
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the ‘syttem’ had tied bim hatid and fcot. He 
could only wash his hands in futility, and hana over 
the accused to the extreme penalty of the law, 

‘So the judge, addressing Gandhi, the tVeaver cf 
Sabarmat! sald—‘‘The law Is no respectet of persons, 
Nevertheless, {t will bs lmpossible to fgnore the fact 
that you are in a different category from any person 
q have ever tried, or am likely ever to try. Also it 
would be impossible to Ignore that In the eyes of 
millions of your countrymen you are a great patriot 
and a great leader, or that thos: who differ from you 
in politics look up to you asa man of hich Idea's 
and leading a noble aud even a saintly life. I have 
to deal with you fy one character coly, It Is wy duty 
to judge you as a may subject to the law, who, by 
his own admisslon, broke the law end comuultted 


what to an erdinary men must appear to be a. great 
Offence against the State.” 


7 “Indian opinion,”’ concluded this Indian Moderate 
believes that when the great British statemensbip, 
with its clalm of record, in gcvernirg alien races, hag 
uO resources beyond arrestlng and convicting 
Mir, Gandhi, it bas openly declared its insolvency, 
kris: has started on the road which Rome followed.” 
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The Mind cf a Governcr 
The account of Mr. Drew Pest$pn’s talk 
which we publish elsewhere, with ‘His 


Excellency the Governor of Bombay-a few months 
ago is supremely Interesting.: Indian publicists heave 
had ‘opportunities of knowing through the currents of 
private talk-the kind of man that Sir George Lloyd 
is; but this is the first time the world has come into 
knowledge of the depth of his mind through a public 
statement. He has been frank tdscogcertingly frant, 
about Mr, Gandhi. There will, therefote, be-no impro- 
priety in our being frank with him. The most striking im- 
pression left by the report is thet Sir George I,loyd 
js a very hard and intensely narrow man. It Is not 
surprising thet he hes not responded to the spirit of 
Gandhism; the failure Js really due to a splritua! 
blindness which he shares with nearly all Ingilshmen. 
But we have the right toexpect understauding from 
a Governor; courtliness of language, suavity of mind, 
flexibility and catholiclty of outlook. But we miss it 
all. On the other hand, the hardness ard cruely {fs of 
a drill sergent’s, the mentality is that of Mr. Gandhi’s first 
custodian in Yeravada, the Superintendent who kept 
him standing all through a long Interview. Let it be 
clearly tuuderstood that we do rot complain because 
Slr George Iloyd imprisoned bin (thet particular 
grievance is against the whole of Indla—but let it re- 
main at thet), We can quite belleve that he regarded 
the imprisonment as essential. We dare say Pilate 
thought the Crucifixion was essential for the ma!ntenance 
of the Rowan Empire in Syria; but Pilate recognised 
spiritual masiery when he saw it and ‘‘marvelled 
rreatly’’, There was in himthe magic gift of wonder@- 
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the vision of sorrow. But Sir George Lioyd Is @ 
stranger to wonder and vision. Take for instauce Mr. 
Gandhi’s joke about the abysmal igno:ance jn which 
not only he but all fotitical prisoners were kept. 
‘'Why, I don’t ever. know who is Prime Minlster,’’ 
There were a hundred right ways in which the implled 
reproach could baye been met; but the reply ‘‘the 
way to keep pzsted up In politics is to keep out of 
gaol!” fg clearly one which would wever have been 
made by Pilate. To put a man Into prison, to bold 
the keys In your band, to keep bim@out of tonch with 
the Ilving days of man, and then, to insult bln becanse 
he chooses to renaln In jail in the service of a truth 
far beyond your possibility of vision~all this strikes 
us symptomatic of hardness, narrowness and essential 
cowardics 


At Amritsar 

The Teaders’ Conference Invited by the President 
of the All-India Congress Committee for the 13th 
instant was fairiy well attended. While the delibera- 
tlons weie sericusly handicapped by the absence of 
a few notable men (owing to pre-occupation In the 
election campaign of some, and illuess and pressivug 
provincial work In the case of others) the presence 
of both the All Brothers was suffclent guars@ntee of 
the success of the Conference. Others present Included 
Konda Veukatappaya, Lala Tejpatral, Motilal Nehru, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, George Joseph, Prakesany, Mrs, 
Naidu, Maulana Abal Kalam, Dr. Kitchlew, Ansari. 
The Hindus, Mussalmans and Sikhs of the Punjab 
were well represented. The questions ialsed by the 
Akeli situation are of so serlons and iroly national 
a nature that Mr. Venkatappaya feit rightly the need 
of calling into couns:! leaders cf actbority not on 
the Working Coinmittee. 

or reasons already indicated a certaln number of 
other workers were not present. Consequently there 
wes no formal meeting of the Working Committee, 
and the conclusions airived at Awrilsar were {reamed 
as recommendations to the Committee. It Is therefore 
in a position to take the ultimate decision with a 
clear cers: of the mind of the most important men 
in the public eye. 

Before I stummaris: the course of the discussion In | 
the Conference It is mecessary to observe that the 
final word was being forced by a difrerent wethod 
of persuasion. The most Impressive sigut in Amritsar 
and ils moral were not lost ov those who had come 
from far and neer. Evening and morning, Akall Jathas 
of the Dal accompanied by Irregulars as well as women 
and children were iarching up acd down the streets 
carrying the messsge of defiance to Government. In 
front marched the trained men In thse bieck uniform 
of Sikh Puritanism led by a milltary band marching 
at a steady pace. Over thelr head was a declaration 
in English, Gurumukh! and Urdu of thelr “‘unlewful. 
ness”. The members of the Conference saw the 
processions and some of them accompanied them. 
The atmosphere created by those demonstrations and 
the seriesof meetings in the Jalllanwalla Bag penetrated 
the Chamber of the Conference itself, 

The debate itself was prolonged, significant and, 
in the end, Ceclslve. It took two days, The first 
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meeting was & protracted and heated duel between 
Maviana Shauket Al! and Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
A number of omer people slso jolned, but they 
merely Belped to fill up the pauses. The Maul.na 
characteriati¢ally enough, wan'ed something to be 
dotte at ouce and regardless of consequences. Stung 
to teactiom, Panditjl adopted a non-possumus attitude, 
and tried to extinguish the Maulaua’s fite-works. 
Dr. Kitehlew added the suggestion that whatever 
there was to be done could be accomplished by the 
Satyagraba Committee if omy it was authorised ts 
do so, But it was all inconclusive. [nu the second 
meeung also the earlier stages were marked by @ 
tepitition of the first day. Finally, the discussion 
was brought tc a point by Mr. George Joseph, wo 
proposed’ a draft resolution. The draft was modified in 
consultation with Acharya Gidwani, Pandit Jasvaharle! 
Nehru and Maulana Mahomed All and _passed unani- 
mously im the tollowlng terms: 

1. “This Conferencs declares that the attack made 
by the Government on the Shiromani Gurudwara 
Prabandhak Committee and the Akali Dal is a direct 
challenge to the right of the free association of all 
Indlans for non-violent activities and belong convinced 
that the biow is aimed at all movements for freedom 
resolves to stand by the Sikhs andcalilsupom Hindus, 
Mussalmans, Christians, Parsees end all other people 
of India to render all possible assistance to jhe Sikhs 
in the present struggle, 


(1) This Conference fs further of opluion that an 
Aka'l Sahayaka Committee consisting of the follow- 
ing members with the power to co-opt: be appolnted 
to do effective propsganda all over the country, 
regarding the whole situation and torender necessary 
assistance including financial aid to the 
Akalis:—1 Mrs. Naidu, 2 Messra €, Rajagopalachari, 
3 T. Prakasam, 4 Deshpande, 5 R. Krishna Swauil 
Iyer, 6 Kelkar, 7 Vallabibhai Patel, 8 Jairamdas, 
9 Jawahariel Nehru, 10 Motilal Nehru, 11 Kitchlew, 
12 Lajpatrai, 13 Ansari, 14 Raghavendra, 15 Jamualal 
Bajaj, 16 Aney, 17 Rajeudia prasad, 18 C. R. Das, 
19 Phooken, 20 Mohawed All, 21 Shankat Alli, 
2M. A K, Azad, 23 Bharucha, 24 Gldwani, 25 
George Joseph, 26 ITiakim Ajmal Khan, 27 
Venkatappaya and 28 Seniansn, 

(2) That two members of this Committee shall reside 
in Amritsar to render all possible help to the Akalls 
and to organise a Publicity aud Intelligence Bureau ow 
behalf of the Congress io keep the Working Committee 
and the country in touch with the developments, 

2. This Conference regolyes that the - foregalug 
resolution be recommended to tae Working Committee 
for consideration and acceptance. 

The members. of the Civil Disobedience Committee 
who were In the leaders’ conference subsequently also 
had a meeting of thelr own committee and made the 
following recommendations to the Working Committee:—- 

1, That representatives of the Congress should 
be kept in Amritsar to render every possible 
assistance to the Akalis and keep the Congress 
in tough with all devclopments of the Atall situation 
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leaders’ coafereacs this: afternoon. Also that the Con- 
gress shoul ongaaice effective publicity of the Akal 
cause. Im case the representatives of the Cougress are 
arrested or ctherwlse prevented by Government action 
from carrying om thelr duties: in Amritsar, steps should 
be taken to replace: them inwmediately by other re- 
presentatives. 

2. Iw view of the fact tat it is desirable for Con- 
gressmen to associate themselves with tae Aksy 
cause sad cffer them every help and as the 
Committee is informed that it js possible for 
nou~Sikhs to become Associates. of the A®all Dal whica 
has been declared as on unlawful association by the 
Government, this Committee recommends that Congrese- 
men skould become such asscclate members of the 
Dal and should continue to do so in spite _ cf any 
action which Government may take against them. 

Agsome of the members of the Working Commiltiee, 
owing to health aad otier unsvoidable reasons, 
were unable to meet on the 13:h Instant at Amritsar, 
an emergent meeting is fixed to Le held at Ahmedabad 
on the 25) November 1923 to consider the above 


resolutions, D. CG. 


Mr. Rajagopalachar’s Address 


Following are the extracts from the presidertial 
addicss delivered at the Second Karnaisk Provinc's! 
Conference, by Sjt. C. Rejagopalackar:— 

I shall not dotnin you with any lengthy address. 
I slinll not stiempt to extanst all the topics that 
engago the public attention, and crave your permission 
to leave many things untouched. Obviously, late in 
November, with the coming sessions of the Uongress 
approaching us fast, it is not necessary or advisable 
to take up questions that must find final solution only 
in tho Indian National Assembly. We cannot, however, 
at a Conference liko this, fail to give public exprersion 
to widespread feelings on some topics, at least eg an 
indicatinn of opinion which may Le ueeful im abaping 
tle decisions at Cucanads. Bat tho main business of 
the Cunference is to erganise your Province for the 
work before you. 


The Congress suspended propaganda on the Couneil 
boycott and pormitted those who were convinced of 
the utility of entering the Councils to do se. This 
Compromise was sgreal te ass necessary evil, We 
deliberataly ailowed this breach im the fortifications, 
int we should not let it widem indo anything bigger. 
Respect and tolerance for difference of opinicn is an 
essential feature of all Gandhian methods including 
Non-co-operation, We should not prevent any mau from 
acting according to lis convictions, The Moderates 
and other co-operators snjoyed this liberty, and the 
Swaraj Party too had tho same liberty. But they 
wanted something mora {haa respect ond tolerance, 
The hold of the Conyresa and the Nom-co-operation 
programme over the people was so great. that they 
wanted on our part a suspension of action according 
to our own convictions, in order that they may have 
fuller opportunities to put their own beliefs into 
practice, Rightly or wrongly, for the eske of pence 
this was done. But we cannot be led further into a 
path which weare conviced ia contrary to the essential 
principles of Non-co-operation, Wa cannot permit the 
Congress to be identified with the acivities of any group 
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inside the legislatures, For the sake of peace we: sacri- 
ficed & aplendid opportunity to organise the most strik- 
ing national answer to the Salt Tax, to Kenya. and to 
Nabha. For the sake of peace we gave up the golden 
opportunity of confirming our Hold on the voters: and 
to educate them in the Gandhian Trinciples, Jf we 
but compare the educative value of tlic boycott 
campargm of 1920) with what has been done hy, the 
Swaraj Party this year in getting themselves returned 
we can see how much has been sacrificed by us, 
But not to regret the past which cannot le recalled, 
and to turn to the future, let us not allow ourselves 
to be dragged into the counter programme any 
further. There is no doubt there is grave danger. 
We do not know the furilier programme cf the 
Swaraj Party. They may wait till: another general 
election for getting their full strength, or for the 
Congress to give up the Triple Boycott: ti oiv.. They 
may joim other memiliers im the legislatures and try 
parliamentary methods from total’ otstructicn down 
to co-operation cum discriminate opposition, They 
may join the Convention propoeed Ly Mrs. Besant 
and await the fate of a newly drafted constitution. 
But the Congress cannot take any part, active or 
passive, in any of their proceedings. Unless this is 
rigidly laid down, the Congress would le led to a 
repudiation of the great Nou-co-operation programme. 

The political situation has been taxing Congress- 
men to the uttermost point. Tho dynamic force of 
the great tide raised by Mahatmaji seems to have 
spent itself out. Ideals and methcds which in the 
freshness of first promulgation by the great Mahatma 
roused surging reaction in the hearts of men, seem 
now by very reiteration to have Jost their magic. 
Everyone wants something uew aud newer yet 
every day. The old truths fail to impress men. The 
great expectations and hopes that bnoyed up the 
spirit of the people at first and created an unexampl- 


- ed. energy have yielded to a sense of disappointment 


and failure. Doubt and circumspection reign iu the 
place of courage and hope. Knowledge and experience 
have made people wiser but also more apprehensive 
of fsilure and -unwilling to act. 

Our enemies whose first shock and surprise at 
the revolution aided our efforts and encouraged us 
to push our campaign on with vigour, have now 
naturally regained their stability and rallied them- 
selves to m more eifective defence against us. People 
thus feel that the Government is stronger to-day 
than they were during the earlier days of Non-co~ 
opersiion. The situation is in every way more 
dificult than i was in the first phase of our 
revolution. Mahatmaji himself found the diticulty 
developing, aud was trying to meet it. No wonder 
that after he was taken away from us, lesser men 
find the problem difficult. 

While on the one laud thuse wlio siaad by 
Mahatmaji’s programme sre faced with this situation, 
the forces that never believed in the Gandhian method 


“of anffering and non-violence have taken advantage 
of the “inertia to reassert themselves. Men, wlio 


- 


“were compelled by the irresistible force ot the national 
npheayval to adopt the Gandhian programme against their 
real political convictions, have hrown off the oppressive 
Spiritual burden, and are seeking to interpert and shape 
the programme ivto a form of political resistance more 
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suitable to theirown temper ahd convictions. The forms 
and shibboleths are retained bat the guiding principle is 
different. Not love but hatred; uct ahimsa but 
violence such as cat be put forth; not self—suffering 
but cleverly organised embarassment of the enemy 
with the minimum amount of suffering om our part; 
this is the easy Satyagraha sought to be interpreted 
and practised by the rew school of parctical non-co- 
operators, To thesa folk the hasic law is that man ig 
& non-spiritual being, eseentially seltish and violent, 
who can only be compelled by pain ard punishment 
to respect others; wherens the whole tasis of the 
Gandhian method is a truth that man is essentially 
good and spiritual, and responds ‘to love, not to fear; 
to sympathy, not to punisiment. 

The German Government too aitempted to sustain 
Gandhismon a besis of hatred and crganised embarass- 
ment without the life-giving Gandhian principle of 
love and suffering. They ordered non-violent resistance 
on @ largo scale, The Governmant supported the 
population and reduced sutrering to a minimum. The 
attempt was gigantic and seemed near to success, but 
failed. German resistance was not Gandhian Satyagraha 
even as the very best mecisnical engine is yet not a 
living thing. 

Non-ec-operation interpreted a» mere political em- 
harassment is far from Satyagrahe, and is fore- 
doomed ito failure or relapse into futile agitation, 
pure and simple. You can no more set up non-violent 
coercion of this kind into a living force, than meke a 
living mam cut of am electrined mechanism. Such nox- 
violence: will te nothing more than second-rate violence 
and will have to acknowledge its weakness. Only if 
we have the courage and the faith of Gandhi accord- 
ing to his own interpretation, can we organise his 
movement as an irresistible battle of the Spirit against 
the Devil. Suffering, maximum; loveof the enemy, 
true and genuine, the love and pity that filled Christ’s 
eyes with tears as he was led to Golgotha,—not sup- 
pressed hatred, finding legal and constitutional shape 
but feeding its endless vicious circle all the same,—- 
without these Non-co-operation and Civil Disobedience 
can be of no avail, indeed cannot live for long, even 
as political formulae. 

In my opinion, the one and only way out of the 
present situation is the Constructive Programme: 
Back to Nagpur! as Maulana Mchammed Ali beauti- 
fully put it. It may be difficult to light a fire with 
damp sticks. -[ do not know how many of you have 
had experience of the depression and the agony of 
lighting a tire with damp fre~wood. To work the Gen 
structive Programme now is very much lke such a 
process: But it must be done if the ceeking is to koe 
done: and the household kept going. Other programmes 
may be é@asier to cateh, may Jock more slorious, may 
indsed be necessary now and then, Lut the first and 
the nain work is this work of cepstruction sketched at 
Barduli. Uvan the Constructive Programme includes 
more things tham can be at once strenuvusly concen- 
irated upon. IL would ask people to narrow it down 
for the present in practical working and widen it with 
progress. Spinning in every house is the one programme 
I would ask you now to concentrate upon. That the 
Charkha means non~violunce,ymeans removal of un- 
touchability, means saving the people from the curse of 
drink, mepns social service, means Hindu-Muslim 
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unity, means the whole of Gandhian Reform, , 
a mero figure of rhetoric but is actual realisable fact. 
The COharkba and active strennous propaganda for 
establishing the doctriue of nov~violence must hentia 
programme, Do not speak about ihe Charkha but 
actually spin and get people to spin. 

Speak boldly, frankly and fully upon non=violence. 
Non-violence is lesing tho universality and firmness 
of conviction which Mahatmaji has secured for it. The 
assaults upon ibare too mauy. We muat re-establish hi 
firmly uponthe throne of the peopie. This is the grear 
secret of Hindu-Muslim unity in India. The creed of 
non-violence alune can establish Mindo-Muslim unity 
on @ firm basis. No committees of arbitration, ue 
mixed panchayats will achieve much, Ready~mede 
panchayats for deciding disputes will only create dis- 
putes where none existed before. That is our experience 
of tho establishment of courts andgconseyuent ine 
crease of litigation. Aliopathio treatment will fail here 
as elsewhere. Ike constant insistence and spread of the 
fundamental doctrine of non-violence is the only re- 
medy and the only hygione for healthy communal life 
and unity. We haye been'too long treatiny non-siolence 
as a Gandhian idicsyncracy in an otherwise prac- 
tical programme, giving to it a condescending tolera- 
tion and nothing more, In truth, however, it is tho 
bone of tho whole prograrame, that which gives is 
strength to oppose the violence of the Government and 
the anarchy of the peoplo, the most vital part of it, 
withont which the rest will crumble to picces, Peace 
and order are necessary for our movement. The essen- 
tial implication of the Gandhian Revolution is that 
the Dharma of Non-violence must Ls established as 4 
substitute for the Tyranuy which is now policing the 
country. If wa do not work for this tho teutacles of 
the existing Governmee$ will continue to hold us in 
its grip. 

I have described the difficulties of the situation, 
and insist on what I deem to be the only right path 
before us. The difficulty of problem—the stalemate as 
some would call it—was only to be expected. Unless 
we won the whole war in our first campagin this 
second and more difficult phase was inevitable. It need 
not deprese us. This nation wants freedom, will surely 
want to-morrow even if it is apathetic to-day; and when 
it wants freedom, it 18 bound to have it without doubt. 
Our difficulties are uot in the methods we have employed 
being unsuitable or inadequate or inthe strength of the 
enewy. It is only the subsiding of the hunger for freedom 
that makes work difficult. Let us attend to this 
mainspring of action. The rest willtake oare of iiself. 
I am convinced that this great nation is bound to 
see its own good, to see that freedom is life,and that 
slavery is hunger, misery and death. I am convinced 
that for our freedom there is no way but the Gandhian 
way. I am convinced that the nation is bound to take 
it up to-morrow if not to-day,and reavh its appointed 
goal, even if it puis it by for a while now. There is 
no need to feel depressed vr sad. Nothing can be more 
foolieh thau the assumption that Nou-co-operation is 
dead. What is the meaning cf the death of Non-co- 
operation Po Is it that not having achieved success by 
it, the Indian Nation will abandon it as a political 
weapon, or that the Indian Nation abandons the gold 
of freedom ? Neither can ever be true. 

He pO pany the Ali Brothers can revive the 
. , ide once more as of old. They can 


—— 
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Mahatmoji and speak 488 with 
authority scourging the idle and the needless and 
giving hope and strength to the faithfal and the 
diligent. They can transform the conditions, a6 20 
one else can, 

I have not referred to many a topic but I ehould 
not close without a word about Nabha. Nabha 16 & 
belated recrudescence of Dalhonsie-iem. People have 
been Lefooled by phrases like Sovereign British Govera- 
nent, Suzerain Power, Feudatory State, and the like. 
Indian Princes may be weak, may he deprived of their 
armies, may be controlled ond emasculated by treaties, 
but in law they are free and sovereign hike the 
Government of India. There are many little states m 
Europe now which are as weak as Hyderabed or 
Mysore or even as Nabha or Patiala. Bat a neigh- 
bouring Government does not go and claim the right 
io depose the ruling Government for maladniipistra- 
tion. This process is tolerable only in past histcry 23 
one of the many wrong things that made the British 
Empire in India, even like the forgery of Clive or the 
extortions of Hastings. But we cannot tolerate @ 
repetition of it now when we are masters of our own 
time and its moralities. Whether Nabba voluntarily 
abdicated or was compelled, is beside the point. He 
was either forced or scared into abdication. Coercion 
of ono kind or another is there. What kind, does not 
matter. If thero was waladministration, the British 
Administrator has no greater legal or moral right than 
you or I to take chargo of the State. We must see to 
it that the people of a State are the only tribunal 
entitled to dethrone o Rajah and they are the only 
authority entitled to elect » Board of Regency to 
govern in the place of a §overign dethroned for 
misrule, The Congress which stands for popular rights 
and liberties snd whose function is to prevent 
encroachments upon these, must consider the British 
Administrator’s inroad into Nabha as but an act of 
unconstitutional violence and must help to resist it. 
The Sikhs are fighting it bravely, and when the call 
for general help comes, there can be no doubt as to 
our duty. 

The battle has 


take the word of 


epread outside Nabhan War has 
been declared on the Gurudwara Prabandhak 
Committee, und the Akali organisation is sought to 
be crushed. Tho tattle is accepted and India will 
stand behind the 8. G. P. C. 

In this connection I must deplore one capital 
departure from the principles which guided the 
Akalis hitherto and led them to victory. The Guru- 
ka-bagh fight was fought according to strict Gandhism 
without defence in Court and with faith in 
the efficacy of suffering. The engagement 
of lawyers and the oifer of defence in the present 
campaign is a retrograde step. Guru-ka-bagh 
is a victory of Gandhism pure and unsullied, I know 
the object is not to save themselves from punishment 
but only to expose the Governmental misdeeds. But 
truth and suffering are their own propaganda. Defence 
aud the doctrine-of suffering ure incompatible, Engage- 
ment of lawyers and Non-co~-operation are incompa- 
tible, The propaganda asd publicity of cross-exami- 
nation are a fatal substitute for the self-lustre of 


truth and suffering, even as Parliamentary obstruction 
is ® fatal snbetitae fur Non-co-operation, 


—— 
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For the first tine after the Dathi Congress, the 
Workieg Committee met-in Sabarmati during the week. 
A good deal of business had accumulated In the meau- 
while; but fer and away the mest important of it all 
was that which related to the Punjab. It will be 
remembered that the informal conference in Atrtitsar 
had recommended a set of resolutions to the Committee 
for acceptance. Though some difficulty was felt about 
the formation of an ad hoc body to cary on business 
‘Primarliy within the competence of the Congress exe- 
cutive, the recommendations were adopted out of defe- 
Tetice to the source from which they came. The point 
of the objection was this, and in a constitu‘ioual 
aspect, serlous, The constitution hes provided for an 
Executive of the Congress. If its work is d-legated to 
various committees, as is becoming the fashion 
now=—2—days, the position becomes extremely difficult. 
The Working Committee is saddled with responsibility, 
but the power is taken away from it. Either the 
present Committee is capable of doing its work or not; 
if it is, its authority must not be whitiled down; it it 
is not, the Committee must resign and mske room for 
one that is able to fulfil its functions. Individual groups 
of men may come and go, but authority and efficiency 
must be maivteined. We grant the force of the 
contention. But it was an extra-ordinary situation that 
arose in Delhi. It was an atmosphere of uunra'ity that 
petvaded the proceedings. Else the Nagpur Working 
Committee should have resigned ard the All-India 
Committee should have elected another which represen- 
ted the truth of the transaction. But unreality was 
everywhere; and the off:r of resignation was cons- 
tried as a violation of the Compromise, The members 
in office therefore elected to continue. They sowed 
the wind and are now reaping the whiriwind. 

Whatever the constitutional difficulty, the Working 
Committee decided to ignore it. It went forward and 
made the folloxing dispositlons:—Dr. Kitchlew and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru were requested to remain iu 
Auritsar as Advisors and Acharya Gidwani was put 
in charge of Publicity, We cannot predict future de- 
velopments; but as far as we can see, the tnerim 
arrangements are satisfactory enough to keep things 
going till Cocanada. If the Congress proceeds to 
assume grtaver responsibilities In December, It will be 
excellent. In the meanwhile there are a ntumter of 
elements still in process of clarification. The Congress 


can afford to wait. 
* 
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Tae second problem tef importance that the 
Committee discussed arose out of a resolutior of th 
Delhi Congress. It embraced what may be called th» 
Colonial question. ‘The Working Conimittee wag 
directed “‘to organiss educative propaganda in the 
courtty regarding the pesition of Indians in the 
Ccionies and to help the Kenya Indians in any political 
programme.’’ The extensive propagandist work of Pandit 
Bensrasi Das Cuaturved! was brought to ths notice of 
the Committee. The decision was thet venturing on wide 
publicity measures, for which the Congress had no 
separate department, and as a temporary measure, the 
Committee should co-opsrate with him in the work. 
Opinion was clear that the whole business of keeping 
people in touch with emigration wuvld have to be 
reconsidered and placed on a satisfactory basis at an 
eariy date; but for the time being, the arrangement 
with Mr. Cha‘urvedi was considered to b: snfficlent, 
Regaiding Kenya, the Committee had the advantage 
of hearing Mr. Desai now touring his country in a 
representative capacity. Debate followed the lines 
Indicated bv a set of questims which was presented 
to the Congress on behalf cf Irdians {mn East Africa, 
and subsequently referred to the Executive, 
It was fiaally decided that the most satisfactory course 
would be to dispatch to East Africa an Irdian 
representative, cirected to study the question locally 
and to offer such counsel a3 might be justified with 
reference to local conditions and to the state of public 


Opinion in this country. The Working Committee 
nominated Mr. George Joseph as the representative. 
* 


* @ 

In the meanwhile, affairs in Kenya are being 
brought to a head at au alarming pace. When Dr, 
Sapru brought forward the Comuilitee propose! as a 
serious contribution to a settlement we were doubtful 
about the nature of ite a plication to Kenya. The 
Duke of Devonshite dceclardd the impossibility of 
reopening the recent decision of the Cabinet but promised 
to consider the representations of the Committee, But 
now it is clear that the declaratlon was everything and 
that the promise was nothing. Ove of the mattets 
press:d by the Indian representative was, that pending 
the labours of the Committee, the Colonial Office and 
the Dominion Governments should hold up antl-[udias 
legislation. He used the followlng words:— 

‘Tet the Dominion Government who have 

Indian populations, let His Majesty’s Government 

In areas under thelr direct control such as Kenya, 

Uganda, Fijl and other places where there are 
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Indians resident, sppoint committees t0 woe 
with the Committee which the Government © 
India wil! send from India, in exploring the avenues 
cf how ‘best and ‘bow sconest the principle of 
equality implicit in the 1921 resolution may wi 
implemented, and lest. the course of enguiry bs 
prejudiced I shall comple with ny proposal tbe 
request thatany enti-Indian legisiation which may 
be penemg should be stayed wntji the reports of 
thes: joint committees are available.” 

The request for “he suspension of anti-Indiau 
législation -was the crux ot the whole mstter. “The 
doubt we raised is now mude bieer. Before Dr. Sapru’s 
atrival in. In‘ie, the East African Government hes 
issued the Draft of en Ordinance which js the end of 
‘every single one of his hopes. The ordinance fs pro- 
fessedly intended to regulate immigation into East 
Africa {in ‘the interests of Af‘ivavs: That Is what is 
stated in the preambie, but the operative part cf ithe 
Ordinance is clearly devised to ‘sbut vout Indian 
immigrants. Here is the wos! significant passace from 
the ummary of the D:art made by. the Asscciated 
Press:— 

One cieuse in particular lays down that any 
person desiring. to bring an employee into ‘the 
Co'ony must first sati.fy the authorities that he is 
unable to obiain in the Colony, itself an employee 
who would be suitable, and also the immigrant 
must satisfy the authorities that he is a des:rable 
person end, if necessary, make a cash derosit 
before being allowed to enter. If the immigrant 
‘desire to carry on-trade. business or other occupa- 
tion, the authorities must first_be ‘satisfied that an 
opening «xists for such trade and thar t: is in the 
interests of natives that such trade be undertaken. 

The first clause ‘bas no practical application te 
‘Europeans linmigrating to tropical countries in modern 
times; ‘while it doses apply to large numbers of Indiaus. 
Im other words, the usual tyoe of enterprising young 
Indians, going into hew countries in compatatively 
obscure capacities and finally making good, is alto- 
gether shut cut. Consider, then, dhe condition ebont 
traders. We know what the policy of the Colcnial 
Office is; the Ciscrimination will ‘be against the Indian 
and in favour of the Hurosean, if it is humanly possi- 
ble. As is well known, the mits:of human possibility 
ate pretty extensive. There are tayo lines of defence 
open to the Colonial Office if Dr. Sapru should charge 
it with breach of faith, One is that his request 
in ions tO pending legislation wastrot accepted; the 
pled is founded in fact in-the letter, because in’ the 
Proposition as finally accepted -by Mr, Baldwin, there 
Was not a word said about the siupension. Hur it is a 
violation of it in spirit; but Dr. Sapru has only him- 
self to thank for if he elected to rely ‘on vague senti- 
ments as the foundation of far-reaching political de- 
cisious. The second ‘defence will be that the ordinance 
is not ‘“‘antiIndian” . We hope that the contention 
will not be advanced. ‘The piea would be suenifestly 
dishonest. The obvious conclusion is that. the amocess 
of “‘disillusionment’’ in this case jas come about tauch 


more gulckiy than is the won: of the Goverument’s 
Pious declaratious 

* 
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But it Is not only In Kerya itself that the logic 
of the Cabinet’s decision 1s belng worked ont. The 
reaction bas reached Mauritius also. There is no 
comn nual franchise in that Island and the two jakbs 
of Indiens resident ‘there have equal tights with the 
Inkh end odd of the rest of its inhabitants, European 
and Afri¢an put together. Mauritius was under Freoch 
occupation filla hundred years ago. It wes in 1810-14 
that the Island came into the possession of the 
Government -partly by:conguest, and perly by Treety. 
As a result of the French domination, the doctrine 
of equality which Is of the t-xture of Gallic institutions, 
is there, and the communal fronchise isa thing 
unknown. Bat there Is mow eireng ‘volume of 
ovinion being rallied to the extension of the Kenys 
doctrine to Mauritias, The controversy hes a curious 
8 tting. There are two politicel partles inthe Island. 
There are severe) French Colonists who have « defi- 
nite polices, They are interested in resto. ing the Island 
if possible to France. They heve therefore organised 
the perty of Retrovesslonists. By the essential fect of 
French inspiration, the party stands for the mainte- 
nance of political and civic equally. Opposed to them 
is the p-rty of Revislonists, as definitely English, as 
the ‘‘Retrcecesstonisis” ere Prench. Revisionism is 
opp sed to the re<es:ubilshment of French’ authority. 
As is the way of all political partisanship, Revisionism 


means & omumtber cf other ‘thinzs besides. 
One of them ifs the communal franchise 
on the Kenya model. We have already said 


thet the Indians are mearly deuble of the rest of 
the population. The Revistonists ase pledged to gfaut 
the Incians no more then three seats in the Coancil, 
reserving the remaining foufteen for the Europeans, 

Arabs end Africans. It is the Mauritius variety of 
the Colonial Office’s anxiety for the good of the 

natives of East Africa. The odd thing, the dishearten- 
ing thing is, thet it is not only the Englishmen that 
are Revisionists but the Afticans, the Arabs, the half- 
castes; in short, everybody that is not Indisn or 

French or Frenchified. We do mot know how the 

issue will be decided a: the forthcoming Elections. 

The triumph of the Retrocessionists mey be dismissed 

es mearly impossible. The issue is not merely of 

domestic politics; it is of Imperial compiexion. In the 

present etate of Anglo-French selations, England will 

not part with a squere of soil for France's benefit, and 

the cry of Retrocession has uo practical meaning. Bat 

Revisionism is portent. It basin it meaning of 

disaster for the Indian population. The mark of 

helotry that has fallen to the fate of Kenya Indians 

will brand Mauritius also. 
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The Sikh struggle is in the widdle of an apparent 
pause. The word apparent is deliberately introduced, 
bscause there is no pauss in fect. It is sppearance, 
not reality. The Jathas are marching to Jalto, the 
base at Muktsar is malntaingg In full activity, and 
from Auritsar is poured forth religious enthusiasm 
that keeps the whole campaign vital and aglow. It fs 
not the suggestion of a pause that comes to us in 
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the contemplation of the moving spectacle, but the 
world’s memory of the conflict that disappeared in 
the death-grip amid the trenches of Flanders and 
France. The nations got tired of the watch, but the 
combat of wills went on by an inner necessity. So 
also in Amritsar, The struggle is on; but it is 
not spectacular. There are bewilderments enough:— 
deliberate defiance of the lew and elaborate defence 
in court; open challenges and secret counsels; religion 
served by politics—politics whose life-breath is religion. 
Beyond them fs all a certain lack of definition and 
clarity which are irritating to the pedant. But we do 
not say sll this by way of criticism—-it is the mere 
sign of life, the cause and parent of eternal effort and 
confusion. Judged from a political point of view, the 
significance can be sketched In a few sentences:— 
The period of waiting is come, beth parties watching 
with patient eyes. Almost any time the monotony 
will break, and the masses will be drawn isto action 
drimatically, The initiative will remain in the hands 
ef the Sikhs. and we suspect that the Goverrment 
en ws it toc. We are slilghtly intrigued abcut the 
exct purport cf the series of searches in the offices 
of tse Prabandhak Committee. Press reports indicated 
tn: enxilety of the Police to secvre possession of 
“writing machines’; but we were told that the raid 
Was unsuccessful. We shall wait for developments 
which are cieatly not very far off. 
* 
* * 
The story of the death of ancther Irishman who 
hunger=st7uck ceme to us with a sting. We do not 
Enow whether it is a strain of ancestral Moderatism 
hidden away in the depths of opinion; but we may 
confess thet our sympathies had been with the Free 
State in its struggle against the Republicans. As fer as 
we could jodge, the lerge mass of Irish opiuion ws 
‘In favour of the Treaty and De Valera had landed 
himself in political Impossibilism. We admired the 
hard efficiency of Cosgrave amid terrible surroundings. 
Even the story of the imprisonment of nearly 15,000 
Republicans without trial did not move us deeply. 
But the universal hunger-strike by the prisoners, 
the death of one of them, and the subsequent 
suspension of the ordeal—all in pursuarce of 
external discipline, are staggering facts which 
go to the foundations of bellef. Fajth in Irish Repub- 
licanism which has in it energy for such a perfora- 
ance cannot be a dead force; for a moment one is in- 
clined to grant that it has the gift of immortality. The 
question forces itself to the toreground whether De 
Valera is en I:mpossibilist indeed, wv bether he hes not 
in charge by s3me mystic means the soul of his race. 
A believer in non-viclence likes to assume that the 
Irish uation wiil by the inteos!ty of its suffering, and 
the success which walts on sacrifice help in the settle- 
meat of the world’s pressing problem of freedom without 
violence. We doubt whether Ireland has sny cog hi- 
zance of the purpose which she is fulfilling. Ignorence 
will handicap her. But she is on the right path, 
It may be against her deliberate will; but her place 
in history ia unquestionable. 
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The Triple Standard 


The evidence that is being led before the Public 
Services Commission is significant. It is defining itself on 
familiar racial lines. But beck of race, perhaps because 
of it, isthe astounding claim of the European Associa- 
tlons. They are frank ebout it, and want the condition 
of their service (especially the salaries and pensions) 
to be determined and secured by the British Parliament. 
The claim Is intended merely for today, but sgainst 
the time when there will b2 ‘“‘responsible”’ government 
in India. Everyone conversant with public opinion 
knows that India would not tolerate the claim for @ 
minute; it will be the vety negation of Swarsj. The 
thing of import is this:—The very fact that it is 
possibie for Europeans to exact that, it will be admit- 
ed, illuminates their conception of the ‘‘responsible”’ 
government they are engaged in preparing for India, 
The men who ccmpose the Civil Service ate educated 
and know something of history and politics, There is 
not one of them will deny that the permanent 
services will be subordinate in every single particular to 
cabinets in responsible governnents. Why do they 
expect India to part with thisright ? The expectation 
can be explained only on one ground: —‘‘Responsible 
Government” means one thing in the mouths of the 
Europeans, and another thing in history. In the light 
of this preposterous and ined nissible demand, every- 
thing else pales into insignificance. Judged absolutely, 
they are bad enough. 

In reference to salaries, the Commission is asked 
to provide fcr an unparalleled scale of extiavegance. 
Money is askei for th: ranalog of thr-e separate 
establishments:—for the children in England, for the 
wives In the hills and the husband: in the plains, No 
government in the world can efford to provide for its 
servants in this manner; if the trial! is made, the 
government will end in binkruotcy or precipitate a 
revolution. One feels almost thankful that Englishmen 
are not polygamists. Othstwlse this demand may be 
doubled or quadruoled. But to be perfectly serious, we 
venture to say plainly that India cannot afford to have 
in her service men of this type. The British official 
will have to make up his mind to live on a reason- 
able scale. In any event, he will have to go some 
day; bunt the day will be precipitated with terrific | 
speed if the Triple Standard is insisted on. The 
nation is too poor for such escapades; what is more, 
she is too serlous to permit extravagance and lack of 
restraint in her servants..Room for Englishmen will be 
found as long asthereis the need, provided they set an 
example of thrift and hard living, Otherwise, whatever 
the consequences may be, we shal! have to dispense 
with them. If we may offer frlendy counsel te 
European civil servants we would say this;—The 
presentation of fantastic figures does not really help 
their cause; if India is convinced that the European 
Civil Servants are serlous in the inatter, she will, out 
of the mere instinct of self-preservation, be forced to 
dismiss them at the earllest possible date. There is 
political bias enough againt the presence of Europeans, 
which is unfortunate; but the economic argument might 


well seem conclusive in the light of the contentions 
of the Services in the United Provinces, 
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Our Duty at Cocanada 


The Swarajists wherever they put up candidates 
have had striking This was only to be 
expected. The electcrate could no: but frefer them to 
the candidates who opresed them, In sreturpirg them 
with overwhelming majorities, the electorate hes 
given its unmistsksble condemration of the policy cf 
co-operation. How conld there be the leest hesitation 
on the part of the voters to prefer Corgress workers 


success. 


and leaders uho stocd by Mabatmaj! in his 
campaign to those who sided with Government 
whole-heartedly cr otherwise ? How could tte 


electorate give their votes to men who opposed the 
Nationa! Programme of Non-Co-cperation and assisted 
in the measures of the Government azainst Non-Co- 
operators ? The undoubted success cf the Swarajists 
in the elccticns while it clearly micans a prpular 
condemnation of the policy of cc-ops:a:ion does not, 
however, mean eliher that the Swaraji:t programme is 


right or that the peop’e have endcised that programme 
as against Mahatmaji’s programme. 


The Moderates stipported co-operatiox. The 
Swarajists appealed to the electoree in the name 
of the Congress and Non~-Co-oreration. Tue answer 


was inevitable. The electorate was not asked the 
question whether they preferred the Swarajist pro- 
gramme to that of the seople who stood by the 
Gandhian p ogtainme. Indeed the Swarajists’ single 
aim was to evold this contest and that Is why they 
struggled for ard firelly obtained the permission 
of the Congress to go to the golls, thereby restrict- 
ing the issue ketseen themselves on the 
one hand and the M:derates and Lr yalists on 
the other. Though however the Swarajists’ success 
cannot by any means be interpreted to be an endorse- 
ment of thelr programme as against Non-Co-operation, 
the natural result of the Swarajists’ activities will be 
to divért the hopes and the attention cf the feopie 
from self-reliant constructive actlvity of the Non-Cc- 
operation programme to the fight in the Ccurci’s, It 
is only too easy to craw away a vation suffering under 
the effects of slavery to the path of reaction aud de- 
pendence and to the waysand methcds of weakness 
from the difficult path of coursge and endurance. The 
propaganda of the Swaraj Party has done harm enough, 
but the people have still not been ertirely drawn 
away. They still refuse to hope for anything 
from the Councils or any programine ther Jn. While 
yet it is not tso late we should clearly relerate the 
Gandhian programme including comjlete cissociation 
from the I,2yislatures and go on with the Constructive 
work with redoubled vigour ‘The present Congress 
position is fullofimb.zuity s0 {ar as tha pecp'e are 
concerned, whith §€ not removed «lil lead to @ 


programme, 


She policy sheuld be clearly laid down. Without 
the background and the atmosphere of Non-Co-operation 
as Gandhijl conceived it there is no chance for 
building wp this nation, At Cocanada the policy of 
those who stand by the programme should be mace 
clear and the Congress should be asked to endorse 
it, The great programune initiated by Mebatmaj! anc 
adopted by the people of India is the only way 0 
freedom and national emancipation. We carnet permit 
it to be thrown Into the lumber heap of Iest enterprises. 


The fruits of Mahatmaji’s work and the nation’s 
sacrifices can of contse never be lost. But as a living 
programine of aciion giving Intensive and exclusive 
shaps to the national will, it is sought to put an end 
to it avd to revert to politics of the pre-Gandhian 
type, of course modified to suit changed times. The 
Gandhian programme is sought to be broken up by 
the forces which were fed upon that very progiamme 
and still derive Vicir strength from it. The difficulty 
in defending the programme against 
sich assaults is therefore doubled. 

The first clear call cf this reactlon was sounded 
when at Calcutta in November 1922, one cf the 
Swaisjist leaders addressing the Bengal Khilafat 
Conferenes sald that our national work cannot be 
based on love but must be built upon hatred and 
retallation. ITatred and weakness are the double key-notes 
ef the new reaction. Our own failings—the failings of 
the party that stands by the programme of Mahatma 
Gandhi after his incerceration have given strength to the 
forces that seek to undermine it. It is rot that there 
was no opposition when he was himself conducting the 
campaign, But be carried a epiritual atmcsphere with him 
wherever he went and it frustrated all efforts at 
cpposition. If any one questioned the validity of his 
dcctrine of good-will to all and self-scffering, before 
the cousuming power of h’s smile all such doubts 
evaporated. On the other hand now our failings give 
an added strergth to such attacks. Against the 
Khadi idcal and the Charkha are set the Swadeshi 
ideal and the mills. The emphasis on spirituality and 
non-violence Is deliberately scught to be removed. The 
nation is asked toturn to obstruction and other parllamen- 
tary action as against Non—Co-operation: demonstration, 
fore'gn propaganda and retaliation as against self= 
reliant construction and sufferlcg. The natural conse- 
quences of this alteration of spirlt and change of 
emphasis are bound to be quick and fatal. It fs our 
clear duty to saw® curselves before it is too late from 
lapsing back into pre-Gandhian folitical Ufe and to 
keep the fire of Non-Coeoperation and the spirit 
of revolution unquenched until the goal is reached, 
So long as we are convinced that the Gandhian pro- 
gramme is the only way out of the moral, economic, 
and political slavery that is killing us, ourclear course 
is to stick to it and pursue in it. Whether we find 
immediate success or not, whether our progr:ss be 
quick or slow, as long as we are certain that other 
paths cannot take us to emancipation cr strength but 
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only to further weakness and dependence, we are bound 
to pursue the Gandhian programme, Whether Congress 
stands by and reiterates the programme cf Non-Co- 
Operation or not, our duty is plain and that is to stand 
by it. But it is our first duty to put the issue 
clearly before the Congress and get its answet even 
as Mahatmajl put it before the Congress at Calcutta in 
spite of the strongest oppnsition. 


We gave permission to thos who ctimoured to go 
back tothe Councils and couiplained that the Congress 
and {ts influence stood ic the way of thelr plans. They 
are now free to make thelr experiments at cbstructiou 
as the Moderates experimested at cc-operation. 
But the people weuld be comuitting a fatal 
blunder now In stopping thelr own work because the 
.Dasites are trying obstruction. We shorld 1efirse to be 
parties to the Council programme of tbe Swarajists as 


_to the Moderates’ plan of co-operation. We should go 


on with our own programme without minding the new 
plans cf Swarajists’ obstruction as we did tefore withcut 
minding the plans of the co-operators. The constructive 
-programme is the cnly way to salvation. Unless we 


build up popular organisation and shape and discipline 


ourselves into a strong, united aud self-reliant people we 
cannot succeed in the peaceful revolution that we a:e 
conducting. 


If we fulfil it we will automatically dissolve the Go- 
vernment which we are seeking to destroy. Ail other 
aggressive steps stich as the final steps of Non-Cc~ 
operation or general civil discbedience depend on this 
preparation even as a student’s examination depends 
on his previous studies. Even as real education de- 
pends on one’s studies and not upon the examination, 
the real work is the constructive programme and not 
civil disobedience or any other of tke final stages of 
the campaign which will follow as a natural conséqu- 
ence of resistance to the will of a nation that bas 
aitalned strength. For carrying on this work of 
construction the political and spiritual background of 
Gandhian Non-Cc-operation is absolutely essentlal. 


. Construction by co-operation will push the day of 


emancipation further and further away. Construction 
by obstruction is a {utile idea, To feed the 
nation on hopes of freedom from work of any sort in 
the Councils is fatal to constructlve effort and the 
development of the will to suffer which are essential 
for the Gandhian revolution. 
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Americas Message For India 
(By Brian Padraic O’Sedenain) 


To readers of American news and patrons of Ame- 
tiean movies in the far Fast It must seem that the 
United Stetes Is the theatre for llfe, presented as @ 
violent and melodramatic spectacle! And this inspression 
seems justified by the criminal statistics of our nation. 
Our gunmen are as famous as cur pugilists. 


The fact is that Americans, speaking in general, 
have never attained that ceep-seated reverence for 
peaceful customs which characterizes oid and historic 
traces. The history of the American peop'e has been @ 
succession of incredible adventures of revolts, wander- 
ings and conquests. They are still a young people. 
And as If the native air were not exciting enough, 
for a century or more, the adventurous millions and the 
criminal thousands of ali the world have come to these 
shores. It is no wonder that the melting-pot bubbies! 


However there is a simple explanation of all this 
violence. It is the exuberance of south, the rush of a 
creative race seizing and mastering the hidden forces 
of nature, the furar of 2 psople intoxicated with its 
own achievements, ,which in truth are remarkable. 
Also it is certain thet underneath the violence of the 
surface, there is in the States a deep, steady current 
of interest in the life of the Sp'rlt. India remembers 
how wonderful wes the reception accorded to Viveka- 
nanda when hecame, bringing the absiract monistic 
Vedanta philogophy to America. Newyork was the 
birth-place of the Vedanta Soclety and before that, 
of the Theosophical Society. The writer has seen a 
great nudience gather in the stately Town Hall there 
of a Sunday niorning to Uster to B. P. Wadia of 
Bombay celivering a spiritual message. He hes seen 
in @ smaller halla well-dressed crowd, jammed in 
masses, stand for two houts to listen to Mr. Wadia 
developing hls profound interoretation of the Gita. 
And three minutes walk from the same place he has 
seen the punctured and shattered gless, the bullet 
holes made by whistling shot In a battle between 
bandits and police! 


Let us admit at once that Americatis are playing 
with occult forces, brought down into tbe material 
plane prematurely. The wees of Europe and cf the 
Occldent in general can be explained by understanding 
that unless the wisdom-status of a race Js on a parity 
with its discoveries in the lJaboratory, the powers 
of sclence falling into the hands of undeveloged ‘ souls 
will bring trouble upon the people. Bomb!rg planes, . 
submarines, modern chemical warfare, the chemistry 
of food-adulteration, the poisonous power of the cheap 
press and movie, hypnotism and suggestion as embodied 
in war propeganda'and salesmansh!p—all these are the 
modern use of formerly occult knowledge. Was it not 
perbaps a perception of this fact which was ewhodied in 
the ancient idea of caste—the conception of knowledge 
as the sacred privilege of those- who were developed 
spiritually as well as intellectually ? Certain it-is that 
America is now flooded with knowledge, formerly 
deemed occult. Sarlesmen are openly taugbt the 
principles of suggestion and all classes have learnt 
about the dangerous and hypnotic power of the press 
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During the war, the British propegantiists slipped into 
control of the organs of government and of the press, and 
through mass propaganda hypnotised the United States! 
Only the Pacifists and the Irish managed.to keep awake, 
like Kipting’s Kim (by repeatug the multipiicatioa 
table, as it were!}). The country is now recovering from 
its war effort and wondering what it. wee all ebsut and 
why it happened, 


There*is a message for India in all of Arrerica’s 
experience. It is mainly a message cf avoidance; 
and that warning is embodied most ferfectiy in Mr. 
Gandhi’s attitude. India cannot swallow Western 
‘civilization whole-and exist thereafter as a spirhual 
force. She would be poisoned, wud I fear is being 
poisoned to some extent now by our patent foods, 
patent medicines, cheap movies and shoddy Occidental 
dress; I am a European and I wieke bold to assert 
that. the Oceldent has noble zifts for India, but these 
gifts will not‘necessarily be found amOng the wares 
Of the travelling salesmen who wsit the Aryan 
fatherland. Beware of those Greeks who core brinug- 
ing gifts! Young nten of India, do not po'son your 
blood—the sacred gift of your race, with patent medi 
tines and patent foods. Do-not let your netive crafts 
languish while you introduce into your country the 
twin curses of the factory and the sium. Seek the 
Open air, the’forest, the ashram, the pley!ng-field, 
and there, clad in your native cloth build up a_ bod 
equal to the work that the sonl requires of It. Mr. 
Gandhi’s spiritaal intuition revealed to him the vast 
seduction that the Occident was exercising over India, 
He put his whole soulinto a great trumpet—plast of alarm, 
“aroused India from her sleep of centuries,” There are 
hundreds of thousands of Americans who, revering 
India on account of her ancieut fame. would bs 
bitterly disappointed should she exchange her - native 
Khaddar for the smart suitof the travelling selesm@n, 
or give up the thoughts of the Rishis for the cosmo~ 
politan fatter of the streets. India, we areon our way— 
the young souls of America—the Coming Race. We 
will be at the rendezvous with the ancient salutations 
and we eXpect to meet you there. Da not yield to the 
temptatiens which we are pniting behind us here In 
the West. We know you will not. We know that 
having siumbsred you are awake. 


America has gifts. of her own for India. 
and the ideal American all over the land js in revolt 
against the Golden Calf and the Sign of the Dollar, 
We will yet put the Calf where he belongs and we 
wil) take down the Sign of the Dollar from its high 
place, We too in our young Iife as a nation have a 
tradition of idealism. If you, would know some of the 
spiritual leaders ot the (uture America, take down 
our Thoreau, Emerson and Whitman. Jn them you 
will find the Aryan idealism. Then read on into our 
modern note ot revolt against meterialign 


Young Indla, old India, land of the Rishis—the 
far West greets you! Your time is at hand. Hold 
true to the faith! The truths of our Aryan forefathers 
have circled the Glob. Waich, forthe Dawn! — 
SS rr 
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India and Africa 
(By O. F. Andrews) 


To night we reach Adeg and all the day long we 
have been making our way up the Gulf, The slr 
that comes from the mountains of Arable is fresh and 
cool. We are close to the paseage where the two 
continents of Africa and Asia nearly meet, and all 
throygh the coming days we shall have Asia almest 
within sight on the one hand and Africa on the 
other. Lvery thne that I have croxsed the Indien 
Ocean, I have felt more deeply the intimate conncxion 
which exists by Nature’s own law and choice 
between Indla and Africa. Yet we are told to-day by 
arrogact ‘and insolent voices, that India has no place 
in Afneca at all, but must be excluded from Africa 
not only in the South but in the East, 


* We have shut,”’ says Mejor Grogan, in a well- 
known precage, “‘the front door from India Into 
Africa at Durban; now we must shut also the back 
door into Africa at Mombas«.” In equally insolert 
language, wits a toucn of blasphemy added, Lord 
Defamete has written from Kenya:— - 


“There Ig a wider aspect. Our concern for 
our komes in Kenya and the well-being 
of the native people does not biind us to 
the fect, that tbe danger -( from the 
Indian) to the Emplre‘ and to Christianity 
is greater. If the East {is permitted to penetrate’ 
Africa and the “Trusteeship of the vast native 
pepulation be transferred to other and alien hands, 
then gone js the dream of a series of Christian 
African Siates, created and linked together to the 
renius of British Colonisstion. Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada aud South Africa’ have all closed 
thelr doors to Indian Immlyration. All have seen the 
danger, To those on the spot, the menace is 
apparent. To those at homé, it is vague and | 
indefiolte. For this resson we desire investigation 
here. To sum up:— 


(i) Is England to be markei with tke stein 
of betraying the African native to Eastern rule? 


(ii) Is the young growth of Christlanity and 
Western civilisation to be enpplanted by Eastern 
creeds and supeistitions ? 


(11) Ts the pioneer and the man who Is “‘up 
agalast the wilderness’’, in spite of solemn p'eigrs, 
to be made the sport of political opportunism? " 
(The Italics are mine.) 


I turn from th's passage, filled -with rancour and 
hate aud malice and all uncharitableness, to the picture 
which I have ever kept fresh In my own mind of 
Mahatma Gandhi in his Ashram at Phoenix In South 
Africa, Let me draw it over again:— 

We had been occupled all day at the store yard of 
dear Parsee Rustomji’s shop, at 110 Field Street, 
Durban, From morning till afterucon, Mahetmaj!l had 
been overwhelmed with the burden ef a thousand 
cares, The whole componud had been full of Tamil 
women aud children, who had come for help at the 
climax of the Passive Resistance struggle. He had 
soothe! them by his words; he had wministered to 
them with his Lands; he had prepared food 
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‘for them; he ——ihad taken — their litile 
bables one by one and nursed them while a smile 
had made his face beantiful and e tender light had 
shone from his eyes. I had watched the scene, whila 
waiting to be of any service, end the thought hed 
come again and again to me cf the passage which I 
love best of all in the Gospel Story :— 


e¢ : 
They brought young children to Christ, 
that he shall bless them. But the disciples rebuked 
those that brought them, 


“But when Jesus saw it, lie was much 
displeased and said Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not; for of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


*“ Verily, verily, I say unto yeu, except a 
man be changed in heart end mind, and 
become as a little child, he shall in no wise enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 


‘And he took the Httle children up in his 
arms and laid his hands upon them, and bicseed 
them.” 


It was even so,—with just such love and tender- 
mess as that !—that I saw Mahatmaji, that morning, 
as he took the little children up in h’s emus aud 
blessed them. I watched many a poor mother’s face, 
coarsened by the hard evil life of the coolie ‘lines’, 
break into tenderness, as Mahbstmaji took her own 
little child and laid ker own little baby in bis erms 
and blessed it. Each mother went away radiant with 
joy. | 
As the day went on, I wondered how the stralu 
could be kept up. There was. notime, evento take 
_ food; and there was not 2 moment's rest. 


Then, at last, Mahatma Gandhi told me to get 
ready to go to Phoenix by train from Durban Siation, 
which «as close at hand. We reached Phoenix just 
as the sun was beginning to decline. The station 
master, a European, was a friend, and welcomed 
Mahatmaji back after long absence. We reached first 
of allan Indian store on the way and the store 
keeper ran out to greet him. I noticed also that the 
Africans who were seated near the store were full of 
respect and almost reverence for the frail figure as he 
greeted them, bare-footed and bareheaded, with his 
home-spun peasant’s garments. The scene, as we 
reached the brow of thehill, was one of indescribable 
beauty, and the peace of it entered into my hestt, 
bringing back to me the vision of Shantiniketen itself. 


I cannot tell a fragment of the story of that even- 
ing. As it grew dark, we sat there in the moonlight 
together. There was an African Christian woman who 
lived in the same compound with us and helped Mrs, 
Gandhi in household matters. Her face was worn, 
but ‘t was lighted up with a smile as Mahatmajl 
drew near. Then Mr. Kallenbach came runuing 
up quickly, brimming over with fun, carrying 
a child in his arms. The mother of Mr. West was 
there and Mahatmaji gretted her with reverent regard. 
But the tiny children immediately laid thelr own claim 
to‘ Mahatmaji, and he gave himself up to them with 
all his heart. A pale invalid Mahomedan boy claimed 
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his attention most, and obtained the most love in re- 
turn. It was very evident how dear the sick child was to 
Matatmajl. Ail thiough the evening the little ove sat 
upon his knee and Mahatmaji would stcop tenderely to 
ask him whetber he bsd pain. A Zulu girl came in 
from the Miscion who was loved by all. So the even- 
ing worte on. Inthe silence of the n'ght we sang otr 
religious songs and prayed to our Fsther to biess all 
mankind. When I retired, after saying ‘good night’, 
my heart wes very full aud tears not of gain, but of 
joy, came to my eyes. There, in Africa, I had tound 
Christ, whom I bad sought in vain In the proud churches 
which refused to allow any one except ‘White’ men 
and womer {o cross thelr threshold, I sat for a long 
tine in silence at the end of that day, =nd the Gospel 
s-ene came back to me so fresh with new meaning 
{hat I could almost picture Christ incvirg about in the 
Ashram, sitting with ns et our evening meal and 
joining with us f: our worship of the Father of all 
maokind, 2 


~ 


I tdrn to Kenya, and my mind recelis an early 
moining on the Railway, when I met Lord Delamere 
face to face, as I got owt of the train and walked 
along the platform, He stared ct me with a cold 
gaze. He must have known who I was; for the’ 
Indians of the neighbourhood ked ccme with a 
garland of flowers to greet me. I could see him stands 
ing vear by and could devine his theughts. Here are 
some of them now before me, written Gown.—the 
words I have just quoted:—‘‘There Js a wider aspect’’. 
thus ke writes.—‘‘Our concern fer our homes in Kerya 
end the well-belng of the native people dees sot blind 
us to the fact that the danger (from the Indian) 
to the Emplre and to Christianity is greater. If the 
Kast is permitted to penetrate Africa, and toe trustee- 
sbip of the vast native population be transferred to 
other and al’en bande, then gone is the dream of a series 
of Ohristian African Siates......Js Epgiand to be marked 
with the stain of betiaying the African native to 
Erstary rule? Is the young growth cf Christiantty ard 
Western civilisation to be supplarted ly astern creeds 
and superstitions?” 


I come beck from that cold scene of disdain on 
the Kenya H'ghlands, in the chitl carly morning, 
and love to dwell once more on the moonlight even- 
ing at Phoenix when Christ seemed so visibly present, 
not among the rich and mighty, nef among the racially 
proud snd arrogant, but in that family circle of the 
poor end lowly, with Mahataa Gandhi in the midst 
and the liitie children round him, and Kallenbach 
and the young Zulu mission girl, and the Kaffir 
housewife, who did the cooking for us, and Devadas 
and Manilal and others, 


Khadi Notes 


Khadi in place of worsted cloth 


Out of the fettersreceived in reply to the question- 
alre issued by this department regarding the eConomics 
of Khad? two have already beed published in previous, 
isstres of this journal, Winter has set in. It would be 
fitting to publish one more, suitable to the occasion, It 
runs as follows: 


‘YT cannot give you figures of expenses on ily 
clothing, asked by you, as I hagdly keep any 
account of them. You will be satisfled, I think, if I 
prove that I have benefited by adopting Khadt.° 


"Once I had to visita prominent gentleman 
‘catrying considerable influence with the government. 
A Khadi user generally Hkes to ask a person dressed 
ln foreign clothes why he is not using Ithad:. 
This gentleman, on the contrary, asked me why I 
was using Khad?, The following was. the conversation 
which took place !n a perfectly gocd spirit:— 


**O—Well! you 
respect of Kh:di! Do you hope to achieve 
by adopting this dress ? 


look like a wholehogger in 
Swaray 


“A.—Sir, Iam not a man of politics and might 


be unable on that account to describe to you the 
political aspect of Khads, but being a merchant and 


a man with a family I bope to b2 able to explain 
to vou its economical aspect. 


“O.—Yes, let me know with what object In view 
you have become a devotee of Khadi, 


““A.,—I shall describe my vlew-polnt by givicg an 
instance. Even till the last winter, sir, I had to buy 
woolen cloth for my family, and it cost me heavily, 
but my people ins!sted on going in forit. Fortunately, 
this year, all of them, young and old, asked for 
Khadi only and sothe whole family became Khadi.clad 
at a stroke. It required no special effort on my part to 
convince them of the aivantages of thelr new 
effort. The advent of Khad? In the house put a stop 
to @ number of undesirable wants and out of the 
savings effected I have been able to buy them some 
ornaments. Well, sir, I think that is a sufficlent 
proof to show that neither I nor anybody else 
commits mistake in using Khadt, 


‘‘ Hearing my reply the gentleman was greatly 
pleased and began to approve of my Ideas. 


“I think this will supply the Information you 
have asked for,’’ 


The winter is on. To those who might like to try 
Khadi in place of flannel or other worsted cloth we 
would recommend Cutch and Kathiawad stuff. Cheap 
Khadi of various widths, and fine texture is now 
being manufactured in many parts of India, but that 
of 24-30" width which Is manufactured in Cutch and 
Kathiawar and which can take the place of woolen 
fabric, can hardly be had anywhere else. The 
Kathiawar Khadi Karyalaya of Awreli has asked this 
department to help it in disposing off its stock of such 
Khadi. A sample plece has also been sent to us. It is 
bleached and fs 27”-28" wide, It js sold at nine 
annas @ yard at Aimrel! office. Besides plain Khadi 
they have got a big stock of towels of double warp 
and weft, and a good stock of sinall, square napkins. 
We have recelved Samples of these too. The price 
pet towel 15 yards * 27” Is 12 annas and that of a napkin 
is 44 annas. Another offer for sale has been made 
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by the manager of the Arabindo Tativa Pracharak 
sanjha of Bideada, a village in Cutch, Samples have 
been recelved from there also. The width is 27” and 
a Ilitle upward and the price of this unbleached stuff 
at the office is 8 annas per yard. 


Merchants or customers wishing to buy any of the 
above goods should communicate directly with the 
sellers. We advise them to see the samples for them- 
selves and settle the prices beforehand. The Kathiawar 
Khadi Karyaliya of Amreli can also supply coloured 
Khadi for coating etc., dyed in indigenous colours 
according to the process prescribed by Dr. P. C. Roy. 
They manufacture also coloured carpets of thick texture 
for use on benches in the railway carriages. 


Supply Depot 


The spinners of Ahmedabad often complain of lack 
of slivers, arrangement for the repair of Charkhas and so 


on, Arrangements have therefore been made to keep 
slivers for sale at Vankar Vidyarthi Azhramin Maganbhas's 


wadt at Gheekanta, Ahmedabad, The spinning and 
weaving teacher Sjt. Datar will in his spare time attend 
to the repairing of charkhas, if approached p:rsonally 
or through post. Slivers made In ‘Satyagrahashram 
will be available there between 2 to4 P.M. at 
cilces varying from 12 to 18 annas per Ib. according 
to the quality of cotton and fineness of cerding. If 
anybody wishes to supply slivers at a cheaper rate 
arrangement can be made to place them for sale at 
that Ashram. 

The object in publishing such local news in this 
bulletin is to suggest that similar (or even better) 
afrangements might be made in every place. Just as & 
spinner is careful to use cach and every one of his or 
her spare moments In spinning, the Khadl worker 


should be careful to see that each and every spinning 
wheel is kept working. Complaints are often received 
from Suratand Bombay that numerous Ohurkhas are lying 
Idle for want of some trifling accessory, It can be easily 
conceived what the condition in other small and big 
towns might be, If a young man tralned in all the 
different processes of Khadi is kept in every one of 
sich places the payment made to bim for his work 
would not be too much for the town. A number of 
workers are engaged in village fropaganda with the 
objsct of making the villages seif-sufliclent at least in 
the matter of clothing, and, no doubt, they are laying 


the foundation of nation building; but there is no 
reason to think that there Is no work to be done in 


towns. There are hundreds of feople in towns longing 
for village life but unable to go back to villages 
owing to some circumstances or other, People with 
such a bent of mind always welcome the charkha. It 
is desirable to take up earnestly the work of setting 
up charkheas iu every one of such homes by 
rendering all necessary help. 


Maganial K. Gandhi 
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Notes 

The upshot of the censtire debate in. the Madras 
Council leaves lines of reflection trailing behind. The 
Ministry was saved by the official bloc. Here sre the 
figures as analysed by the President of the Council: 
The total number who attended the meeting was 118; 
of them, 108 persons voted, ten remaining neutral. 43 
members voted for the motion and 65 agairst. All 
the 43 members who voted for were elected; of the 
65 who voted against, 44 were elected members. As 
regards the 21 non-elected members, 5 were nominated 
officials, and 3 ex-cfficio members, Technically, the 
Minsitary was saved by a majority of 22 votes. Even 
according to the strictest interpretation of constitutional 
doctrine, the Ministry bad a majority of one. It is the 
tindisputed right of Ministers to vote or pair in such 
motions, to hold otherwise will be riding pedantry to 
death. But it is obvious that no Ministry in the world 
can hope to carry on relying upon the basis of a 
majority of one, The Ministry was really saved by 
the official and nominated votes, In 
our judgment, there is or ought to be nothing 
startling in the discovery. We have always 
contended that that the Councils under the Retorm 
Act are so constituted that the Swarajists’ policy of 
“wrecking” them-by cbstruction is a cure illusion, 
The thing was absolutely obvious. Once the Europeans, 
the Landlords, the Zamindars, the special non-Moslein 
Communal seats are counted out of the Swarajist phi- 
loscphy, what is there left ? Nothing; the Government 
can throw in its weight and the weight of its nomina- 
ted members and maintain any practically concelvabdle 
Ministry in existence. In Madras, it is the re-actionary 
faction known as ‘‘Justice’’ party that the Government 
bas made use of. In the other provinces, it will be 
some other similar group, From the very nature of 
things, a powerful government is bound to have a 
certain number of supporters. The total strength of 
the Madras Council is a little above 120. Mr. Reddi 
who tabled the motion against the Ministry calculated 
the nominated members at 37 which js a little less 
than a third. It is a problem in elementary arithmetic 
to see that a power that is in control of a third of the 
whole voting strength Is in @ position to impose its view 
on ae fraction of the remaining third. Imagine 
for @ minute that Lord Willingdon elected to throw 
in his weight with the Counsellors of revolt, the 
Ministry would have fallen, Just now it is the 
Rajah cof Pansgal that the Executive Government 
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fancies; tomorrow it may be Mr. Reddi. But in any 
event, the ccntinuance in ‘‘power’’ or the fall there- 
from does not depend on the elected members or the 
electorate. ‘Reform’? cr no “Reform” ‘‘Diarchy’’ or 
“Cabinet”? Government, the ouly strength In Indian 
administration is the Governor, who himself derives his 
power from the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, who 
in thelr turn are the puppets of the Bureaucracy. 


* 
® * 
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The primary condition of Swarajist obstruction 
and wrecking having never ex’sted, we can quite 
imagine disillusloned politicians clalming the credit of 
an historic exposure. We have already seid that 
there is no exp»sure — the thing was there for 
the whole world to see. But grant that 
the dramatic sensationalism has lighted up a dark 
corner; even then the credit of it does not 
go to the Swarajists. It belongs to the discontented 
non-Brabmins and the disappointed Mussalmans— 
neither of whom are pledged to Swerajism. We do 
not know kow much of politics there was in the 
Hindu opposition, and how much of the bitterness of 
disappointed place-bunters; as for the Mussalmans, 
they were frankly in the opposition because the Ministry 
had no room fcr a Mahomedan. The Swarajists 
counted a bare eight in the final reckoning; and till 
almost the last inoment, weighty counsel was not 
wanting io suggest tbat they should remain nettral. 
The particular cry with which the Swarajists went 
into the country bas died on their lips. Whet has 
happened In Madras will kaopen elsewhere. Obstruction 
bursting forth into the flower of certification and 
Civil Disobedience bas found {ts place in the limbo of 
forgotten political panaceas. We would not throw & 
stone at the heretics for unfulfilled promises. Indian 
politics jis fraught at every turn with failures, But 
there is no use pretending that feiure jis success. 


Observe the next item in the demoralisation and 
the descent from the magnificlent expectation of the 
falling of the walls of bureaucratic Jericho. The leader 
of the Swaraj Party in the Madras Council has given 
notice of a resolution asking the Government to 
withdraw from the British Empire Exhibition. The 
boycotting of the British Empire Exhibition is an 
excellent thing. Logically, there are three ways of 
bringing it about—aye there are four. First: Responsive 


406 
co-operation, such as the tabling of a resolution; second: 
Swarajlsm—obstruction to the Government to the point 
cf patalvsis end the Jaunch!ng of clvil disobedience ; 
third: the Nor—cc-orerator’s way of aprealing to the 
exhibliors and to the pecnle, to the end of their being 
strong, self-reliant, and relf-resprcting enough to 
boycott the Exhibition; fourth: Vio'srce: Violence needs 


no word. By the Swarajist hypothes!s, Non-co-operation is, 


a th’ng of futility; nobody will listen to you if you make 
apceal to pa(rlotism, suffering end the spirit of sacrifice. 
But what hapoens to the prescription of ““wrecking’’? It 
is dismissed without a thought. We promptly fird the 
Madras Swarsjists falling back Into responsive CcO- 
operation. Responsive co-operation is a perfectly 
intelligib'e ard konourable policy, and we shall not 
quarrel with arybody for edenting thet formula of 
neo=Moderateism. But wa suggest with all respect that 
the Swaraiists, professed Non=co-operators, have by 
the logic and history of thelr policy, no rigbt to go 
about movirg resolutiors thst the Government should 
do this thing or thet, feable inconsequences. which 
have in them neither the promise nor tha fact of 
Swaraj. It was onty a short whi'e ago thet Pandit 
Motile] Nehru declared that Swuirajists would refuse, 
by the implication of their negative policy to support 
even a moticn a:king for the te‘ease of Mr. Gandhi. 


We do net hold the Pancit by an oll promise— 
because he clalns the rigtt to change his policy 
minut: by minute, if need be. But - when a 


revelutiorary change cemes ebont, the contrast being 
marked hy refusal to vote for the releas= of Mr. 
Gardhi at the one end and the request of the Swaraj 
patty in a province for the withdrawal of the 
Governient from the Empire Exhibition, the country 


has the r'ght to be notified of the change and the 
reasons for the change. | 


x 
* * 

A brief resume of Mr. Vellabubkal’s presidential 
address at the Borsad Taluka Conference which was 
delivered ex tampore js published elsewhere under 
the captign ‘‘The Outlaws of Borsad.” This 
caption igs significant for more reasons than 


one. The ecute situation in Borsad Taluka of Kaira 
District is eccasloned by the outlaws of Borsad; the 
Government in muleting the Innocent people of the 
Taluka js no better than outlaws; the punitive police 
imposed on the Taluka are the veritable outlaws iu 
Borsad to day—they are behaving worse than the 


original outlaws; aud the latest outlaws are the 
Non-co-opsrators who under the leadersbip of Mr. 


Vallabhbhal Patel have invaded the Taluka to protect 
it from all the other outlaws. Mr. Vallabhbhal presided 
at the Taluka Confererce at Borsad on Sunday last, 
which met to consider tha gtave situation that has 
arisen out of the jmpost of Rs. 240,000 on account of 


the punitive police imposed on the peopl 
ple of the 
whole Taluka, The whole p-ople—all adult population— 


with a few exceptions (some Government servants) 
has been sentenced, so to say, unheard, to pay @ 
fine of Rs. 2-7-0 per head. The Conference resolved 
that the fine was unwarranted and oppressive, and 


advised the people not to pay It, and peacefully 
undergo all suffering consequent thereto. 
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The White Empire 
(By O, F. Andrews) 


Quietly and at lei-ure, on this huge steamer with very 
few pacsengers on board, I bave been thinking out 
the problems that confront us in India, and I shall 
try to fulfil my promise to Mehatwa Gandhi better 
than in the past by wr'ting regularly to Young Indra-~ 
the paper which he loved so much, and over whicu 
he took such care amid all his countless journeys. As 
exch point comes clear to me, I shall try to write it 
down. Just now, I have had in my mind the 
temptations, which are being offered to India, to sell 
her own soul, and to take part in a ‘White Empire’. 
There are three theorles which are being applied to 
India by the masters and the milers cf this Empire, 
with the determination, in their heart of hearts, to 
keep It ‘White’-—whsatever words about ‘equality’ and 
‘self-determination’ and ‘equal partnership’ their lips 


inay utter, I shall call these three theorles, (i) the 
‘bullying’ theory, (i) the ‘good boy’ thecry, and 
(iii) the ‘jackel’ theory. Is whet foilows I shail 


explain my terms:— 


(1) More aud more we are likeiy to hear from the 
political authorities in England speeches of the same 
threatening tene as that brilliant, but altogether 
impossible improyisation by Mr. Lloyd George as 
Premier, when he referred to the perpetual need cf a 
British steel frame for India, and warned Indians that 
the privilezes of Government, which had been 
given, might be taken away, unless a proper attitude 


of meekness were observed. Th's is what I would 
call the ‘bullying’ theory of Empire. It clearly 
contemplates a ‘White Empire’ to the end of the 


chapter. India must always be in subordination. 


At the Imperial Conference, everything was done 
to keep this idea of inferiority out of sight, though 
every one knew it was there. It was only the speech 
of Mr Fitzgerald of the Irish Free State which laid 
bare the truth, that the White Emplre principle 
was still in operation. He sald, in so many words: 
‘We have been kept in an Inferlor position our- 


selves so long, that we understand what It all 
means,’’ | 
I have been reading, while on board, some 


English newspapers and reviews. It is clear to me, 
that this ‘bullying’ attitude towards India is very 
strong to-day. - Mr. Sastri comes in for the brunt of 
the attack. If some resolute action is not taken soon—it 
is sald repeatedly—India will again get out of hand, 
as she did when Mr. Gandhi and the Non-co-operators 
boycotted the Prince of Wales. The Royal Family 
must never suffer such insult again; and the boycott 
of Britlsh goods and the British Empire Exhibition 
must immediately be stopped. 


It is very Interesting and instructive to me to 
find, that a very large section of the educated public 
in England, who have the conservative temperament, 
including many leading foliticlans, have not yet 
discovered, that this ‘bullying’ attitude jis now 
completely out of date They do not realise how fast 
things have been moving ?n India, and what an 
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immense difference these last three years have made 


in Indian affairs, owlne itso the Non=co~operation 
Movement. 


(i!) Then, secondly, there fg what I milglit venttre 
to call the ‘good boy’ theory of the ‘White Empire’. 
It is the attliude of perpetual benevolent patronage. 
It carries with it, wherever It goes, the alr of ths 
Lady Bountiful, who exgects unending gratitude for 
benefits endlessly received. I have ventured to call 
it the ‘gcod boy’  attiinde, because it always re- 
minds me of the nursery rhyme, which every 
English child learns from the picture book in 
infancy :— 


Little Jack Horner 
Sat in the corner, 
Kating his Christmas pie. 
He putin his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum 
And said: “What a good Loy am I!” 


The plumes, which are to be pulied out of this 
‘Christmas Pie’ are titles, Ral Eahedurships, emolu- 
ments, offices, honours, etc. If on'y the leaders in 
India will always be satisfied with these *plunis of 
office, which are enough to go all round, then how 
smoothly everything might go on! There would be 
eternal gratitude cn the one hand, and eternal be- 
nevolence on the otber. What more could you waut? 
Here again, it is strange to find how little even the 
Liberals in England realist, that the ‘good boy’ 
theory of Empire is neatly as dead as Queen Anne, 
as far as India is concerned. It kas amazed me to find 
such an undoubted Liberal es the nev Editor of the 
‘Review of Reviews’ writing serlously about India as 
follows :— 


‘Nhe Maharajah of Alwar spoke admirably at 
the opeuing sitting of the Imperial Conference. ‘‘We 
assemble ” the Mahsrajah sald, “round the bub of 
the Expire, as members cf the family of nations, 
all united in one cause,—the uplifting of the 
British Empire; all cemented by one force,—the 
British crown.” 


It is strange indeed, that an able writer and 
publicist like Mr. Wickham Steed, has not yet found 
out how completely antiquarian in Indla suck language 
is; how it belongs to a past generation, and Is only 
kept up, for flattery’s sake, by those Indian States, 
that are still themselves under feudatory rule. 


(iii) A far blunter end therefore more refreshing 
exposition of the Imperial relationship between India 
and Great Britain as members of @ ‘White Enplre’’ 
bas recently been put forward by a European paper 
published in Africa. Unfortunately, I bave lost the 
extract itself, and cannot give the name of the paper 
end the author; but the substance of the article, once 
read, cou'd not easily be forgotten. The writer, who 
is an out and out White Imperialist, appealed to the 
cupidity of India. He made a bid for the selfish 
interest which India was assumed to have in her own 
self-preservation. India should be thankful (so it was 
said) ‘that she was In a position of dependence on 


———— 


fasten herself on to the greatest power in the worid 
and get all the benefit of British Imperial piotectior. 
Compare, It was said, India with China, India wss 
clinging ou to the Dritish Empir-, therefore India 
Was saved fiom revolution, But China was cinging 
Ci to nothiny. Therefore Chine was in a sists ci 
anarchy, 


The writer then went oa, from tais, to fut 
forward what I might call the ‘ jackel’ theory of 
limplre, He assumed, that the British Coloaists, and 
tue British Colon!sts only, hed themseives, by thelr 
own courage and bravery, wen the whole Empire 
and done thet pioneer work which wes all important. 
The British Colonists, therefore, must obviously 
pessess the Jand, The British lon must have the spoils. 
It was absurd to think of anything else. The Kenya 
Highlands were one of the spoils of Empire. They 
had to go to the British. But if Inaia were sufficiently 
docile and would stop sll wicked agitation and seditious 
fropagande, and would follow iz the steps of the British 
Mon, ther, as a reward, Indie might get the pickings. 
India might pick the bones which the lordly British 
lion has not thought it worth while to devour. Tils 
would inean, of course (so the writer said) that ihe 
Indian must glveup for ever any idea of social equality 
or political equality with the white uian, Such a thing 
es equality could never by any possibility be granted. 
Indians must confine themselves to petty trade and 
business which are herdly fit for the dignity of the 
superior White man in Africa. Then and then only, 
to put it quite bluntly, could anything come to 
Indian Colonists at the hands of the White Colonists. 
To repeat the simile used, the jackal always follows 
the lion: it mever welks by the lion’s side. It waits 
till the lion has finished the meal, befcre it tekes 
its own share. Evert so Indians might receive sone 
Crown grants of land in the Lowlands of Kenyx, 
after the High!ands had been marked off for the 
White man. It is clear again, that according to this 
theory, the British Kuiplre remains a White Eupire 
through and through. 


I have found everywhete—even in South Africa 
itself—a llttle group of idealists, who detest all these 
different theorles of ‘White Empire’ as strongly as 
Indians do themselves. It fs to these thst Mahatma 
Gandhi bas eppealed cpenly in his public papers again 
and again. They are to be found in every nation and 
in every climate. They are the world’s consclence—the 
beating heart of all humanity, which throbs with the 
suffering of the world. The movement for Indian 
independence has found its home among them, In 
the end the truth of the ideal will prevail; for it is 
founded in God's will. 

NS. S. Mooltan Nov, 185 
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Questions Answered 
“What Is the 


meaning of Back to Nagpur?” the 
I auswered 
appeared 


editor of the 
the question as folloys, which has 
in the Votce:— 


Voice of India asked me. 
already 


“By ‘Back to Nugpur’ I mean that we should 
keep the Non—co-operation programme as settled 
at Nagpur unaltered, 


The triple boycott should be the policy of the 
Congress, though farts of the programme may be In 
abeyance so far as actlve propaganda is concerned. 
Nothing should be done coutrary to the imptications 
of the triple boycott, thourh we imicht not be 
doing active propaganda. 


My view is that constructhe work should be 
concertrated upon and a’so thst 1{ should he done 
as part of, and in view of the fulfmlent of the 
Non-co-operation progranime. This is what we did 
after the Nagpur Congress and we skould try to 
do it again ’’ 


Mr, Belgaimwaila is one of the most sincere of 
Congressmen and an earnest worker. He has his 
heart In Khadi which is the life~blood of the move- 
ment. His dowb's deserve the greatest consideration, 
After my speech at the Bijapur Conference, he sent 
me a number of queries which I heave tried to auswer 
in this article. 


It seemed an easy thing for the Congress to grant 
“permission” to those who sought to go to the 
Councils. Indeed, to many generous minds, my attitude 
of obstinate opposition was understandable. The truth 
fg and it must be evident now to all, that the matter 
cannot stop at this concession. The Swaraj Party goes to 
the Councils not to achieve anything there individually. 
Thelr whole plan depends on the support cf the Congress 
behind them. They can carry no welght or influence 
there except as representativeslof and commending the 
active support of the Congress. Just as thelr success 
at the polls depended on their ‘invocation of the name 
of Congress and their convection with Mahatma 
Gandhi and Non-co-operation, thelr prestize and 
Influence inside the Councils depends on the continued 
support which the Congress gives them. ‘The Swaraj 
Party cannot rest content with the mere permission 
given by the Congress. The next logical step is for 
them to seek @ living connection with the Congress. 
Te get this explicitly or by implication they must 
strive. Without that stream of life, they must suffer 
from anaemia and wither away. They cannot rest on 
mere permission, They must get the Congress to adopt 
them ag their Tepresentatives in the Councils, or they 
must appeal over the head of the Congress to the 
people, For this last alternative they must atiack the 


oor emer 


prestige and Influence of the Congress. There 420 
third course really open. ‘The Congress om tke “cer 
hand must Choose between Gissociation fram the 
Government Councils and going beck 10 @ Tati 


mentary programme. 


It was because all this was clear as cay-light thet 
I oprosed the lifting of the ban on the Councils. The 
permissive resolution might have appeared innocuots, 
but it was bound to lead to further and farther 
identlication of the Congress with work inside the 
Councils, 


If the Congress cares to keep Non=co-operation 
as a Ilving ideal before the nation, the triple boycott 
must continve to be the Congress creed. Whether 
we now do active propigandea or not in furtherance 
thereof, the Congress cannot adopt measures negativing 
avy of these fundamental! items of the programme 
of Non-co-operation. The Congress may not carry on 
a fresh campaign now by calling upon lawyers and 
students to withdraw from Government Courts and 
Colleges, but it will be unthinkable for the Congress to 
encourage or support litigation or defence in prosectt- 
tlons. It would be ridiculous and wrorg to make 
grants to deserving cases for education in Govern- 
ment Colleges simply because we have stispended 
active propaganda for the boycott of Government 
education. No less fatal to the plan and campaign 
of Non-co-operation would be to yield tothe temptation 
of running support to the Congress members in the 
Councils and seeking assistance from them. Let us 
remember that camouflage cannot hide or protect us 
in a life and death struggie based on non-violence 
and trath. We must decide to heave Non-co-operation 
or to put It aside, and act one way or the other. 
We cannot have it both ways. 


So far as 1 am corcerned, of two things I am 
certain. We can never hope to get the {nll measure 
of freedom that we want, as a resuit of propaganda 
or parliamentary action of any kind. I know tbat 
what we want is Swaraj and nothing ‘ess. I know 
that anything less than fullest freedom to manage 
ovr own affairs means only extra iaxes, greater 
poverty, misery and helplessness, though with every 
show of self-Governinent. We must seek @ way to 
wrest freedom in the fullest sense from this Govern- 
ment. This can only be by the peaceful negation of 
co-operation, sacrificing every temporary advantage 
therefrom, thereby rendering the present system of 
Government impossible. All other methods, even if 
not absolutely futile, can lead only to something 
very short of freedom the Congress wante and hence 
must be rejected as useless. 


The second thing I am convinced of is that we 
can have true Swaraj only if we successfully undergo 
the privations and the discipline of this peaceful revo- 
lution we have undertaken, If we should be success 
ful in getting the privilege of ruling ourselves without 
fulfilling this programme of complete self-reliance, we 
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should find ourselves unable to discharge our respon- 
sibilities, At best we can only have the present mis- 
tule in another form. If people are convinced of these 
two truths they can have no difficulty in seeing why 
I hold so hard to the programme initiated by Mahat- 
maji, I cannot agree with those who believe that the 
People cannot rise to the heights of that programme 
which, they therefore hold should now be abandoned. 
For one thing I have faith in the people, and for an- 
other, I see no good In adopting any other plan which 
may be more agreeable toa people incapable of mak- 
ing sacrifices or organising itself, but which can never 
- lead to the real freedom that ds our goal, 


I hold that the Council programme of the Swaraj- 
ists is wholly inconsistent with the programme of Nor- 
co-operation, They cannot be blended together. The 
revolution of thought that we seek to achieve jis im- 
possible if at the same time we keep the -people en- 
gaged in Parliamentary activities Jn the Cotncils. If we 
allow the Council programme to take possession of the 
Congress, the speedy dissolution of the Non-co-operation 
progranime js a certainty. The two cannot thrive to- 
gether in the same organisation. If we desire to keep 
to the path of Non-co-operation asthe only way leading 
to our goal, we should avoid this fatal trap. It does 
not matter if those who belive in the Council pro- 
gramme sit in the Councils, so long as the Congress 
does not allow itself to be dragged into it consciously 
or unconsclously. Every one must be free to make exe 
perlments. But if the experiment entirely depends on 
the support end identification of the Gepgress w th It, 
the latter must make its choice and the exger ment 
should be abandoned. We cannot permit the adoption 
of the course endangering the Congress policy and 
programme, It would be only individual weakness for 
me to abandon my post In the fight for freedom, on 
the ground that it ig prolonged beyond my endurance, 
But on that grouad to ieke the whole nation into a 
futile path would be positively wrong. 


If we are convinced that a certain course is right 
and also that {t is the only course open, there is no 
way for a reasonable person but to stick to it, whether 
we should attain our goal ina year or have to walt 
for ten years. The only issue is whether we want 
real freedom or anything else. Mr. Belgamwalla asked 
me somé other questions: Why should we not wake 
Congress a federation of groups and organise Non-co- 
operators into a separate league? Yes, if the Con- 
gress throws out Non-cc—operation. We cannot form 
parties outside the National Assembly unless 
compelled to do it, After the Ijberal rout, would 
you not Invite the Liberals to the Congress aad give 
‘them a panel on the A. I..C, C. and thé. Wisking 
Committee in proportion to membership ? ~Malltion 
executives are ever inefficient. Coalitions cannot work 
except on the highest common factor principle. The 
highest common factor between Liberals and the 
Congress cannot ceftainly be Non-co-operation, not 
even, as far as I can see, exclusive Khaddar. Mill- 
Swadeshi and demonstrations would be the high 
watermark of joint action, ¢. R, 
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The Outlaws of Borsad 


(Mr. Vallbhabhaz’s Address) 


Congress or Councils? 

We have to consider first which is to Le our savi- 
our, the: Congress, or the Councils; which shall wh fx 
our attention on with hopeful interest, the Congress 
or the Councils? I may tell you that you nedd not 
depend on the handful of educated men who claim to 
represent you, and to deliver ycu from the bondage 
of arother handful that governs three hundred million 
peop's as so many shecp. A band of such edugated 
people used to jlay chess with the bureaucracy on a 
hosrd -arranged by tho latter. according to its own 
will. You have‘removed tl:at band and placed another 
instead. But they have gone in not professing to gain 
anything from, bnt to destroy, the Councils, The 
OCongresa deer rot Jelieve that they cau do it, but 
has allowed such of them to go in as insisted. We | 
are not concerned with whether they bresk them or 
not. Let us be sure that the Conncils cavnot ~ 
help us. You cannot ride two horses at a time. Let ; 
us: decide before going to the field of battle which 
we shal! ride. Do not hepa to get the impost removed 
through thegCounoil. The Oouncil will sit two months 
hence. If you tell the Government that you do not want 
to pay the fine, you will get into direct touch with 
them, That direst touch is the horse you will nde 
and not the horse of- the Cooncil. 

Mahatmaji’s Way 

Mahatmaji showed wo the right way—viz, Non 
co-operation, Yon know that we oursely-a are respon: 
sible for thid import of Re. 240,000, the Policemen are 
our men, the men who have reported to Government 
that you have hartoured dacoits and ontlaws are our 
mén, even the present Collector is our roan, and the 
men who will come to reslise the fine will also be our 
men. These men cannot non-co-opernte for sheer selfish: 
ness, et us then non-co-operate, You oan easily do a0, 
you can easily spin your own yarn and weave your 
own cloth, produce your own food, and refuse to pro- 
vide Government the wherewithal to psy its Collectors 
and Commissioners. Immediately you have done s0, 
these people will have ceased to tyrannise over a8, 
our famines will cease, and the dacoities also will cease, 


Inquiry Committee’s Report 
Immediately after the Delhi Congress the Provincial 
Committee came to know of tho Government action in 
this matter, and deputed Mohanlal Pandya and 
Ravishankar to investigate it, and to report as to who 


were the outlaws, why they have turned outlaws, 


what sort of crime they commit, who are their 
victims, how the ‘police tackles the situation, whether 
the people like the punitive police, whether 
they are prepared to pay the impost, They went about 
from village. to village sand have submitted thir 
haport. It seems from their - report that an outlaw 
named Babar made his appearance in Golel in 1917, 
He indulged in pelty crimes in the beginning. When the 
Government fails to detect crime or imposes on a wrong: 
doer punishment ont of proportion to his crime the 
man turns.into a brute. Baber has been at large all 
these years, and has committed numerous crimes. 
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Instad of arresting him, the police sent ponicky reports 
against the people and have tried to make out that 
they are guilty of complicity in his orimes. 
On these reports Government imposed punitive 
police on two villages, Khadanaand Jogan two years ago, 
and ordered the cost to be realised from: # poll tax 
on Patanwadias and Dharalas, the communities 
alleged to be guilty of complicity. Bat you know 
how entirely useless was the police. In Jogan itself 
Babar murdered a man named Shibhai fin broad day- 
light. The police conld have caught him there and 
then, but they rested content with alleging that people 


do not give information against the outlaw. In Golel — 


the outlaw assaulted the punitive police, The people 
saw the District Magistrate and said they could not 
pay the fine. The Mamlatdar also reported that it 
was impossible to realise fine from people who, not 
being contumacions, were too poor io pay it. Thie he 
said in his letter P. O. L. 245 dated Borsad 16th 
February in which he protests against the 
imposition of any further burden. ‘‘ No villager,” 
he _ said, “seems willing for the continu- 
ance of the additional police in the villages” The 
District Superintendent of Police disagreed with this 
Mamlatdar—the man on the spot—and insisted that 
the impost sbonld be continued. Ilis reasone were 
that Babar and his gang were still at large, that 
though Babar killed Shibhai in broad day-light no 
evidence was forthcoming! What sare the policemen 
in the village doing ? How are the people to furnish 
evidence, if the police are impotent to do so? The 
third reason is that Khadana Patanwadias never 
give information about outlaws, that they on the 
contrary shelter them and give them food and 
drink, and so on. One of the reasons is that 
some of the Khadana Patanwnadias would 
join Babar’s gang were it not for the cheek 
imposed by the special police, The funniest part 
of the affair is that the Collector disagreed, in turn, 
with this Superintendent of Police, and he reported 
entirely differeatly to the Commissioner. THis letter 
too is in my possession. He was against the continua- 
tion of the additional police in either of the villages 
because “ the additional police are useless to prevent” 
Babar’s being sheltered in the villages, but he felt 
that there was’. general increase of crime in the 
whole of the Taluke, and “every village is directly or 
indirectly more or less. responsible for the general 
breakdown of order,” and so he suggested that some 
additional force may be imposed on the whole Taluka as 
may be proposed by him after consultation with the D. 8. 
P. It seems that consultation is at ths back of the 
impost. I may also add that the Collector admitted 
that the people do not give information or shelter the 
miscreants “from fear or from selfish desire to save 
themselves immediate trouble’. The Commissioner 
disagreed with the Collector and the Mamlatdar; he 
felt that the superintendent had given solid reasons 
for the continuance of the police in the two villages 
for another year and issued orders accordingly. That 
was in Jane. How all of a sudden in October Govern- 
ment resolved to impose the police on the whole 
Taluka passes comprehension.. I have not those 
communications in my possession, But I am sure 
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about my féots. Every one I have met has told me 


what has happend. There iss Mussalmau outlaw abroad 
named Alia. When Babar conld not be got hold of, 
the police mgde friends with thix new genious, sought 
to get rid of an outlaw with the help of an out- 
law, and provided him with arms and ammunition. 
Oh the pity and the shame of it! The Government 
ceased to rule, making room for the outlw. Who 
is going to punish the Government for having 
leagued with thia ontlaw? God alone. Government 
surely know what a number of murders and dacoities 
this Alia bas committed, having been armed by the 
Government itself. No doubt its intention was to 
catch Babar through Alia, but liow are the people to 
know ? I hold the Government responsible for all the 
misdeeds of that miscreant Alia. 


Another thing to be noted is that Alia himself 
was not an outlaw originally. He had murdered a 
Borsad Vakil in broad day-light, juet # stone’s throw 
from the police station. But the police could not 
lay hands on him. Surely any one who can thus see 
through the impotence of Government, and when 
later helis made fiends of, he would turn an outlaw. 


The Government Case 


The only reason assigned by (Government for 
punishing a whole people is that they do not. 
provide information or evidence. Let us see how 
far this is true. Babar has to his credit 22 murders. 
Not one of them was a yich man. He has not mpr- 
dered his victims for the mere fun of it, He murdered 
them as they were the informants. If after 22 such 
informants were murdered, the Government seriously 
argues that the people do not- give information, 
shal] we ask how many policemen were murdered ? 
An informant. Was crucified toa tree by Babar. 
How many would Government have to suffer the fate 
of this informant ? An informant’s job is no easy job 
then. A first class magistrate was waylaid by an out- 
law on his way from Wasad to Borsad. The outlaw 
gave a smack on his face, and wrested his rifle from 
his hands, The poor fellow had to represent that he 
was an ordinary clerk and not a magistrate, to escape 
with his life. A government with such a magistracy 
has no title to exist, has surely no title to punish es 
people. . 


_ 


Bankruptcy 


Alls these things go to show that the Goverment 
knows tbat the people are innocent. But the Govern- 
ment has no money. It still wants to hold its head: 


erect before the native states in the ‘vicinity. 
Those states have imposed on their villages 
additional police, to protect them from those 


very outlaws, but they have not taxed their ratyats, 
Government must ape those states and impose the po- 
lice, but money it must find out of the people’s pockets. 
Well, if it wants money, let it begof us. But: why should 
they cast a slur on our name, why should they asperse 
our behaviour, treat us as criminals and extort the 
cost of the police se fine ? 


~ 
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The Exemptions 


What then should you doP I see that there are 
Some exceptions. Those who can be charged with 
= utmost complicity in the crimes are exemted— 
viz. the Government servants. My information is that 
6very petty villege officer knows the whereabouts of 
these outlaws, but is afraid of them. We may note 
that eyen the new M. L. C. is not exempt from the 
ae. What a cnrious commentary on the Government 
which thought our Reception Committee Chairman good 
enough to be elected to the Council, but not good 
enough to be exempi from fine! 


Fight Then 


Let us then make up our minds. Do not for a 
moment think that you are fighting for the paltry 
amount of Rs.2-7-0. If yon do so, the sooner you 
pay the fine the better. You are fined lecause of 
complicity in crime, Lecause yeu shelter the outlaws, 
because you are their friends. I ask you to fight only 
if you are convinced that no power on earth has the 
nght thus toimpugn your character. Let us plainly 
tell the Government that we are honourable men of 
character, we shall not sign certificates of our bad 
behaviour with our own hands. We refuse to pay the 
fine. You might plunder us if you 
like, like the outlaws, and realise the fine. 
That is Mahatmaji’s way. Fight the fight then like his 
men—his men do not need a stick or a dharia, they 
need brave backs to receive blows. Vo not be tempted 
into anger, do not be tempted into violence, for the 
tempter will be there. Now then I ask youif you are 
prepared to fight raise your hands. (Up went all the 
hands.) 


One thing more. Complaints have reached me that the 
punitive police is oppressing you, that they are plunder- 
ing your fodder, that they have not even hesitated to- 
molest our sisters. A Government servant told Mr. Tyebji 
Yesterday that steps are immediately taken when- 
ever such complaints come; the people should only 
put in complaints. I ask you not to put in such 
complaints. The police is imposed to provent -oolum, 
and you have to complain against their own -vdlum! 
We shall not recognise this police. Let us have our 
Own Volunteer Corps. I ask you ‘to raise a corps 
from amongst you. I ask young men ‘to give their 
names to Durbar Saheb Gopaldas. 


I appeal to ali such present here, as have over 
helped the dacoits iu any way, to realise that it is 
a hateful thing. I ack them to give up that vefarjonus 
business. [ ask Dharalas amongst you {9 give yp 
drink. I may warn you that Government thinks of re- 
moving you from the District, and penying yoy sp in 
a, criminal settlement. ‘That will be a sorry plight indeed. 
J ask you each aud all to reform yourself, gud let 
not a whole people suffer the misdeeds of a 
few ruflians. 


for 
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Khadi Notes 


Result of a Concession 
People have already begun to take advantege cf 
the concession In weaving rates announced in a previous 
issue. Some public as well as private weaving 
institutions bave welcomed the schene. 


If the spinrers learn to know the defects of their 
ph yarn and take care to avoid them in future it 
wiil be as easy to weave it as mill yarn; the weaving 


charges will become cheaper; and the concession 
Offered preduce full results. 


A suggestion was made in the bulletin refering 
to concession tates, viz. hanks should be prepared 
having five small leas of 100 threads each. It is being 
compisined in this connection that many a female 
spinner does not know how to count. In cuch cases 
it will be sufficient if the number-of threads in a lea 
is only kept approximetely correct. The best way 
would be fer the yarn to be taken out on a reel 
after finishing every ten slivers. 

Besides this. the followirg points should be brought 
to the notice of every spinner by the weaving 
institution that bendles the yarn:— 

(1) The yarn skould be sprayed with water 
without fail just after reeling it; (2) The tanks when. 
free of molsture should be folded and compressed by 
twisting them up into a sort of knot; (3) the thread 
should be joined prorerly end well, when it happens 
to break while spinning; (4) the yarn should be spun 
in ‘the right way; thet is to say, it should not be 


spun by crawing tirst and twisting afterwards, but by 
drawing and twisting simultaneousiy. 


Other help 

Pecple while sending thelr yarn for being woven 
comp'ain about the difficulties experienced in getting 
slivers and cotton, the high rates that have tobe paid, 
and the amount of dirt in cotton as well as slivers— 
difficulties which makea beginner almost feel disgusted 
with the art and cblige him to give it up. There are 
Other people who ask for an arrangement to be made 
for repairing spinning wheels, gins, etc. free of charge; 
while others asking for the same are ready to pay for 
the expenses. It would be well it something could be 
done to weet these requirsinents. 

A fresh Offer 

Au Ahmedabad gentleman has sent a sum of 
qoney to be devoted to this purpose, which we have 
decided to use for the benefit of Ahmedabad spinners. 

One anna per pound on the sale of slivers and two 
aunas per pound on cotton will be refunded to such 
customers as buy these things for themselves from the 
supply depot referred to in @ previous issue. The idea 
in returning more om cotton thau ov slivers is to en- 
courage spinners to card their own cotton. By doing so, 
the spluuers cau get cheaper as well es better slivers. 

From s Corner of the Punjab 

A Punjeb student, trained in Khadi Vidyaiaye, Se- 
barmati, writes from Kotla Surajmal (Jullunder District). 

‘lai working here with two or three other workers. 
The wives aud daughters of the fsrmers of this 
place are fond of weaving; so they learn carding 
too, with interest. About 40 ladies of this village, 
which has about 50 homes in it, have learnt card- 
ing with a bow, and making slivers.”’ 
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We would like to address a few words to spin- 
nets who experience difficulty In obtaining slivers. It 
is not too much to hope that spinners ia different 
parts of the country who have to depend on others 
for slivers will also try to learn carding, after know- 
ing that the Punjab farmer’s daughters and wives 
can spare time for learning carding and making their 
own slivers even while engaged In spinning and weav- 
ing their own cloth. 

A Word about Carding 

The Manager of the Dakshenamurihi Vidyarthibhuwan 
Bhavanager, writes:— 

“We card our own coitou. But some of tke 
students suspect that carding generates some sort of 
disease. We have to use Mathis cotton of the last 
year, Will you please let us know if there is any 
particular defect in this variety of cotton? It would be 
better if my deubt is removed through the bulletin so 
that others feellng the same doubt might also take 
advantage of it.” 

So far there has been no case within our know- 
ledge of any person having contracted any disease 
through carding although our students and teacheis 
have been working for full eight hours every day 
during the one month or so that Js required to com- 
plete the carding course. No doubt It is a laborious 
task, and one js likely to feel tired after work. But 
lf one takes nourishing food while undergoing this 
coutse he would in our cpinion positively gain in 
health and strength and the work will nat be felt to 
be difficult at all. 

The breathing in of particles of bad and dirty 
cotton would perhaps be harmfu!, but if carding is 
done properly sand in a@ place protected from a draft 
but well-ventilated, the particles will not b: inhaled, 
Even when carding 3s done for long petiods ata 
Stretch, if one breathes only through the nose and 
covets his mouth and nostrils, with a plece of cloth 
@s a professional carder does, there will be no 
possibility of any harm. Cotton full of dirt and dry 
leaves should be well dried in the sun and thrashed 
with a stick before carding It is just possible that 
carding of the cotton taken out of mattresses used 
for patients suffering from infectious diseases might 
be harmful. But there is ro reason to fear-any such 
thing if carding is done with cotten coming direct 
from the field Some of our students have practised 
carding continuously for even four or five months but 
no disease recu!ted therefrom. 
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A gentleman from Prome (Burma) who does not 
desire to publish his name has sent us for the All 
India Khadi Department, a sum cf five hundred 
tupees, collected by him for Charkhas on the Oharkha 
Dwadashi day. We acknowledge the receipt of the 
sim with thanks. He had determined to collect 
money sufficlent for supplying a hundred churkhas 
on that day, calculating the cost of a 
five rupees. Some people gave him money for one 
charkha, some for two, some for four, while one 
gentleman gave him money enough for 40 wheels. 
The list of contributors has also been snpplied to us, 
but we withhold it from publication for want 
of space, 
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The meaning of ‘“‘Charkha Dwadashi”’ 


The birthday of Mahamaji is generally known 
by the above name. The gentleman who collected 
on that day this sum referred to above has sent us 
his programme for that day. It would not be irrelevant 
to publish the important portion of his letter here. 
It runs as follows :— 

** For the last few days I had been thinking of 
how best to observe the birthday of Bapu. I made 
up wy mind to eollect money forcharkha propaganda 
and to devote the whole day to spinning or carding 
at the same time consecrating the mind to the 
Almighty. I felt that I should devote all my time to 
charkha, as I saw in it the observance of truth, 
non-violence, celibacy, Hindu-Muslim unity aud 
ant!<untouchability to a certain extent. But as there 
was some urgent business to be attended to at my 
master’s shop, I did not ask for a holiday thet day. 
I subdued my desire thirkirg that dong one’s 
duty would certainly please Bupu. I did not ask for 
leave therefore for the whole day. 

**T got up before four in the mornicg, chanted 
a few hymns and prayed for some time. Then I 
went to the bank of the Jravadi (Ganda), It was 
raining at the tims gently. A Burmese Iady was 
going on the road to catch a steamer. She was 
walking fast leading a child of two three years by 
the hand. She had a burden of about a maund on 
her head, I bkelped them with my umbrelJa. 
After I had walked some distance, the steamer was 
seen standing below, about 150 to 200 ft. down the 
banks at the quay. The woodeu steps leading below, 


had beccme slippery on account of mud; the same 
was the case with the steps made cf planks, 
This lady who was carrying a burden on her 


head, and at the same time had to lead a child slong 
was in costant fear of slipping and falling down into 
the river which was as vast as the sea. I .thereupon 
took uo the child in my arms and led them both to 
the steamer. My shirt was smeared by the muddy feet 
of the child. But it gave me joy to look at it. I thought 
thit that was just the thing that would be pleas- 
ing to Bapu. My mind was filled with a feeling of sa- 
tisfaction and devotion. I returned home and after fi- 


nisning my morning duties, went to attend my duties 
at the shop at about e:ght; and came back at about 
nive at night. During the day I was able to spare 
some time and went round tocollect money for Char- 
khas. I bad visited a well-known Gujrati merchent 
with the hope of getting twenty Charkhas but I got 
forty instead. At night I carded cotton for four hours, 
chanted Gita and went to bed. Iwas constantly think- 
ing as to when I should have the fortune of seeing 
Bapu released by a free India. In this way I passed 
the Oh-rkha-Dwadashi day. I went to- beg money for 
the rest of the Oharkhas the next dey and fulfilled my 
resolve.” 

The Charkha Dwadashi day hag thus been spent by 
many in the service of charkha in one way or the 
other. Some ladies and gentlemen have sent to us 
their home=-spun yarn spun in celebration of the day. 
Tt has been credited to the All-India Khadi Depart- 
Maganiail K. Gandhi 
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Notes 

The Late Mr. S. K_ Iyengar 

In the death of Mr. S. Kasturianga Tyenear, the 
Editor of the Hindu, India has Jost one of her foremost 
Jeaders. His great services to the country ®s pr-mier 
journalist are well-known When Mahetmajistarteithe 
Satyagraha Campaign as weilas when the Non-co- 
operation movement began neither age nor failing 
health made him falter, but he threw himself at once 
into the fight and gave Mahatmaji toe greatest assis- 
tance. To South India especially his death Js an 
irretrievable loss. 
The Second Convocation 


While the other provinces are torn by internal 
dissensions and constructive work is almost at a 
standstiil everywhere, Gujrat, is steadily, if slowly 


pushing on the constructive work. The Gujrat Khadi 
Depattment is the most organised in the country, and 
the National College under the Principalship of Mr. 
Kripa.ani is one of the best conducted ins'itutlo’s in 
India. There are over two hundred students at present 
and as Acharya Gidwani rightly emphasised in his 
Convocation Address last Tuesday, inspite of its 
shortcomings the College strives its utmost to impart 
education of a truly national character, Excepting 
languages and sociology, most of the subjects are 
taught in Guiarati. Acharya Gidwani gave away the 
Graduates’ diplomes to 50 students, this year, and 
Mrs. Gandhi blessed them in a brief but moving speech. 
Mr. Gidwani in his forceful address easily disposed of 
the question of a ‘career’ with which every aspirant for 
national education is sought to be scared away. “"T do 
not think,’’ he said, ‘‘the question arises at all. So 
long as we Lave not sent 2,000 workers in the 
villages of Gujarat, the question cannot arls:. We 
started on our endeavour, with the determination to close 
for ever for our students all careers tbat supported 
this system of Government, which we are out to 
demolish.” Mr. Rajagopalachariar who should have 
delivered the Convocation Address was prevented by 
illness from undertaking a journey to Abmedabad. 
He however telegraphed the following message:-— 


‘'My humble congratulations to the professors and 
scholars for work so far done in discharge of sacred 
duty undertaken and prayers for streng h end faith 
for further effort, to the sons and daughters of free- 
dom on whom degrees will be conferred in this 
convocation. 

**Do not lose yourselves in the endless persuit of 
qweelth or wordly position. Remember that you are 


the teserve ary of the revoution th-t gave birth 
io the Vidyacih. If %n Freedon’s battle those that 
ae in the Front are baffled your duty is to march 


forward end carry it on to Victory. If the goal fs 
reached even then you must be ever on duty to guard 
that Freedom from be:vg  sullled by oppression or 


hatred. Your conduct in life should ever bear the 
stamp of Ahimsa—the culture for which this 
Vidyapith stands. In your constant and fearless 


allegiance to truth and in your gentleness of thought, 
word and deed the gospel of our Great Kvylapat: 


should find fuifilment snd renewed life so that the 
na'ion may draw continuously therefrom as from & 
reservoir. Let tue knowedge that you have acquired 
fill you not with satisfaction or pride but with pity 
tor the millions till ste ped in ignorance. Not'to serve 
tyranny but toconstantly renler service to the people: 
this is the double vow 5ou take at this convocation. 
* 
i 
The Secret of Hindu-Muslim Unity 

Compacts are guvd and use.ul so far as they go. 
The settling of local disputes that have arisen is ne- 
cessary. The establishment of joint local committees 
of arbitration for future disputes could help the cause 
of peace. But the fundamental secret of Hindu-Muslim 
unity is non-violence. It is this which alone can make 
and maintain national unity in India. Her people can- 
not for the sake of puiitical emancipation give up diffe- 
rences of religion and caste and adopt one creed and 
one caste. If Hindus, Mussalmans, Parsis and Chris- 
tians do not wish to give up their respective creeds, 
and yet desire to be component parts of a united 
natiorality that way live not in hourly dread of dis- 
ruption and mutual suspicion but in security and con- 
fident of harmonious communal life, non-violence must 
become the fuadamental creed of all the people of In- 
dia. The appeal to force must be banished for ever 
from the sanctions available for our internal affairs. 
If full opportunity and support are given to the 
spread of Mahatmaji’s doctiine of Aaimsa, all the peo- 
ple living in India cau assinilate it, and so far as our 
mutual relations are concerned, non=violence can be- 
cone an inviolate rule aod be the firm rock on which 
national unity can stand impregnable. 

We need not wait for all creeds to become one or 
for all castes to be abolished, or even for amicable 
adjustment of all disputes and claims. Differences, 
disputes and jealousics may remein as they must, 
and even new ones may arise with growing freedom 
and power. But what is essential is that in all our 
mutual affairs Satyagraha and not force must be the 
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sanction. People must be brought up to look upon 
appeal to force in such matters as 8 sin against religion 
and national destiny. If this is secured, our unity and 
therefore our freecom isassured., It is permissible to doubt 
or accept only with reserve Mahatmajl’s doctrine cf 
nor-violence in international affairs, but in Internal 
affairs Satyagraha must be the last word. Jet us 
establish non-viclence, and we need aot be anxious 
about Hindu-Muslim unity which Is its mecessary 
consequence. Let there be any dispute about music, 
or procession, or about Tajia or Taboot, or about 
Shuddhi or conversion; let us but teach the people 
thet Satyegrsha and not the appeal to brute force 
will bring us justice, permanent and useful, and we 
shall have solved the great problem. There ought to 
be no distinctions between creed and policy or 
between the Hindu or Congress position, and that 
of orthodox Islam as regards non-vicience. So far as 
the internal affairs of the nation are concerned, it should 
be the inviolable creed of national life. 
Lord Reading’s Tour 

The Viceroy is touring Jn the South. His track is 
matked by imprisonments under the secur'ty sections, 
policemen guarding the route, and seldiery merched 
up and down to over=awe the people. If a ruler can- 
not secure the affection cf the people, fear naturally 
seizes hls mind. It is asad sight indeed- to see 
thousands of policemen drafted into the quiet cities of 
Trichinopoly and Madura and closely Ilning the 
streets through which the Viceroy js to pass to 
complete his knowledge of India. Deserted thorough- 
fares, barricaded streets, guarded Railway Ilnes, 
policemen and soldiers everywhere,— tkus is Ind!a 
presented fo the rulers who can find no means but 
force to keep India within the Empire. The ariificial 
receptions and official addresses of welcome got up as 
a variety here and there cannot deceive either the 
people or the Viceroy. He kuows what the people 
think of him and they know that he is but the 
helpless embodiment of the Spirit of Force that rules 
India. The waste of military and police protection 
ig a needless insult. But how can wrong sleep or 
move ebout with a sense of security, despite onr. 
assurance of non-violence? They judge others by 
what they would do under similar circumstances. 

How they get up the Shows 


The cult of assassination may be quite forgotten 
but official reminders keep it alive. The following 
notice was served by the District Magistrate of 
Trichinopoly on every householder in the streets 
through which the Viccroy was to pass on the 
7th inst:— 

Sir, 

You are heteby Informed that you afe tes- 
pousible that uo stranger or person for whose 
character and behaviour you caunot vouch is allowed 
in your premises iIn......street from 1 Pp. m. to 7 
p.m. on 7th December 1923, when His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy of India visits this town. 

You will also please give the necessary help 
and facilities to the police officers on duty at your 


place to scrutinize and have e watch over the 
route etc., from a convenient spot during that 
time. 


P, MacQueen 
District Magistrate, 
Trichinopely. 


This openly published notice gives an Indication of 
the other subsidiary but Icss notified precautions. 
Police officers are practically taking possession of 
all the balcenies, reoms and windows cpening into the 
Viceregal route. Streets opening into Jt are walled up 
with raliwey slippers. Hcus2 owners @re requested to 
lock up thelr upper stories and hand the keys over to the 
authorities so that there may be 092 rsks underteken. 
Notices are being issued the street facings 
whitewashed under penalty of being siimmoned under 
municipal sanitary provisions. I learst this as I saw 
many houses pointed with fresh lime-wash and asked 
if people kept their houses tidy in honcur of the Viceroy’s 
visit. People in other countries cannot guess the thousand 
ways in which officials in India can pst pressure 
and get things done against the pecple’s wiil. Wkele 
cities can he get up to present all the appearance ei 
overflowing loyalty and rejoicings,—welcome sxckes, 
illuminstions, decorations, music, dinners, cheers and 
every other festive sign, while alosg there is rothing 
but sullen anger in truth and no sort of loyalty ct 
welcome. Every activity of communal life is kept 
in official control, including even the sad old tempies 
and mosques, net to speak of the so-called  self- 
governing local bodies, schools, and celleges. Municipal 
addresses, school chitdren’s shouts, illuminated tempte 
towers and all other things, which in other countrics 
are generally asscclated «’h the free will of the 
people, are here controlled mest effectively by the 
wishes of a single European officer. 


to get 


The Freedom of the Services 

If any proof were wanted for the utter fuitllity of 
telying on doles of freedom: from the British Parliament 
under the pressure of constitutionallsm, whether it be 
of the co-operation or of the obstrrction brand, we 
have only to study the proceedirgs of the Lec 
Commission. While Freedom is tugging cre way, 
Racial Domination is tugging for sil it is werth 
another way betore the Royal Commission. Indien 
poverty, both national and state poverty, may be 
anything you please, but the “Superior Civil Service” 
wants more pay, & “‘substantial improveinent all 
round”, with retrospective effect, penslonsand commuta- 
tions made more liberal, and protected against any 
possible democratic assaults, more T. A.. more house 
rent allowance, more evelything, You may be talkirg 
about constitutional changes but the Cisil Service 
wauts absolute freedom from: Indian folitical control, 
and more and wore puarantees for lt. The services in 
India refuse to be subordinated to the people and want 
no power on eatth to contro! them. The Secretary of 
State should alone be their guild-masier with no poweis 
of delegation even to the Government of Indla. You 
may give any reforms you like, say the Collector, 
the Commissioner, and all the other English officers, 
but we cannot be subordisates of your new-/angled 
democracy. We must continue to hold power, to be 
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nabobs absolute and Irresponsible, ‘There are details 
which are also noteworthy, such as the clalm for 
medical men of their own raco and free attendance for 
the families of European officers, travelilng allowance 
to be son-votable; Itans from public treasury for 
raying passage home,’ etc. 

Freedom cannot be secured by any number of 
‘constitutions unless a the servants of the State are 
completely and effectively subordinated to the will of 
the people. The most complete subordination is the 
most thorough efficlency. 

And this cannot be got by India except alter a 
bitter struggle wherein with strengthened nerve and 
power of suffering we prove our power of resistance 
and establish our freedom, Cc. R. 

* 
2 ® & 

The Swataj Party in Bengal have had as many as 
forty-five of thelr members returned to the local Le- 
gislative Council. They do not form a majority; but 
it is claimed that in combination with the Independents 
they would number more than all the rest. We do 
not mind confessing that we are slightly sceptical ab- 
out the permanence or rellability cf such politicel sili. 
ances; but if the Independents should fulfil their part 
of the compact, and if the obligations of the Swarajists 
should not prove fatal to their distinct political method, 
the situation is full of promise. The exact contingency 
contemplated by the Party will come into being at 
lesst in one Province. A Ministry would not be formed; 
the Budget would be thrown out; Diarchy will be at 
an end; rule by Certification will supervene. At the 
moment of writing these are all assumptions; but it 
makes no difference in the matter of the appeal to the 
people. When all is sald and done, it is they who 
-count in the long tun-thelr strength, their organisation, 
their capacity to suffer and survive the uttermost ex- 
ercis2 of force. The adventure and destruction inside 
the Council Chamber will avail naught without the 
slow, patient upbuilding of strength and sufficiency, 
Judged by the standard of the Councils themselves 
the programme of reconstruction is absolutely essen- 
tial. We use the word ‘‘re-construction” deliberately. 

What is known as the Constructive Programme or 
the Bardoli Programme is a vast and comprehensive 
thing, alming at many objects, yielding various results, 
Some of them are political, some social, some broadly 
humani:arian. What we call Re-construction is that 
part of the Bardoli Programme which had in view the 
re-organisation of the Congress:—the enrolment of a 


crore. of members, the raising of the Tilak 
Swaraj Fund annually on the basis of voluptary taxa- 


tion and the maintenance of the Congress as a fight- 


ing organisation. We venture to think that the 
efficiency of the Congress is as necessary 
to the Swarajists as it is to the Non-co-operators, As 


a matter of fact the need will be greater. For the 
time being they are engaged in the task of fighting the 
Government according to their lights. It is essentially 
a game of bluff;—bluff as agalnst the Government and 
in regard to themselves the nursing of strength by 
self-suggestion. But the peculiar danger and exhilaration 
of the process is that there should be an external prop. 
That support will be the Congress, \if at its hest; and 


it can* be nothing else, 
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Swaraj 
(By O; F. Andrews) 


There isa very remarkable sayivg attributed to 
Christ in the New Testament, which has been badly 
lranslated in the common version of the Bible. Christ 
speaks of a timecoming, when nation shall rise agalnst 
nation and people against people, when there shall be 
wers and revolutions. Men’s hearts, he says, shall fell 
them for fear, because of theiranxiety about things that 
&re coming upon the earth. Christ then tells his own 
followers not to be down-cast st such a time but to 
Hft up thelr heads with joy, for deliverance would be 
near at hand, 

After that Christ glves them e@ parable. “‘Behoid’’, 
he says, ‘“‘the fig tree and a/l the trees. When the 
fig tree begins to put forth new leaves, then you 
may be certain that the winter is over and summer 
is nigh at hand. Even so, out of the very midst of 
difficulties and dangers, the new life of God's 
Kingdom will surely appear upon the earth.’’ 


It is at this point, that Christ utters the ssyine 
about which I have spoken.—He says: 
“In your fortitude, ye shall xin your souls.” 


Jt bas always seemed to me, that thls was one cf 
the greatest montrams of all for passive resisters. It 
contains the very essence of Swaraj. It %* Swa-Raj— 
the Kingship of the Soul ! 

We have so often been told by Mshatma Gandhi 
hiaself, that Swaraj is to come from within out- 
wards: that we are not to say ‘Lo,here !’ or ‘Lo, 
there!’ expecting it to drop down from heaven, but 
to build up the spiritual fabric of the new kingdom, 
the new Raj, the Raj of ‘Swa’ of the Self, the Sonl, 
by changing the whole fashion of cur Inner slave- 
mentality, till we become free men indeed. 

‘In your fortitude ye shall win your souls.” 

What @ wonder of beauty it was that I saw at 
Guru-ka-Bagh, outside Amritsar, where with my own 
eyes I beheld the fortitude of those brave Sikhs, recelving 
blows and insults, which were hardest of all to bear 
but never returning blow for blow cr insult for insult; 
standing upto each blow with Infinite spiritual bravery, 
rising again and again from the ground, to be beater 
down again. In thelr fortitude they had won thel? 
souls, 

I conld not help contrasting this scene with that 
which I had witnessed before, In the same Punjab, 
when the Sikhs had been taken unawares, in those 
days of Mertial Law, in 1919. At that tlme leaderless 
and helpless, like children crying in the night, in 
panic and dismay, they had lost their souls. Oh ! the 
pity of it ! Ob the pity of it! At Manilanwalea anid 
elsewhere, without leaders, without preparetion, they 
had not stood firm, but had given way. As I went 
among them and loved them passionately, these men 
with hearts Iike children—as they told we their 
own terrible story—the Insults to thelr women worse 
than death,—the insults to themselves worse than 
death;—they had gone through it all,—not with 
fortitude then, In 12919, but with fear. But thank 
God, Mahatmaji had come among them, and In @ 
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endure, not in panic, but with foititude, and they 
had endnred! Now they had won thelr son's, The 
events that were witnessed at Guru-ke~Bagh in 1921 
had, to iny mind at least, redeemed the events that 


happended in 1919, 

Nagrur jn the months of 
June and July this’ year. The duty which I had 
undertaken concerning Kenya was ore tbat could 
not be laid aside, and I only came beck from England 
in the middle of the struggle. Bat I know well the 
leader, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, as an intimate friend. I 
krow well his heart of love and tenderness and my 
own heart was filled with joy at the bravery and 
pity he showed, I have also seen, since that tinie, at 
Shantiniketan and elsewhere those who were 
imorisoned in that struggle—simple, modest, humble 
men of heart, full of the spirit of love. As I have 
talked with them and watched thelr faces as they 
were kindled with joy, I have*known the truth about 
them a!so, that ‘in fortitude toey have won their 
sotls.’ ’ 

And what shall T say of countless others, whoha:- 
gone to frison without a word, without a murmer, 
counting itall joy tosuffer and endure? Again and again, 
i bave met them, in North and West and South and 
Hast of India, wherever I have travelled and wandere::. 
Never yet have I heard a single word fron 
these of bitterness or hate. They have often sr fsred 
untold bardshics, of which they speak but Hitte— 
their worn faces often tell the tale without the need 
cf words—they have endured suffering patiently 
under the present Indian priscn systemi—a svstem wh: h 
has beeu condemned long ago by every one who 
knows what prisons cught to be. But never have T 
heard from them a bitter or unchariteble word. On 
the contrary,, I have seen their faces filled with 
the light of love and peace, and I have known 


afresh the meaning of those great words of the 
sufferlug Christ: — 


I was not present at 


6c ; : 
In your fortityte, ye shall win your eouls.” 


I go to Iingland, partly to recover heslth, partly 
also to take tp with all earnestness the cause of 
Indians abroad there at the centre, London, where 
alone work for them can be done by me at this 
juncture. But I go also with the deep heartfelt longing 
and intention of making kuowa these very things 
about which I have been writing—the things which 
I have witnessed with my own eyes in India and 
heard with ny own ears. I ask that it may be borve 
in mind by those passive resisters who have suffered, 
that my own English fellow countrymen do not yet 
know the tiuth; that the truth never reaches them 
through cablegrams and newspapers which give only a 
one sided point of view. I ask, and I have a right 
to ask—the right of love—that the Itnglish people 
to whom I go—my own countrymen—may be as 
dear to you as they are deacto me. I ask you to 
believe from me, that their hearts are warm with love, 
as mine is, and not cold and hard. My one prayer 
is, that they may know the truth, and understand 
the truth about what Is happening in India to-day !; 


—s 
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Among my own Goondas 


““rTurral’’ shouted the soldiers in response to their 
Captein’s cry. His Excellency lifted bis het with a 
beaming snille. It was a pleasant break in the mono- 
tony of passing through silent streets and dumb 
policemen. 

“TTurra!’’ The sepoys shouted once more and yet once 


more, taking thelr time from their European Officer. 


The car slowed down @ little to allow inil play to 
this carefully planned welcome. 

‘These are faithful folk’’, His Excellency sald to 
himself as his mind wandered egain to t.e ungrateful 
nitions that seemed to avoid bim in bis tour. “Why 
ate all these doors and windows abtt?’’ softly enquired 
His Excellency. 

‘(Pere is no Hartal, Your Excellency” answered 
Gir Chaperon. This was an awkward reply. At least so 
thought the Civilian Magistvate of the District, who 
bastened to add, ‘‘I ordered it so to be done mniyseif, 
Your Excellency, to avoid the tisk of dadrashes doing 
some mischief.” 

“Ob! you are afraid of 
laughing. 

“Oh, no!’ ssid the Magistrate, but therght, 
“ves, I won't take any risks with these Gandbisvalas.” 

‘Ts (Jandhi pecular here 7’ asked H. E. 

‘ae Mepistrate startled, wondering whether he 
ha) spoken his thoughts alord. 

“Oh, no’ be prompt!y answered looking at Sir 
Chseperon, with a simile that invited corrob ration. 

‘People shout his paue here, too, right eneuvgh, 
but he is not very popular. A handfull of agitators 


the bomb” sald H. E. 


-keep up the show, but the masses are sane and soher. 


They are loyel to authority ” said Sir Cu. 

‘Fiwactly the sanie iu ali p'aces,"? nodded HH. |. 
with approval. 

he chauffeur knew some English and sinled; but 
no ove could see the siujle except the steering wheel 
over which he bert. 

“Then why all this soldiery and Police?” whispered 
the steering wheel.”’ 

“Shut up” rebuked the chauffeur sternly, as he 
cave a sharp twist to the impertinent wheel and turned 
the car into the road tbat branched off the Railway 


Station, 
‘Torward! Quick March!'’ the Captain shouted 
behind, and his men marched cif to the station to 


cive a send off to the great ruler. 


Among my own Goondas I march in splendour and pomp, 

They linethe broad roads and they keep me from 
the bomb. 

‘Ley make up the welcome, nnd shont the joyous shouts, 

Thereis mnch pomp, mech show; but I have my donhts, 

The people's dark faces show no love for me, 

But unaccountable wrath | clearly see; 

As if I broke their templo and stole their Cod. 


The special train stesmed off. The soldiers marched 
back to their barracks and the FEuropran officials 
motored off to their Bunglows, 

The Indian officials hung on to the platform 
ostensibly to thank the Station Master for the 
arrangements but unwilling to return to the work-a- 
day world and face the people, 
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“Mahatma Gandbi-ki-fai!” shouted a little imp  Shact 


ranning awey from a graup of struggling policemen. 
It seemed a telief to everybody for they all laughed 
slond and the roise of the world was resumed once 
more as if nothing had happened. Cc. R, 
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Released to die 


A typical case of Governmental brutality is the 
treatment accorded to Pratap Naralo Vaiapeye by the 
, Madras Government. This brave youth has found his 
freedom at last. No Government can extend lis viclent 
hands where his soul now rests in peace, When Sj-. 
Devadas Gandhi was in charge of Hindi Prechar in 
South India, be introduced Pratap N-rain to me as 
one of the best workers sent by the Mindi Saminelan. 
His subsequent work confirmed this testimony. "We 
showed matchless power of suffering and sacrifice, [I 
need not lift the veil.over his private sorrows or be- 
reavements. There is no martyr in the great move. 
ment but a noble tragedy of domestic Hfe !s enacted 
in sacred privecy ‘The Great Mother can be ransomed 
only with such opriceless offerings und many 
such unknown tragedies. Shortly after Mahatmaji’s 
trial, Pratap Narein was arrested and condemend te a 
year’s hard labour, as he refused to give a bond for 
“‘good behaviour’. He contracted serious illness dur- 
ing bis incarceration but be served his full term and 
was released in April last. He went to Bangalore at once 
for treatment, but hearing that the Government wanted 
him again, he returned to appeer before the Ma,!- 
strate and received sentence for another year's 
imprisonment with hard labour. Thus within less 
than a month after release he went again to prison 
with health broken but spirit unaltered. Then there 
was a race between fell disease and Government. 
His hearing, sight and voice all went one after 
another leaving but a quickly dissolving shell bebind, 
The Government insisted on keeping him in prison 
in spite of public agitation, as he would not give any 
undertaking. On the 3rd instant, when everything 
was over and death was certain, he was suddenly 
put jn a car with two bottles of wnedicine and sent 
ovt of the Trichinopoly gaol. One bottle was labelled 
‘tnixture for calf’? and the other was unlabelled, 
“Cait? probably stood in jail spelling for “‘cough” ! 
Being in the last stages of consumption there was no 
mistake about the cough. But the spelling was a@ 
tragi-comic indication cf the general standard of care 
prevailing in this institution for over two-thousand 
wards of State including many political prisoners. 
A man ran up to the car as it started from the gate, 
and told Dr. Shastri that a wrong mix'ure has been 
put into the car, and that the medicine was not 
intended for the patient. This was probably a caution 
against outside doctors examining the medicine and 
condemuing the medical treatment accorded in the 
jail, “Hewever there wea ng need for it as Mr. 
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trl was cettaluly goira to take better cnre of 
Pratap Narain than that. But it wes too late. In the 
midst of friends aud thelr children, for. whose company 
the loving soul was hungering, he waited ior Desth’s 
merciful footfall, He expited in the eftcrncon of the 
Sth instant with a sweet smife still playing on his 
emaciated face, His remains were carried to the 
banks of the Canvery In whose sacred waters his 
ashes were joined as the last ect of bis allotted duty 
of uniting North end South. The memery of this 
youth from Patna will for ever be embalmed in the 
n'story cf Hind) progress if Scnth India. c. R. 


Greetings to the Governor 


It is diffcult to characterise what has been going 
Cnin a Taluka-of the Kaira District these two weeks 
uncer the name of law and order, and the attempts 
of the local Government to keep ibe cctrrtry in the 
dark about these sinister procerdings. The Borsad 
Taluka Conferercs met ten dsys ago to consider tke 
grave situatios tha: bas arisen out of the unwarranted 
impost cf punidye police on the Taluka, and under 
the leadersbip of Mr. Vallabhal Patel decided not to 
pay the fine of Rs, 2,40,000. In a speect characterised 
by @ thorough sindy of the situation, and close and 
@ccurate reasoning, he demonstrated to the hilt that 
the people were {nnocent, that they had dons nothing 
to deserve the fine, that the poice had bstraved 
szifous Ineffclency during the last three or four years, 
and advised the people to resist with all their might 
the way in which an unmerit-d slur was cast upon a 
winle people, He did,more. He not only found the 
price gtitty. of serious Inefficiency, he charged 
the Government with having leegued with a dacalt 
whose guilt they were seeking to fix on the people. 
Instead of meeting this serious charge, they tried 
their best to prevent publicity of the proceedings of. 
the Borsad Confererce. Wheat is more immoral is that 
they should have sedulously set ebout reslising the 
poll tax by attaching the property of these villagers, 
and the local cfficers bave even threatened them with 
attachment and sale of their lands. 


It is tle that the public realised the seriousness 
of the situation. Perhaps it would be best to restate 
sone of the facts. Tong before Gandhiji returned to 
India from South Africa the Criminal Tribes Act was 
applied to the Dharalasin Kaira District. No attempt 
has yet been made to reform this community which 
bas been set down as being always addicted to crime 
against person and property. Long before Gandhijl 
returned to India, the District was terrorised by 
notorious dacoits like Gulab Raje. But the latest 
method of punishing a whole people for the crimes 
cf a few ruffians was devised after Candhiy, 
on the scene with his teaching of tryth 
violence. The outlaw Babar made his appearance 
in 1917, and instead of makire any consider- 
able endeavour to arrest his activities, punitive 
police was imposed on two villages whi h were consi- 
dered tobe guilty of having sheltered him, They found 
jater that the punitive police was useless, the District 
Magistrate himself having admitted in a letter of the 13th 
April 1922, thet the punitive police “‘do noteven serve 
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the ptrroca2 of prevent'ng crime in the villeges as the mur- 
derof Shibha! In Jogan’’ (one of the villages pisnished ) 


“ 


é . cle 
‘In daylight proves. to say nothing of the attack 
made on similar parties in Golel.’’ But the Superin- 
tendent of P. lice was of opinion that the punitive 


police should be continued in the two villages. The 
Mamlatdar—the man on the spot—was at the same time 
of opinion that ‘‘any more burden fs Ilkely to drive 
uicst of the backward classes to despeir and Induce 
them to leave the villages. In recovering Isst vear’s 
fala (Pole tax) we experlence a Ist of trceuble not 
because they are contumecicus but becarse they are 
too poor to pav the Heat tax,” The Mapistrate how- 
ever felt that the whole Taluka must be held regpon- 
sible for ‘‘failare to supplv Information end are 
probably guilty of actively essisting Babar with food, 
arms or information. What the Patenwadias do from 
symeathy the others do from fear, from selfish 
desire to save themselves immediete trouble.” The 
upshot wes that in June Isst the Government reso!ved 
te continne the additicnal police in resacct cf the two 
villages referred to above. J,ater however the district 
Magistrate scems to have succ-eded in persuading 
Government te his view, ard in October a punitive 
police was Imposed on the whole Taluka. The gravamen 
of their charge against the people Is that they refuse to 
furnish information, It isa bassless charge, as the 
special correspondent cf the Times of India—vary 
Uikely the District Magistrate or the Superlntendest 
of Pollce—in his lorg letters to the paper written a 
day before the promulgation of the order, proves 
alinvst in spite of himself, Babar has to his credit 
about 22 muriers, most of his victirs being the 
informants. The Times’ correspondent hilinself says: 
‘Tt is sta‘ed that his (Babar’s) hatred agelest police 
informers fs so Intense that he does not spare even hig 
n° arest relatives”, How thencan the Government serlosly 
allege thet the people have given no Informstion ? 
Babar has not spared his nearest relatives, who he sus 


pected were giving Information agalnst him. How 
much have the Government done and dared? And 


which {is the greater of the two, the duty of the people 
to furnish information, with the sure prospect of death 
before them, or the duty of the Government to protect 
the people? They not only failed intheir duty, es Mr. 
Vallabubhai bas shown; they aided and abetted a dacolt 
who was krown to have killed a Borsad Vakil in cold 
blood in broad daylight. That is the people’s charge 
against the Government, But the take is too far 
advanced in his progress to perceive the serlousness of 
any charge. The latest report from a village In Borsad 
cites some specimens from the Mamlatdar’s advice 
to the people: ‘‘If you cannot pay this tax, steal, 
beg ot borrow. Do whatever you like, but pry our 
tax. Your lauds and houses will be auctioned and you 
will be rualned, Pay up the tex ’’ The people are 
equally determined and are allowing their material 
possessions to be ruined, in order that th-ir sonls may 
be saved, Reckless orgaqised loot in Borsed —That 
ig the Bombay bureaucracy’s greetings to the 
new Governor. 


Mahadeo Desai 
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The Registrar's Report 

{ We summariz9 below tha statement, reviewing 
the activities of the Gujarat Vidyapith during the 
last t' reo years, submitted ty the Registrar, on the 
oeeasion of the second conyocation on Tuesday last:—} 

By aresolution dated 29th July 1920 of the 4:h 
Gujarat Political Conference held at Ahmedabad, 
wherein sfter reciting that it was desiiable to organise 
National Educational Institutions, and to found a Gu- 
jarat Vidyaolth for carrying out that purpose in Guja- 
rat, @ National Education Committee was appointed, 


The Preliminary work of the Committee con- 
sisted (i) of making appeals to the proorietors and 


teachers of schools, and the guardinas of students tn 
non-—co<operate, and to the well-to-do class to provide 
funds for the Vidyepith (i!) of making arrangements for 
the open'ng of the Gujeret Mahavidvalaya, and (‘ii) of 
fraining the Constitution of the Gujarat Vidyapino. 

By a constitution passed on 19:h Oot ber 1929, 
members of the Committee (including these co-opted 
by then) constituted the first senate with Mahatme 
Gandhi and Acharya Gidwani as respectively the 
First Chancellor and tha Vice-Chancellor, Sa Vidys 
Ya Vimuktaye ( That is Learning, which contributes 
to Libertv), and ‘Al kikmato Zullatunl monmine Faha?sa 
Vijdaha Aboo bcha” (earning is the lost property 
of the Massalman, and itis his right to take it, fro 
whereso*ver it is found) were accepted as the imoitto 
of the Gujarat Vidyapith, 

First important function was the opening of 
the Gujarat Mahavidyalaya by Mahatma Gandhi on 15th 
November 1920, with 59 stusents on the roll. The num- 
ber of stucents in the current session is 206. Shortly 
after the opening of the Gujarat Mahavidyalaya, Colle- 
ges were organised at Surat and Bombay, both of thei 
taking affiliation in the Gujarat Vidyapith. The Surat 
College having been only a Primary College, it does 
not work at present. There are 72 students at the 
Bombey College. : 


The scheme of the Mahavidyalaya at present 
provides for the following schcols of study: (1) 
Arya Vidya Mandir (Oriental Culture) (2) Samaj 
Vidya mandir (Social Sciences) (3) Bhasha Mandir 
(Languages) (4) Mathematics (5) Commerce (6) 
Philosophy (7) Aopiied Chemistry (8) Art® 

The Provincial (1. e. Gujarati at Ahmedabad, and 
Gujarati and Marathi at Bombay), and the National 
Language (i. e. Hindustani with either Devaregari or 
Urdu script) are compulsory subjects in all the Mendirs. 

All students, except those for Applied Chemistry and 
Att, have to receive instruction at one cf the Colleges, 


for 3 years after the First Year Examination. 
Soon after the opening of the College, Vice- 


Chancellor Gidwani, who was moving in the student 
world all over India, felt that it was necessary for 
the Vidyapith to arrange for examining N.C. O. 
students ftom the other provinces of India, on the 
same courses of studies as they were ready for. 
Accordingly, under the auspices of the Vidyapith, 
examinations were arranged in different centres of 
India in April-May of 1921. 734 students in Matric, 


170 in Inter, and 110 in B. A. were examind at 
that time. 


*Tuis latter is not a subject for the degree, 
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Thanks sre due to the Tilak Maharashtra Vidya- 
pith and the Board of National Education, Punjab, 
who conducted, on behalf of the Vidyapith, all the 
above examinations excepting those for Bombey end 
Madras, and granted diplomas to the successful 
candidates, The Madras students recelved their 
certificates from the Gujarat Vidyaplth. Nine candi- 
dates, whoge degrees remain to be conferred, are 
included in to-day’s list. The last convocation was 
held on 12th June 1922, under the Presidentship of 
Mr. Vallabhbirai Patel when degrees were conferred 
upon 66 candidates, 


In obedience to the call of the Congress 
several students had non-co-operated on the eve of 
thelr final examination, and bad, without waiting for 
National Colleges or diplomas, plunged in National 
setvice. It was not thought fit to oblige them to 
Bppesr at an examination, es that would have 
necessitated in sume cases the cessation of National 
work. Consequently it was resolved by the senate 
to grant to students, who hed son-co-opsrated from 
the senior B. A. class, and had engeged in National 
work, the same degrees to which they would have been 
entitled on the passing an exemiuation. 216 such 
candidates received their degrees at the last convocation, 
and 15 more will be recelplents to-day. 

Tous 35 students having completed thelr courses, 
and 15, in consideration of thelr splendid national 
setvice—Iin all 50, are the receiplents of 'diplomes, at 
this convocation. The Vidyapith also conducted 
various minor examinations during the last 3 academic 
years. 1117 students in all got through them. 

Shortly after the opening cf the Mehavidyalaya 
Gujarat Puratattwa Mandir was founded (12-12-1920). 
Its aim isto make research studies in Ancient Indlan 
learning. It has hitherto published 8 books on ancient 
Indian culture and 4 are in the press. A quarterly 
magazine is con!ducted by the same Mandir. 

On Ist May 1921, a College for training teachers 
for Frimary schools was opened. The plan was to 
train a batch of 40 teachers within every six months. 
Accordingly 114 teachers were (trained from the 
school in 4 batches. As the plan, however, did not 
appear satisfactory the College was closed on 12-2-23, 

In addition to the above institutions, the 
Vidyspith manages directly a full Primary school 
(Navi Gujerati Shala) at Ahmedabad, another 
Primary school at Nava-Vadaj and a night school at 

“Kocharab. (The latter two are Ahmedabad suburbs). 
The Vidyapith also mangsges a Primary school at 
Manegrol, from an ear-marked fund. 

Another activity of the Vidyapith is the 
publication of text-books. The Vidyapith has set 
forth as one of its objects that all knowledge must 
be imparted through Gujaratl The cbject has 


succeded in some of the Mandirs of the Maha- 
vidyalaya; im some schools, it has not succeeded 
partly for want of suitable text-books, partly for 


waut of teachers who command sufficlent power of 
expression in Gujezati—most of them being non- 
Gujaratis. The Vidyapith has published hitherto 25 
text books. 
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In response to the resolutions passed at the 
4th Gujerat Political Conference, and the Congress 
Sessions at Calcutta and Negpur, 10 high schools 
withdrew their recognition by the Government, and 
joined the Vidyaplth. The number of students therein 
at the time of N. C. O, was over 3,000. 

At the same time several new primary and 
high schools came into existence. Some of these have 
since been closed either for want of funds or 
Internal dissensions; three of the schools have re- 


joined Government. The present situation in brief jis 
as fellows: 


Affiliated to the Vidyapith are 2 Colleges, 12 
High Schools, 15 part High Schools, and 43 Primary 
Schools, with 277, 4506, 1386 and 2700 pupils in 
thei respectively. Mest of the institutions are run with 
the ald of Vidyapith and Provincial Committee grants 
aud other subscriptions specially raisedifor the purpose. 

Owing to resolutions rejecting Government 
grants passed by the Municical Committees of Nadiad, 
Surat and Ahimedabad, the latter two were suspended, 
and all the citles were obliged to run thelr primary 
schools national!y. Accordingiy 44 schools in 
Ahmedabed, with 9453 pupils, 11 in Nadiad with 
2746 pupils, and a certain number (not aveilable)« at 
Surat with 8700 pupils, are conducted by the national 
education committees: of these three places. 


There are other Gujarati schools in and 
outside Gujarat not formally affiliated to the® 
Vidyapith. It is mot possible to ascertain exact 


details about these. But the number of students therein 
cannot be less than 700 to S00. The most important 
of these sre the national schools at Wadhawan, with 
about 300 students on the roll. 

Thus the total number of National studenis in 
Gujarat (or in Greater Gujarat) exceeds 30000. On 
the calculations made on available figures, their annual 
expenditure is estimated roughly at Rs. 3, 42,775 and 
thelr annual income (from all sources) at Rs. 2,19,405. 
Most of the schools depend for thelr income 
either on special subscriptions or the Congress 
Committees. With the exception of the Proprietory 
Tligh School, (Ahmedabad), no school is able to 
maintain itself on fees slmply; aud naturaly therefore, 
a good deal of anxiety is felt generally by the teachers 
and managing bodies of schools. 


The number of National teachers Is estimated at over 
800. The remuneration of only a few of these may be 
called satisfactory. A few make thelr ends meet with 
great difficuity. With regard to some it is difficult to 
imagine, how they live. Though from an educational 
point, the scarcity of able teachers is always felt, stlil 
it must be observed that at several plates the maln- 
tenence of the schools is entitely due to the saczi- 
fice of teachers, Besidesthe economic pressure, teachers 


have to face other difficultles, such as, the immense 
ignorance of the villagers, or their apathy due to 
want of feeling in the istter, want of wnecessary 


materials; or, In the absence of all these the apathy of 
guardians, or high expectations entertalned about edu- 
cational equipments and curriculla, far beyond the 
means of the school. 
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Every school expects grants from the Vidyapith, It 
has been resolved tospend a sum of Rs. 30,000 by way 
of grants to high schools, during the year under report, 


A llability of Rs. 21,500 has already been accepted. 
Vidyapltn is obl ged to deciine aid to the Primary 
chools, altuough they need it extremely. Until the 
idyapith gets richer in funds, this state of inability 
ust prevail. 
At the time of the Institution of the Vidyapith 
Diwali had drawn mear Mahatma Gandhi was free. 
He moved from place to place and asked chiidren, 


youths and the aged, male and female to contribute 
his or her mite. Ladies, in response to his appeal, 
presented to him the ornaments on their body. He 
went to gaol thereafter. Subsequently the managing 
body of the Vidyapith issued an appeal to the Gujarati 
speaking public for a sum of ten Iakhs, in response 
to which the public promised 12 lakhs, The !abour of 
the collectors was considerably lessened by Dr. P. J, 
Mehta wo subscribed Rs. 24 lakhs. After the promises 
were made,a heavy depression in the monetary situa- 
tlon made the task of the collectors slow and dificult. 
Upto the end of Diwali last, nearly half the promised 
ammount hes been realised and the work of collecting 
other amounts is going on, 


Three special donations have been received 
for distributing prizes and medals. 
The duly audited accounts for Samvat 1978 


have been published before. The ba'ance in hand 
with the Provincial Congress Comittee on last Diwali 
was Rs. 1,34,801=13-3. in addition to this there is on 
hand with the same Coumittee a sui of Rs. 90,617= 
13-9, being the balance of Rs. 1,70,000 set. apart 
for building expenses, Thea monthly expense of the 
Vidyapith in ll branches taken together Is estimated 
at Rs. 12,000 for the current year, 


A site has been purchased for locating the 
buildings of the Vidyapith st the cost of Rs. 87,798~ 
6-0. It is about @ mile from this place (j, e. meeting 
ground for the Convocation ), A hostel Is being 
Constructed thereon. A kiichen, bath rooms anda 
@ granary have been already raised, and the founda- 
tions and plynth of the hostel are seady. The expense 
Incurred so far amounts to Rs, 72,382~2=3, 


Amongst special events of the year, the 
laying of the foundation stone of the Hos'el by Sir 
P. C. Roy on 20th March 1923, msy be noted, 

Such is the state of the Vidyapith at the end 
of the third year. The rratitude due to those who 
have helped her either by service or funds cannot be 
adequately expressed. But greater nourishment {fs 
ueeded. It is in the hands of the servants and donors 
of Gujarat to nourish or impovetish her ag also to 
make her useful or burdensome, 
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Two-handed Gin-charkha 

The Gin-charkha found to be 
and handy one has been described and illustrated in 
one of the previous issues of this journal. Efforts to 
improve upon it are still zoing on; ard the technical 
Branch of the All India Khadi Department is doing 
all it can to guide these efforts wherever they are 
made inthe right direction. A carpenter of Jamkhandi 
in Maharashtra bad constructed a pedal gin-charkha 
with an {idea to increase the output. Am inspector 
was sent by the Technical Branch on invitation fron 
the constructor to examine the machine; end accord- 
Ing to the report submitted by him it was found that 
the gin, if accurately constructed might probebly 
yleld more work, but would be difficult to work with- 
out steam, gas, or electric power. 

It should be borne in mind that while making an 
improvement in any of our old implements it would 
uot do to overlook the extent of man-power. That 
instrument only would be useful in India which 
would be worked by an average man for § to 19 
hours without much strain. On the contrary that 
which might give a greater output tut would leave 
an operator unfit to enjoy even his rest at the end 
of the day would prove to be a deadly thing for the 


the most eficient 


people, 

An improvement effected in any of the old 
implements with the above fact in mind so as to 
enable a worker to work on it for a longer time, 


but with a greater ease could only bring welfare to 


the people. 

In the gin, recommended in a previous issue 
one could work only with one hand, that is to say, 
the right hend which has got to turn the handle for 
all the tine has a severe strain upon it, while the 
left hand which has got to feed seed=cotton to the 
rollers has a very Hight work to perform. 

Realising this, the Technical Branch devised to 
put a handle to the left-hand side also and after a 
good trial found {t to work with satisfaction. In the 
beginning habit will have to be acquired to turn 
the handle with the left hand and to feed the cotton 
with the right hand but after a couple of days’ 
Practice, no difliculty will be felt. When the practice 
Is acquired and a chenge Is given to each hand 
every two hours, It will be found very easy to work 
upon the charkha even continuously for 8 to 10 hours. 


The improvement isa simple one, but not - 
unimportant. It Is efiected by keeping the left hand 
side tenon of the wooden roller about 3 inches longer. 
It only means an additional cost of 2 or 3 annes for 


wood as wellas Isbour, In an old gin when its 
wooden roller hes been worn-out and is to be ree 
placed -y a new one, a roller of the above 


description can be refilled, 
Pe ee Maganlal K. Gandhi 
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Time brings jis own revenges. Two years ago, Lord 
Ronaldshay invited Deshabandhu Das to a conference 
aud the conference having failed, the 
of which His Lordship was the head proceeded 
to arrest the Deshabandbu and send him to prison 
for six months. A good deal has happened in the 
laterval, the most important of which was the growth 
ef wisdom, To-day, the successor cf Lord Ronaldshay 
has called Mr. Das again into conference. We do not 
know what happened at the interview. But of one 
thing we may be certain: Mr. Das will not be 
atrested. He is the head of a respectable party— 
respectable in numbers and ability, pledged to consti- 
tutional action for which Lord Ronaldshay could not 
have blamed him and for which Lord Ronaldshay’s 
successor would not put him into —jail. 
This capital circumstance is in our judgment the 
crux of the whole matter and the significance of the 
transaction cannot be mistaken or lost on the world. 
The questionis not whetker constitutionallsm is good 
or evil, whether it can ever be anything. more toan 
® fireework in India; what we are concerned with {s 
the contrast between 1921 and 1923, the meaning of 
politics and its full-throated content in the people’s 
life. That there 1s a difference no one denies and we 
venture to belleve in all humility, thet Mr. Das 
is responsible for the change, as no other single 
individual is. He has contrived to distract popular 
attention from the national assembly, built up by the 
sweat and blood of two generations and to concentrate 
it on the Councils, which the bureaucracy has erected 
for the fulfilment of its purposes, The vain cry of 
wrecking and perpetual umreason decelves nobody, 
has no reality, The mass mind is no longer concerned 
with the destruction of the Councils. It hes been 
taught to look on them as the Instruments of political 
progress. The revolutionary mood is gone; the sugges- 
tlon of a frontal attack ylelding quick conclusive 
resu't no longer stirs the pulse. The nation is slowly 
becoming moderate in psychology. It is being prepared 
to accept Swaraj in instalments. The party which was 
callel Moderate 1s destroyed, but the temporising spirit 
which was the breath of Indlan Liberalism has passed 
from @ pitty to the nation, than which there Is no 
greater tragedy of back-sliding. It is not merely the 
lozic of the thing on which we rely; the accumule- 
tion of evidence points to the same fact. It Is only in 
Madras that the new Councils have got into working 
order, The Swarajists there are actively and energeti- 
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cally cooperati « with the Government, moving 
resolutions, speak'ng, voting. The mnegativism with 
which they we.‘ to the Councils has vanished and 
we challenge tbe verlest ‘constitutional pedant to 
draw a distinction between Swarajlsm as practised In 
Madras and responsive co-operation. 


But it Is not merely In the technique of Swarajism 
inslde the Councils that the back-sliding is there. In 
other elements also the departure has come. It is ngt 
by accident or in a@ fit of ebsent-mindedness that Lala 
Lajapat Rai dellvered himself of the recent philippic 
against suffering and non-violence; there was hard 
sclentific necessity. Constitutionalism and suffering have 
no traffic with each another. Varliamentarianism was 
invented as a method to avoid revolutions, and the es- 
sential condition of revolution, whether violent or 
peaceful, Is suffering. It was a true saying of Israel 
Zangwill that the cross on the voting paper was res- 
pected because each vote was the symbol of a rifle. 
Parliamentarianism is finally based on force, and It is 
no matter of surprise that the Parliamentary obstructor 
should rebel against the doctrine of suffering and the 
Gandbjan standard of non-violence. Laleji professes 
scepticism about suffering for suffering’s sake. Well and 
good. But what Is hls contravailing counsel? He must 
believe in something. Does he belleve In the Infilction 
of suffering for the achievement of political ends? If 
he does, he must say so openly. There Js nothing dis- 
honourable or extra-ordinary In such political learning. 
But, if our suggestion is sound, the need for an open 
declaration 1s overwhelming. The country had been 
educated in the fundamental necessity of non-violence 
and it would not do to spring a programme of violence 
on the people. If on the other hand, the non-violent 
policy of Mr. Gandhi {is still to be adhered to, we 
must joln issue with Talaji at once. The laws of vio- 
lent war are well understood to be rigid and it is an 
eqttally indubitable truth that the laws of nonviolent 
war are equally unylelding, The bed-rock of non-vio- 
lence is nothing other than the fact of sc fferlng. Sutfer- 
Ing can never become a positive moving force In po- 
litics unless it Is preached with the passion of a fanatic, 
who believes in suffering for Its own sake. This is 
a hard saying but true, This Js the law ofall action, 
—the Jeadership should fall on men who accept its 
conditions without murmuring and rebellion,—a law 
that Is true of von-violence in a pecullarly exacting 
way. Noneviolence will lead to disaster of futility 
If the leaders of action are content with enyth'ng Jess 
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than the Gandhian demand. The demand may seem 
fantastic, but judged by the same taken, non-violence 
Itself will result in absurdity. Far from holding it an 
impossibility we are clear that non-violence holds the 
key of the future, and we do not cousider it a dero- 
gation from its greatness that not only India, but the 
whole world will step into the benefit of it. 
a 
ae 
We were rash in saying that fittle was krown of 
the iuterview. On the other hand a good deal is 
known and if the reports in the Calcutta Press are 
to be belleved, what is known Js startling, What Js 
sought.to be sccured is noth!ng less than the giving 
of a new orientation to our politics, But let us 
teproduce the repert iisalf: — 

Lord Lytton asked Mr. C. R. Das to propose 
three names for the Ministership. Mr. Das proposed 
three conditions, and if he gets the promise of their 
fulfilment he would lay the whole mater before his 
pirty for final cons'deration® The thrze conditions 
were: (1) All Political prisoners should bs uncon- 
ditionally released; (2) All repressive laws now 
in force should he repsaled; (3) Provinclal 
Autonony should be granted. 

The meaning of this is clear. The Swaraj Party 
is prepared to co-operate with the Government and 
to constitute a ministry. The three conditions just 
defined by Mr. Das may be sound or purely illusory, 
but the only thing of moment Is that they are 
different from the demands put forward by the 
Congress in 1920. It was on the basis of the triple 
demand of the Punjab, the Khilafat and Swaraj, 
that the Congress refused to co-operate. Now, that 
is gone. In 1920 it wasa big thing that the 
nation undertook to do. The failure or the sticcess of 
the Congress is a matter on which the final judgment 
of history has still to be framed; but the objective 
was of the first magnitude. Contrast the feebleness of 
the present demand; there is not a single item in it 
which Sir Surendra Nath Banerj:e might not have 
presented. Why exactly the Swarajisis should claim 
affiliation with the policy of Non-co-operation we 
cannot undeystanc. 

6 
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But there is a good deal besides, What Mr. Das 
and his colleagues have done is to explo't the prestige 
cf the Congress for electionecring purposesand then to 
seek a settlement behind the back of that body, Mr. 
Das still professes fileiity to the principle of the Delhi 
Ccmpromise >and warns everyone off the grass. But 
there are more ways of killing a cat than by drowning 
her in cream. There are more ways of committing the 
country to the fate of the Swaraj experiment than by 
getting the Congress to issue instructions to the Party. 
Toe sime result can be achieved by reducing the 
Congress to a cipher and leaving 
the future of the natlon to be worked out by the 
Swarsjist experimentalists in Parliamentary obstruction. 
This is a result which we should view with grave 


dis‘rust and which the Congress is bound to fight. If 
pinmmiem nein cua cdaare tl, ee 


* After the above was in type we learn that Mr. Das has 
rejected Lord Lytton’s offer, 


the fight is avolded on accoint of any counsel of 
timidity or prudence the consequence will be the 


death of the Congra:s. 
@ 


a ® 

As the Congress Session approaches, e vide-sptea 
Interest is being manifested in the discusslozs 
of amendments to the Congress Constitution, 
Undoubtedly the- most Important of them is the 
suggested alteration in the Congress Creed. Waset is 
demanded by the advocates of that changeis a clarifice- 
tion of the ambiguliy {in the present posiiion. Taey 
ptess for enunciation of complete independence as the 
national ideal, Their primary complaint azaiast the 
present Creed szems to be that it lacks deficition as it 
stands. They bold that any ideal short of fuil a1 
complete indepenjience would b: derogatory to the 
dignity of our country. Yet another reason urged by 
them is the desire to change the outlook of the people 
by accustomlng them to set thelr faces resolutely 
against the perverse notion that the destiules of India 
should for ever be linked with those of Britain. 
Further the unjust dec!sion on Kenya has aiso given 
point to the claim for proper definition of our goal. 
It fs probably in view of some of these reasons Indicated 
above that opinion in the U. P. Provincial Congress 
Committee declares itself overwhelmiugly in favo of 
the words Oonplete Independence in the Congress Creed, 
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There 1s no person who doubts that indep2ndence 
can be the only proper and just goal for India. It has | 
certainly to be borne in mind by every one of us 
that we cannot afford to lower the standard of national 
aspirations. It is well to aim high and neithing less 
than independence should be our objective. To draw 
the ideal down to Dominion Status would be to [nilict 
incalculable injury on tue national cause. Yet witness 
what happeus every timea resolution on independence 
is moved ard lost in open sessions of the Congress. 
The ideal is as surely and inevitably fixed by lost 
resolutions on independence at Dominion Status, the 
wrong side of the present agreeable ambiguity in the 
Creed of the Congress. If for no other reason but this, 
which indicates the disastrous moral effect of resolu- 
tlons on independence moved and lost, the idea of 
proposing alterations in the Creed at Cocanada should 
be abadoned. Besides there is the main contention 
which Maulana Mahomed Ali urged so well at Delhi 
that the times are not now half as propitious for such 
® far-reaching and sweeping change in the Congress 
Constitution as they were at Ahmedabad in the year 
1921. Mahstma Gandhi opposed the motion for 
“‘complete independence’, at Ahmedabad because he 
thought thet the strengthening of the national 
organisation would itself bring about the desired 
definition of the goal,as full fredom and independence. 
Since Ahmedabad, the nation has not only not 
advanced but unfortunately has taken more than one 
step to the rear. The will to independence is no 
doubt there, but the strength sufficient to wrest 
freedom to which we are of right entitled from the 
alien oppressor has yet to be cultivated. It is well 
that every lover of freedom in our country remembers 
the wise lesson that whet may fitly be styled as 
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elevation in the strong !s lable in moat cases to be 
misunderstood ag srrogance In the weak. That we 
do not possess the present strength to reach our 


ultimate ideal need uct cause ts any occasion for 
despondency, In fact it ought only to stimulate us 
tO more and more genuine effort, which would 
facilitate the task of final emanclogtion. 


eS 
& ® 


How best to recover what has been lost in 
Strength during the year which has passed by, is the 
sericus problem that faces all Congressmen at the 
present moment. The suggestion Is thrown out by 
soine responsible leaders that in order to pave the 
way for further progress ‘“‘the peace of Delhi’’ 
sbould not in any wise be disturbed at the coming 
Congress. In thelr view, neo discordant or 
aggressive note Is to be struck at Cocanada by 
either No-changer, or Swarajist if advance Is to be the 


national purpose. They seem to asstime that the spirit 
which impels the Nonecceoperator to ask for a clear 
endorsement cf his ideas is born of an tnhealthy im- 
petuosity and intclerauce, utterly unworthy of the fol- 


lowers cf Gandh!,. They ate unable to appreciate the 
logical nexvs, the Intimate end almost inextricable re- 
lationship between the progress of constrictlve effort 
and the preservation of Non-co-opa;ation from constitu. 
tionalist inroads and encroachments. "The mnaiural per- 
sistence of the No-changer is unnecessarily confounded 
with perverse obstinacy and ravening intolerance. It 
is forgotten that what was conceded to the Swatejists 
represented much more thac what was extended to 
the fermer occupants of the Courcils, In fact, what 
the new set of the Councll-goers claimed of us was 
not mete toleration bet a temporary suppression of che- 
rished beliefs on our part. Delhi witnessed some such 
suppression, willingly accepted—a keeping back on the 
part of the No-changers that proceeded on the principle 
that ‘‘magnanimity owed no account of {ts motives 
to prudence’. As a result, constitutlonalism obtained 
for a brief pericd a striking ascendency in Congress 
affairs, At Delhi we in the Congress were seen stand- 
ing hesitant and faltering at the cross-roads, but to-day 
we ate actually out on the wrong track. Since Delhi 
we have travelled very far indeed from Non-—cc-operation 
as it was originally understood. Indecision in the 
Congress wrought much havoc. It brought on a 
devastating change in the level of national character, 
There was seen an algrming deterioration in the mental 
condition of the people. High ideas were on the point 
of being forsaken for s:nall immediate expectations. 
Programmes with a minimum of suffering offered 
irresistible attractions. The downward career set in. 


It has now come to be our primary purpose to cry 
halt to that career. We have at present to draw 
ourselves out of the vicious rut of inJecision, 
for nothing short of such an attempt will enable 
us to steer clear of the twin dangers of mental 
anarchy and moral paralysis, which continued vacilla- 
ion threaters to bring into existence. 
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A great institution like the Congress cannot 2 ford to 
remain for any considerable time in the present rosition 
of distressing Indeterminatedness, An attitude of continued 
acquiescence or bibernation jis hardly consistent 
with its traditions, It miust declare for a bold and 
straight pvlicy and should summon up the courage 
necessary to carry it out whetever the forces of the 
opposition ranged against it. Those who counsel the 
continuance of the spirit of the Delhi Compromise 
resolution are nct able to think of the differences 
between the Swarajists and the No-changers as be'ny 
fundamental in any sense. The two processes of 
action proposed to be followed ky the two parties are 
essentially divergent. The difference over the Councils 
is sought in some quarters to be treated as what may - 
in Swiitlan phrase be called an affair of Little Indians 
and Big Indians, whereas the truth is tbat far from 
being trivial and Jittle it goes to the- very root of our 
respective principles. The basic philoscphy underlying 
Non-co-operation represents one thing to us and quite 
another to the Swarajists. We are not now ina position 
to evince any signs cf elat'on over the triumphs of 
the new moderates as against the old. In fact we are 
greatly concerned over the increased prestige which 
the Councils have acquired thtough the entry into 
them of those who had so long taken part fu 
Non-co-operation. True, there is room enough in this 
wide land cof ours for even two such widely 
divergent programmes as those of the Swarejists and 
the Nc-changers to be worked simultaneously, but that 
statement implies no surrender of opinicns or. beliefs 
on the part of either. The interests of the country, 
if they demand that the dread spirit of intolerance 
has to be exorcised from cur public life, are also 
unequivocally emphatic that suppression of any 
programme in full or in part ought not to be made 
the purchase=price for an unreal peace and unity. 

3 
e 6 

The passing away of Mr. Kusturirange Iyengar 
marks a great event. That he was the greatest 
journalist of our time and that he made Aindu the best 
informed and most powerful paper in India may all 
be admitted. But, behind the journalist and his paper 
was a man of firm Intellectual grasp, sturdy independ- 
ence and singular faithfulness to the truth as he saw 
it. But it should not be imagined that he was a 
passionate propagandist or hot gospeller of strange taw 
doctrines—he had too much of sanity for that kind of 
distemper. It was not therefore by an accident that 
he left the contentious life of the bar for the editorial 
chair. Twenty years ago when the Hindu passed into the 
hands of Mr, Iyengar, Indian journalism was under the 
influence of the great Engilsh tradition and American 


sensationalism owes a thing unknown. It was 
asign of the solidity of his mind that all through 
his calreer aS & wnewspaper-man tefusing 


to be overwhelnied by wave after wave of professional 
heresy, he remained true to his original ideal. In 
national affairs, his intrepldity and clear eye made 
him a great servant and wise guide of his people. 
Now he has gone to his rest and may the peace of 
the Almighty overshadow him! 

( Continued on Page ) 
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The Creed 


According to General Smuts, the British Empire 
is the greatest political institution ever devised by man. 
The Prince of Wales in an after-dinner speech 
referred to this remark of the Beer General, and 
dwelt with pride on the achievement of the British 
Empire in combining two opposite forces—Co-operation 
and Independence—and producing political unity the 
like of which, he said, had never been seen before 
in the history of the world. We can w«nderstand the 
Boer General’s admiration for a system which gives 
to his people the completest freedom and morte than 
equality, in an Empire against which he had the other 
day waged war. To the Boer, the Empire means no 
racial or political domination, but a thing that gives 
status abroad and freedom in his own country and 
saves all military and naval charges. But the Prince of 
Wales has lessreason to forget India or to treat her as 
a negligible factor in laying down an Imperial generall- 
sation which to India is a mockery and an Insult 

So far as India is concerned, the Boer Generel 
whose appreciation cf the Empire formed the text 
of the Prince’s speech, has been himself the direct 
cause of dashing to pleces all hopes of finding freedom 
and honour Inside the Empire. Indeed it would not 
be wrong to say that General Smuts’s eloquent 
tributes about the political achlevements of the 
Empire and his fervent plea for moral justice in 
European affairs are compensatory efforts directly 
aimed to cover the anti-Imperial moral injustice of 
his determination against India. He has stabbed India 
not only in his own Transvaal, but he bas left ber 
bleeding in all Africa, South, West and East. Nay, 
he has laid down with unblushing openness ea policy 
for the whole Empire, and it has had wicked and 
rapid success in securing a following all over the 
White Dominions. It is an Emplre-wide attack 
against India. General Smuts has contributed the 
greatest strength to Injustice by removing therefrom 
the very sense of wrongdoing or shame. 

General Smuts’s eppreciation of the British Iimpire 
as the greatest political Institution devised 
by man seems to give him the title to reconstitute 
It. So he at once proceeds to lay down a new 
doctrine of British citizenship, which excludes even the 
theoretical claim to equality to which India fondly 
clung in the face of racial antagonism and bitter truth, 
The fact however is that this new definition of Impe- 
rial citizenship is a formula invented only to cover in- 
justice to India, There would be no need for a re—de- 
finition, if India were not in the Empire; no need to 
find so low a denominator of citizenship if Irdia be 
excluded. Why should Canadians, Australians, English- 
men, Irishmen and New Zealanders, have a ridicu- 
lous theory of Imper al citizenship far below the actual 
standard enjoyed, only because, more cannot be granted 
to Indians? By far the more honest and easier solution, 
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than a false définition of Imperial citizenship, 1s to free 
India from the Empire and define according to facts. 


The goal of political freedom for which the Indian 
National Congress was working under the leadesship 
of Gokhale was Colonial self-Government. The ideal 
of complete Independence for which Lokmanya Tilak 
orginally fought and suffered was suppressed, and by 
tacit understanding given up, when Indian Nationalism 
found its place again in the Congress. Dominion Status 
became the goal of Moderate as well as nationalist 
and no one talked of independence. At Nagpur, however 
Mahatu.a Gandhi disentangled the ideal of freedom and 
made Swarajya, the Congress gcal, Whether it should 
be within or without the Empire dep:nded on the 
constitution and elasticity of the Empire: if it can hold 
India, within it; if it cannot, without it. India wants 
full freedom; and If Imperial partnership Is legelly and 
in fact consistent with it.—as South Africa and 
Canada find it,—then, Indi@ can remain in it; if 
partnership with the White Dominions meats a sub- 
setvient status, then Swarejya for India means only 
Swarajya outside the Empire. 


This creed in one sense tentative, in enotber 
sense perfect, In that It restricts itself to the positive 
and essential, was adopted amidst the resounding 
cheers of the vast yathering at the Nagpur Szessicns 
of the Indian National Congress. The historic scene 
can never be forgoiten. The nation st once rose In 
stature, for the greatest step la emancication {Is the 
disentanglement of one’s own mind. 


Atter Kenya and General Smuts, the situation needs 
examination again. There isno longer any doubt about 
the political inconsistency cf Imperial connection and 
Swarajya fcr India. India canvot any longer keep the 
question undecided. So long only as tbis question was 
open, Swarajya could be left with the dcuble pcssibility 
as at Nagpur. But we cannot shut our eyes any further 
to the Imperial crystallization ard the rejection of 
equality for India. The Emplre has thrown us out as 
impossible in its scheme. Jcither the whole Empire 
should remain amorphous, or we should be cast out 
so that the rest may become whole and entire. For 
the good of both sides India should find ber destiny 
apart. It Is true that a forwa:d step in defining our 
goal by alteration of the creed of the Conrress Js not 
jus'ified by the success we have achieved in our work 
so far with the present creed. But a goal Is to be 
fixed not with reference to our failures, but according 
to what the nation needs and determines to do. If 
Domisicn Status is no longer consistent with Swarajya, 
the nation cannot pretend not to see it. 


It is not necessary to change the creed. As it 
stands it really is complete; for it was defined for 
either answer to the question, then open, now 
answered. ‘“‘Swarajya” is freedom and can mean 
nothing less. To put English words in parenthesis to 
explain whet is meant by It Is to ob the word of 
its beauty and its inspiratlon. The cbhject of the Indiun 
National Oongress tz the attainment of Swarajya by the 
people of India by all legttimate and peaceful means. 
It is Impossible to improve the sweet and aimple 
pbraseclogy of this creed. What is wanted is the 
recording of a separate resolution of the Congress that 
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in ag much as it has been now proved that the 


no place for equal re 


Partnership in th 4 

netlon has decided to prepare ital ie ee 

bilities of freedom outside the Empire. If this bs the 

Opinion of the vast majority of the delegates of the 

Congress, such a Tesolution should be adopted and 
enable people to see what we are striving to attain 

and what cur preparations should accordingly be. 


It is not wise for the Con 
atess to pretend any furth 
faith in Dominion Status, : . 


Cc. R. 


About Lalaji’s Speech 


The Assooclated Press gives a summary of Laelaji’s 
address at the Punjab Provincfal Conference held at 
Gujranwala, Comments based on such a summarised re- 
port are apt to go wrong. But the speech Is so important 
and the A. P. report fs so widely circulated that 
immediate notice of it is necessary. 


About Suffering 


Lalaji is reported to have emphasised, that he has 


little faith in suffering for suffering’s sake and that for 
the practical purposes and the immediate problems of 
life it is a force which need not be counted upon. 
Such a remark coming from Lalaji, though made 
’ with reservations, is likely to shake lesser men’s faith 
to the foundation; they are apt to overlook the parti- 
cular sense in which the statement is made and to 
take in only the broad negsticn contained in it. 


I do not belleve that Mabatmajl ever asked people 
to suffer for suffering’s sake. He wants us to suffer 
in order that and knowlug that thereby wrougs may 
be righted—not for metre suffering’s sake, which 
phrase has indeed no meaning. Having decided not 
to oppose the wrong-doer with physical force, we 
must find a stcut moral weapon with which to fight 
him. If Mahatmeaji’s teachirg is right, suffering is 
such a weapon. If we have discarded physical force, 
and now discard suffering as well, what is there left? 
Are we to go round and round again with persuasion, 
demonstration and bluff, which we have found futile? 
To think of circumventing the powerful and vigilant 
enemy we are dealing with, without recourse either 
to physical force or the force of suffering, but by 
some other skilful process, /s a valn hope. When 2 
critic of Satyagraba says that he has no belizf in 
suffering for suffering’s sake, he means to state not 
a mere truism, but that sufferlng such as we under- 
stand Mahatmaji to recommend will produce no 
political effect. This is a negation of the whole oj 
the plan and the fundamental princlples which under 
Mahatmaji’s lead this nation has accepted as the only 
way to its emaucipalion. 

It is not possible for this nation to non-co-operate 
or fulfil the constructive programme unless our faith 
in the efficacy of suffering is strong and undisturbed. 
The enemy } as practically unlimited physical force on 
his side, direct and indirect, and will use it unflinch- 
ingly to baffle our efforts. If we discard the creed of 
suffering, Non-co-operation must break down at once. 
We shall be compelled to co-operate at the point of the 
sword or whatis worse, by the brute force uf economic 
entanglement, unless we have faith im the efficacy of 
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suffering, and oppose Its soul-power to the brute-force 
of the enemy, The great basis for further effort which 
we have successfully achieved and which should be 
conserved unimpaired {s the national faith in suffering 
and the realisation of our almcst unlimited power to 
offer it against Wrong and tyranny. 


Did-our leader fail us ? Like Deshabandhu Das 
Lalajl appears to think that Mahatmaji’s generaiship 
was faulty, Deshabandhu declared that the terms 
Offered should have been accepted. Lalaji says that 
the aggressive campalgn should have been pushed on 
in spite of the violence that occurred. ‘‘Just at the 
Psychological moment,’ says Lalaji, ‘‘our leader 
failed us, bscause he pitched his ideal of non- 
violence too high for practical purposes.” With all 
my love and respect, I must say that herein Lalaji 
is wrong. Unless India was prepared for raising the 
standard of violence, it was vain and criminal to go 
on with Mahatmaji’s movement without ensurisg non- 
violence. The enemy would have crushed us most 
easily, He would be powerless before a non-violent 
nation determined to be free, but al! too powerful if 
we are unable to maintain peace. 


Hindu-Muslim Problem 


Lalaji’s analysis of the Hindu-Muslim trouble in hie 
Province {s a perfectly true one. The quarrel is economic 
at its basis. The eviis cf economic competition between 
communities as among individuals must be fought by 
social and economic reform after the incubus of foreign 
donination is removed, Our inimediate purpose should 
be that econoxwic or oiber co:fiicts and differences 
arising therefrom should nct lead to violence. 
It is the appeal to violence that Is _ the 
polson killing national solidarity. _Ifthis is prevented 
we secure unliy amidst ccnflicts. even as wounds are 
nothing provided asepsis is secured. The work there- 
fore lies In the spread of the gosrel of non-violence. 
Guarantees, pacts and boards of conciliation are good, 
but behind it all, the one great guarantee for unity 
and progress is the unreserved acceptance of the creed 
of non-violence. Incessant effort to spread it should 
therefore be the work of leaders of both communities. 

Anything that works against the spread of this 
ptinciple of non-violence is bound to increase 
the difficulties of the problem. The way of meeting 
force with force or a show of it may be just, 


but it is a vicious. circle that leads nowhere, 
and will inaintain the present slavery. If we have 
rejected the use and the show of force in dealing 


with the foreigner and his domination, there is much 
less reason for reverting to it for intercommunal justice. 
Indeed, in regard to mattets between us and out- 
siders, non-violence may be accepted by some as &@ 
creed, but by others only as a policy for the time 
being. But ju 1egard to Internal matters, between one 
community and arother, non-violence should be the 
inviolable creed of all in India, now and for ever, 
before as well as after Swa'ajya. In this there can be 
no difference between the fo'lowers of one religion and 
those of “another. We hope for unity, peace and 
progress in spite of a diversity of races and religions. 
How? Certainly, we do not expect wholessle change 
of religion or extinction of any of the communitizs or 


avy other miracle, Nor can we hope by force to 
suppress any of the communities. If India’s good and 
her mission in werld-pregress ilies in the at’alnmert 
of unity along with a diversity of religions end races, 
it can only be through the unreserved and universal 
zeceptance of the creed of non-violence. 

Triple Boycott not Dead 


There is no difference between La'aji and me as 
to the necessity for concentration on tha constructive 
programme, Lalejl prefers to call it taking a firm hold 
of Bardoli. It is exactly the same thing as what I say, 
and I accept his phrase as more expressive and definite. 
But where we seem to differ is with reference to the 
triple boycott. By no means do I suggest row the tek- 
ing up of aciive propaganda, But to say that the 
triple boycott Is dead 1s wholly wrong. The triple boy- 
cott is no more to be treated as dead now than it was 
when Mahatmajl suspended it and ordered consiruction 
according to the programme accepted st Bardoli. Unless 
we maintain the policy of the triple boycott in tact, 
we shall find the Bardoli or any otber constrictive pro- 
gramme of Non=co-operation impossible of fulfi'ment. 
The self-reliant organisation cf the nation and the dis- 
entanglement from the Government net are bourd up 


together uvextricably. If we preach the death of the 
triple boycott, we remove the etmospbere for construc- 


ticn. To kill ard bury tbe trip'e boycott means a fatsl 
and certain re-buildiag cf the prestige of the British 
Courts, schoo's and 1eforms. Bardoli and Nagpur are 
not apait, but ene and indlvisib'e. 
Councils 

Lalaii says thet the Congress as such will net be 
bound by what Congressmen doin the Councils. 
Vet he suggests that we should not refuse to give 
the Council Party help by way of advice. The 
position is in practice coatradictory. We cannot have it 
both ways. Fhe Councils ere too big to be treated in an 
amb'suous manner, Either dissocietion es decided 
upon st Calcutta and Nagpur, or assumption of 
responsibili:y—tkese are the only aiternatives. We 


cannot give and get essistance, yet pretend that the 


Congress ‘s apart. There is no room for camouflage. 
The degeneration will be swift and certain. The 
country will before long learn to “‘eagerly wait to see 
what action the Congress Jeaders take in the Councils” 
as some Non-co-operaiion journals have aiready begun 
to write. We know how fatal such “eager waiting” is 
to self-reliant effo-t. This is the reason why I desire 
that a clear policy should be laid down. It is wrong, 
and really not discreet, to deal with a rational policy, 


which isa life and death matter, asa mere question of 
good-feeling and matter for polite silence. Cc. 


lost. The Pill isto become lawin December, and wiil 
begin to have effect from January, 

The Government of India must naturally hasten to 
Put India in false hopes and break the edge of the 
news. An Associated Press Message ftom Delhi accor- 
dingly appesrs at the same time as the ill news from 
Kast Africa, arsuring us that the Draft Bill has net 
yet received the approval of the Colonial Secretary, 
that it his been pubished in tue Colony only 
for the purpose of eliciting ,ublic opinion, and that the 
Secretary of State for India and the Government of 
India wilt also be given an opportunity to state their 
views on the proposals, Such consolations can no lon- 
get decelve us. c. R. 
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Notes 
( Continued from Page 428) 

Reuter hes wired out what looks like an extensive 
summery of Sir William Vincent’s speech at the Royal 
Colonial Institute. Recent months had made us 
familiar with a good deal of the resh, rude imperialism 
assoclated with the Kenya decision. It is not merely 
the Colonial Office that made Itself responsible for this 
species of poisonous stuff. The representatives of the 
European Services Associstion are still unrepentant 
and in flat defiance of the spirit of the Reform Act 
are claiming racial domination. Judged by these 
standards the views of Sir William are like an oasis 
in the desert. His confession of the incompetence of the 
Civil Service in regard to the fandamental needs—primary 
education, national defence and an economic public 
service Is ss remarkable as it is welcome. We are 
interested in knowing what Sir William’s old colleagues 
in India think of his performance. His appeal to his 
countrymen for the recognition of the fact that India 
had no more use for a bureaucracy and would not 
tolerate one if it was sought to be {mposed tpon her, 
was founded on reality. But we~ have a strong 
suspicion that the answering echo will be long losg of 
coming, and that in the meanwhile the -counsels of 
reaction will go on hardening. For, the wmost 
sorry pert of the business is* that racial pride 
and desire for political domination are strengthened by 
sordid motives of personal interest. The claim that 

ndie cannot do without the assistance of Europeans 
is made a mere preliminary to the demand for 
impossibly high salaries. The result of this complex of 
ptivate necessities and public professions becomes 
irresistible. Unless therefore the system of Government 
founded in the European services is overthrown, 
India should ke prepared decadeafter decade to submit 
to bullying and bleckmeil. 

The Tyranny in Africa 

The East African Government have lost no time 
after the Kenya declsion, They have published a 
draft Immigration and Emloyment BIJ, almed at 
Indians. The new hypocricy is maintained, the 
preamble stating, as the object of the legislation, 
the safeguarding of the African Natives’ interests 
and the assuring of their progress and 
welfare. All immigrants are before landing to be 
subjected to such examination as the Immigration 
Officer considexs necessary, No clerks, salesmen, artisans 
or other employees will be permitted to enter unless - 
the Immigration Officer is satisfied that their admission 
is necessary on “economic grounds.’’? Traders and 
businesamen’s case is also to be decided accordingly. 
The same officer also decides about deposits. Persons 
about whom information is received from any ather 
““trasted’’ source, that they are “‘indesirable” are to 
be considered ag prohibited immigrants. This provision 
will s:rve-to hound out without any further official 
procedure all traders, artisans and others from other 
African Colonies trying to find refuge in East Africa, 

Even In the case of settled immigrants, the Bil! 
provides for power of deportetion if within three years 
one is considered prohibited, It is no wonder, Indians 
in the Colony think that with this Bill everyth!ng is 
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Nationalism 
(By 0. F. Andrews) 


Here,.in Europe, my first impression has been 
that nationalism has gone now to such extreme 
lengths, that it Is tearing European hemaulty to 
pleces. I am wiitlog this article from France, where, 
five years after the war, passions seem to be runn'ng 
even stronger than they were two or three ycars ago. 
The cry, on every hand, jis that Germany must uot 
be allowed to lift up her head again. In Roman 
times, there was a cestain famous General called 
Cato, whose one cry was, ‘Carthage must be destroy- 
ed’. It is this cry which fs being uttered In France 
to-day: ‘Germany must b2 destroyed That is why 
a J. M. Keynes has called the Peace Treaty a 

Carthaginian Peace io Here - France, everyone 
seems prosperous. There {is no unemployment. 
The difficulty, I was told, was sheriage of Jabcur. 
In Germany, from every side, we receive the news 
of hungry crowds fighting with one another for a 
pittance of bread or potatoes, children starving and 
no milk to be had for bables; mothers outworn and 
sinking under the weight of cares, Vet the cry 
continues to go up from Fiance thet Germany must 
be destroyed. I asked one Frenchisan, a Liberal, 
how he accounted for it. He sald to me, ‘‘ It Js 
natlonalism run mad.’? The French people indivi- 
dually are generous and brave; but collectively 
panic and passion drive people mad. 


I have had lately a great fear, that the wonder. 
ful awakening in India, which has been brought 
about through Mahatma Gandhi and the Non-co- 
operation movement, might excite slinilar passions of 
s2)fishness and hate, and in this way come down to 
the Jower piane of national greed instead of keepirg 
in the hizher ranges of the things of the spitlt, An 
incident, which gave nie a great shock of alarm, 
brought this thought suddenly before my mind the 
other day. I had been deeply regretting that I had 
taken any notice of the attack made upon me by av 
Indian newspaper in Kast Africa. The rebuke which 
I had needed to cure my sensitiveness had come to 
ine from Mahatma Gandhi himself, who had been 
told about it in prison. He told me, quite rightly, 
that I should have taken no noilce about it, and I had 
felt really ashamed. I hoped that tne whole incident 
was finlshed, and that I should hear no more about 
it. Then, suddently, I was given to read the explana- 
tion which the Kditor himself gave of his attack upon 
me, It was, he said, becunse I was a humanitarian, 
He then went onto give utterance to the most 
flaring nationalism I had ever read in my life. He 
sald, that if I favoured India I must favour 
India right or wrong; India must ‘ever be in the 
wrong, as far as I was concerned; otherwise, I 
should be of nouse to India in the national struggle. 
Further::ore, there was no room “(for one 
who could not hate Lngland. Every true Indian 
Nationalist must hate England; and if I were on 
India’s side, I inust hate England also. There was no 
room for humanitariantem in modern politics, It was 
class warfare, and always class warfare. He ended by 
saying thatthe sentimentality, called humanitarianism, 


was good enough for religion, but it was of no use in 
politics at all, 


I have tried as far as Y possib'y could to give the 
substance of whet this Indian writer sald, amld many 
grolccies, for having given me such evident oain, and 
many expressions cf regret. I know wheie he oat 
ali this talk from: he got it from Europe. He never 
learnt it in India. I am qnite certain that these ideas 
of nationalism have not got any hold as yet in India, 
especially amorg Mahatma Gandhki’s followers. They 
are the very last thirgs that Mahataiaji himself would 
countenance; fer they are entirely opposed to kis own 
iieal, which is the idealof humanity, Mahatma Gandhi 
would be the very first to resist bis country if he 
bevieved that bis country was in the wrong. In South 
Afdea he didi everything he could to win to bis own 
side, in the righteous cause, not merely bis own 
countrymen, but those of other rations, In India, it 
has beer the same thing. His very greatest happiness 
has been, when some new disciple from Denmsrk, 
or America, or England, has come to him, in order 
to take up the cause which he has had so much at 
heart. Twice over, in the Nau-co-oreration movement 
itself, he hes sopealed to ‘Iivery Englisbman in 
India’ to come and help him—so ertalu has he bees of 
the divine righteousness cf his cause. Ever since I 
have known bim, this has becn the great distingu!shing 
feature of all hls work and irfluence, There is ro 
‘nationalism run mai’ here, 

Sure'y the t'uh of life is this: —Vhe huwan race 
fs realy and truly a family,—not a seiies of hostile 
cauips, armed to the teeth egainst one another. Every 
great religion of the werld has tried to bring home to 
men this vital truth, It stands atthe back of all that 
the forest dwellers {mn ancient India taugbt to men 
when they declared that to reach the Truth, it was 
necessary to ‘‘sce the Universal Self Jn all things and 
all things In the Universal Self’. The supreme 
name for God, the Advazium, implies the same thing. | 
There is only ove faml}y,—that of mankind, There 
Is oaly one race,—the buimaen race, 


Therefore, let us entlrely keep out of our great Indian 
national movement all hatred against any other race or 
pation. We must go forward in the spirit of love, not of 
hate. We simply ask for our place in the one fatuily 
of mavkind from which we have been unjustly 
excluded, We do not wish to exclude others wojustly 
in turn, We ate on the side of all oppressed 
nations, whether ju Africa. or elsewhere, We do not 
wish for one woment to joln the @ppressers, This has 
been from first to Jast, Mahetma Gandhi's own ileal: 


and itis in this rplylt, and in this spirit alone, that 
the victory must be won, if it is woth wiuniny 
at all. 

I turn back once mote again to Fiance,— 


beautiful Mrance, Ilere, the kindly people whom I 
have met jv the traly and In the streets have shown 
me every courtesy as a fotelyner, While I was 
travelling by night from Marseilles to Paris ina 
second class compartment aud had to sit up the whole 
night in the smell and crowded carrlage, a young 
French lady seeing how tired I was and that I was 
a foreigner offered me her corner seat which was a 
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little less uncomfortable than mine. I cannot describe 
how deeply the act of kindness touched me. I was 
not Aaied but loved, simply because I was a stranger, 
Why should it not be the same with nations ? Why 
should there rot be this exquisite courtesy between 
two different races? Bat insteed of that we have 
sepregations and exclusions, enmities and hetreds, 
acd here in Europe the whole atinosphere between 
the different nations {s poisoned. My one prayer {s,— 
I have prayed it so niary tines since I came to 
Europe2,—that India may not become engulfed in this 
terrible vortex cf hate. 


What next in Kenya ? 


The East African Congress is shortly to meet at 
Mombasa to decide on the future course of action 
which the Indian citizens of Kenya bave to adopt. 
It will have to face the acutest period of crisis that 
has sofar arisen in that Colony. The repres:atations of 
Kenya Indians in the past both to the Government 
in Nalrobi and to the Colonial Office in Lendon were 
unavailing and could rot prevent a final decision 
adverse to them on ali pcints. Under pressure 
eand coercion of the Whites in Kenya the British 
Government has hed io set its seal on the sinister 
plan t> oust the Indian from that Colony ard convert 
itinto a ‘‘charateristically Walte and British possession.” 
There were at least three clear issues in the fight for 
the recognition of equality in Kenya, a common 
franchise, free unrestricted immigration and the 1i/ght 
to settle in the Higblauds, ard on every one of these 
the Indian clain has been definitely negatived. Those 
who know anything of the history of past negotiations 
are aware of the fact that in the final decision on all 
these three issues the voice of the White settler in 
Kenya has prevaiied over the British Government. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies spoke out his 
intentions when be refused at the Imperial Confe- 
rence to enttr inio any undertaking or give any 
guarantees that could be construed as indicating that 
the decision in Kenya was yet lable to reconsideration 
and was not final or irrevocable. The Government of 
India not only acquiesced in the decision but even fell 
to assuage lacerated Indian feeling through a lengthy 
memorandum which was nothing short of « blatant 
justification of what had been done by the British 
Cabinet. ‘‘The subordinate branch of his Majesty's 
Government’’ had no option but to indicate acceptance 
though no doubt “‘under protest’’. Under such circum- 
stances we in this country had only one duty to do 
by our brethren in Kenya, distinctly to repudiate the 
obnoxious proposals which passed for a settlement, 
Opinion in Indig was unanimous that the insult te 
Kenya had to be answered and wiped out. The 
Moderate was as pronounced and emphatic as the Non— 
co-opezator, in denouncing the action of the Britis’. 
Government in relegating the Indian Colonialtoa position 
of maiked and ignominious inferiority. It need hardly 
be added that there is now no doubt that Indiane=aet 


all classes will do thelr level best to get the wrong 
In Kenya righted. 


But, the Indian settler in Kenya will have to 
realise that the shaping of his immediate future largely 


lies in bis ow, hands: He would be seriously mis- 
taken if he tried merely to rest on a consensus of in- 
dignant opinion in India, which cannot be the last 


word in the struggle, but which can at best only 
onerat= as a sort of avxiliary ald te any aggressive or 
defensive plan of action contemplsted by him. The 
course that Is before him so far as the first act Is 
concerned is pretty clear. His initial step bas nec- 
cessarlly to be the rejection of the five seats offered 


fo him on the Legisiative Council. For, acceptance 
of plece in the Council would involve unmistakably 
the acceptance of the unspeakable humiliation in the 


present arrangement. It would indicate that the 
injured patty in Its weakness has consented, though 
reluctantly, to be P tied down to the fiery chariot 


wheels of a relentless White verdctta. The small and 
compact group of well-crgenized Indians in Kenya 
should not find it Impossible or even difficult to keep 
the Council seats vacant and thus give discipiined 
vent to opinion among them. That is the least that 
they ought to be able to do in the plan to organize 
an eff-ctive and striking answer to the grave wrongs 
perpetrated on them. Otherwise. they will have to 
be content with execrable helotry as thelr lot. The 
rejection of seats in the Councils stands as a first and 
complete act in itself easy of accomplishment and 
should not bse allowed to be mixed up with or be 
made to depend on other acts which may have to 


follow. An inficxible and uncompromising aititude 
with regard to Council seats will have achieved for 
our ccuntrymen in Kenya one certain and definite 
result which neither the Government in Kenya nor 
that in Britain can afford to neglect. So, an attitude 
of Non-co-operation has to be the first and unavoid- 
able consequence of orgenized revolt sgainst the 
recent outrageous decision in Kenya. It would 
strikingly vindicate our just and manly claim to 
equality with the Whites. It may probably ere long 
become necessary to take even other steps involving 
greater suffering and determination than has yet been 
witnessed. In the almost unseemly and suspicious 
heste evinced In framing the Kenya Immigration Bill 
is demonstrated clearly the intention of those in 
authority to push the present decision through to its 
logical culmination. Undettered, it is to be hoped 
that, our countrymen in East Africa will face present 
crisis and evolve systematic, unyielding resistance to 
every act of White aggression as it arises. The East 
African Congress has an eventful session before it 
and the only advice India can give to the 
constituents of that Congress at the present juncture 
is: ‘“Take the first and decisive step and the future 
wil' largely and easily be yours’’. 
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Nara? 


The Call of the Charkha 


[We summarise below the magnificent address of Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray, which was delivered 
on the occasion of the opsning ceremony of the All India Khadi Exhibition on the 25th instant at Cocanada:— | 


At the very start I must exoress my annoyance 
at one thing, and I am this time going to speak out, 
it is in the lip-homege that it has now become the 
fashion to pay to Khaddar; in the neglect and apathy 
that is again growing on apace about Chazka in 
particular, and silent, serious, solld constructive work 
in general; in the drown- ae 
ing of the musical hum : 
of the spinning wheel, 
in the more uproarious 
din of the market-place 
and polling-booth. Auno- % 
yance is not the prover 
word,—deep anguish a 
creeps on my soul when 
I find that our former, 
age-long inertia and 
listlessness ere invading 
us again; and that the 
splendid inspiration and 
lead that was given to 
the nation by our august 
leader, Mahatma Gandh 
is ebbing fast away an 
getting lost in the morass 
of sporadic outbursts and 
fussy sensations. If there 
is not the solid back- 
ground of teal, unobtrusive 
work done by and 
for the rank and file of 
the people, then all these 
sensations ultimately de- 
generate into farce, to the 
infinite chagrin of the 
patriot and the merriment of the eneniy- These remarks 
are being wrung out of me by the sight that the 
country now presents—the paralysis of well-nigh al 
our constructive wotk—the endless wrangling about 
the pros and cons of Council-entry that has been cur 
favourite occupation for the last year and a half, as 
if that were the only thing that mattered—aud Charka 
and Khaddar and National Schools aud untouchabillty 
and arbitration and village organisation, ail relegatel to 
the-scrap-heap, or at mest, yetbally mentioned in 

mock reverence and then brushed quietly aside. 


Of the various items of constructive work that lle 
befcre the raticv, and on which so much emphasis 
was laid by Mahatna Gandhi, the most important and 
the most urgent for the economic prosperity cf the 
peopie is the universal adoption cf the Charka. What 
wethcd is there which is availsble to everybedy, 
even the poorest and thé 
weakest, and which may 
enable every one, man 
and woman alike, to add 
substantially to his cally 
income ? Such a methud 
can only consist in remov 
ing the indispensable 
wants which everybody 
feels and which can be 
accomplished by means 
within everybody >, Stich. 
And whet other method 
is there which supplies 
all these desiderata 
excepting the homely 
Charka, which even the 


frailest women can use and 
even the poorest can 


procure or manufacture 
and repair for themselves, 
and wkich would double 
the average daily Income 
of the Indian proletariat, 


or if you prefer reckoning 
in kind, would do 


awey with the peasant’s 
cleth-bill altogether and 
also leave some margin behind? There is absolutely 
ncne other, ‘n the nature of things there can be none 
other, excepting agriculture, and agriculture does not 
exhaust all the energies and the time of the 
pessant. At the most generous calculation, it occupies 
him for not more then eight months, in some parts 
of the country considerably _ less, and the remainder 
of the year is practically spent in idleness and wasted, 
So much for the men-folk; as for the women-folk 
practically throughout the year they can Cevote some 
little time to spinning, which would more than 
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suffice to clothe the whole family for the year. Even 
from the argumentation point of view, this sounds 
convineng enough; hut here I can say from personal 
experience during the organisation of relief-works in 
conuectlon with the Kbulna famine end the North 
Bengal flocds that this is not mere theory but the 
Dbarest practical truth. Had the ryct en alternative and 
supplementary means of livelihood to fall back upon, 
he would not have been at bis wits’ end for the 
failure of a single s<ason’s crop. And when we have 
tried to introduce spinning by the stipply of Charka 
and of cotton, the poor pevsants, men and women 
alike, have simply looked upon it es a Godsend alter 
observing the actual results. 

That I have not exegverated a bit will be evident 
from a few very simple figures What is the average 
annual incom of en Indian ? Naoroji, Digby and 
Romesi Dutt have discussed the question threadbare: 
and Lord Carzon after having Joined issue w.th them 
comfortebl: conclusen th t the Indian. 
prosperous under British rule, can boast of the 
magnificent inceme o' Rs. 30/- per head annually. 
Lor? Curzon’s reputation for veracity is well-known; 
let us theretore mot doubt tke correctness of this 
estimate. Even witb. this Viceregal estimate, however, 
the daily :nco.e works out at about an annua and a 
quarter, or five pice per dsy. Let us now see whet 
addition to this income can be: made by the adoption 
of the spinning-wheel. If a Charka is worked eight 
hours 2 day, then a practised spinner can earn 2 
annas If, to be more cautious in our estimate, we 
Teduce the number of hours as well as the rate of 
production, even then there is not the shadow of 
dowbt that the daily income is doubled. 

I nead not dilate upon this point. The figures 
spezk for themselves. Another point should also te 
remembered. Spluning does not stand by Itself; if it 
is uviversally adepted as a home-industry, it ‘ends 
& fi'ip to and keeps moving a host of other simple 
village industries, When an entire viilage takes to 
Charka, the weaving~!oom also becomes brisk; side by 
side, the dyer, tne carpenter also fivd occupation. In 
fact. spinning may be regarded as the key industry of 
village ifs, the only home-Industry par excellence, 
aud it gses far towards making the village self- 
contsined in the matter of our indispensable t: Gicre- 
mens. The spirlt of enterprise, and briskness and 
self-reliance that such en organisation connotes would 
son bring new li into our villages, and weuld 
prevent them f:om falling into the decay that Js at 
Present gradually overtaking them, 

If we tanslate these figures from the in tividual 
to the natioval scale, thenthe effect seems staggering, 
Taking the population of India to be roughly thirty 
js ech — total Income according to Lord 

npttetion would amourt to nine hundred 
Sixty crores cf rupees per year. Now if only one 
font of the population would spin 2 honrs daily 
tuen the national annual income will be increased’ by 
ninety crores. This is on account of spioning alone 
without taking into consideration the increase due to 
weaving this yarn and also the additional income 
accruing to other professions, the carpenters and 


q 


cam2 to the 


miths, for supplying the accessories, And as a mete 
element in this stupendcus whole, the annual drain 
abroad of sixty to seventy crores of rupees on the 
score of plece-gooés would stop und would remein in 
our country to enrich and nourish tke life-blood of 
our half-starved pessantry. 

Some pecple may ridicule these figures and sey 
that their steggrring megnitudes themselves prove 
thelr absurdity. Ore can o:ly pity them. ‘The narrow 
grooves along which their ideas travel make it vety 
difficult for them to visualise the gigantic effects of an 
industry that is universally adoste¢—=-ven the much- 
inflated and over-capitelised jrintesteck compenies, 
trusts, and combines can be rowhe » near approaching 
them. This universal adoption is what makes such an 
industry potent. 

The que-tlon cf distribution is cf very great import- 
ance. If it hsd b-en simply a question of stopping 
the rsinof mozey cutwerds and of keepirg the mozey 
somewhcre in tha country, tren the prrpose would 
have been equally served by b‘g cspitalistic concerDs, 
by t e cretion of a number of gisrt electri -rower 
mil's, and so on. But for the furpese of distribution, 
millg end big menuiecturing concerns are wkelly 
incomperent Mills can only reap prefts, they cannot 
distribute them. And the rrobiew cf distribution fs 
no! a whic less urgent than the problem of production. 
What do we gain if the millions of cur countrymen 
starve while the few fortunate nii'-owners fatten on 
thei- unnatwal gains ? Only inequiilry in wealth will 
be created; the spectre of hunger and tnempleyment 
wili stare us in the tace in an uglier form; anda 
class-war, of dimensions the ruost appalling, -wili inevi- 
tably ensue, adding another most complex element to 
ou already sufficiently crmplex prebl im I need not be 
understood-as saying by this that all blg—scale 
industries ar> to be smashed-—the thing cannot be 
disposed of so airily—and I could rot even if I would. 
But surely you willagree with me that {f the same result 
can be brought about by means much the less harin el, 
surely that were preferable. This work of distribution 
is, as I said, done almost auiomatically by the adoption 
of the Charka. As Mahatma Gandhi cnce very beautifuily 
put, ““No amount of human ingenuity can mangge to 
distribute water over the whole land esa shower of 
tain can. No irrigation department, norulesoi precedence, 
no inspection, and no water-cess. Everything is done 
With an ease and gentleness that by their very perfec- 
tlon evade notice. ‘Tae spinning wheel, foo, has got 
the same power of distributing work and wealth iu 
roillions of houses in the simplest way {maginable.’’ 

An easy, heatthy and natural process of increasing 
the wealth of the country, and a smooth an¢ automatic 
way of universalising the incidence of that wealth—that 
is what the Charka represents. And It is not, to tell 
the truth, a mew and untried system Invented by 
quacks for the cure cf our economic distemper. The 
spinnirg—wheel is not an innovaiion in India; it Is, 
on the contrary, perbags the longest—standing industry, 
next 10 agriculture, in India’s kistory. Not even a 
century age, the spinning--wheel wasthe rule, and not 
the exception, in every village hotwsehold. 

It has been emphasised that the Charka isa rank, 
economic heresy in these days of steam—driven, 
electricity-driven, petrol<driven machinerles; that it 
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reethods were ecaln 
to give place to these that 


crude, orimitive : 

the sdootion of such ys OG aes 
Sheer waste of ijnje which might have been ae 
better mtilieed In other Waves; that it is ptactically 
impossible even bad it be-n desisable, for the Charke 
to liva In competition with mill; that not merely in 
Ind‘a but in €verv other part of the warli; the 
spindle and the hand=loom were fn vogue balers the 
Industrial Revolution, but that everywhere they had 
died a natural death es instruments Of ma&ss-produc- 
tion, and if we might judge from history, the result 
could not be otherwise in India; that the Ganges 
cannot be forced hack to Gangotri; and similarly in 
these davs of rapid communication and easy transport, 
in these deys of telegraphs and telephones, of giant 
ocean=IIners and railway—trains, alrships and motorcara, 
the vision of snug, little self-contained 
ensconced in the'r quiet meadows, living by then. 
Selves and for theruselves {fs a Utopian vision—gone for 
ever and never to return. 


villages 


The objections are formidable enouzh; they do 
not frighten ine, however, for I do tot dispute the 
truth and force of mast of these statements; only I 
feel that this solid battery of argitments is somewhat 
misplaced—for I do net dream of emulating the 
achievements of Don Quixate ot famous memory, I am 
not out to tilt at wind—mills, I have not takeu a vow 
of ridding the fair besom cf mother India of the 
unsightly spectacle of whiriing dynamos and smoking 
chimneys—imy plaus are not half gs 
Indeed, my _  entecedents, I venture to think, 
are guarantee enough that I am not likely to 
suffer from a particularly virutent typ@ of anti~machi- 
nety obsession, cr anii-Western bias. I have visited 
Hurope four times and have lived altogether eleht years 
in England. And ina manner it hes been my 
privilege to be instrumental in introducing In Bengal 
at least one aspect of Western civilisation. Close 
upon @ century ago, the great German Chemist Liebig 
laid down tbat the Index of civilisation of a country 
is the amount of soap It consumed and he further assert- 
ed that the industrial progress of a country was mea- 
sured by the output of its Sulpkurlc Acid. And it so 
happens that I am intimately connected w’th several 
concerns—one of which manufactures soaps in large 
quantities and which I trust invites competition with 
imported stuffs—and another, the Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works, Ltd., bids fair to be the biggest 
producer im India of Sulphuric Acid and its accessory 
products. With these certificates and testimonials duly 
laid before you, I think you will concede that when I 
plead for the Charka and the hand-loom as the means 
of the economic salvation for our unhappy motherland, 
I do so with my eyes wide open and with full cons- 
clousness of what modern machinery can achieve. 


T am in this respect in a much more fortunate 
position!than Mahatmaji, whose life wag rendered almost 
misztable by his critics for his alleged vendetia against 
western clvilisation, But in this metter, even he 
spoke out in no uncertain voice that whatever his in 
dfvidual notion of ideal social economy might be, he 
had declared no jehad against mills. He said; 
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“Do T want to put back of the hand the clock of progress ? Do 
I want to replace the mills by hand-spinning and hand-weaving ? 
Do I want to replace the railway by the conntry-cart ? Do! 
want to destroy machinery altogether ? These questions haye been 
asked by some journalists and public men. My anewer is: I would 
not weep over the di ppearance of machinery or corsider it a 
calamity, But I have no design uyon machinery as such. Wat I 
Want to do at the present moment is to supplement the production 
of yarn and cloth throngh our mills, save the millions we send out 
of India, and distribute them in cur cottages, This I cannot do 
unless and ur:til the nation is prepared to devote its leisure-hours 
to hand-spinniug.” 


Really this question of competition, this economic 
bogey that is paraded by theorists, we do not contem- 
piate. If it comes to the commercialication cf Khaddar, 
of selllog in the market like any other commodity end 
buying by strange customers, then I confess that there 
is very little chance of competing in point of price 
with plece-goods turned out in large quantities by up- 
to-date machinery with its labour-saving devices. What 
then do we mear? We mean this, that spinning be 
taken upas an essentially domestic programme, worked 
in every household, out of cotton grown in the cottage 
compouid, the thread woven irto cicth either by the 
family or by the neighbouring village-weaver on the 
paymeut of & nominal remuneration, and intended for 
the usz cf the family members themselves. Just as 
kitchen-woik is uudertaken In every household by the 
members of the family and eatables are not indented 
Or purchas-d by cash-payment from any huge hotel or 
restaurant, in exactly similar afashiou should the clotn- 
ing be provided for. The question of sale and puic hase, 
of price and competition, wouid simply uot arise. At 
the present moment, when cotton cultivation has not 
yet been universally resorted to, the cotton of course 
will have to be purchased. But even this shouid not 
be allowed to continue; the aiin should bs to plant 
coiton in every householder’s grounds, and out of the 
product of those plants the family’s clo:hing should be 
manufactured, This stould be the ine:hod of work: 
prepare cloth, at least ordinary everyday cloth, as you — 
do your food, as a househeld requirement; abolish it 
asa marketable commodity, a subject of sale and 
barter. The competition bogey would then vanish into 


thin air. 


Of course, if surplus yarn Is turned cut, and if cloth 
is woven out of that, naturally that will go to the 
market and people who want cloth will buy it. There 
will not be any dearth of buyers because there always 
will b2 people who have not got the time or the leisure 
to prepare thelr cloth for themselves—they may be 
engaged in more profitable occupations, in more ardu- 
ous professions—they have no other alternative but to 
buy cloth. This mention of people who have no leisure 
to spin and who find it much more profitable to utilise 
their energies in other ways, reminds me of a very 
cheap ridicule that is sometimes flung at the exponents 
of Khaddar—viz that we want everybody to give up 
all other work, and to devote his time to spinning 
slone. Even “‘The Nation”, the famous London weekly 
which {s remarkable for Its breadth of outlook, 


once wrote:— 

“To go back to the spinning wheel is a retrogression, The attempt 
is pitiful and even ludicrous, when young men who should be 
studying at the University are invited tu do with their hands and 
feet, the warks of dull toil, what s machine woul do as_ well 


in one hour,” 
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Of ceurse, the remark is quite justified i€ one 
serlousty calls upon all young men to do so. But that is 
not what actually happened. When a new movement 


‘s Initiated, the intelligentsla must tke ‘'t up before it 
can filter down tothe masses. The educated classes 
must set the fashion; and the masses will not look 
upon the wo:k es degrading and menial, and that is 
why lu the beginning of the movement, evervbedy, 
ctudents ard professicnal men alike, were asked to 
devote some part of thelr time to spinning. When we 
come to the question of a practical programme, how- 
ever, it Is easily understood that this message of 
Charka {s essentially a message for our peasants and 
workers, the teeming milillons of India, who have got 
their leisure time to devote to this work. And as I 
have punted out already, this Jabour, which brings a 
profit that means a mere pittance to the faveured few, 
spells to them the difference between semi-siarvation 
and a full meal, It is the salvation of the Indian 
proletariat. 


When the id-al that I have envisaged comes to 
pass, when the spinning wheel is humming in every 
house, when it is catering for the cloth in every 
family, the complaint of high prices will no longer be 
Reard—In fact the question of prices will not crop up 
at all. There need not then be the fear of competition 
with cheaply turned out forelgn plece-goods. 


Those of us who think that the deficlency can be 
made up by the starting of a number of high-power 
mills are quite welcome to do so—I have not (the feast 
quarrel with them. Only as I have pointed out before, 
they sxlve only one part of the problem—viz. that of 
projuction: they leave the question of distribution 
exactly where it was Still, let those who believe in 
milis start them. But such big establishments require 
mints cf money and cannot be called into existence for 
the mer> asking—they require time to crganise. While 
therefore capltal'sts are thinking about the setting up 
of big mills, the country cannot walti—we must set 
about putting our houses in order, we mist see that 
the cloth-problem {!s solved at the eariiest possible 
moment and no other method can do that except the 
introduction of home-spinning. Apert frcm al) the other 
considerations that have been setfcrth above in favour 
of the adoption of the Cbharka, from this very conimon- 
s2nse and practical point of view also, the urgency of 
the step is clear. 


I think, my friends, you will now agree with me 
that, after all, the good old Charka {is not such a rank 
economic heresy as we might be tempted to think at 
the first glance. It cannot be dismissed with a 
contemptuous sneer as acrude mediaeval anachronism. 
The cult of efficlency and labour-saving which came 
to be regarded as sacrosanct in the first glamour of 
the industrial revolution has now come to be regarded 
with a bit of suspicion. Machinery which nearly 
threatened to supplant man, the twentleth century has 
succeeded in tdking down from its false pedestal, at 
least in theory, and relegating to its proper place as 
the servant and not the master of man. The tedium, 
the dulness, the drab uniformity, the sculless grinding, 
the thoughtless centralisation that machinery leads to, 
has now been recognised—the cry has now been openly 
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ra... 1~-‘‘Back to the wan! Back to the villages’’! 
The r-poseful activity, the healthy variety, the fine 
indivi <allty of the village worker, working in the 
bosom «) big family amidst his quiet surroundings kas 
now extorted lis due meed of praise even from the 
inmost dry-as-dust economist. Even in industrial England 
so early as forty years ago, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
representing sooty Birmingham along with his henchman 
Jesse Collins stosd up for ‘“‘ 3 acres and a cow’’; and 
while I am writing these lines, my attention has been 
drawn to Premier Baldwin’s plea for the preservation of 
small cottage industries. Listen to what he says: 
“Government proposes not only to kecp men in rural districts, 
but to do something to prevent destruction of small but ancient 


industries throughout the countryside, the industries of the Black- 
amith, the Wheel-wright, the Saddler and others.” 


If that is the outlook even in England advocated 
by the greatest thinkers and statesmen there, how 
infinitely mote necessary is it in India where the 
traditions are entirely for the cottage industries ? In 
our blind veneration for dogmas about economic pro- 
gress, not overmuch applicable to our social economy, 
we carnot afford to risk our all. 


Tke reign of the machine has not been much of 
an undiluted success even in the West where it has 
grown naturally, is it likely to be @ success in India 
where it is only being transplanted as an exatic ? 
Took at America, the paradise of Modern Croesuges. 
Only the cther day, I was reading an account of the 
congested slums of New Yoik--the city of sky- 
scrapets<—where the chiidren cf tbe working classes 
gre on an average 15 ibs. underweiznt for being 
brought up in rank Mephistophelean atmosphere. With 
painful and fatal precision, a homeless, propeityless, 
shiftless, debased and demoralised proletariat dogs the 
footsteps of an unbridled industrialism, 


This aspect of modern civilisation has also been 
very vividly described by Dr. R. Austin Freeman. 
Contrasting the gtacelessness of modern civilisation 
with the healthy charm of hand labour, he mentions 
the very item of our present discourse—home-spun 
cloth—and he proceeds: 

“If we chose to clothe ourselves in home-spun whieh would last 
half a life-time instead of in cheap mackine-made garments which 
wear out in two or three years, one old industry might be revived. 
There is much to be said for making national dress reform a 
practical question, We ought to accustom ourselves to think of the 
conditions under which everything that we bny is produced. We. 
should then take much more pleasure in a hand-made article with 
some individuality in it, than in a standardised’ product. of a great 
factory, which speaks of nothing but soulless, irksome labour. We 
are now suffering from standardised minds as wellas from standard- 
ised commodities: and they suit each other. ” 


The learned Doctor bas hit the right nail on the 
head—our disease is that of standardised minds. Unless 
and until we can shake this off,—shake off this habit 
of thinking to order—and begin to look about for 
ourselves and get into touch with the real heart of 
things, we cannot hope to attain salvation, economic, 
political or otherwise. Mental paralysis must go--we 
have heard a great deal about slave mentality—thbis ts 
slave mentality, and this must be abjured. 
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The Choice 


The Indian National Assembly which com 
its annual Sessicrs at Cocenada to-motrow 
will be called upon to make its final choice 
between constituticnal action and Non-co-cperation. 
The Congress cannot have two such Inconsistent 
policies. It has of necessity to choose only one cf them 
and ought n-+ in its own interest to have both, which 
is merely to say, nene at all. It can adopt one of two 
clear-cut courses that He before it; eliher accent the 
original policy of Non=co-cperation with ail its necessary 
implications or reject it for the plan bered on action 
Within the Counclis. The Congress can ro doubt work 
any truthful programme or policy, whetber it be one 
of political embarrassment or of non—violent suffering, 
but it can work only one pregtamine at a time. It is 
obvious that ideas cf r-ialiatlon cannot co-exist with 
those of Nor—co-operation, they both being so funda- 
mentally apart. If both were put together, the result 
would be the prolongation of the present stifling and 
smothering uncertainties of policy. 


mences 


Either Non-co—cperstion goes to the wall or it 
survives the attack of constituilona!l’sa. There is no 
tmuiddle ccurse. The triple b-sco:t will to be 
endorsed or thrown out. The Congress which in 1920 
witnessed the first mighty surge of non-violent 
resistance in the revociutionary mevement of Non=co- 
operation has now to face the ebb of reaction in the 
shape of a militant Perliementerianisin. ‘The present 
position is so hcpslessly confusing that even a great 
institution like the Congress hes to content its-If with 
an embarrassing lack of policy. If the ‘‘.riple boycott 
4s dead” for ail practical purposes. even ss our great 
leader Lala‘i asserts, the Con-ress ought certe!nly to 
say so in the interests of sound political pro2ress in the 
country. if on the other hand, the Congress still finds 
the necessity to hold to triple boycctt as its sole policy, 
it will have to reiterate in clear terms its dissociation 
from institutions like the legislatures tarcuzh which 
the Government seeks to consolidate llsown influence, 


As we may not enter Into defence in law ccurts so 
loug as the boycott of courts remains part of the 
Congress plan, so too we may not have any associe- 
tlon direct or indirect with the  leg’slatures so 
long as Non-co-operation continues with the Councils. 
The permission to enter the Councils given to the 
Swarajists at Delhl may or may not be fo!lowed up 
at the coming Congress with an appeal for continuing 
support from that body. It will still be mecessary for 
us to ask for the relteration cf the boycotts as a 
policy. Our action cannot be made to depend upon 
what others may or may not do. To Irritate or 
thwart the Swarajists is far from our thoughts. Those 
who are now in the Councils are as free to experi- 
ment in obstruction even as their predecessors did 
dn co-operation. The advantage of the Delhi resolu- 
Hon ts fully secured to them in their recent victories 
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at the polls and any clear declaration cf policy by | 
the Congress at this stage cannot possibly take away 
irom it. The reason why the dewand fer such an 
unequivocal declaration by the Congress is insistently 
made by the Nen-co-operstor is very simple; it is this: 
he is so convinced that the relnquichment of Nou= 
CO-cperaiion either in whole or in part can only lead 
to further dependence and helplessness in the nation and 
not to stiength and emancipation. The Congress stanva 
to los? much by maintaining its present non possumus 
attitude for any length of thine, for by that it would 
have helped to situltify itself effectively. 

Nen-violence no less than Non—co-operation needs 
to be safeguarded aga'nst attack. The country ls now 
faced with such a crisis that It has reluctantly to go 
back to the affirmation even of first and root 
principles. As it is, fundamental truths are In danger 
of perilshiug under tke stress of a constitutlonslist 
reaction, now In the ascendent and boucd in the future 
to struggle for compict# mastery over the Congress. 
Boycott of British goods is pitted against Swadeshi, 
obstruction against Non-co-cperation and retalla- 
tion against Non-violence. Tbe Corgress will have 
to indicate its preference as between these, the impli- 
cations cf two opposiug courses of action. It cap 
adopt cniy one of them, while extending the fullest 
tuierance to all pursuing the cther course. 


The Constructive Programme 


Though It is true that there Is not one persia 
@:n0ong us who dues not emphasise the present neces- 
sity for directing all national effort towards the fulfii-. 
ment of the constrictive pregrauune, yet hardly a few 
seem to have any knowledge of the many obstacles 
teat He in the wey of its successful working. It is 
probably this fact that explains why in spite cf the 
indefatigable freration, which all our public bodies ard 
and the press have indu'ged in, the work of construction 
has not progressed to any conside1abie extent. Almost 
the first feeling that strikes one in regard to the 
constructive pr gramme szems to be, that that programme 
has too often been damned with fatnt praise. Ever 
since its inception there has not been much genuine 
appreciation of itssignificance. Various views prevailed 
regarding its scope, extent and nature. Some spoke of 
it almost in tones of derisive meglect a3 av innocuous 
non-political plan: which would not, even if trled for 
years, affect In any the existence of the 
present administration, Others opined that it had very 
restricted application to the work that lay in front of 
us and urged its adoption solely as a means to prepare 
for civil disobedience. There were still others who 
took to it in the spirit of the Master asa vast national 
programme which contained within itself everything 
that conld bring about the final freedom the nation so 
impatiently a-pires to. 

It is not sufficiently realised thet the constructive 
programme is an integral part of the original plan of 
Non-cc-operation The deplorable tendency to treat it as 
something wholly unconnected with :he essential ideas 
that underlay the campaign inaugurated at Calcutta in 
September 1920, has beennot a little responsible for the 
slackening of effort and depression these last few 
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months. The constructive pregramive properly 
envisaged is nothing less than the positive side of 


Non-comoperation, It {s an effort of suprerne political 
intrepidity. daring and reseurce to build up 2 self-rcliart 
Indian nation. Tu constituges a sianding 
warning against the incurable sterlitties of comptiiutie 
alism. To take only cne of the severa! items in tha 
programme cf action, a Khadi-clad Irdia would vot 
merely mean some crores cf rupees saved for our 
land but aslso a net-work of disciplined organisations 
, spread out all over the country working smcothiy and 
‘harmoniously, all the same tetally independent of 
Government. In short it is easiiy the most efficacicus 
plan to displace the existing allen edmilunistraticn, 
Conceived as such tbe constiuctive proyramine 
ought to be capable of belng worked to fruition 
given the three indispensable conditlons:—fsith in 
ourselves, arducus end patient toll on the part of 
our workers, and most importert of all, the freeing 
of the popular mind now unfsttunately distracted by 
valn outbursts of intellectual viclence and by fertile 
suggestions of Conciliar actiov. ‘The tormeniing ccn- 
fusion in the present crderiag of cur politleal ¢fiairs 
bas brought over the country various mecods of 
profound exhaustion and melancholy which tend 
a¢ times to shake the faith even in cutselves, 
sclotillating idealism which we witnessed in that long 
file of shining and happy days preceding Mabatmaji's 
incarceration is no longer there, st any rate in tte 
same degree as before. moral gidour and the 
faith inextingsishable that were in times of sunshine 
and energy have not stocd unaltered under the stress 
of langour and gicom. Tc revive the faith that. still 
survives in us, though dormart for the time, 
is the first condition of cur success. If 
we start on ovr mission with a fuil measure cf self- 
confidence and with the wii! to frecdem strengthened 
Once again, the task of reariuz up an independent 
life for the nation cught to present no sericus obstacles 
in the way. Patient toil aud persistent effert on the 
part of the workers are ag much necessary to its ac- 
complisiment ss the re-vitalising of general faith 
among the people. The workers wil) bave to scorn 
deligots and live laborious days. It bas to be remein- 
bered that the const uctive programme Offers no exc thoe 
enthusiasms and thet it is as hurd and trying to 
work “‘as lighting a fire with damp sticks’’, It bas also 
to be equally boine in mind that there is ro absolution 
from that very programwme if we will have Swaraj. 
This leads us tothe third and vital condition whose 
importance is widely missed. It is this, thet the success~ 
ful prosecution of constructive work cannot progress 
without the back-ground cf Nou-co-operation being 
carefully preserved and kept allve. At present the 
po'ltical atmosphere in the conntry is surcharge: d with an 
amount of futile mental violence which expresses itself 


unmistakably in such resolutions as those advocating 

fierce and relentless” obstruction inside the Councils 
and retaliation in the shape of a boycott of British goods, 
s0 much so that not only Nen-cc-operation but even 
non—violénce as first assimilated s‘'ands gravely thr at- 
ened with *xtinction. [It would be nothing short of a 


national calamity to allow vicious notions of purpose:ess 
embarassment and retaliation to get the better of the 


Toot ideas of self-reliance and self-suffering. The virtue 
. consclous and voluntary abnegation seems almost lost 
nthe virus of mental hate. Besides there js also 


fiself it 
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the ravage wrought by the const'tutfonalist reaction 

ih'n the Congress. Popular psychology kas been iargee 
ly effected by sugge-ted pors/bilities of action threugh 
the Councils. And that ‘act is the fisst ard almcst in- 
superable Impediment to any attempt at constivctive work. 
Tha recent elections Lave visibly disturbed the gublic 
mind by ralsing in it false hopes es to the successiul 
practice of political embariassment from within the Coun- 
cils, They have effectively unsetidled the back-ground 
of Non-co-operation on which alone the constructive 
progiamme can thrive and presper. The pecple tow 
more than ever need to be tcld cff the temptatiors of 
Concillar action. It must be made clesr to them that 
Non-co-operation cannot In ary measure survive in 
the nephitic atmosphere of the Councils. Lingering 
donbts es to the efficacy of ccustitutionalism have to 
be set at rest An unambiguous leed from the Congress 
in regard to the attitude of dlsscciation from the 
Councils therefore becomes au imperative necessity if 
the work of cerstiuction {s to be rescued from the 
peril of falling into decay. Such a lead wiil have to 
recognise the need not only io reaffam the original 
pian of Non-cce—cpzration butalso to make every honest 
endeavonr towards reaiigrirgall nations! activity in the 
light cf that plan, To draw off the popular mind from 
the deictorlous attractions caused both by the suggested 
possibilities of C ncillar action end by the throwing 
sutaf vague iders of general immediate civil disobedience 
would tp the view of Non-cc-oferation be almost the 
first thing to be dore ait the Conriess Sessions 
mt Cucanada. Tre  consruciive pregramme, es 
is admi.ted en all bauds, will have largely to be the 
lrimedlate work before us lequining 8 corncenazon of 
mi neti-nal energies, and it is net tco mecha to denand 
of Congressmen. that they should do allin thelr power 
not to jecpardise the success of that prcgramme but to 
push it through by safeguerdicg the criginal plan of 
Non=cc~operation, 


Notes 
There {s nothing strange in Laila Lejpat Ral’s 


cou plant that the set-back to the national movement 
was mainly caused by tke Bandeli devision. It has 
been repeated by seveial others before him. Says 
Talaji: ‘‘Just at the psychological moment the leader 
iailed, because he pitched the id*al of non-violence 
loo high for practical purpos:s.”? The most convincing 
answer to this oft-repeaied charge fs furnisked by 
one of Mahatmaji’s letiers brought to ght for the 
first time by Mr. DPrakesam and which, written scon 
aiter the Paidoli halt, constitutes at once the most 
telling expesition of the true inwardness of rou= 
violence, a part of the movement as integral as 
Nou-cc-operation fiself, anda brillisnt defeuce of 
the decision, putting o temporary step to all 
aggressive activities, assailed on all hands by sullen, 
angry and doubting friends, Here are extiacts from 
that letter :— 

“Your first question Is whether the requisite 
non-violent atmosphere can at-all be attained and 
if so when. This jg really & question es old as 
Non-co-opersation, It puzzits me to find s me of 
the closest and most esteemed of co-workers puting 
the question as if the tequirement wes a new 
thing. I have not the shadow of a doubt that if 
we can secure workers with an ablding faith in 
non=violence and in themselves, we can ensure the 
non-violent atmosphere required for the working 
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of Civil Disobedience, The discovery I have made 
during these few daye fs that very few undersiana 
the nature of non-viclence, The mesning of the 
adjective ‘‘civil’ before “disobedience {8 of course 


Ree: 
’, nor-violent’?, Why should the peopie not be 


trained torefrain from participating in activitles which 
ate likely to throw them off their balance? I agree 
that it will be difficult to eet 30 crores of reople 
to be non-violent, bit I refuse fo believe ttat it 
is dificult if we can get intelligent and honest 
workers to make people who are not actively 
participating in the movement remain indoors. 
Xx x x 

“Certainiy a peaceful Tahsil at the foot of the 
Himalayas will be affected by @ violent hamlet si- 
tuated near the Cape Comorin if there is a vital 
connection between the two, as there must be if 
they ate both integral parts of India and your 
Swearaj flag is to dominate both. At the same time 
for mess civil disobcdlence jn Bardoli I would cere 
tainly have theught nothing of anything harpen- 
ing in an ont of the way Tahsil wh'ch hed not 
come under tte influence of the Congress and 
which hai not resorted to violence in connection 
with any Congress activity. You cannot predicate 
any such want of connection about Gcrakhbpur, 
Bombay or Madres. Violence broke out in connec- 
tion with a« cational activity. You teve the forcible 
illustration of Malabar. There it was organised and 
sustained violence offered by the Moplahs, and yet 
I did not allow Malabar to affect any of our plans, 
not havelI altered my views during all these months. 
T can still distinguish between Malabar and Gorakh- 
pur, The Moplahs themselves had not been touched 
by the Non-co-operation spirit. They are not like 
the other Indians nor even like the other Mussal- 
mans. I am prepared to admit thet the movement 
had an indirect effact upon them, The Mopleh re- 
volt was so different in kind that it did not affect 
the other patts of India, whereas Gorakhpur was 
typical, and therefore if we had not taken energetic 
steps the infectlon might easily have spread to the 
other parts f India. 

“You say thet individual civil disobedience be. 
ing withdrawn there will be no opportunity to test 
the temper of the people. We do not want to test 
the tempe.. On the contrary we want the people 
to become immersed in industries and 
constructive work so that their temper is not exposed 
to the constant danger of being ruffled. A man 
wishing to gain sélf-control instend of exposing 
himself to temptations avolds them though at the 
same time he is ready for them if they come to 
bim unsought and in spite of his wanting to 
avoid them. 

ya x x 

‘6 We certainly have not suspended any item 
of Non-co-operation. This you will see clearly 
brought out in Young India, I am satisfied that 
our success depends upon our cu'tivating exemplary 
self-restraint and not disobeying even unseen 
orders of prohibition of meetings. We must learn 
to conduct our campaign in spite of prohibitions and 
without civil disobedience. If the people want 


excitement we must refyse to give it to them even 
though we have to risk unpopularity and find our- 
Selves in @ hopcles: minority Even afew hundred 
chosen workers seattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the country solidly following the pro- 
gramme will create a far more lagiing impression than 
&® hephazard mass movement undertaken in order- 
to truckle to the multitude, I would like you there- 
fote to become introspective and to find out for 
yourself the truth. If you still consider that there 
is a flaw in the rensoning I have put before you 
¥ would ilke you to combst the position I have 
teken. I want us all to think originally and to 
@trive «at independent conclusions. A drast!c 
overhauling of cutselves end of the movement /s 
absolifely necessery. I do not mind having finally 
to find out thet roneviolence is an impracticable 
dream, If such is our belief it will be at least 
an bonest bellef. For mie there fs but one thing. I 
would love to contemplate the dreamland of non- 
violence in creference to the precticable reallty of 
violence. I have burnt my beats, but that hes 
nothing to do witb any of my co-workers. The 
majority of them have come {nto the movement as 
a purely political movement. They do not share my 
teligious beliefs, and I do not seek to thrust them 
upon them.’’ 
The letter quoted above has mote thau a mere 
historic interest. It fs of vital and abiding interest 
as an explanation of the fundamental principles 
underlying the movement offered by Its own eutbor 
when faced with the storm of doubt and scepticism 
which hed been ralsed {mn the public mind by the 
peremptory halt he then ordered. There is nothing 


-In it that will serve to show up ‘‘the no-change bigot 


noising Gandhism on his lips,” no Indication that 
the leader had himself advised ‘‘as fer back as 
Bardoli a drastic overhauling of the entire programme” 
which is very different from ‘‘a@ drastic overhauling of 
ourselves and the movement”, If citations from 
Mahatmaj! were at all needed to strengthen the no- 
change position, this very letter woul:! do tbat mest 
effectively, making at least four essential fositions 
clear beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
ry 
oe 

First, thet at Bardoli no item of Non-co-operation 
was suspsnded.The programine was kept intact but the 
morement was sought’to be given a new dGirection 
by imposing a temporary ban on aggressive activity 
so that the rising temper of the nation cculd be 
effectively restrained and subdtred. 

Second, Mahatmaji’s belief that he would rather 
be content with a few bundred workers ‘‘selidly follow. 
tng the programme’? than lead a haphazard mass 
movement undertaken in order to truckle to the 
multitude, Yet just the opposite of It Is concluded 
when it is asseverated frequently by friends that 
Mahatmeaji would have adapted the programme of 
Non-co-operation to new situations either by breaking 
down its so-called rigidity or by lowering and relaxing 
its ‘‘many hard tests of. competence’’ merely to take 
in as many irto his movement as he could. It was 
the spell and the winning charm of his personality 
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man ipation; but he never 
ideal tnerely in order 
to popularise or strengthen numerically his movement. 
It is doubtless true that the nen vy. ho ceme after him 


contemplated a lowering of the 


were unable to reproduce the magic effects of that 
miracle—worker. But yet the main fact now remains 
that with the threatened loss of the prograimme of 
Non-co-operation the level of national character, which 


Gandhi did so much to exalt, elevate and to refine is 


slomly but su Bn. Geaavohcao rom would, 
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Third, it will. be 


clamour for a stimulant of some kind or other which 
would rouse the people from apathy and political 
sluinber, and when fatal insistence was Isid on the 
need for stimull, ideas of vain retaliation and pointless 
embarassment slowly forced their way into the national 
programme. That was the very consequence which 
Mahstmaji wished to guard and provide against. 

« Fourth and the lest, Gandhi is einphatic that at 
Bardoli there was need for ‘‘drastic overhauling of 
ourselves and the movement.’’ That statement has as 
rauch application to-day as it then had. There is more 
need now than was present at Bardoli to reuabilitate both 
non-violence and Noxn-co—cperation. The meaning of 
Mahatmaji’s words is not that he pleaded for a wholesale 
revision and sciapping of one or all the items in the 
programme as it then existed, but that be was anxious 
to invest an angered and excited nation with a whole- 
some mood of self-introspection. Temper then ran so high 
and “‘few understood the meaning of non-violence.’’ The 
ideal was gradually belng sullied by notions of subdued 
hate permeating imperceptibly Into it. There was need 
to make the people resilse that non-violence could 
alone be the impregnable foundation of all their activi- 
tles. Mental if not physical violence seemed then the 
present danger. The anger of impetuous hearts burst 
forth occasionally into mad exhibitions of mob—fury. 
There was need ‘‘to overhaul the movement,” ‘o 
accustom the people to work a dry programme of action 
without the excitlag atmosphere of “disobedience”. 
The infection in the environment, a sure sign of which 
was afforded at Gorakhpur, had to be counteracted, 
With unexampled courage and intrepidity Mahatmaiji 
immediately ordered a halt on the march. With a 
creative energy all his own, he also then gave to the 
people @ perfect programme of constructive work laying 
for the time more emphasis on the positive than on 
the negative side of Non-=co-operation. 

i 
om) 

There was no alteration in the original plan, no 
ie oh if phar ceruner es of the programme 
Gace: 5 Sa n the contrary it seems 
alias waitiy: ch ji’s intention to make the work- 
Oplltatinn nce es aes me eo Neither Non-co= 
died As i... sobedience was once and for ever 
‘ile cstincc i sought to be cepresented to us in 

; Present situations, it is true, one has 
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to seek present remedies, and not rely merely on past 


advice. As we find it there is more need tc-day to 
safeguard) Non-co-operaticon than there was 
at Bardoll, Non-=cc—operation as it now 


surviveg has had to submit to being invaded and 
breached for once by a fierce reaction in the 
Congress in the suape of a militant constitutionalism. 
The ideal of non-violence is being likewlse threatened 
almost with extinction by the insurgence of mental 
hate. The Congress has moved so far Inside of two 
rs after Mahatmaji’s arrest as publicly to voice 
desire ‘‘to bulld on hatred, not on love.”’ No 
wduder the so-called ‘‘do-nothing puritan’’ section 
Congress has come to feel that the time is 
ascertain if that body is finally to abandon 


in {the 
to 


“Gandbism for fresher, more novel and exciting creeds. 


———+4 
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ea ( Continued from Page 432) 

We are apt to hear in season and out of season that 
India is an agricultural country. But it is not true; she 
was @n industrial as well as an agricultural country. 

Lut she was reduced helplessly to the condition of 
having to depend entirely on agriculture. How it wes 
b-onght about is a matter of common knowledge. The 
Hterature of the Victorian period of British Rule teems 
with facts and each one of the indictments is serious 
enough to make one shudder with horror at the 
barbarity practised to throttle a nation’s source of 
wealth and production. Inthe days of the Mussalmans, 
India prospered. Just on the entry of the Last India 
Company in India and about the time of the dismember- 
ment of the Empire of the great Moghuls, India was 
full of wealth and life. 

Instead of giving protection to the Indian industries, 
England used her utmost skill and power to ruin her 
industries. It is painful to go through all that England 
deliberately did to injure India. The policy of making 
England thrive at the expense of Indian Industries still 
continues unabated. 

I would now ask the educated inen of India to 
consider if they would still stoop to be clothed at the 
hands of the same Lancashire in whose interest our 
country has been so far degraded and rendered 
destitute ? Would not the fine pieces of foreign cotton 
goods hang heavily on our body ? I utter not these 
in hatred to Lancashire but out of love to the 
millions who would get a morsel of food if you, 
educated men, wou!d cease to be clothed by foreigners, 
for your exawple will filter down and help to usher 
in @ new era in ow industrial, economic and also 
assuredly in political life. 

As I conclude, my eyes are turnedto the Yeravda 
gaol—insice the iron-bars of which Iles encaged the 
mortal frame of the patriot-saint of modern India, the 
purest and noblest soul that ever drew breath, he who 
thought out and preached and lived the gospel of 
Iudia’s salvation. Though to our infinite sorrow and 
shame his mortal frame still les there, we know his 
spirit is ever with us, ever ready to rouse us and 
inspire us whenever we are lapsing Into inertia. May 
that spirit and that shining example ever lead us on in 
our quest for freedom! May we ever be worthy of our 
great Exemplar! MAHATMA GANDHI KI JAY ! 
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